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TO 
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SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS,  BART. 

PRESIDENT 

OF 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

SIR, 

The  Domestic  Medicine  having 
been  honoured , on  its  first  appearance , with  the 
patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Predeces- 
sor, the  late  Silt  John  Pringle,  I beg  leave , 
in  a more  improved  state , to  Dedicate  it  to  You , 
as  a small , but  sincere  testimony  of  that  venera- 
tion and  esteem , with  which  I have  long  beheld 
the  Man  who , born  to  ease  and  affluence , Aac/  re- 
solution  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas 
and  distant  climes , m pursuit  of  useful  science  ; 
and  ztdiose  constant  object  has  been  to  render 
that  science  subservient  to  the  happiness  and  ci- 
vilization of  Society. 

X have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


London,  Nov.  10. 1 783. 


W.  BUCHAN. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENT. 


p 

1 WENTY  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  first 
Edition  or  this  Book  made  its  appearance.  Darina-  this 
period,  the  Author,  having  been  in  constant  practice, 
has  taken  occasion  to  improve  several  articles,  which 
were  with  less  accuracy  inserted  in  the  more  early  im- 
pressions. For  this  he  has  been  censured  by  some, 
but  the  more  candid  and  discerning  must  approve  his 
conduct.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  an  author  to 
sutler  an  error  in  a book,  on  which  health  and  life  may 
depend,  to  stand  uncorrected  ; nor  would  it  be  much 
Jess  so  to  perceive  an  omission,  and  leave  it  unsupplied. 
His  improvements,  however,  are  not  the  result  of  mer- 
cenary views.  The  same  principle  which  prompted 
the  Author  to  write  the  Book,  will  ever  induce  him  to 
improve  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  Author  has  indeed  to  regret,  that  the  limits  of 
one  volume  preclude  many  interesting  observations,  and 
likewise  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  inserting  a num- 
er  ot  VerJ  useful  remarks  made  by  his  learned  and. 
ingenious  friend  Dr  Duct  a nil,  of  Paris,  who  has 
one  him  he  honour  of  publishing  an  elegant  tran- 
slation ot  Bus  work,  in  five  volumes  octavo,  accom- 
panied with  an  excellent  commentary. 

nsermdTn  riVe"lentS  t th®  lat6r  eciitions  ure  chieflv 

her  to  i J ! /°T  0t  n°teS-  These  are  ^te^ed  e=- 

•uu-d  in  rate  ‘ 16  text’.  °r  t0  !’uf;  PeoP,e  on  their 
..dm  dangerous  situations,  and  prevent  fatal  mis- 

^ .I"  ,he  Practlce  of  medicine,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
rettcd,  are  but  too  common. 

ua^mC  wientl°L  haS  llkewise.been  paid  to  the  lam 

s far  as  w 1610  ^ ,^a8  flther  ^accurate  or  obscure, 
as  was  practicable,  it  has  been  corrected.  In- 


vi  advertisement. 

deed,  the  Author  has  all  along  endeavoured  to  observe 
such  simplicity  and  perspicuity  in  his  stile  as  might 
enable  the  reader  clearly  to  understand  it : a circum- 
stance of  the  utmost  importance  in  a performance  o] 
(ltd  1*0 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was  never 
intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  a physician,  but  to 
supply  Ins  place  in  situations  where  medical  assistance 
could  not  easily  be  obtained  ; yet  the  Author  is  sorry 
to  observe,  that  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  facul- 
ty have  prompted  many  of*  them  to  tieat  this  \ v oik 
in  a manner  altogether  unbecoming  the  profes- 
sors of  a liberal  sconce ; notwithstanding  their  inju- 
rious treatment,  he  is  determined  to  persist  m his  plan 
being  fully  convinced  of  its  utility  ; npr  shall  mreiesl 
or  prejudice  ever  deter  him  from  exciting  his  best  en- 
deavours j to  render  the  Medical  art  more  extensively 

beneficial  to  Mankind.  . . 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  faculty  is  not  the 
only  thing  pf  which  the  Author  has  cause  to  com-: 
plain.  By  some  of  them  his  Book  has  been  served  up 
mangled  and  mutilated,  and  its  title,  type,  size,  fee 
so  closely  imitated,  that  purchasers  are  misled,  anc: 
frequently  buy  these  spurious  productions  instead  o 
the  real  one.  " That  a needy  Author,  incapable  him- 
self of  producing  an  original  work,  should  prey  upor 
another,  and  that  a mercenary  Bookseller  should  venc 
such  productions,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  art 
things  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ; but  that  all  thuj 
can  be  done  with  impunity,  shews,  that  the  laws  o 
this  country,  respecting  literary  property,  are  still  irj 
a very  imperfect  state,  and  stand  much  in  need  of  aj 
mendment. 


London , Dec.  10.  1789. 
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WHEN  I first  signified  my  intention  of  publishing  the. 

following  sheets,  1 was  told  by  my  friends  it  would 
draw  on  me  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I ne- 
ver could  entertain  such  an  unfavourable  idea,  1 was  resolve 
ed  to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  Many  whose  learn- 
ing and  liberality  of  sentiments  do  honour  to  medicine,  re- 
ceived the  book  in  a manner  which  at  once  shewed  their 
indulgence,  and  the  falsity  of  the  opinion  that  even)  phy- 
sician wishes  to  conceal  his  art ; while  the  more  selfish  and 
narrow-minded,  generally  the  most  numerous  in  every  pro- 
fession, have  not  failed  to  persecute  both  the  book  and  its 
Author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met  with 
from  the  Public,  merits  my  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. As  the  best  way  of  expressing  these,  I have  endea- 
voured to  render  it  .more  generally  useful,  by  enlarging 
he  prophylaxis,  or  that  part  which  treats  of  preventing  dis- 
eases ; and  by  adding  many  articles  which  had  been  en- 
tirely omitted  in  the  former  impressions.  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  these  additions  ; 1 shall  only  say,  that  i hope 
hey  will  be  found  real  improvements. 

1 he  observations  relative  to  Nursing  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  Children,  were  chiefly  suggested  by  an  extensive 
practice  among  infants,  in  a large  "branch  of  the  Found- 
iln»  Hospital,  where  1 had  an  opportunity,  not  only  of 
treating  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  but  likewise 
h trying  different  plans  of  nursing,  and  observing  their 
meets.  Vy  henever  1 had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  chil- 

ren  linde[  ?lle  care  of'  proper  nurses,  to  instruct  these 
uirses  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  they  perform- 

it,  veiy  few  of  them  died  ; but  when,  from  distance  of 

)iace,  and  other  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  children 

veie  eft  to  the  sole  care  of  mercenary  nurses,  without 

my  person  to  instruct  or  superintend  them,  scarce  anv  of 
hem  lived.  J 

llns  was  so  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to  a 
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proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fact  : That  almost  on 
half  of  the  human  species  perish  in  infancy , by  improper  me 
nagement  or  neglect.  This  reflection  has  made  me  ofte 
■wish  to  be  the  happy  instrument  of  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  those  suffering  innocents,  or  of  rescuing  them  from  a 
untimely  grave.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportuni 
ty  of  observing  them,  can  imagine  what  absurd  and  ridi 
culous  practices  still  prevail  in  the  nursing  and  manage 
merit  of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  tha 
means  lost  to  society.  As  these  practices  are  chiefly  ow 
ing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  nurses  ar 
better  informed,  their  conduct  will  be  more  proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupation 
of  life  has  been  in  general  the  result  of  observation.  Ai 
extensive  practice  for  several  years,  in  one  of  the  larges 
manufacturing  towns  in  England,  afforded  me  sufficien 
opportunities  of  observing  the  injuries  which  those  usefi: 
people  sustain  from  their  particular  employments,  and  like 
wise  of  trying  various  methods  of  obviating  such  injuries 
The  success  which  attended  these  trials  was  sufficient  t 
encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will  be  of  use  t 
those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  earning  their  bread  lr 
such  employments  as  are  unfavourable  to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  less  to  insinuat  i 
that  even  those  arts,  the  practice  of  which  is  attended  wit! 
some  degree  of  danger,  should  not  be  carried  on  ; but  t* 
guard  the  less  cautious  and  unwary  against  those  danger 
which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  avoid,  and  whicl 
they  often,  through  mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  oc 
cupation  in  life  disposes  those  who  follow  it  to  some  par 
ticular  diseases  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  im  ! 
portance  to  know  these,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon 
their  guard  against  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warn  j 
ed  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  surprised  by 
him,  especially  where  there  is  a possibility  ol  avoiding  tin 
danger. 

The  observations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercise,  &c 
are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  escaped  tin 
attention  of  physicians  in  any  age.  They  are  subjects  o 
too  great  importance,  however,  to  be  passed  over  in  ai 
attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  reconi- 
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mended.  The  man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  these, 
will  seldom  need  the  physician  ; and  he  who  does  not, 
will  seldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  physi- 
cians as  he  pleases. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  causes  of 
diseases,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  against  them, 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  often  of  such 
a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the  dili- 
gence and  activity  of  the  public  magistrate.  We  are  sorry, 
indeed,  to  observe,  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is 
seldom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
The  importance  of  a proper  medical  police  is  either  not  un- 
derstood, or  little  regarded.  Many  things  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  public  health  are  daily  practised  with  impunity, 
while  others,  absolutely  necessary  for  its  preservation,  are 
entirely  neglected. 

Some  of  the  publiemeansof  preserving  health  are  mention- 
ed in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  inspection  of  provisions, 
widening  the  streets  of  great  towns,  keeping  them  clean, 
supplying  the  inhabitant's  with  wholesome  water,  &c.‘;  but 
they  are  passed  over  in  a. very  cursory  manner.  A proper 
attention  to  these  would  have  swelled  this  volume  to  too 
large  a size  ; l have  therefore  reserved  them  for  the  sub- 
ject of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  I have  been  peculiarly  at- 
tentive to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  Medicine,  and  trust  too  little  to  their  own  en- 
deavours. it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of 
those  about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as 
can  be  effected  by  the  physician.  By  not  attending  to 
this,  the  designs  of  Medicine  are  often  frustrated  ; and  the 
patient,  by  pursuing  a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only 
defeats  the  Doctor’s  endeavours,  but  renders  them  danger- 
ous. 1 have  often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error  in 
regimen,  when  they  were  using  very  proper  medicines. 
It  will  be  said,  the  physician  orders  the  regimen  when 
he  prescribes  a medicine.  1 wish  it  were  so,  both  for  the. 
honour  of  the  Faculty  and  the  safety  of  their  patients:  but 

physicians,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive 
to  this  matter. 

1 hough  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  physic 
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more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  diseases. 
Indeed  the  very  appetites  of  the  sick  prove  its  propriety. 
No  man  in  his  senses  ever  imagined  that  a person  in  a fe- 
vei,  for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  conduct  himself  in 
the  same  manner  as  one  in  perfect  health.  This  part  of 
medicine,  theiefore,  is  evidently,  founded  in  Nature,  and 
is  every  way  consistent  with  reason  and  common  sense. 
Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  less  solicitous  in 
hunting  after  secret  remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become 
an  object  of  ridicule. 

^ This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  idea  of  Medicine. 

The  ancientphysiciansactedchiefly  in  the  capacity  of  nurses. 

They  went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their  prescriptions  ; 
and  even  this  they  generally  administered  themselves,  at- 
tending the  sick  for  that  purpose  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease  ; which  gave  them  an  opportunity,  not  only 
of  marking  the  changes  of  diseases  with  great  accuracy, 
but  likewise  of  observing  the  effects  of  their  different  ap- 
plications, and  adapting  them  to  the  symptoms. 

The  learned  Dr  Arbuthnot  asserts,  that. by  a proper  at- 
tention to  those  things  which  are  almost  within  the  reach 
of  every  body,  more  good  and  less  mischief  will  be  done 
in  acute  diseases,  than  by  medicines  improperly  and  unsea- 
sonably administered  ; and  that  great  cures  may  be  effect- 
ed in  chronical  distempers,  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
only.  So  entirely  do  the  Doctors  sentiments  and  mine  aV 
gree,  that  I would  advise  every  person,  ignorant  of  physic, 
to  confine  his  practice  solely  to  diet,  and  the  other  parts 
of  regimen  ; by.  which  means  he  may  often  do  much  good 
and  can  seldom  do  any  hurt.  " ' 

I his  seems  also  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Dr  Huxham,  who  observes,  that  we  often  seek  from 
Art  what  all-bountiful  Nature  most  readily,  and  as  effec- 
tually, otters  us,  had  we  diligence  and  sagacity  enough  to 
observe  and  make  use  of  them  ; that  the  dietetic  part  of 
Medicine  is  not  so  much  studied  as  it  ought  to  be  ; and 
that,  though  less  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  most  natural  me- 
thoci  of  curing  diseases. 

t To  render  the  book  more  generally  useful,  however,  as 
well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind. 
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I have  in  most  diseases,  besides  regimen,  recommended 
some  of  the  most  simple  and  approved  forms  of  medicine, 
and  added  such  cautions  and  directions  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  their  safe  administration.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  it  abounded  w’th 
pompous  prescriptions,  and  promised  great  cures  in  con- 
sequence of  their  use  ; but  this  was  not  my  plan  : I think 
the  administration  of  medicines  always  doubtful,  and  often 
dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men  how  to 

avoid  the  necessity  of  using  them,  than  how  they  should 
be  used. 

Several  medicines,  and  those  of  considerable  efficacy, 
may  be  administered  with  great  freedom  and  safety.  Phy- 
sicians generally  trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  before 
tney  learn  their  proper  use.  Many  peasants  at  present 
know  better  how  to  use  some  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles in  the  materia  medica,  than  physicians  did  a century 
ago  ; and  doubtless  the  same  observation  will  hold  with  re- 
gard to  others  some  time  hence.  Wherever  I was  con- 
vinced that  medicine  might  be  used  with  safety,  of  where 
the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  1 have  taken  care  to 
recommend  it;  but  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous 

or  not  very  necessary,  it  is  omitted. 

1 have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  Useless  parade  of 

domed  dlfferent  authors’  but  h^e  ^ general  a- 

tive  nrtfntI'n  bservatl0ns  my  own  were  either  defec- 

bliff’ed  are  wanting.  Those  to  whom  I am  most  d- 

which  in  his1TaZlnpAr/Uthn0t’  anri  Tissot  ’ the  last  of 
ofanvanrh  ^ l.euPie'  conies  the  nearest  to  my  views 

a coml  1 ' l1,Ch  1 haVe  Seen-  Had  the  doctor’s  plan  been 

execution  is  masterly,  we  should  have  had 
no  occasion  lor  any  new  treatise  of  this  kind  soon  • but 

oK,  '2, rrir  ,o  ,i,e  i* '» i" 

pie  in  acute  di«e  ^ m°St  usefu!  Part  of  his  subject.  Pec- 
ans • but  in  the  rffS  ?0met  mes  be  tbe‘r  own  physici- 
lv  u'non  the  ?hro,nic’  die  cure  must  ever  depend  cliief- 

also  passed  bver  the  P °T,  enduavours'  The  Doctor  has 

dicine,  very  sliLdSv^Z^t^’-  °r  preventive  Part  ot'  Me- 

importance  in  smcl/a  work8  ' \VS,Cel,tandy  °[  t,le  greatest 

for  so  dointr  and  1 -,m  <•'  hdt  110  doubt  bls  reasons 

g>  d 1 am  so  far  from  finding  fault  with  him. 
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that  I think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his 
head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  physicians  of  eminence  have  writ- 
ten on  nearly  the  same  plan  with  Tissot,  as  the  Baron  Van 
Swieton,  physician  to  their  Imperial  Majesties,  M.  Rosen, 
first  physician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  &c. ; but  these 
gentlemen’s  productions  have  never  come  to  my  hand.  1 
cannot  help  wishing,  however,  that  some  of  our  distinguish- 
ed countrymen  would  follow  their  example.  There  still 
remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  subject,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better  employ  his  time, 
or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  dif- 
fusing useful  knowledge  among  the  people. 

I know  some  of  the  Faculty  disapprove  of  every  attempt 
of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  must  totally  destroy  their 
influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to  he  as  absurd 
as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  distress  will  always  apply  for 
relief  to  men  of  superior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in 
their  power  ; and  they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confi- 
dence and  readiness,  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a 
rational  science,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a mat- 
ter of  mere  conjecture. 

Though  1 have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatise  plain 
and  useful,  yet  I found  it  impossible  to  avoid  some  terms 
of  art;  but  those  are  in  general  either  explained,  or  are 
such  as  most  people  understand.  In  short,  1 have  endea- 
voured to  conform  my  style  to  the  capacities  of  mankind 
in  general ; and,  if  my  Readers  do  not  flatter  either  them- 
selves or  me,  with  some  degree  of  success.  On  a medi- 
cal subject,  this  is  not  so  easy  a matter  as  some  may  ima- 
gine. To  make  a shew  of  learning  is  easier  than  to  write 
plain  sense,  especially  in  a science  which  has  been  kept  at 
such  a distance  from  common  observation.  It  would  how- 
ever be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing  valu- 
able in  the  practical  part  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach 
of  common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  express  my  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments to  those  Gentlemen  who  have  endeavour- 
ed to  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  Performance,  by  trans- 
lating it  into  the  language  of  their  respective  countries. 
Most  of  them  have  not  only  given  elegant  translations  of 
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the  Book,  but  have  also  enriched  it  with  many  useful  ob- 
servations; by  which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  constitutions  of' their 
countrymen.  ^To  the  learned  Dr  Duplanil  of  Paris,  phy- 
sician to  the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie  under  particular  obliga- 
tions; as  this  Gentleman  has  not  only  considerably  enlar- 
ged my  Treatise,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and  useful 
notes,  has  rendered  it  so  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  to 
occasion  its  being  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  mo- 
dern Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more  exceed- 
ed my  expectations  in  its  success,  than  in  the  effects  it  has 
pioduced.  Some  of  the  most  pernicious  practices,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  have  already  given 
place  to  a more  rational  conduct ; and  many  of  the  most 
hurtful  prejudices,  which  seemed  to  be  quite  insurmount- 
abje  have  in  a great  measure  yielded  to  better  information. 
Or  this  a stronger  instance  cannot  be  given  than  the  ino- 
culation  of  the  small-pox.  Few  mothers,  some  years  ao-0, 

hanr|d  fUbmpf t0 -h?Ve  their  children  inoculated  even  by  the 
hanrl  of  a -Physician;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  *tha n 

with0fparnma|,y  °,  the'!!  have  P^formed  this  operation 
vith  then  own  hands;  and  as  their  success  has  been  equal 

to  that  of  the  most  dignified  inoculators,  there  is  litfie  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  practice  will  become  o-eneraI  When 

:s  “ " '>;•'»  — live.  »ii,  b™  td  bvt : 

.1 CZ,c,T:  ” 11  I”—'  >>!'  •"  the  cndb,v«„„ 
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HPfE  improvements  in  Medicine,  since  the  revival  of 
7 learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  those  of 
the  other  arts  The  reason  is  obvious!  Medicine  has  teen 
studied  by  few,  except  those  who  intended  to  live  bv  it 

hLn  tradc'ArSjC?’  elther  from  a mistaken  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  Medicine,  or  to  raise  their  own  importance 

lave  endeavoured  to  disguise  and  conceal  the  art  Medi' 

cal  authors  have  generally  written  in  a foreign  Ungual  - 

and  those  who  were  unequal  to  this  task,  have  even  valu'- 

cd  themselves  upon  couching,  at  least,  their  prescrintinne 

idnd!mS  and  C la‘aCterS  UnintelliSib|e  to  the  rest  of  man- 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  hannened  „„„  r 
the  restoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention  of  man*' 
cmd,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
nquiry,  which  has  since  prevailed  in  most  parts  ofgp„ 
v.th  regard  to  religious  matters.  EiST 

n those  bloody  disputes  • and  ptr^r  ^ ^ a ^ide 

tight  distinguish  Imnself  on  one  sLeor  othe"'  that-he 

ast  the  laws  of  his  own  cm,mrv’-S  and^T,1"'7  f°  kn°W  at 
tainted  with  those  of  others  7'- TVfhe  werea|soac- 
an  ornament  to  him.  ' ’ gU  be  niore  tllan  bare- 

■'  he  different  brandies  of  pi,  i , 

•en  very  universally  studied  bv  °m°P 7 laVe  a,so  of  ,ate 
ial  education.  The  advanrl/  7 ‘°  Prete,lded  to  a li. 

;es  the  mind  from  prejudice  Se'i  °f  * ’,S  • re  man,test-  It 

= tnvestigation  of  truth  induces^abit^'T"  5 fUS  * f°r 

%'ng  properly;  opens  an  inexhaustible  ‘ea3omng anc< 
tain  me  nt ; paves  the  Jcxhaustible  source  of  en- 

nculture  ; and  qualifies  men  fo  ,mProvem®n‘  °f arts  and 

; most  important  stations  oHife  g W'th  proPricty  in 
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Natural  History  is  likewise  become  an  object  -of  genera 
attention  ; and  it  well  deserves  to  be  s*o.  It  leads  to  cl  is- 
coveries  of  the  greatest  importance.  Indeed  agriculture 
the  most  useful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a branch  of  Natura 
History,  andean  never  arrive  at  a high  degree  ot  improve 
incnt  where  the  study  of  that  science  is  neglected: 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in  am 
country,  been  reckoned  a necessary  part  of  the  educatioi 
of  a gentleman.  But  surely  no  sufficient  reason  can  b* 
assigned  for  this  omission.  No  science  lays  open  a mor» 
extensive  field  of  useful  knowledge,  or  affords  a mop 
ample  entertainment  to  an  inquisitive  mind.  Anatomy 
Botany,  Chymistry,  and  the  Materia  Medico , are  a! 
branches  of  Natural  History,  and  are  fraught  with  sucl 
amusement  and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  neglect 
them  has  but  a sorry  claim  either  to  taste  or  learning.  1 
a gentleman  has  a turn  for  observation,  says  an  excehen 
and  sensible  writer,*  surely  the  natural  history  ot  his  ovvi 
species  is  a more  interesting  subject,  and  presents  a mor 
ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the  natura 
history  of  spiders  and  cockle-shells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  should  become  a phy 
sician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  im j 
possible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  ot  sense  am 
learning  should  be  so  far  acquainted  with  the  general  prin 
ciples  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a condition  to  derive  fror 
it  some  of  those  advantages  with  which  it  is  fraught ; an« 
at  the  same  time  to  guard  themselves  against  the  destruc 
tive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superstition,  and  Quackery 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  easier  to  cheat  a ma 
out  of  his  life  than  of  a shilling,  and  almost  impossible  ei 
ther  to  detect  or  punish  the  offender.  Notwithstanding 
this,  people  still  shut  their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing  up 
on  trust  that  is  administered  by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine 
without  daring  to  ask  him  a reason  for  any  part  of  Ins  con 
duct.  Implicit  faith,  every-where  else  the  object  of  ridi 
eule,  is  still  sacred  here.  Many  ot  the  Faculty  are  n 
doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  reposed  1 
them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  character  of  every  inj 
dividual  in  any  profession,  it  would  certainly  be  tor  tn 
* Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Physician. 
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safety,  as  well  as  the  honour,  of  mankind,  to  have  some 
check  upon  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  entrust  so 
valuable  a treasure  as  health . 

The  veil  of  mystery,  which  still  hangs  over  Medicine, 
renders  it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even  a suspicions 
art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other  sci- 
ences, which  induces  many  to  believe  that  Medicine  is  a 
mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a fair  and  candid  ex- 
amination. Medicine,  however,  needs  only  to  be  better 
known,  in  order  to  secure  the  general  esteem  of  mankind. 
Its  precepts  are  such  as  every  wise  man  would  chuse  to 
observe,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible 
! with  true  happiness. 

Disguising  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improvement 
as  a science,  but  exposes  the  profession  to  ridicule,  and 
is  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  society.  An  art  found- 
ed on  obsei vation  never  can  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of 
imp i ov erne nt,  while  it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a 
trade  of  it.  The  united  observations  of  all  the  ingenuous  and 
sensible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few  years 
towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine,  than  those  of  the 
[ *acu,ty  alone  Hi  a great  many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a 
medicine  gives  him  ease  as  well  as  a physician  ; and  if  he 
only  knows  the  name  and  dose  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
name  of  the  disease,  it  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fact. 
Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  single  fact  to  the  stock  of  medi- 

wl ,n°  w tVat,°nS!  cioeS.n70re  reaI  service  to  the  art,  than  he 
thesis  S a V°  UmC  111  suPPort  °f  some  favourable  hypo- 

physicians^  ll3Ve 

been  the  eftherJ-  T Cans'  I hey  have  m general  either 

ally  onnoserl  h h )at,re  0l'°f  necessity,  and  have  been  usu- 
vinced  of  thei/i  16  PCU  ty’  4,51  ever>'  one  else  was  con- 
nio^s  of  teacher  P , A"  imPlicit  ^ith  in  the  opt- 

ed forms  and  the  T atJ4tj.'lna®n  1 t0  systems  and  establish- 
npon  those  whr  f |V ^ yt°  flections,  will  always  operate 
men  s are  to  he  ''f  C ICI"e  as  a tratle-  Few  improvc- 
charaettr V„H  ft  niff  a man  who  >%ht  ruin  his 

established  ride.  " ^ ^ eVCn  tlle  smallest  deviation  from  an 

If  men  of  letters,  says  the  author  of  the  performance 
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quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into  a 
matter  that  so  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effects  on 
Medicine  would  soon  appear.  Such  men  would  have  no 
separate  interest  from  that  of  the  art.  They  would  de- 
tect and  expose  assuming  Ignorance  under  the  mask  ot 
Gravity  and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons ot  modest  merit.  Not  having  their  understandings 
perverted  in  their  youth  by  false  theories,  unawed  by  au- 
thority, and  unbiassed  by  interest,  they  would  canvas:, 
with  freedom  the  most  universally  received  principles  in  Me- 
dicine, and  expose  the  uncertainty  of  many  of  those  doc- 
trines, of  which  a physician  dares  not  so  much  as  seem  to 
doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  against 
laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal, 
if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; yet  experience  has  shewn, 
that  since  the  laity  have  asserted  their  right  of  inquiry  into 
these  subjects,  Theology,  considered  as  a science,  has 
been  improved,  the  interests  of  real  religion  have  been  pro- 
moted, and  the  clergy  have  become  a more  learned,  a 

re  respectable  body  of  men,  than 
days  of  their  greatest  power  and  . 

Had  other  Medical  writers  been  as  honest  as  this  gentle- 
man, the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different  footing  at  this 
day.  Most  of  them  extol  the  merit  of  those  men  who 
brought  Philosophy  out  of  the  schools,  and  subjected  it  to 
the  rules  of  common  sense.  But  they  never  consider  that 
Medicine,  at  present, -is  in  nearly  the  same  situation  as  Phi- 
losophy was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im-  j 
proved  by  being  treated  in  the  same  manner,  indeed,  no 
science  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  useful,  without  : 
being  submitted  to  the  common  sense  and  reason  of  man- 
kind. Ihese  alone  stamp  a value  upon  science  : and  what 
will  not  bear  the  test  ot  these  ought  to  be  rejected. 

j know  it  will  be  said,  that  diffusing  Medical  knowledge. a- 
mong  the  people  might  induce  them  to  tamper  with  Medi- 
cine, and  to  trust  to  their,  own  skill  instead  of  calling  a 
physician.  The  reverse  of  this  however  is  true.  Persons  who 
have  most  knowledge  in  these  matters,  are  commonly  most 
ready  both  to  ask  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is  necessary. 


more  useful,  and  a m 
the)  ever  were  in  the 
splendour. 
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The  ignorant  are  always  most  apt  to  tamper  with  Medicine, 
and  have  the  least  confidence  in  physicians.  Instances  of 
this  are  daily  to  be  met  with  among  the  ignorant  peasants, 
who,  while  they  absolutely  refuse  to  take  a medicine  which 
has  been  prescribed  by  a physician,  will  swallow  with 
greediness  any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  act  even  without 
knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford  them  all 
the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  be  also  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more  open 
to  mankind  would  lessen  their  faith  in  it.  This  would  indeed 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  some  ; but- it  would  have  a quite 
contiaiy  effect  upon  others,  i know  many  people  w'ho  have 
the  utmost  dread  and  horror  of  every  thing  prescribed  by 
a physician,  but  who  will  nevertheless  very  readily  take  a 
medicine  which  they  know,  and  whose  qualities  they  are 
in  some  measure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  dread  arises  from  the  doctor,  not  from  the  druov 
Nothing  ever  can,  or  will  inspire  mankind,  with  an  abso- 
lute confidence  in  physicians,  but  an  open,  frank,  and  un- 
disguised behaviour.  While  the  least  shadow  of  mystery 
remains  in. the  conduct  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealousies, 
and  suspicions  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cases  will  sometimes  occur,  where  a prudent 
physician  may  find  it  expedient  to  disguise  a medicine. 

I nc  whims  and  humours  of  men  must  be  regarded  by  those 
r°  mean  to  do  them  service  ; but  this  can  never  affect 
the  general  argument  in  favour  of  candour  and  openness. 

fooTsTn  dl?  *S]7el\  aliep’  because  there  are  knaves  and 
fools  m the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every  one  he 

meets  foi  such,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A sensible 
but -T”  u always  know  where  disguise  is  necessary  ; 
duct  g nCVer  t0  appear  011  the  face  of  his general  con- 

cians  nrTneailanCe  ,°f  ™yStery  in  the  conduct  of  physi- 
cians not  only  renders  their  art  suspicious,  but  lays  the 

inundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  disgrace  of  Medi- 

of  the  honpIt°  CnaraCterS  Can  be  more  different  than  that 
general lv  pb^slCian  and  the  quack;  yet  they  have 

fhem  i Lt  ,"flyely  h UCh  COnfoun<1«L  The  line  between 
.101  sufficiently  apparent;  at  least  it  is  too  fine  for 
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the  general  eye.  Few  persons  are  able  to  distinguish  suf- 
ficiently between  the  conduct  of  that  man  who  administers 
a secret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prescription  in 
mystical  characters  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus  the 
conduct  of  the  honest  physician,  which  needs  no  disguise, 
gives  a sanction  to  that  of  the  villain,  whose  sole  consequence 


_ . ...  . 11  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  w'hile 

people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honest  a man,  and  as 
well  qualified,  as  the  physician.  A very  small  degree  of 
medical  knowledge,  however,  would  be  sufficient  to  break 
this  spell  ; and  nothing  else  can  effectually  undeceive  them. 
It  is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  re- 
gard to  medicine,  which  renders  them  such  an  easy  prey: 
to  every  one  who  has  the  hardiness  to  attack  them  on  this 
quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other  means 
but  by  making  them  wiser. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  destroy  quackery  in  any  art 
or  science,  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it  among  man- 
kind. Did  physicians  write  their  prescriptions  in  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  country,  and  explain  their  intentions 
to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  understand  them,  it  would 
enable  him  to  know  when  the  medicine  had  the  desired 
effect ; would  inspire  him  with  absolute  confidence  in  the 
physician  ; and  would  make  him  dread  and  detest  every 
man  who  pretended  to  cram  a secret  medicine  down  his 
throat. 

Men  in  the  different  states  of  society,  have  very  differ- 
ent views  of  the  same  object.  Sometime  ago  it  was  the 
practice  of  this  country  for  every  person  to  say  his  prayers 
in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  that  language  or 
not.  This  conduct,  though  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  our 
ancestors,  appears  ridiculous  enough  to  us  ; and  doubt- 
less some  parts  of  ours  will  seem  as  strange  to  posterity. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  present  mode  of  medical 
prescription,  which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  sometime 
hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridiculous,  and 
a very  high  burlesque  upon  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

Hut  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likewise 
dangerous.  However  capable  physicians  may  be  of  writ- 
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ing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous  mistakes,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  often  happen.  But  suppose  the  apothe- 
cary ever  so  able  to  read  the  physician’s  prescription,  he 
js  generally  otherwise  employed,  and  the  business  of  rnak- 
mg  up  prescriptions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By 
t.us  means  the  gieatest  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when 
he  employs  a first-rate  physician,  in  reality  trusts  his  life 
in  the  hands  of  an  idle-boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewise  giddy  and  careless. 
Mistakes  will  sometimes  happen  in  spite  of  the  greaJest 
care  ; but,  where  human  lives  are  concerned,  all  possible 
methods,  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them  ' For 
this  reason,  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  instead  of  beiiur 
couched  in  mystical  characters,  and  a foreign  lano-ua«^ 

ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  most 
plain  and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 

Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people,  would 
not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  banish  quackery 
but  likewise  to  render  Medicine  more  universally  useful’ 
y extending  its  benefits  to  society.  However  Iona-  Medi- 

hn  re  bcen,kn°wn  as  a science,  we  will  venture 

haveeirhe  K y °f  2 ,m°,St  ,mPortant  l»»'P°ses  to  society 

ci.re  of  c is  r^T'T  ^’  °r  Very  little  attended  to.  The 
bthl  is  doubtless  a matter  of  great  importance  • 

but  the  preservation  of  health  is  of  stilf  heater  This  is 

in  "'b  - “d.,e.h;: 

It  fs  nnt  tn  k deret  as, P 3111  and  obvious  to  ail  as  possible 
m thri“n. 2 S;,pi-)0Set't  that  mei1  can  be  sufficiently  Upl 

ffieir  causes.  Ndther  «n  the  I W'‘ I T t0taUy  liSnorant 
p : , . , . clcnei  can  tiie  legislature,  m wdiose  nnwpr 

an  ew  teXnhe  b^he  r|f"aTrVinS  ^ pUbIic  healdl  thaia 

>roprietv  and  to  2 Facult/'  exert  tll;it  power  with 
ffee  of  medical  knliwfedge!^  adVantaSe’  wltbout  sotne  de- 
Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  rnfeht  a 

rouiS'Szt  to  ds  ;f  Tdical  kn0wlcdSe  * 

espective  stations  2 • 2 flanSers  peculiar  to  their 

leir  effects  r W,  Vc  1 ,s.  alvvays  easier  tlian  to  remove 

po«  &ovA£d„^ir11ge;  ‘"f ad  of  beinSa  check 

J yments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to  make 
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the  most  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  to  live  me- 
dically is  to  live  miserably  .*  but  it  might  with  equal  proprie- 
ty be  said,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to  live  miserably.  li 
physicians  obtrude  their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  man- 
kind, or  lay  down  rules  inconsistent  with  reason  or  common 
sense,  no  doubt  they  will  be  despiseu.  But  this  is  not  tne 
fault  of  Medicine,  it  proposes  no  rules  that  I know,  but 
such  as  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  true  enjoyment  ol 
life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real  happiness ot  man- 
kind. 

W e are  sorry  indeed  to  observe,  that  Medicine  lias  hither- 
to hardly  been  considered  as  a popular  science,  but  as  a 
branch  of  knowledge  solely  confined  to  a particular  set  o; 
men,  while  all  the  rest  have  been  taught  not  only  to  ne- 
glect, but  even  to  dread  and  despise  it.  It  will  bowevei 
appear,  upon  a more  strict  examination,  that  no  science 
better  deserves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  ot  bein^ 
rendered  generally  useful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  least  into  medica 
knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  then 
believe  they  have  every  disease  of  which  they  lead.  Tim 
I am  satisfied  will  seldom  be  the  case  with  sensible  people 
and,  suppose  it  were,  they  must  soon  be  undeceived.  A 
short  time  wuil  shew  them  their  error,  and  a little  moicj 
reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A single  instance  wil 
shew  the  absurdity  of  this  notion.  A sensible  iady,iathe. 
than  read  a medical  performance,  which  would  instruct  he  , 
in  the  management  of  her  children,  must  leave  them  en- 
tirely to  the  care  and  conduct  of  the  most  ignorant,  ciedu  : 
Ions,  and  superstitious  of  tbe  human  species. 

No  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general  importance! 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  nursing  and  management 
of  children.  Yet  few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  t<jj 
it.  They  leave  the  sole  care  of  their  tender  offspring,  ajj 
the  very  time  when  care  and  attention  are  most  necessary! 
to  hirelings,  who  are  either  too  careless  to  do  their  duty! 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affinnl 
that  more  human  lives  are  lost  by  the  carelessness  and  inj 
attention  of  parents  and  nurses,  than  are  saved  by  tuj 
Faculty  ; and  that  the  joint  and  well-conducted  endcaa 
vours,  both  of  private  persons  and  the  public,  for  th 
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preservation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage 
to  society,  than  the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its  pre- 
sent footing  1 * 


o 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  ; and  of 
course,,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  every 
where  deprived  of  them.  Physicians,  like  every  other 
people,  must  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor 
must  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  that  which 
is  worse  than  none.  There  are  not,  however,  any  where 
wanting  well-disposed  people,  of  better  seme,  who  are 
wi  ling  to  supply  the  defect  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor 
aid  not  their  fear  ot  doing  ill  often  suppress  their  inclina- 
ioii  to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred  from 

he  most  noble  and  praise- worthy  actions,  by  the  foolish 

■larms  sounded  in  their  ears  by  a set  of  men,  who,  to  raise 
‘e'i  °"n,  ™portance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing- 
ood,  find  fault  with  what  is  truly  commendable,  and 

u4d  hVer; li 3ttempt  t0  rfl,evc  the  sick  which  is  not  con- 
uued  by  the  precise  rules  of  Medicine.  These  frentle- 

ien  must  however  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  1 have  oft 

i known  such  well-disposed  persons  do  much  good  ; and 

en  piactice,  which  is  generally  the  result  of  poor! 

mse  and  observation,  assisted  by  a little  medical  read  no- 

frequent  y more  rational  than  that  of  the  ignorant  retain’ 

to  physie,  wh0  despises  both  reason  and  observation' 

s °°  R'ronS  r“te>  and  who,  while  he  is  dosin? 

neglects  other  thi^of 

ntal'0?,“Sthee  neCCSSarr  for  the  sick’  besides  medi- 
r them  of  1 ~ Peison  who  takes  care  to  procure  those 

SSETt  ,l",‘  * m 

in  of  medicine.  Thp  !GS  °r  want  °f  proper  nursing 
; necessaries  of  life  an  ,‘lr®.  re(lllent'y  in  want  of  even 
' a sick-bed  No  on  81,11  *>  of- what  is  proper 

vitness  of  r heir  situa  ’on  i ,magme\  W'10  has  "<*  been 

>ed  person  niavobv’  i°W  !m,d\  g°‘>d  a well-dis- 

nts  supplied  h’liero  ? 1 taklng  care  to  have  such 

y,  a more  m, hie  t tr  i,o  y “T.-f  be  3 more  "eces- 

minister  to  the  wants  of  « c°ii ' 'ke  actlon’  than  to 

wants  of  our  tellow-crcatures  in  dis- 
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tress.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among  man-  f 
kind,  this  conduct  will  be  approved  ; and  while  Heaven  is 
just,  it  must  be  rewarded  ! 

Persons  who  do  not  chuse  to  administer  medicine  to  the 
sick,  may  nevertheless  direct  their  regimen.  An  emi- 
nent medical  author  has  said,  That  by  diet  alone  all  the 
intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  answered  *.  No  doubt  a 
great  many  of  them  may  ; but  there  are  other  things  be- 
side diet,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
Many  hurtful  and  destructive  prejudices,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  sick,  still  prevail  among  the  people, 
which  persons  of  better  sense  and  learning  alone  can  eradi- 
cate. To  guard  the  poor  against  the  influences  of  these 
prejudices,  and  to  instil  into  their  minds  some  just  ideas 
of  the  importance  of  proper  food,  fresh  air,  cleanliness, 
and  other  pieces  of  regimen  necessary  in  diseases,  would 
be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  productive  ot  many  happy 
consequences.  A proper  regimen  in  most  diseases,  is  at 
least  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  greatly 
superior.. 

To  assist  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane  and 
benevolent  in  relieving  distress  ; to  eradicate  dangerous 
and  hurtful  prejudices  ; to  guard  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous against  the  frauds  and  impositions  of  quacks  and  im- 
postors ; and  to  shew  men  what  is  in  their  own  power, 
both  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases, 
are  certainly  objects  worthy  of  th.e  physician's  attention; 
These  were  the  leading  views  in  composing  and  publish- 
ing the  following  sheets.  They  were  suggested  by  an  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medi-. 
cine,  in  the  course  of  a pretty  long  practice  in  different 
parts  of  this  island,  during  which  the  author  has  often 
had  occasion  to  wish  that  his  patients,  or  those  aboui 
them,  had  been  possessed  of  some  such  plain  directory  toi 
regulating  their  conduct.  IIow  far  he  has  succeeded  ir 
his  endeavours  to  supply  this  deficiency,  must  be  left  foi 
others  to  determine  ; but  if  they  be  found  to  contribute  11 
any  measure  towards  alleviating  the  calamities  ot  mankind 
lie  will  think  his  labour  very  well  bestowed. 

* Arbuthnot. 
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rTnFTE  better  to  trace  diseases  from  their  original  causes, 
JL  we  shall  take  a view  of  the  common  treatment  of  man- 
kind in  the  state  of  infancy.  In  this  period  of  our  lives, 
the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad  constitution  are  generally 
laid  ; it  is  therefore  of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  causes  which  may  injure  the 
health  of  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  registers  of  the  dead,  that 
almost  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain  die 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed,  this  may 
appear  a natural  evil  ; but,  on  due  examination,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were  the  death 
of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would  be  as  liable 
to  die  young  as  man  ; but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the 
case. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  man,  notwithstanding  his 
superior  reason,  should  fall  so  far  short  of  other  animals  in 
tne  management  of  his  young  ; but  our  surprise  will  soon 
cease,  if  we  consider  that  brutes,  guided  by  instinct,  never 
err  in  this  respect  ; while  man,  trusting  solely  to  art,  is 
seldom  right*  Were  a catalogue  of  those  infants,  who  pe- 
lish  annually  by  art  alone,  exhibited  to  public  view,  it 
would  astonish  most  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children,  others 
must  be  employed  for  that  purpose  : these  will  always  en- 
deavour to  recommend  themselves  by  the  appearance  of 
extiaoi dinary  skill  and  address.  By  this  mean-  such  a 
number  ol  unnecessary  and  destructive  articles  have  been. 
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introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  so  many  of  thpin  perish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  a mother  who 
thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child,  or  who 
is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to  be  done 
for  it.  If  we  search  Nature  throughout,  we  cannot  find 
a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal  is  the  nurse  of  its 
own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the 
brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  share 
the  same  fate  with  those  of  the  human  species. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impose  it  as  a task  upon  e- 
very  mother  to  suckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
speculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  some  cases  impracti- 
cable, and  would  inevitably  prove  destructive  both  to  the 
mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  constitutions, 
subject  to  hysteric  fits,  or  other  nervous  affections,  make 
very  bad  nurses  ; and  these  complaints  are  now'  so  com- 
mon, that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of  fashion  free  from 
them  ; such  women,  therefore,  supposing  them  willing, 
are  often  unable  to  suckle  their  own  children. 

Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a* condition  to  give 
suck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  : but  who- 
ever considers  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  from  her  dic- 
tates, will  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  of  them  unable 
to  perform  that  necessary  office.  Mothers  who  do  not 
eat  a sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  free  air  and  exercise,  can  neither  have  wholesome 
juices  themselves,  nor  afford  proper  nourishment  for  an 
infant.  Hence  children  who  are  suckled  by  delicate  wo- 
men, either  die  young,  or  continue  weak  and  sickly  all 
their  lives. 

When  we  say  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a condi- 
tion to  suckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  discouraging  that  practice.  Every  mother 
who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  so  tender  and  agree- 
able an  office*.  But,  suppose  it  to  be  out  of  her  power, 

* Many  advantages  would  arise  to  society,  as  well  as  to  indivi- 
duals, from  mothers  suckling  their  own  children.  It  would  prevent  the 
temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  abandoning  their  chil- 
dren to  suckle  those  of  the  rich  for  the  sake  of  gain  j by  which  means 
society  loses  many  of  its  most  useful  members,  and  mothers  become  i”. 
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she  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  great  service  to  her  child. 
The  business  of  nursing  is  by  no  means  confined  to  giv- 
ing suck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is 
the  easiest  part  of  it.  Numberless  other  offices  are  neces- 
sary for  a child,  which  the  mother  ought  at  least  to  see 
done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  sole  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly 
deserves  that  name.  A child,  by  being  brought  up  un- 
der the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  secures  her  affection,  but 
may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  eare  though 
it  be  suckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother  be  better 
employed  than  in  superintending  the  nursery  } This  is 
at  once  the  most  delightful  and  important  office;  yet  the 
most  trivial  business  or  insipid  amusements  are  often  pre- 
ferred to  it  ! A strong  proof  both  of  the  bad  taste  and 
.wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be . regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  be- 
stowed in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  children  to 
those  whom  Nature  has  designed  for  mothers.  This,  in- 
stead of  being  made  the  principal,  is  seldom  considered 
is  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any  wonder,  when 
Lemales  so  educated  come  to  be  mothers,  that  they  should 
ne  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  belonging  to  that  charac- 
ter ? However  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true, 
.hat  many  mothers,  and  those  of  fashion  too,  are  as  igno- 
am,  when  they  have  brought  a child  into  the  worlcf,  of 
Adiat-isto.be  done  for  it,  as  the  infant  itself.  indeed, 
ne  most  ignorant  of  the  sex  are  general Iy  reckoned  the 
nost  knowing  in  the  business  of  nursing.  Hence,  sensible 
)eople  become  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ; 
nc.  the  nursing  of  children,  instead  of  being  conducted  by 
eason,  is  the  result  of  whim  and  caprice. * 


>me  sense  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring.  I am  sure  I speak 
uhm  the  truth  when  I say,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  those  children 

ZCrl  "5  thuybai\doned  by  ^eir  mothers.  For  this  reason  no 
° l er  sllould  be  allowed  to  suckle  another’s  child,  till  her  own  is  either 

Z ’ Z 1 t0ube  Weaned-  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  save  many 
e among  the  poorer  sort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  most  wo- 

- no  makt  god  nurses  are  able  to  suckle  two  children  in  succession 
on  tne  same  milk. 

i acitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  historian,  complains  greatly  o i 
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Were  the  time  that  is  generally  spent  by  females  in  the 
acquisition  of  trifling  accompli  lunents,  employed  in  learn- 
ing how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; how  to  dress  them  so 
as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their  motions  ; how  to 
feed  them  with  wholesome  and  nourishing  food  ; how  to 
exercise  their  tender  bodies,  so  as  best  to  promote  their 
growth  and  strength  : were  these  made  the  objects  of  female; 
instruction,  mankind  would  derive  the  greatest  advantages 
from  it.  But  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  dress  and  public  shew,  we  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the 
most  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of  in- 
forming themselves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their 
infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not  only  to  form 
the  body,  but  also  to  give  the  mind  its  most  early  bias. 
They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make  men 
healthy  or  valetudinary,  useful  in  life,  or  the  pests  of  so- 
ciety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  person  concerned  in  the 
management  of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal  inte- 
rest in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  assist  in  every  thing 
that  respects  either  the  improvement  of  the  body  or  mind. 
It  is  pity  that  the  men  should  be  so  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reason  why  females 
know  so  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  desirous  to  ex- 
cel in  such  accomplishments  as  recommend  them  to  the  o- 
ther  sex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  such  a distance 
from  even  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nursery,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they 
supposed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  kennel  or  the  stables:  a gentleman  of  the  first 
rank  is  not  ashamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  ma- 

tlic  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladles  in  Ills  time,  with  regard  to  the  care 
of  their  offspring.  He  says  that,  in  former  times,  the  greatest  women 
in  Rome  used  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the  house  and  attend 
{.heir  children  ; but  that  now  the  young  infant  was  committed  to  the 
sole  care  of  some  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other  menial  servant. — YYc  arc 
afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much 
g.omid  for  this  complaint. 
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nagement  of  his  dogs  and  horses,  yet  would  blush  were 
lie  surprised  in  performing  the  same  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  existence  from  himself,  who  is  the  heir  of 
his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  physicians  themselves  been  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  management  of  children  ; this  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  sole  province  of  old  women,  while 
men  of  the  first  character  in  physic  have  refused  to  visit 
infants  even  when. sick*  Such  conduct  in  the  Faculty  has 
not  only  caused  this  branch  of  Medicine  to  be  neglected, 
hut  has  also  encouraged  the  other  sex  to  assume  an  abso- 
lute title  to  prescribe  for  children  in  the  most  dangerous 
diseases.  The  consequence  is,  that  a physician  is  seldom 
called  till  the  good  women  iiave  exhausted  all  their  skill  ; 
when  his  attendance  can  only  serve  fo  divide  the  blame, 
and  appease  the  disconsolate  parents. 

Nurses  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  diseases  ; 
but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  some  person  of  skill  ought 
immediately  to  be  consulted,  'The.  diseases  of  children  are 
generally  acute,  and  the  least  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  physicians  more  attentive  to  the  diseases  of  in- 
fants, they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
them  properly  when  sick,  but  likewise  to  give  useful  di- 
rections for  their  management  when  well.  The  diseases 
of  children  are  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  be  understood 
as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  cannot  tell  their 
complaints  ; but  the  causes  of  them  may  be  pretty  certain- 
ly discovered  by  observing  the  symptoms,  and  putting 
proper  questions  to  the  nurses.  Besides,  the  diseases  of 

infants  being  less  complicated,  are  easier  cured  than  those 
of  adults  *. 

it  is  really  astonishing,  that  so  little  attention  should  in 
general  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  infants.  What 
labour  and  expence  are  daily  bestowed  to  prop  an  old  tot- 
teiing  carcase  for  a few  years,  while  thousands  of  those, 

* I he  common  opinion,  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  hard  to  dis- 
cover and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  physicians  from  paying 
(.hat  attention  to  them  which  they  deserve.  J can,  however,  fiom  ex- 
perience declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation  ; and  that  the 

diseases  of  inlants  are  neither  so  difficult  to  discover,  nor  so  ill  to  cure 
|s  those  of  adults. 
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who  might  be  useful  in  life,  perish  without  being  regard 
eel  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  according  t 
their  present,  not  their  future  usefulness.  Though  tbi 
is  of  all  others  the  most  erroneous  method  of  estimation 
yet  upon  no  other  principle  is  it  possible  to  account  fo 
the  general  indifference  with  respect  to  the  death  of  m 
fa  nls. 


Of  Diseased  Parents. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of.  children  is,  the  uv- 
healthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  expect  a rich  crop  from  a barren  soil,  as  that  strong; 
mid  healthy  children  should  be  born  of  parents  whose  con- 
stitutions have  been  worn  out  with  intemperance  or  dis- 
ease. 

An  ingenious  writer*  observes,  that  on  the  constitutior. 
of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their  offspring.  Nc 
■one  who  believes  this,  will  be  surprised,  on  a view  of  the 
female  world,  to  find  diseases  and  death  so  frequent  among 
children.  A delicate  female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an 
utter  stranger  to  exercise  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea 
and  other  slops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but 
it  will  hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  first  blast  of  disease  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  : or,  should  it  struggle 
through  a few  years  existence,  its  feeble  frame,  shaken 
with  convulsions  from  every  trivial  cause,  will  be  unable 
to  perform  the  common  functions  of  life,  and  prove  a bur- 
den to  society. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular  lives 
of  fathers,  we  shall  see  further  cause  to  believe  that1 
children  are  often  hurt  by  the  constitution  of  their  parents. ; 
A sickly  frame  may  be  originally  induced  by  hardships  or 
intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  It  is  impossible 
that  a course  of  vice  should  not  spoil  the  best  constitution  : 
and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a just  pu- 
nishment for  the  folly  of  the  sufferer;  but  when  once  a 
disease  is  contracted  and  riveted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed 
on  posterity.  YThat  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the 
scurvy,  or  the  King’s  evil,  to  transmit  to  our  offspring  1 

* Rousseau. 
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low  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great  estate 
lad  he  been  boin  a beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his  fa- 
her’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting  his  diseases  ! 

A person  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady  oughfe 
mt  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  shortens  his  own  fife 
nit  transmits  misery  toothers:  but  when  both  parties  are 
ieeply  tainted  with  the  scrophula,  the  scurvy,  or  the  like 
he  effects  must  be  still  worse.  If  such  hayi  any  is^ 
ney  must  be  miserable  indeed.  Want  of  attention  to 
aese  things,  in  forming  connections  for  life,  has  rooted  out 
lore  ram  dies  than  plague,  famine,  or  the  sword  ; and  as 
)ngas  these  connections  are  formed  from  mercenary  views., 
ae  evil  wall  be  continued  *. 


In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  so  little  re- 
am is  had  to  the  health,  and  form  of  the  object.  Our 

“ tnOWj  tllal  -hj  §enerous  courser  cannot  be  bred 
utot  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  sagacious  spaniel  out 

iIk  snail i ng  cur.  Ibis  is  settled  upon  immutable  laws 

nt  man  who  marries  a woman  of  a sickly  constitution' 

descended  of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views 

aman  ’mav"01  ^ 1°  ^ 3 pradent  Part-  A diseased 

;>man  may  prove  fertde;  should  this  be  the  case  the  fa- 

•'  hheUfrheCT  ",  infi;lnai'y  : prospect  of  hap.ti- 

jiKlge.ff hef  3 fam‘ly  haS’  We  shal1  Jeave  any  one 

SuaCrphnfd/en  m haV6.the  misfbrt™e  to  be  born  of  dis- 
n oth  n •eqH,re  be  nursed  greater  care 

■ dele  'off  S the  °nly  way  t0  make  amends  for 
ntl,  A constitution  ; and  it  will  often  no  a pf  ! 


A f ^ ;r;~d?rd  a*™™.  **  ^ 

ce  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  .’he  Sa\  C :e-'T  'nstcad  of  propagating 

The  jews,  ’by  the  r aw,  L ’e  WUh  ? °l changed, Tgs.  * 

ner  of  commerce  with  The  T f°Md  '“‘rave8  any 

f ought  have  a ^dal  ' a 5 ^ ‘ndCed  “ a11  tllis  'eg. 
have  act,, ally  been  folbid  to  marry  Th?™  C°Um,ri“’  diseased  P«- 
. a natural  deformity  and  nnli.  T • , . an  evl1  of  a complicated 
c consideration.  • ’ “ ^ Pt>IltiCal  misch'ef  5 and  therefore  requires  a 
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Those  who  inherit  any  family  disease  ought  to  be  very! 
circumspect  in  their  manner  of  living.  'I hey  should  coiw 
sider  well  the  nature  of  such  disease,  and  guard  against  it|j 
bv  a proper  regimen,  it  is  certain,  that  family  diseases 
have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept  off  for  one  genera j 
tion  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  by  pcisisting  nij 
the  same  course,  such  diseases  might  at  length  be  whodya 
eradicated.  This  is  a subject  very  little  regarded,  thoughj 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Family  constitutions  are  an 
capable  of  improvement  as  family  estates;  and  the  liber- 
tine, who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his  poste-l 
vity,  than  the  prodigal  who  squanders  away  the  other. 


Of  the  Clothing  oj  Children . 


The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  so  simple  a matter,  that  r 
is  surprising  how  any  person  should  err  in  it;  yet  man) 
children  lose  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed,  by  in- 
attention to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  use  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but  tc 
keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  propose,  i 
to  wrap  it  in  a soft  loose  covering.  Were  a mother  lef 
to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  she  would  certainly  pur: 
sue  this  course,  But  the  business  of  dressing  an  infant  hn 
loner  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  last  be 
come  a secret,  which  none  but  adepts  pretend  to  under 

stand. 

From  the  most  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
that  a woman  in  labour  should  have  some  person  to  attenc 
her.  This  in  time  became  a business ; and,  as  in  all  o 
thers,  those  who  were  employed  in  it  strove  to  outdo  on 
another  in  the  different  branches  of  their  piofession.  Th 
dressing  of  a child  came  of  course  to  be  considered  as  th 
midwife’s  province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  moi. 
dexterity  she  could  shew  in  this  article,  the  more  her  sku 
would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  seconded  by  th 
vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  desirous  of  making 
shew  of  the  infant  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambition 
to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it  as  possible, 
it  came  to  be  thought  as  necessary  for  a midwife  tovxec 
in  bracing  and  dressing  an  infant,  as  ter  a surgeon  to 
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expert  in  applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb  ; and  the 
poor  child,  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many 
tollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fractured  in  the  birth  ; while  these  were  often 
so  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender  frame, 
but  even  to  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
other  organs  necessary  for  life. 

In  most  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling  children 
with  so  many  bandages  is  now,  in  some  measure,  laid 
aside ; but  it  would  still  be  a difficult  task  to  persuade  the 
generality  of  mankind,  that  the  shape  of  an  infant  does  not 
entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the  midwife.  So  far,  how- 
ever, are  all  her  endeavours  to  mend  the  shape  from  beiiur 
successful,  that  they  constantly  operate  the  contrary  way", 
and  manKind  become  defbimed  in  proportion  to  the  means 
used  to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be 
found  among  uncivilized  nations  ? So  little  indeed,  that 
it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  ail  their  deformed’chil- 
then  to  death.  Ihe  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  such  a 
thing  as  a deformed  child.  Neither  should  we,  if  we  fol- 
: lowed  their  example.  Savage  nations  never  think  of  man- 
iciing  their  children.  They  allow  them  the  full  use  of 
3 very  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wash 
dieu  bodies  daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management 
heir  children  become  so  strong  and  hardy,  that;  by  the 
■nne  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurse’s  arms,  theirs 
ue  able  to  shift  for  themselves 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  necessary  to  procure  a 
ne  shape.  1 hough  many  of  them  are  extremely  delicate 
vhen  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never  find  them 
,iovv  crooked  tor  want  of  swaddling  bands.  Is  nature  less 
;enerous  to  the  human  kind  ? No  f but  we  take  the  bu 
mess  out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

■Af  °nl-  'I'6  anai°gy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very 

:ee  from  all  31113  tC  “n  they  ou«ht  t0  be  kePt  easy  and 
ec  horn  alt  pressure,  They  cannot  indeed  tell  theircom- 

e*  AfrL°tf  mine’  'lh0  was  Sevefal  years  on  the  c°ast  of  Africa  tells 
their  bodies  “T  theirchi!d™,  nor ’apply 

cm  to  tumble  aboufnt  * k d’  b . &y  them  °n  a paiiet’  and  suffer 
tve  any  disease  pkMUre  ’ yet  they  are  aI1  *raight,  and  seldom 
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plaints  ; but  they  can  shew  signs  of  pain  ; and  this  they  | 
never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  hurt  by  their  clothes. 
No  sooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they 
seem  pleased  and  happy  ; yet,  strange  infatuation  ! the 
moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed 
to  their  chains. 

If  we  consider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of  soft 
pipes,  replenished  with  fluids  in  continual  motion,  the 
danger  of  pressure  will  appear  in  the  strongest  light.  Na- 
ture", in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  children, 
has  formed  their  bodies  soft  and  flexible;  and  lest  they 
should  receive  any  injury  from  pressure  in  the  womb,  has 
surrounded  the  foetus  every  where  with  fluids.  i his 
shews  the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal 
pressure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  a- 
gainst  every  thing  that  might  in  the  least  cramp  or  confine  i 
their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  so  soft  and  cartilaginous, 
that  they  readily  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  easily 
assume  a bad  shape,  which  can  never  alter  be  remedied. 
Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  people  appear  with  high  shoul- 
ders, crooked  spines,  and  flat  breasts,  who  w?ere  as  well 
proportioned  at  their  birth  as  others,  but  had  the  misfor-^  i 
tune  to  be  squeezed  out  of  shape  by  the  application  ot 
stays  and  bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obstructing  the  circulation,  likewise  pre- 
vents the  equal  distribution  of  nourishment  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth  becomes 
unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large,  while  another  re- 
mains too  small  ; and  thus  in  tiifle  the  whole  frame  be- 
comes disproportioned  and  mishapen.  I o this  we  must 
add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  natu- 
rally shrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt ; and,  by  putting 
its  body  into  unnatural  postures  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weakness 
or  disease  ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  ot  improper 
clothing.  Nine  tenths,  at  least,  of  the  deformity  among 
mankind,  must  be  imputed  to  this  cause.  A deformed 
body  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  but  by  a bad 
figure  both  the  animal  and  vital  functions  must  be  imped- 
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ed,  and  of  course  health  impaired.  Hence  few  people  re- 
markably mishapen  are  strong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as  the 
circulation  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
respiration,  the  peristaltic  motion,  &c.  afford  another 
strong  argument  for  keeping  the  body  of  an  infant  free 
from  all  pressure.  These  organs,  not  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  move,  are  easily  stopped  ; but  when  this  hap- 
pens, death  must  ensue.  Hardly  any  method  could  be 
Revised  more  effectually  to  stop  these  motions,  than  bracing 
the  body  too  tight  with  rollers*  and  bandages.  Were 
• these  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  body  of  an 
adult  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail 
to  hurt  the  digestion  and  make  him  sick.  How  much 
more  hurtful  they  must  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, we  shall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  considers  these  things  will  not  be  surprised, 
that  so  many  children  die  of  convulsions  soon  after  the 
birth.  These  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  some  inward 
cause;  but  in  fact,  they  oftener  proceed  from  our  own 
imprudent  conduct.  I have  known  a child  seized  with 
convulsion-fits  soon  after  the  midwife  had  done  swaddling 
it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  bandages,  was 
immediately  relieved,  and  never  had  the  disease  afterwards, 
Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  ne- 
cessary. 

It  would  be  safer  to  fasten  the  clothes  of  an  infant  with 
strings  than  pins,  as  these  often  gall  and  irritate  their 
tender  skins,  and  occasion  disorders.  Fins  have,  been 
found  sticking  about  half  an  inch  into  the  body  of' a child, 
arter  it  had  died  of  convulsion  fits,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, proceeded  from  that  cause. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightness  of  their 
clothes,  but  also  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has  some 
degiee  of  fever  after  the  birth,  and  if  it  be  loaded  with 
<oo  many  clothes,  the  fever  must  be  increased.  But  this 
is  not  all  ; the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed  with  the  mo- 
thei,  who  is  often  likewise  feverish  ; to  which  we  may 

* 1 his  is  by  no  means  inveighing  against  a thing  that  does  not  happen, 
n many  parts  ot  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
b aPP“e<I  nghtly  round  the  child’s  body  as  soon  as  it  is  born. 
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add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  wines,  and  other 
heating  things,  too  frequently  given  to  children  immediate- 
ly after  the  birth.  When  all  these  are  combined,  which 
jdoes  not  seldom  happen,  they  must  increase  the  fever  to 
such  a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider  that,  after  they  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  situation  mentioned  above,  they  are  often  sent 
into  the  country  to  be  nursed  in  a cold  house.  Is  it' 
any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  such  a transition,  catches 
a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  some  other  fatal  disease  r 
When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not  being  suf- 
ficiently expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for 
life  ; hence  proceed  coughs,  consumptions,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  breast. 

It  would  answer  little  purpose  to  specify  the  particular 
species  of  dress  proper  for  an  infant.  These  will  always 
■vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  custom  and 
the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be  observed  is. 
That  a child  have  no  more  clothes  than  are  necessanj  to  keep 
it  warm , and  that  they  he  quite  easy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
mot  suffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of  this  ridiculous 
piece  of  dress  both  on  children  and  adults.  The  madness 
in  favour  of  stay*  seems,  however,  to  be  somewhat  abated  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wise 
enough  to  know,  that  the  human  shape  does  not  solely 
depend  upon  whale  bone  and  bend-leather  *. 

1 shall  only  add  with  respect  to  the  clothes  of  children, 
that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  Children 
perspire  more  than  adults  ; and  if  their  clothes  be  not  fre- 
quently changed,  they  become  very  hurtful.  Dirty  clothes 
not  only  gall  and  fret  the  tender  skins  of  infants,  but  like- 

¥ 

* Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower 
station  jn  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  sorry  to  understand,  that  there  are  still  mothers  mad  enough  to 
face  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve  their  shape.  As  rea- 
soning would  be  totally  lost  upon  such  people,  I shall  beg  leave  to  ask 
them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed  women  for  one  man  ? aud  likewise  to 
•recommend  to  their  perusal  a short  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to 
deform  the  human  body. 
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wise  occasion  ill  smells  ; and,  what  is  worse,  tend  to  pro- 
duce vermin  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  the  health  of  children.  It  promotes 
the  perspiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees  the  body  from 
superfluous  humours,  which,  if  retained,  could  not  fail  to 
occasion  diseases.  No  mother  or  nurse  can  have  any  ex- 
cuse for  allowing  a child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige 
her  to  give  it  coarse  clothes  ; but  if  she  does  not  keep  them 
clean,  it  must  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

N attire  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an  in- 
'ant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not  suf- 
icient  to  prevent  some  who  think  themselves  wiser  than 
Mature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  children  without 
lei  provision.  Nothing  can  shew  the  disposition  which 
mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature,  more  than  their 
rideavouring  to  bring  up  children  without  the  breast. 

. ie  mother  s milk,  or  that  of  a healthy  nurse,  is  unques- 
ionably  the  best  food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  na- 
ure  can  afford  a proper  substitute  for  it.  Children 
lay  se^m  t0  thlive  for  a few  months  without  the  breast  • 
ut,  when  teething,  the  small-pox,  and  other  diseases  in- 
‘dentto  chdd-hood,  come  on,  they  generally  perish. 

, c soon  alter  t{ie  birth,  shews  an  inclination  to 
11  i ; and  tIlere  ,s  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grati- 
ea.  Jt  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  always  come 
nmed.ateiy  after  the  birth  ; but  this  is  the  way  to  S' 

reasts’-insC  filSt|™llk  that  tlle  clli,d  can  squet-’ze  out  of  the 

Tls  FtZT  ri®  pUrp,°Se,of  cleansing>  better  than  aii  the 
f apothecary  s shop,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 

cident  tT  mothers^  ^ b‘eaSt’  feVerS’  and  othcr  diseases 
It  is  strange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  first  thin* 

edfcineVv  I be  cIr"gS'  1 his  is  beginning  with 

ith  it  if  s.’  and  ,no  W0llde'-  b they  generally  ended 
,t  disdiarfe f f U'S  lapPens»  lndeed>  that  a child  does 

is  has  \'“eC°WUm  S°  soon  as  could  be  wished  ; 

■ tiCvd  physicians,  in  such  cases,  to  give  some- 
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tiling  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanse  the  first  passages.; 
Mid  wives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never  fail  to 
give  syrups,  oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  necessary  or  not. 
Cramming  an  infant  with  such  indigestible  stuff  as  soon 
as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make  it  sick,  and  is  more 
likely  to  occasion  diseases,  than  to  prevent  them.  Chil- 
dren are  seldom  long  after  the  birth  without  having  pas- 
sage both  by  stool  and  urine  ; though  these  evacuations 
may  be  wanting  for  some  time  without  any  danger.  But  if 
children  must  have  something  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breast,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk  ; or  rather  water 
alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  sugar,  if  this  be 
given  without  any  wines  or  spiceries,  it  will  neither  heat 
the  blood,  Iqad  the  stomach,  nor  occasion  gripes. 

Upon  the  first  sight  of  an  infant,  almost  every  person 
is  struck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and 
Wanting  support.  This  naturally  suggests  the  need  oi 
cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  universally  mixed  with 
the  first  food  of  children.  Nothing  can.be  more'fallacious 
than  this  way  of  reasoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants 
than  the  conduct  founded  upon  it.  Children  requird 
very  little  food  for  some  time  after  the  birth  ; and  whad 
they  receive  should  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cool- 
ing  quality.  A very  small  quantity  of  wine  is  sufficient  to 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; but  every  person 
conversant  in  these  matters  must  know,  that  most  of  the 
diseases  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat  of  their  hu- 
mours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurse  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child 
will  need  little  or  no  Other  food  before  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once  or  twice 
a-day,  a little  of  some  food  that  is  easy  ol  digestion,  as 
water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth  with  bread  in  it,  and 
such  like.  This  will  ease  the  mother,  will  accustom  the 
child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render  the  wean- 
ing both  less  difficult  and  less  dangerous.  All  great  and 
sudden  transitions  are  to  be  avoided  in  nursing,  for  this 
purpose,  the  food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  simple, 
but  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  tlie  properties  or 
milk.  Indeed  milk  itself  should  make  a principal  part  of 
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heir  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for  some 
ime  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light  bread. 
Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  soon  as  it  shews  an  in- 
dination to  chew;  and  it  may  at  all  times  be  allowed  as 
nuch  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The  very  chewing  of 
>read  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  and  the  dis- 
:harge  of  saliva,  while,  by  mixing  with  the  nurse’s  milk 
n the  stomach,  it  will  afford  an  excellent  nourishment, 
children  discover  an  early  inclination  to  chew  whatever 
> put  into  their  hands.  Parents  observe  the  inclination, 
ut  generally  mistake  the  object.  Instead  of  giving  the 
hild  something  which  may  at  once  exercise  its  gumst  and 
[lord  it  nourishment,  they  commonly  put.  into  its  hand  a 
lece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A crust  of 
read  is  the  best  gum-stick.  It  not  only  answers  the  pur- 
•ose  better  than  any  thing  else,  but  has  the  additional 
"operties  of  nourishing  the  child,  and  carrying  the  saliva 

own  to  the  stomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be 
t st. 


Bread,  besides  being  used  dry,  may  be  many  ways  pre- 
red  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  best  methods  is 
boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the  water  off,  and 
■ ixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quantity  of  new  milk  un- 
•ded.  Milk  is  both  more  wholesome  and  nourishing 
ls  way  than  boiled,  and  is  less  apt  to  occasion  costive- 
ss*  *or  a child  farther  advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed 
veal  or  chicken  broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like, 
ead  is  a proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided 
'e  B a,n>  inade  of  wholesome  grain,  and  well  fermented  • 
t when  enriched  with  fruits,  sugars,  or  such  things,  it 

[t  is  soon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when 

after  rl5°l  tCCtl1  t0  ea^ 't-  sllould  never  taste  it 

‘ icy  are  weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought  to 

/nc*eec^  wken  children  live  wholly  on 

the  !,?i,  °°i  ’ “i ‘S  3pt  t0  sonr  011  their  stomachs;  but, 
he  other  hand,  too  much  flesh  heats  the  body,  and  oc- 

toints  out8’  aiJd  °ther  inflammatory  diseases.  This  plain- 

nost  proper  ?oTchfld«rfa,limal  8nd  veSetable 
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Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants,  than  the  com-  i 
mon  method  of  sweetening  their  food.  Jt  entices  them  to;j 
take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes  them  grow  t; 
fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  the  food  of  chil-  ; 
dren  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would  never  take  morel 
than  enough.  Their  excesses  are  entirely  owing  to  nur-i 
ses.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  en-  j 
ticed  to  take  it,  by  making  it  sweet  and  agreeable  to  thefl 
palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a child,  should  in  time! 
be  induced  to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too  muchl 
food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be  fed  four  ori 
five  times  a day  ; but  should  never  be.  accustomed  to  eat j 
in  the  night  ; neither  should  it  have  too  much  at  a time. 
Children  thrive  best  with  small  quantities  of  food  tre- 
quently  given.  T his  neither  overloads  the  stomach,  not 
hurts  the  digestion,  and  is  certainly  more  agreeable  tc 
Nature. 

Writers  on  nursing  have  inveighed  with  such  vehemence 
against  giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many  parents* 
by  endeavouring  to  shun  that  error,  have  run  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  ruined  the  constitutions  of  their  chil- 
dren. But  the  error  of  pinching  children  in  their  food  is 
more  hurtful  than  the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many 
ways  of  relieving  herself  when  overcharged  ; but  a child, 
who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a strong 
or  healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed  on 
both  sides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ; but  where  one 
child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  suffer  from 
the  quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims  oui 
strictest  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they  them- 
selves love,  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : but  this  no- 
tion is  very  absurd.  In  the  more  advanced  periods  of 
life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food,  which,  wnen 
children,  w'e  could  not  endure.  Besides,  there  are  many 
things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very  well  with  the  stomach 
of  a grown  person,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  a child  , 
as  high  seasoned,  salted,  and  smoke-dried  provisions,  &c* ; 
It  would  also  be  improper  to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,| 
strong  broths,  rich  soups,  or  the  like.- 
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Ail  strong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some  pa- 
rents teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a practice  cannot 
rail  to  do  mischief*  These  children  seldom  escape  the 
violence  of  the  small-pox,  measles,  hooping-cough,  or 
some  inflammatory  disorder.  Milk,  water,  butter-milk, 
or  whey,  are  the  most  proper  for  children  to  drink,  it 
they  have  any  thing  stronger,  it  may  be  fine  small  beer,  or 
a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  The  stomachs  of  children, 
can  digest  well  enough  without  the  assistance  of  warm  sti- 
mulants * besides,  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  easily  hurt 
by  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits*  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  sour 
and  relax  the  stomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a 
proper  nest  for  insects.  Children  indeed  shew'  a great 
inclination  for  fruit,  and  i am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity, 
fit  would  have  no  bad  effects.  We  never  find  a natu- 
ral inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are 
generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correct  the  heat  and  acri- 
mony of  the  humours.  This  is  what  most  children  re- 
quire ; only  care  should  be  taken  lest  they  exceed,  in- 
deed  the  best  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  excess 
n the  use  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow 
them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good  *. 

Hoots  which  contain  a crude  viscid  juice  should  be 
sparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with. 

p°ss  humours,-  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  diseases, 

i his  caution  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  poor;  glad 
o obtain  at  a small  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 

heir  children*  they  stuff  them  two  or  three  times  a: 

lay  with  greasy  potatoes,  or  other  crude  vegetables, 
-mddren  had  better  eat  a smaller  quantity  of  food 
vincii  yields  a wholesome  nourishment,  than  be  cram- 

Children  are  always  sickly  in  the  fruit-season,  which  rfiay  be  thus 
ccounted  for:  lwo  thirds  ot  the  fruit  which  comes  to  market  in  this 
ountry  is  really  unripe  ; and  children  not  being  in  a condition  to  judge 
>r  themselves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon,  which  often 
'oves  little  better  than  a poison  to  their  tender  bowels.  Servants,  and" 
t.iers  who  have  the  care  of  children,  should  be  si  ictly  forbid  to  piv>' 
vm  any  fruit  without  the  knowledge" of  their  parents,- 
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mcd  with  what  their  digestive  powers  are  unable  properly  i 
to  assimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewise  to  be  sparingly  given  to  children.  ■ 
It  both  relaxes  the  stomach,  and  produces  gross  1m-  I 
moors.  Indeed,  most  things  that  are  fat  or  oily,  have  this  \ 
effect.  B utter,  when  salted,  becomes  still  more  hurtful. 
Instead  of  butter,  so  liberally  given  to  children  in  most 
parts  of  Britain,  we  w’ould  recommend  honey.  Honey  ■ 
is  not  only  wholesome,  but  cooling,  cleansing,  and  tends  i 
to  sweeten  the  humours.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  sel-  j 
dom  troubled  with  worms:  they  are  also  less  subject  to  j 
cutaneous  diseases,  as  itch,  scabbed  head,  See. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children  j 
ought  to  be  altogether  moist.  When  children  live  entire- 
ly upon  slops,  it  relaxes  their  solids,  renders  them  weak, 
and  disposes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  scrophula,  and  other 
glandular  disorders.  Relaxation  is  one  of  the  most  gene- 
ral causes  of  the  diseases  ot  children.  Every  thing  there- 
fore which  tends  to  unbrace  their  solids,  ought  to  be  care- 
ful I \ avoided. 

We  would  not  be  understood  by  these  observations,  as 
confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food.  Their 
diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always  that  suffi- 
cient regard  be  had  to  simplicity. 

Of  the  Exercise  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  render  the  life  of 
man  shoit  and  miserable,  none  has  greater  influence  than 
the  want  of  proper  exercise:  healthy  parents,  whole- 
some food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little,  where  ex- 
ercise is  neglected.  Sufficient  exercise  will  make  up  for 
several  defects  in  nursing  ; but  nothing  can  supply  the 
want  of  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health,  the 
growth,  and  the  strength  of  children. 

The  desire  ot  exercise  is  coeval  with  life  itself.  W ere 
this  principle  attended  to,  many  diseases  might  be  prevent- 
ed. But,  while  indolence  and  sedentary  employments 
prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from  either  taking  sufficient 
exercise  themselves,  or  giving  it  to  their  children,  what 
liave  we  to  expect  but  diseases  and  deformity  among  their 
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offspring?  The  rickets,  so  destructive  to  children,  never 
appeared  in  Britain  till  Manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and 
people,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to 
follow  sedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is  a- 
mongst*  these  people  that  this  disease  chiefly  prevails,  and 
not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  shews  the  propriety 
of  giving  exercise  to  children  Every  other  animal  makes 
use  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  many 
of  them,  even  when  under  no  necessity  of  moving  in  quest 
of  food,  cannot  be  restrained  without  force.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  case  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  most  other  young 
animals.  If  these  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frisk  a- 
bout  and  take  exercise,  they  would  soon  die  or  become 
diseased.  The  same  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the 
human  species  ; but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercise 
themselves,  it  is  the  business  of  their  parents  and  nurses  to 
assist  them. 

Children  may  be  exercised  various  ways.  The  best  me- 
thod, while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in  the 
nurse’s  arms  *.  This  gives  the  nurse  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out  every  thing  that 
may  please  and  delight  its  fancy.  Besides,  it  is  much  safer 
than  swinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the 
care  of  such  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

’ Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  set  one  child  to  keep 
another  ; this  conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants, 
and  has  rendered  others  miserable  for  life. 

VVdien -children  begin  to  walk,  the  safest  and  best  me- 
ihod  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The  com- 
11011  way<>  °f  swinging  them  in  leading-strings  lixed  to 
heir  backs,  has  several  bad  consequences,  it  makes  them 
hrow  their  bodies  forward,  and  press  with  their  whole 
'eight  upon  the  stomach  and  breast;  by  this  means  the 
ueathing  is  obstructed,  the  breast  flattened,  and  the  bowels 
01  n pressed  ; which  must  hurt  the  digestion,  and  occasion 
onsumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  diseases. 

I he  nurse  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper  posi- 
0n  ’ as  °e!nrnmy  is  often  the  consequence  of  inattention  to  this  circurn- 
Jts  ^nation  ought  also  to  be  frequently  changed.  I have  known 

lVari  S ^ kCnt  °n  °ne  S^e’  ^ ^le  nurse  carrying  it  constantly  on 
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Ii  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  arc  set  upon 
their  feet  too  soon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  , 
true.  Every  member  acquires  strength  in  proportion  as 
it  i . exercised.  fhe  limbs  of  children  are  weak  indeed* 
but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light;  and  had  they  i 
skill  to  direct  themselves,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  sup-  y 
port  their  own  weight.  Whoever  heard  of  any  other  ani- 
mal that  became  crooked  by  using  its  legs  too  soon  r In-  | 
deed,  if  a child  is  not  permitted  to  make  any  use  of  its  j 
legs  till  a considerable  time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  i 
set  upon  them  "with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  J 
be  some  danger  ; but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  j 
child’s  not  having  .been  accustomed  to  use  its  legs  from  j 
the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  sort  think  they  are  great  gainers 
by  making  their  children  lie  or  sit  while  they  themselves 
work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  By  neglecting 
to  give  their  children  exercise,  they  are  obliged  to  keep 
them  a long  time  before  they  can  do  any  thing  for  them- 
selves, and  to  spend  more  on  medicine  than  would  have 
paid  for  proper  care. 

: To  rake  care  of  their  children  is  the  most  useful  busi- 
ness in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  : but  alas  ! 
it  is  nor  always  m their  power.  Poverty  often  obliges 
them  to  neglect  their  offspring,  in  order  to  procure  the 
necessaries  bf  life.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  the 
Interest,  as  well  as  theduty'of  the  public  to  assist  them. 
Ten  thousand  times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
State,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children, 
than  from  all  the  hospitals  * that  ever  can  be  erected  tor 
that  purpose. 

Whoever  considers  the  structure  of  the  human  boc.y 


* If  it  were  made  the  interest  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children  alive, 
we  should  lust  very  few  of  them.  A small  premium  given  annually  to 
each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at  the  yea:  s en  , 
wnu  d save  more  infant  live,  th  .n  it  the  whole  revenue  or  the  cioun  wexe 
expended  orf  hospitals  for  this  purpose.  this  would  make  the 
esteem  fertiihy  a dieting  \ whereas  many  of  them  honk  it  tuegreates 
cur>e  that  can  bt-!al  them  •,  and  in  pi  ce  of  wishing  ii.eir  chi.dien  to 
so  far  oes  povert-,  gi  t the  better  of  natural  affection,  tiiat  they  arc  o , 
very  happy  when  they  die. 
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will  soon  be  convinced  of'  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the 
health  of  children.  The  body  is  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  tubes,  whose  fluids  cannot  be  pushed  on  with- 
out the  action  and  pressure  of  the  muscles.  But,  if  the 
fluids  remain  inactive,  obstructions  must  happen,  and  the 


humours  will  of  course  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to 


occasion  diseases.  Nature  has  furnished  both  the  vessels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous  valves, 
in  order  that  the  action  of  every  muscle  might  push  for- 
ward their,  contents  ; but  without  action,  this  admirable 
contrivance  can  have  no  effect.  This  part  of  the  animal 
;oeconomy  proves  to  a demonstration  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ercise for  tlie  preservation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  shew  the  importance  of  exercise  mio-ht 
be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  ; with- 
out exercise,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  pro- 
perly carried  on,  nor  the  different  secretions  duly  perform- 
ed ; without  exercise  the  fluids  cannot  be  properly  p re_ 
pared,  nor  the  solids  rendered  strong  or  firm.  The  ac- 
don  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  Vi- 
:al  functions*  are  greatly  assisted  by  exercise.  But  to  point 
™t  the  manner  in  which  these  effects  are  produced,  would 
ead  us  farther  into  the  ceconomy  of'  the  human  body, 
i-lian  most  of  those  tor  whom  this  treatise  is  intended  would 
)e  able  to  follow.  We  shall  therefore  only  add,  that 
where  exercise  is  neglected,  none  of  the  animal  functions 
-an  be  duly  performed  ; and  when  that  is  the  case,  the 
wiiole  constitution  must  go  to  wreck. 

A good  constitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  first  ob- 
cct  in  the  management  of  children,  it  lays  a foundation 
01  t heir  being  useful  and  happy  in  life  ; and  whoever  ne- 

; ects  ir’  not  on,y  fails  in  his  duty  to  ins  offspring  but  to 
ociety.  1 1 

, °ne  vei7  c°mmon  error  of  parents,  by  which  they  hurt 
ne  constitutions  ot  their  children,  is  the  sending  them  too 
oung  to  school  This  is  often  done  solely  to  prevent 
tonb.e  When  the  child  is  at  school,  he  needs  no  keeper' 
l.ns  the  school-master  is  made  the  nurse  ; and  the  poor 
■ J is  hxed  to  a seat  seven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time 
‘v  *,c  slK'nt  111  _ exercise  and  diversions.  Sitting 
0"°  cailnot  fa:1  t0  produce  the  worst  effects  upon 
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the  body  ; nor  is  the  mind  less  injured.  Early  application  | 
weakens  the  faculties,  and  .often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  a-  j 
version  to  books,  which  continues  for  life*. 

But,  suppose  this  were  the  way  to  make  children  scholars,  \ 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expence  of  their  ; 
constitutions.  Our  ancestors,  who  seldom  went  to  school  jf 
very  young,  were  not  less  learned  than  we.  But  we  j 
imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be  quite  marred,  unless  ij 
he  be  carried  to  school  in  his  nurse’s  arms.  No  wonder  i 
if  such  hot- bed  plants  seldom  become  either  scholars  or  1 
men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public  schools,  j 
but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Children  are  \ 
much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within  doors  ; theiri 
breathing  not  only  renders  the  place  unwholesome,  but  if  | 
any  one  of  them  happens  to  be  diseased,  the  rest  catch 
the  infection.  A single  child  has  been  often  known  to  [ 
communicate  the  bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch, 
-or  other  diseases,  to  almost  every  individual  in  a numerous  } 
school. 

But,  if  fashion  must  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be  sent  i 
to  school,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers,  as  they  j 
value  the  interests  of  society,  not  to  confine  them  too  long  ij 
at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run  about  and  play  at  such 
active  diversions  as  may  promote  their  growth,  and  ij 
strengthen  their  constitutions.  Were  boys,  instead  of  j 
being  whipped  for  stealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  swim,  or  I 
the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  ( 
in  these  manly  useful  exercises,  it  would  have  many  ex-  " 
cel  lent  effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper  j 
age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercise.  This  would 
increase  their  strength,  inspire  them  with  courage,  and  1 
-when  their  country  called  for  their  assistance,  would  enable 
them  to  act  in  her  defence,  without  being  obliged  to  un- 

* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  instruct  their  children,  at 
least  till  they  &re  of  an  age  proper  to  take  some  care  of  themselves.  lhtt 
would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental  tenderness  and  filial  af- 
fection, of  the  want  of  which  there  arc  at  present  so  many  deplorable  in- 
stances. Though  few  falhers  have  time  to  instruct  their  child; en,  ye1  . 
most  mothers  have  ; and  surely  they  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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lergo  a tedious  and  troublesome  course  of  instructions,  at 

I ^me  when  they  are  less  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  o-es- 

ures,  See.  * & 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  spoil  the  best 
atural  constitution  ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
aore  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be  thev 
ever  will  be  men.  ’ y 

^or  is  the  common  education  of  girls  less  hurtful  to 
le  constitution  than  that  of  boys.  Miss  is  set  down  to 
er  frame  before  she  can  put  on  her  clothes  ; and  is 
night  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only 
mg  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  esteem.  It  is  unne- 
•:;u'y  here  to  insist  upon  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
^hgmg  girls  to  sit  too  much.  "They  are  pretty  well 
iovvn,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life. 
ul  supposing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  oreater 
mgers  still  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mothers, 
omen  who  have  been  early  accustomed  to  a sedentary 
e,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child-bed  ; while  those 
no  have  been  used  to  romp  about,  and  take  sufficient 
eicise,  are  seldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  same  time 
f 1 of  ea>';y  performance?  by  the  needle,  and  a good  con- 
otion. Liose  and  early  confinement  generally  occasions 
ugestions,  head-achs,  pale  complexions,  pain  of  the  sto- 
, [°’s  of  aPPet*tei  coughs,  consumptions  of  the  lun<rs 
d deformity  of  body.  The  last  of  these  indeed  is  notto 
wondeied  at,  considering  the  awkward  postures  in 

II  s..^lt  at  lnany  kinds  of  needle-work,  and  the 
licate  flexible  state  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of 


'Would  mothers,  instead  of  having  their  daughters  in- 
lifted  in  many  trifling  accomplishments,  employ  them  in 
m work  and  housewifery,  and  allow  ttem  sufficient  ex- 

ltl  1 "•  ,°l,e"  ;ilr>  llley  would  both  make  them  more 

‘tuy  mothers,  and  more  useful  members  of  societv! 

m n°  tnemy  t0  genteel  accomplishments,  but  would 


«ct“  thi?aT‘c°efindFahch  of  7"™  ° 1 n0lv  ^ ‘°  P»t 

ling  the  boys  the  miHt  y exercise  Thf  “f  * df  f°' 

h inrl  r . , ^ -erase.  I nib  besides  contributing-  to  their 

• 1 and  body,  would  have  many  other  happy  effects.® 
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have  them  only  considered  as  secondary,  and  always  cl  is 
regarded  when  they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  children  I 
be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opinion  is  cell 
tainly  right,  provided  they  were  so  employed  as  not  t 
hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; but,  when  these  suffer,  society 
instead  of  being  benefited,  is  a real  loser  by  their  labor,  1 
There  are  few  employments,  except  sedentary  ones,  1 >,i 
which  children  can  earn  a livelihood  ; and  if  they  be  sejj 
to  these  too  soon,  it  ruins  their  constitutions.  Thus,  by  gairi 
ing  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lose  twiefl 
as  many  in  the  latter  period  ot  life,  and  even  render  il:(i 
person  less  useful  white  lie  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observatiorj 
we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufacturing  town;! 
where  we  shall  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of  pcophj 
weak  and  sickly  all  their  lives,  seldom  exceeding  the  m.it 
die  period  of  life  ; or,  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  business 
they  become  a burden  to  society.  Thus  arts  and  mam 
factures,  though  they  may  increase  theu'iches  of  a conn  try 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitant' 
Good  policy  would  therefore  require,  that  such  people  rsj 
labour  during  life,  should  not  be  set  too  early  to  work 
Every  person  conversant  in  the  breed  of  horses,  or  othe 
working  animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  set  to  hard  la 
bour  too  soon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage 
This  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  human  species. 

There  are  nevertheless  various- ways  of  employing  youa; 
people  without  hurting  their  health.  The  easier  parts  ( 
gardening,  husbandry,  or  any  business  carried  on  without! 
doors,  are  most  proper.  These  are  employments  whitN 
most  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  some  parts  of  then 
may  always  be  adapted  to  their  age,  taste,  and  strength  v 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necessity  0 
employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to  alk>\*' 
them  sufficient  time  for  active  diversions  without.  1 bi , 

would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and  pie 
vent  their  constitutions  from  bciim  hurt. 

* I have  been  tend  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  best  in  lK 
world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  easier  part  of  gardening 
husbandry  } as  weeding,  gathering  stones  ofi  the  ltmd,  and  such  like*' 
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Some  imagine,  that  exercise  within  doors  is  sufficient  ; 
but  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  One  hour  spent  in  run- 
ning, or  any  other  exercise  without  doors,  is  worth  ten 
within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad,  they  may  in- 
deed be  exercised  at  home.  The  best  method  of  doing 
this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance. 
This  iast  kind  of  exercise,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  is  of 
excellent  service  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  spirits, 
promotes  perspiration,  strengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I know 
in  eminent  physician  who  used  to  say,  that  he  made  his 
children  dance,  instead  of  giving  them  physic.  It  were 
Arell  if  more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  considered  as  an  aid  to  exer- 
cise. By  it.  the  body  is  braced  and  strengthened,  the  cir- 
culation and  secretions  promoted,  and,  were  it  conduct- 
id  with  prudence,  many  diseases,  as  the  rickets,  scrophu- 
a,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  ancients,  who 
ook  every  method  to  render  children  hardy  and  robust, 
vere  no  strangers  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  ; and,  if  we 
nay  credit  report,  the  practice  of  immersing  children  dai- 
y in  cold  water  must  have  been  very  common  among  our 
ncestors. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  arises 
'om  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  nurses.  These  are  of- 
cn  so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  them  to  make 

proper  use  of  it.  I have  known  some  of  them  who 
7 oil  Id  not  dry  a child’s  skin  after  bathing  it,  lest  it  should 
estroy  the  effect  of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put 
loths  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it 
> bed,  or  suffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some  be- 
evc,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends  upon  its 
fmg  dedicated  to  a particular  saint : while  others  place 
teir  confidence  in  a certain  number  of  dips,  as  three, 
ven,  nine,  or  the  like  ; and  the  world  cannot  persuade 
tern,  il  these  do  not  succeed,  to  try  it  a little  longer, 
hus,  by  the  whims  of  nurses,  children  lose  the  benefit 

the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the  physician  from 
at  medicine  are  often  frustrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  set  aside  the  cold 
Lth,  because  some  nurses  make  a wrong  use  of  it.  Every 
lild,  when  in  health,  should  at  least  have  its  extremities' 
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daily  washed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a partial  nse  of  tin jj 
cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none.  In  winter  this  may* 
suffice  ; but,  in  the  warm  season,  if  a child  be  relaxed! 
or  seem  to  have  a tendency  to  the  rickets  or  scrophula,  it:  i 
whole  body  ought  to  be  frequently  immersed  in  cold  wa 
ter.  Care  however  must  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  s 
body  is  hot,  or  the  stomach  full.  The  child  should  bel 
dipt  only  once  at  a time,  should  be  taken  out  immediately! 
and  have  its  skin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

The  bud  Effects  of  unieholesomc  Air  upon  Children . 

Few  things  prove  more  destructive  to  children  tharj 
confined  or  unwholesome  air.  This  is  one  reason  why  sej 
few  of  those  infants,  who  are  put  into  hospitals,  or  parish  1 
workhouses,  live.  These  places  are  generally  crowdedl 
with  old,  sickly,  and  infirm  people  ; by  which  means  the  I 
air  is  rendered  so  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  ;] 
poison  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholesome  air  is  likewise  destructive  to  mam 
of  tlie  children  born  in  great  towns. ' There  the  poorcu 
sort  of  inhabitants  live  in  lowr,  dirty,  confined  houses,  tc 
which  the  fresh  air  has  hardly  any  access.  Though 
grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robust,  may  live  in 
such  situations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their  off- 
spring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  those  who  do 
are  weak  and  deformed.  As  such  people  are  notin  a con- 
dition to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open  air,  wc 
must  lay  our  account  with  losing  the  greater  part  of  them. 
But  the  rich  have  not  this  excuse.  It  is  their  business  to 
see  that  their  children  be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that 
they  be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  a sufficient  time.  This 
will  always  succeed  better  if  the  mother  goes  alon^  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  these  matters,  and 
allow  the  child  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  instead 
of  leading  or  carrying  it  about.  The  mother  surely  needs  i 
air  as  well  as  her  children  ; and  how  can  she  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  custom  prevails,  of  making  children  sleep 
in  small  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into  i 
one  chamber.  Instead  of  this,  the  nursery  ought  always  \ 
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to  be  the  largest  and  best  aired  room  in  the  house.  When 
children  are  confined  in  small  apartments  the  air  not  only 
becomes  unwholesome,  but  the  heat  relaxes  their  solids, 
renders  them  delicate,  and  disposes  them- to  colds  and  ma- 
ny other  disorders.  Nor  is  the  custom  of  wrapping  them  up 
too  close  in  cradles  less  pernicious.  One  would  think  that 
nurses  were  afraid  lest  children  should  suffer  by  breathing 
free  air,  as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s  face 
while  asleep,  and  others  wrap  a covering  over  the  whole 
cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the 
>ame  air  over  and  over  all  the  time  it  sleeps.  Cradles  in- 
leed  are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  use  of  them  were  totally  laid  aside  *. 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  sleep  with  all  its  clothes  on  ; 
md  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them,  it  must 
)e  overheated  ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fail  to  catch 
’old  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and  exposed  to  the 
open  air  with  only  its  usual  clothing,  which  is  tqo  f're- 
[uently  the  case. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and  sleep 
k night  in  warm  close  apartments,  may,  with  great  pro- 
nety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nursed  in  a hot-house,  in-r 
mad  of  the  open  air.  Though  such  plants  may  by  this 
■leans  be  kept  alive  for  some  time,  they  will  never  arrive 
t that  degree  of  strength,  vigour,  and  magnitude,  which 
ney  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they 
e able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  should  they  be  exposed  to  it. 

Childien  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been  ac- 
ustomed  to  open  air,  should  hot  be  too  early  sent  to 
reat  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  unwholesome.  This 


,!t  15  ]amaz^ng  k°w  children  escape  suffocation,  considering  the  manner 
which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c.  I lately  ’attended  an 
tant  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears  in  many  folds  of  flannel 
oug  it  was  m the  middle  of  June.  I begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the 
>°r  a e ; ut  though  tin's  indulgence  was  granted  during  my  stay  I 
met  it  always  on  my  return  in  the  same  situation.  Death,  as  might  be 
pectec , soon  freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miseries  j but  it  was  not  in  my 

af  to1  th ei^chi ld”1111^8  ^ ^ parentS  from  tllose  Prejud;ces  which  proved 

I was  very  lately  called  to  see  an  infant  which  was  said  to  be  expiring 
convulsion  fits.  I desired  the  mo, her  to  strip  the  child,  and  wrap  it  in 
oose  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulsion  fits.  1 

G 2 
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i,s  frequently  done  with  a view  to  forward  their  education, 
but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health.  All  schools  andq 
seminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  so  situated* 
as  to  have  fresh,  dry,  wholesome  air,  and  should  never  be  < 
too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  advan-  j 
tages  of  wholesome  air,  to  children,  or  of  the  bad  conse-;i 
quences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it,  l shall  onlyJ 
observe,  that,  of  several  thousands  of  children  which  a 
have-been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember  one  instance* 
of  a single  child  who  continued  healthy  in  a close  confined  a 
situation  ; but  have  often  known  the  most  obstinate  dis-, 
eases  cured  by  removing  them  from  such  a situation  to  I 
an  open  free  air. 

f * 

Of  Nurses. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  choice 
of  nurses.  This  would  be  wasting  time.  Common  sense 
will  direct  every  one  to  chuse  a woman  who  is  healthy, j 
and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  she  be*  at  the  same  time; 
cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  she  can  hardly  fail  to' 
make  a proper  nurse.  After  all,  however,  the  only  cer-i 
tain  proof  of  a good  nurse,  is  a healthy  child  upon  her: 
breast.  But,  as  the  misconduct  of  nurses  often  proves! 
fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  point  out  a 
few  of  their  most  baneful  errors,  in  order  to  rouse  t he: 
attention  of  parents,  and  to  make  them  look  more  strictly 
into  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  commit  the  care 
of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  some  exceptions,  yet  we  may  lay 
it  down  as  a general  rule,  That  even / woman  zeho  nurses 
for  hire  should  be  carefulhj  looked  after , otherwise  she  will 
not  do  her  dutif.  For  this  reason  parents  ought  always  to 
have  their  children  nursed  under  their  own  eye,  if  possible; 
and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  be  extremely  i 
circumspect  in  the  choice  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  r 
intrust  them.  It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman,  i 

* I have  often  known  people  so  imposed  upon,  as  to  give  an  infant  to  & 
nurse  to  be  suckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  mflk  in  her  breast. 
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vlio  abandons  her  own  child  to  suckle  another  for  the  sake 
>f  gain,  should  feel  all  the  affection  of  a parent  towards 
?er  nursling;  yet  so  necessary  are  these  affections  in  a 
mrse,  that,  but  for  them,  tilt  human  race  would  soon  be 
xtinct. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  those  who  nurse  far 
ire,  is  to  dose  the  children  with  stupifactives,  or  such 
lings  as  lull  them  asleep.  An  indolent  nurse,  who  does 
ot  give  a child  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air  to  make 
sieep,  and  does  not  chuse  'to  be  disturbed  by  it  in  the 
ight,  will  seldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dose  of  laudan- 
m,  diacodiurn,  saffron,  or  what  answers  the  same  pur- 
ose,  a dose  of  spirits,  or  other  strong  liquors.  These, 
lough  they  be  certain  poison  to  infants,  are  every  day  ad- 
ministered by  many  who  bear  the  character  of  very  o-ood 
irses  *.  „ J b 


A nurse  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine 
at  this  delect  may  be  supplied  by  giving  the  child  wines, 
'icbal  waters,  or  other  strong  liquors.  This  is  an  egre- 
°ns  mistake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any  chance  to 
pp  y t ie  place  of  the  nurse’s  milk,  must  be  somewhat 
^‘y  ot  the,  same  quality,  as  cow’s  milk,  ass’s  milk,  or 
, tera’  w,th  gnotl  b>'ead.  It  never  can  be  done  by  the 
ip  ol  strong  liquors,  Diese,  instead  of  nourishing  an  in- 
it,  never  fail  to  produce  the  contrary  effect. 

iff  an  h"  |are  0ften  hlVn  by  nurses  sufFering-  them  to  cry 

S,,r  Tme,!tly'-  r‘liS  Strail13  ,their  antler  bodies, 
mt  1 n y„  occasions  ruptures,  inflammations  of  the 

h our  s'1SS!  A,c.hild  ?ever  continues  to  cry  lono- 

'Per  atrentin '1USe’  7 ’j0*1  m'gbt  always  be  discovered  by 

till  it  bas  al1 ; aiK  th°  .nurse  whrt  can  bear  an  infant 
aso  it  mn,M  spent  itself,  without  endeavouring  to 

red  wiT  L C1  He  ."'deed,  and  is  unworthy  to  bein- 
retl  with  the  care  ot  an  human  creature. 

)ected * They*1!  rus  t*  to  it“  ",e.tlicin®  are  al.ways  be 
Pl.  k J crust  to  it,  and  neglect  their  dutv  I 

Fy’s  elixirf°&  nUT,wh“  liad  her  Godfrey’s  cordials! 

> ■’  ^c.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine. 

If  , Jo 


/adri* her  it*1"  f nurSe’  6nd  aWs  asleep,  I 

° rem°'e  11  <">n>ed.ately  ; otherwise  it  will  soon  sleep  Its 
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that  a dose  of  medicine  wi’l  make  up  for  a! I defects  in  fooot 
air,  exercise,  and  cleanliness.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  [ 
will  venture  to  say,  that  one  half  of  the  children  who  did 
annually  in  London  lose  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another  vc  j 
ry  pernicious  custom  of  indolent  nurses.  1 his  is  not  onjj 
ly  disagreeable,  but  it  gauls  and  frets  the  infant,  and  hi 
relaxing  the  solids,  occasions  scrophulas,  rickets,  and  othej 
diseases.  A dirty  nurse  is  always  to  be  suspected. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children  froij 
bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  skin  ; by  th  j 
means  fevers  and  other  diseases  aie  prevented.  Nurse! 
are  apt  to  mistake  such  critical  eruptions  for  an  itch,  cl 
some  other  infectious  disorder.  Accordingly  they  takj 
every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way  man\  chi  j 
dren  lose  their  lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  opposj 
ed  in  the  very  method  she  takes  to  relieve  them.  Itoiiglj 
to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurse  should  observe,  never  t 
stop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  01  being  well  as 
sured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature..  At  any  rate,  it  : 
never  to  be  done  without  previous  evacuations.^ 

Loose  stools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature  ofte 
prevents  or  carries  tiff  the  diseases  of  infants.  If  thee 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  checked  ; bt 
this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  greatest  caution.  Nur 
ses,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  loose  stools,  fly  to  the  us 
of  astringents,  or  such  things  as  bind  the  body,  ilenc 
inflammatory  fevers,  and  other  fatal  diseases,  are  occasion 
ed.  A dose  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  some  othe 
evacuation,  should  always  precede  the  use  or  astnngen 

medicines.  . .. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  df  nurses  is,  concealing «•, 

diseases  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are  esj 


tremely  ready  to  do,  especially  when  the  disease  is  _ J 
At*  .l,,: , „ IVlanv  instances  mignt  u 


feet  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  instances  nn 
given  of  persons  who  have  been  rendered  lame  for  h e , 
a fall  from  their  nurse’s  arms,  which  she.tlnoug  i e.u, 
cealecl  till  the  misfortune  was  past  cure.  Every  pa  ^ 


who  intrusts  a nurse  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  tog  ’ 


her  the  strictest  ci  ai-v  not  to  conceal  the  most  triflioj 
disorder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 
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We  can  see  no  reason  why  a nurse,  who  conceals  anv 
mstortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care  till 
r loses  its  life  or  limbs,  should  not  be  punished.  A few 
examples  of  this  would  save  the  lives  of  many  infants  • 
ut  as  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  it  ever  will  be 
ic  case,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  parents 
r look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  trust  so 
amiable  a treasure  entirely  into  the  hands  of  an  hire'lino- 
No  person  ought  to  imagine  these  things  unworthy  of 
is  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  children 
spend  not  only  them  health  and  usefulness  in  life  Hnf 
Kew.se  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  state  to  which 
U-y  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of' anv 
te  where  it  prevails;  and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid 
infancy  t can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicV 
'■  1 a rents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wish  It,?. 

e,r  ,c°i;ntry.  ought  therefore,  in  the  mana^em!  Tf 

ZZ&SZSOatSfa&r  AT 


O’ 


T ■ % arts  like  these 

Lacoma  nurs  d oi  old  her  hardy  sons  j 


c H A P.  n. 

“ ““'“Vi ™ 

’ ?*“■ 

to  remedy  this  evil  is  a imi-t  WJ  * ' * ^ LWeJ*  known  ; 

are  under  the  necessitJ  f* f°  ,S0IVe  ciifficulty.  Most 

ts  to  which  they  have  been°bre  ] 111080  cml>Ioy- 

alI),e  ^ heaIthyor  not  be 

^ " 3 ^ne-l  -7,  as 

* Armstrong- 
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against  those  occupations  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  wl 
shall  endeavour  to  point  orrt  the  circumstances  in  each  c| 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arises,  ana  to  proposd 
the  most  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chvmists,  founders,  forgers,  glass-makers,  and  several 
other  artists,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholesome  air  which  the, 
are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaned  wit, 
the  noxious  exhalations  arising  from  metals  and  minerals; 
but  is  so  charged  with  phlogiston  as  to  be  rendered  unfi 
foi  expanding  the  lungs  sufficiently,  and  answering  th 
other  important  purposes  of  respiration.  Hence  pioceej 
asthmas,  coughs,  and  consumptions  ot  the  Kings,  so  >nc,| 
dent  to  persons  who  follow  these  eniployments^  l 

To  prevent  such  consequences,  as  far  as  possible, , tw 
places  where  these  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought  to  b| 
constructed  in  such  a manner  as  to  discharge  the  smo 
and  otter  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  current  of  fresl 
• ‘ rh  artists  ought  never  to  continue  too  long 
Z*  and  w e thefgive  over,  they  should  suffer  the, 
fives’ to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  then  clothes  beto 
oo  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  dnn 
lnvo}ebquantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquor?, . whij 
their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  m raw  turns,  - 

Miners,  ami  <m  T,  • . by  ;ts  stagnation  i 

S3  5SST5  » " - “ 


p“  » «•***  aft.'jrc  srssa 

rr  km?  & » x 

ssria  stfssz&zz-  ’-1 

"“.ES  ».  not  only  by  * <»>  * 


* When  persons  keeled  with  labour  have  drunk  cold  tiquor,  .hey  oeS 
to  continue  at  work  for  some  time  a ter. 
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/ise  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their  skin, 
lothes,  &c.  These  are  absorbed,  or  taken  up  into  the 
ody,  and  occasion  palsies,  vertigoes,  and  other  nervous 
Sections,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fallopius  observes, 
lat  those  who  work  in  mines  of  mercury  seldom  live  a- 
ove  three  or  four  years.  Lead,  and  several  other  metals* 
*e  likewise  very  pernicious  to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fasting*  nor  to  con- 
nue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be  nourish- 
;g,  and  their  liquor  generous  ; nothing  more  certainly 
.irts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  should  by  all  means 
roid  costiveness.  This  may  either  be  done  by  chewing 
little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a sufficient  quantity  of  sallad 
1.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body,  but  sheaths  and  defends 
e intestines  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  metals*  All  who 
Drk  in  mines  or  metals  ought  to  wash  carefully,  and  to 
iange  their  clothes  as  soon  as  they  give  over  working 
athing  would  tend  more  to  preserve  the  health  of  such 
oplethan  a strict*  and  almost  religious  regard  to  cleanli- 

i^SS* 


Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  smelters*  makers  of  white 
d,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to 
; same  diseases  as  miners,  and  ought  to  observe  the  same 
ections  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil*  and  all  who  work  in 
tnd  animal  substances,  are  likewise  liable  to  suffer  from 
i unwholesome  smells  or  effluvia  of  these  bodies.  They 
ft  to  pay  the  same  regard  to  cleanliness  as  miners  * 

. when  they  are  affected  with  nausea*  sickness,  or  indi- 
- ion,  we  would  advise  them  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle 
ge.  ouch  substances  ought  always  to  be  manufactured 
>oon  as  possible.  When  long  kept*  they  not  only  be- 
ie  unwholesome  to  those  who  manufacture  them,  but 
wise  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

C exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of  our 

) ct,  to  specify  the  diseaes  peculiar  to  persons  of  every 
upation  ; we  shall  therefore  consider  mankind  und e? 
g 013  classes  of  Laborious , Sedentary , and  Studious * 

H 
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The  Laborious . 


Xu oug ii  those  who  follow  laborious  employments  are  i 
general  the  most  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature, 
their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are  carrif 
on,  expose  them  njore.particularly  to  some  diseases.  Hu, 
bandmen,  for  example,  are. exposed  to  all  the  vicissitud 
of  the  weather,  .whjch,  in  this  country,  are  often  ve 
great  and  sudden,  and  occasion  .colds,  coughs,  quinsi^i 
rheumatisms,  fevers,  and  other  acute  disorders.  Tip 
are  likewise  forced  to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  bup 
dens  above  their  strength,  which,  by  overstraining  t.:j 
vessels,  occasion  asthmas,  ruptures,  pleurisies,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afflicted  wij 
intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occasioned  by  the  frequeJ 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad  water,  sJ 
ting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening  dews,  nig  j 
air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently  exposed. 

Such  as  bear  hea.vy  burdens,  as  por  ers,  labourers,  & 
are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater  force,.  aie 
also  to  keep  their  lungs  distended  .with  more  violence  th^ 
is  necessary  for  common  respiration  : by  this  means  t. 
tender  vessels  .of  the  lungs  are  overstretched,  and  ofn 
burst,  insomuch  that  a spitting  of  blood  or  fever  ensue, 
Ilippocratus  mentions  an  instance  to  this  purpose,  off 
man,  who,  upon  a wager,  carried  an  ass  ; but  wras  so(( 
after  seized  with  a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a ruj 


ture. 


Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of  me 

laziness,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what  shou 

be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  vanity  ■ 

emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  strongest  men  are  moj 

commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burdens,  hard  labour,  or  fejUs'j 

activity.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  boasts  of  his  sireng^ 

without  a rupture,  a spiffing  of  blood,  or  some  other  c*:( 

ease,  \yhich  he  reaps  as  the  fruit  ot  his  folly.  One  vvma 

imagine,  the  daily  instances  we  have,  of  the  fatal  efflj 

ot  carrying  great  weights, .running,, wrestling,  and  the  bki 

would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  such  practices.  ■ 

1 ' ■ ■ • ' ssaril 


There  are  indeed  some 
require  a great  exertion 


; employments  which  neccssar  . 
n of  strength,  as  porters,  biac 
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liths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow  these  but' 
en  of  strong  body  ; and  they  should  never  exert  their 
ength  to  the  utmost,  nor  work  too  long.  When  the 
useles  are  violently  strained,  frequent  rest  is  necessary, 
order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone  ; without  this, 
e strength  and  constitution,  will  soon  be  worn  out,  and 
premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erisipelas,  or  St  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a disease  very 
'ident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occasioned  by  whatever 
^es  a sudden  check  to  the  perspiration,  as  drinking  cold 
ter  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet,  keeping  on  wet 
'thes,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  &c.  it  is 
possible  for  those  who  labour  without  doors  always  to 
ard  against  these  inconveniences;  but  it  is  known  from 
oerience,  that  their  ill  consequences  might  often  be  pre- 
lted  by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  passion,  the  cholic,  and  other  complaints  of 
bowels,  are  often  occasioned  by  the  same  causes  as 
erisipelas  ; but  they  may  likewise  proceed  from  flatu- 
t and  indigestible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat  unfer- 
ited  bread,  made  of  pease,  beans,  rye,  and  other  windy 
redients.  They  also  devour  great  quantities  of  unripe 
ts,  baked,  stewed,  or  raw,  With  various  kinds  of  roots- 
herbs,  upon  which  they  often  drink  sour  milk,  stale 
11  beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill 
bowels  With  wind,  and  occasion  diseases  of  those  parts, 
nuammations,  whitloes,  and  other  diseases  of  the  ex- 
ilities are  likewise  common  among  those  who  labour 
lout  doors.  These  are  often  attributed  to  venom,  or 
e me  o poison;  but  they  generally  proceed  either 
i sudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labour- 
milk-maids,  &c.  come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they 
to  the  fire,  and  olten  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  wa- 
y v ic  means  llie  blood  and  other  humours  in  those 
> aic  suc-tlculy  expanded,  and,  the  vessels  not  yielding 
richly,  a strangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation 
mortification  ensues. 

hen  such  persons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
at  a distance  from  tire  tire  for  some  time,  to  wash 
wnds  in  cold  water  and  to  rub  them  well  with  at 

11  somet‘mes  happens,  that  people,  are  so  Ire. 
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numbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the  use  o J 
their  limbs.  In  this  case,  the  only  remedy  is  to  rub  tb<| 
parts  affected  with  snow,  or  where  it  cannot  be  had,  witlJ 
cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  tire,  or  plunged  in 
to  warm  water,  a mortification  will  generally  ensue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  season  are  apt  to  lie  down  anc 
sleep  in  the  sun.  This  practice  is  so  dangerous,  that  the) 
often  wake  in  a burning  fever.  These  ardent  fevers* 
which  prove  so  fatal  about  the  end  of  summer  and  begin 
ning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occasioned  by  this  means 
When  labourers  leave  off  work,  which  they  ought  always 
to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  should  go  home,  or 
at  least,  get  under  some  cover,  where  they  may  repose 
themselves  in  safety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields  from 
morning  till  night,  without  eating  any  thing.  This  can- 
not fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However  homely  their  fan 
"be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times  ; and  the  hard- 
er they  work,  the  more  frequently  they  should  eat.  I: 
the  humours  be  not  frequently  replenished  with  fresh  nou- 
rishment, they  soon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  o: 
the  very  worst  kind. 

Many  peasants  are  extremely  careless  with  respect  tc 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, use  unwholesome  food,  when  they  might  for  the 
same  expence  have  that  which  is  wholesome.  In  some 
parts  of  Britain,  the  peasants  are  too  careless  even  to  take 
the  trouble  of  dressing  their  own  victuals.  Such  people 
would  live  upon  one  meal  a day  in  indolence,  rather  than 
labour,  though  it  were  to  proenre  them  the  greatest 
affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occasioned  among 
labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is  not  sufficiently 
nourished,  the  humours  become  vitiated,  and  the  solicb 
weak  ; from  whence  the  most  fatal  consequences  ensue, 
j Poor  living  is  likewise  productive  of  many'  of  those  cutanea 
ous  diseases  so  frequent  among  the  lower  class  of  people* 
It  is  remarkable  that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, 
are  generally  affected  with  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  seK 
dom  fail  to  disappear,  when  they  are  put  upon  a good 
pasture.  This  Shevys  how  much  a good  state  of  the  hu* 
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mours  depends  upon  a sufficient  quantity  of  proper  nou- 
rishment. 

Poverty  not  only  occasions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the 
diseases  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much  fore- 
sight ; and  if  they  had,  it  is  seldom  in  their  power  to  save 
iny  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a shift  to  live  from  day 
:o  day;  and,  when  any  disease  overtakes  them,  they  arp 
miserable  indeed.  Here  the  godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought 
ilways  to  exert  itself.  To  relieve  the  industrious  poor  in 
distress,  is  surely  the  most  exalted  act  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity. They  alone,  who  are  witnesses  of  those  scenes  of 
calamity,  can  form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perish  in 
diseases,  for  want  of  proper  assistance,  and  even  for  want 
)f  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  hy  a foolish  emulation,  which 
prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till  they  overheat 
:hemselves  to  such  a degree  as  to  occasion  a fever,  or  even 
o drop  down  dead.  Such  as  wantonly  throw  away  their 
ives  in  this  manner,  deserves  tp  he  looked  upon  in  no  bet- 
er  light  than  self-murderers. 

The  pffice  of  a so/ciier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  ranked 
mong  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers  suffer  many 
1 ardships  from  the  inclemency  of  seasons,  long  marches, 
ad  provisions,  hunger,  watching,  unwholesome  climates, 
ad  water,  &c.  These  occasion  fevers,  fluxes,  rheuma- 
,sms,  and  other  fatal  diseases,  which  generally  do  greater 
xecution  than  the  sword,  especially  when  campaigns  are 
ontinued  too  lute  in  the  season-  A few  weeks  of  cold 
mny  weather  will  often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engage- 

Ihose  who  have  the  command  of  armies  should  take 
ire  that  their  soldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
hey  ought  also  to  finish  their  campaigns  in  due  season, 
Kl  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well  aired  winter 
carters.  These  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 

'eP  the  Slc^  at  a proper  distance  from  those  in  health, 
ould  tend  greatly  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  soldiery  *. 


.lndeed  to  be  ^gretted,  that  soldiers  suffer  not  less  from  indo- 
ce  KAft  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hardships  in  time  of 

eat  im^6?  arC  16  / lty  WlU  be  vlcious-  ^ would  therefore  be  of 
timr,  PrrUnCC’  f°UJd  a schcme  be  formed  for  rendering  the  military 
t raes  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and  more  useful.  These  desirable 
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Sailors  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  laborious. 
They  undergo  great  hardships  from  change  of  climate,  the 
violence  of  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provisions,  & c. 
Sailors  are  of  so  great  importance  both  to  the  trade  and 
safety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much  pains  can  never  be 
bestowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  preserving  their 
lives. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  sea-faring  people  is 
excess.  When  they  get  on  shore,  after  having  been  long 
at  sea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their  own  con- 
stitutions, they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of  riot, 
and  often  persist  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their  lives. 
Thus-  intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the 
cause  why  so  many  of  our  brave  sailors  die  on  foreign 
coasts.  Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low  ; but  they 
will  find  moderation  the  best  defence  against  fevers,  and 
many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty.,  cannot  avoid  sometimes  getting 
wet.  VYhen  this  happens,  they  should  change  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  me- 
thod to  restore  the  perspiration.  They  should  not,  in  this 
case,  make  too  free  with  spirits  or  other  strong  liquors,  but 
should  rather  drink  them  diluted  with  warm  water,  and 
go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a sound  sleep  and  a gentle 
sweat  would  set  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  sailors  suffers  most  from  unwholesome 
food.  The  constant  use  of  salted  provisions  vitiates  their 
humours,  and  occasions  the  scurvy,  and  other  obstinate 

■objects  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for 
•some  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this 
means,  idleness,  the  mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of 
labour  lowered,  public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &.C. 
might  be  made  without  hurting  manufactures  \ and  soldiers  might  be 
•enabled  to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A scheme  ol  this  kind  mighty 
easily  be  conducted,  so  as  not  to  depress  the  martial  spirit,  provided- 
the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and  always 
to  work  without  doors  : no  soldier  should  be  suffered  to  work  too  long, 
or  to  follow  any  sedentary  employment.  Sedentary  employments  rentier 
men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit  for  the  hardship*,  of  war  : where- 
as, working  for  a few  hours  every  day  without  doors  would  inure  them 
to  the  weather,  brace  their  nerves,  and  increase  their  stiength  and 
courage. 
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maladies.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  prevent  this  disease  in 
long  voyages;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much 
i might  be  done  towards  effecting  so  desirable  an  end,  were 
due  pains  bestowed  for  that  purpose.  For  example,  vari- 
ous roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  sea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the 
juices  of  them,  either  fresh  or  fermented,  may.  With  these 
all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the  ship’s  company, 
aught  to  be  acidulated  in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewise  contribute  to  vitiate  the 
mmours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board,  of 
which  fresh  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt  too 
night  be  kept,  and  infused  with  boiling  water  at  any  time, 
ihis  liquor,  when  drunk  even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very 
vholesome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  against  the 
•curvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might  likewise  be  plenti- 
ully  laid  in;  and  should  they  turn  sour,  they  would  still 
>e  useful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  against 
iseases,  and  should  be  used  by  all  travellers,  especially 
t sea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink 
r taken  in  their  food. 

Such. animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewise  to  be 
tarried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Fresh  broths 
iaoe  of  portable  soup,  and  puddings  made  of  peas,  or 
Jiei  vegetables,  ought  to  be  used  pi  en  ti  fully.  Many 

ici  t ungs  wall  readily  occur  to  people  conversant  in 
oese  matters,  winch  would  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of 
mt  biave  and  useful  set  of  men  *. 

Ue  have  reason  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid 
) t ic  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things,  to  the 
eanliness  of  sea-faring  people,  they  would  be  the  most 


' * r°ur  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  shewn  how  far, 
1 °per  care  a!'d  attention,  the  diseases  formerly  so  fatal  to  seamen  may 
prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  during  which 

WJSed  -,t0  e,Ver'f  Chmatc’  from  Lhe  52  north  to  the  71  of  south 
i.  - °1  ltm^red  and  eighteen  men  composing  the  ship’s  company, 
~ °"e>  *'ho  d,ed  of  *phthvi<  pulmanahs.  The  principal  means 

-re  of  voaLhlPreST?  a,StriCt  at'ention  tu  cleanliness,  to  procure  abun- 
u;,  % blS  and  fIesh  provisions,  especially  good  water,  and  to  aj- 

• "is  people  sufficient  time  for  rest. 
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healthy  set  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when  these  are  nC-  j 
glected,  the  very  reverse  will  happen. 

The  best  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend  to  j 
sailors,  or  soldiers,  on  foreign  coasts,  especially  where 
dampness  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  1 his  will  often! 
prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  diseases.  About  a drachm  i 
of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day  ; or  if  this  should  prove 
disagreeable,  art  ounce  of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  or-i 
ange  peel,  and  two  drachms  of  snake-root  coarsely  pow-  i 
dered,  may  be  infused  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Eng- 
lish quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a wine-glass  of  it  taken  I 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the  stomach  is  empty*  This  j 
has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  against  fluxes,  , 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  cli- 
mates. It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  medicine  is 
taken.  It  may  either  be  infused  in  water,  wine,  or  spi- 
rits, as  recommended  above,  or  made  into  an  electuary 
with  syrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like., 

The  Sedentary* 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  naturfe 
of  man  than  a sedentary  life,  yet  this  class  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  species.  Almost  the  whole 
female  world,  and  in  manufacturing  countries,  the  major 
part  of  the  males  may  be  reckoned  sedentary  *. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  most  healthful  of  all  em- 
ployments, is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to  carry 
on  any  other  business.  But  those  who  imagine  that  the 
culture  of  the  earth  is  not  sufficient  to  employ  all  its  inha- 
bitants are  greatly  mistaken.  An  ancient  Roman,  we 
are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  produce  of 
one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he 
would  be  contented  to  live  like  a Roman.  I his  shews  what 
an  immense  increase  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit 

* The  appellation  of  sedentary  has  generally  been  given  only  to  the 
studious  j we  can  see  no  reason,  however,  for  restricting  it  to  the® 
alone.  Many  artificers  may  with  as  much  propriety,  be  denominated  se- 
dentary as  the  studious,  with  this  particular  disadvantage,  that  they  are 
often  obliged  to  sit  in  very  awkward  postures,  which  the  studious  neo* 
not  do,  unless  they  please. 
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f,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the  gffoiincL 
Agriculture  is  the  great  source  of  domestic  .riches. 
\ here  it  is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may  be  imported 
tom  abroad,  poverty  and  misery  will  abound  at  home, 
uch  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating  state  of  trade 
nd  manufactures,  that  thousands  of  people  may  be  full 
f employment  to  day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This 
an  never  happen  to  those  who  cultivate  the  ground, 
hey  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by 
idustry  obtain  at  least  the  necessaries  oflife. 

Though  sedantary  employments  are  necessary,  yet 
iere  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  any  person  should  be  con- 
ned for  life  to  these  alone.  Were  such  employments  in- 
rmixed  with  the  more  active  and  laborious,’  they  would 
ever  do  hurt.  It  is  constant  confinement  that  ruins  the 
jalth.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by  sitting  five  or  six! 
)urs  a-day ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  sit  ten  or  twelve,  he 
ill  soon  become  diseased. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercise  alone  which  hurts  se- 
ll tary  people  • they  likewise  suffer  from  the  confined! 
which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  see  ten 
a dozen  taylors,  * or  staymakers,  for  example,  crowded 

0 one  small  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room  for 
e person  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  situation  they  gene- 
ly  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the 
iition  of  several  candles,  which  tend  likewise  to  waste 
; air,  and  render  it  less  fit  for  respiration.  Air  that  is 
lathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding  the 
igs.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  phthisical  coughs,  and. 

er  complaints  of  the  breast,  so  incident  so  sedentary 

1 fleers. 

liVen  the  perspiration  from  a great  number  of  per- 
s pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholesome. 

3 danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increased; 


A person  of  observation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that  most  tay- 
die  of  consumptions  j whith  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the  unfavour- 
postures  which  they  sit,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  those  places 
e their  business  is  carried  on.  If  more  attention  was  not  paid  to 
t than  to  the  preservation  of  human  lives,  this  evil  might  be  easily 

V wh‘le  masters  only  mind  their  own  interest,  nothing  wiU 
5ne  for  the  safety  of  their  servants.  h 
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if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  tc“ 
be  otherwise  diseased.  Those  who  sit  near  him,  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  same  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
infected.  it  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find 
a dozen  of  sedentary  people  all  in  good  health,  lhe 
danger  of  crowding  them  together  must  therefore  be 
evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  those  who  follow  sedentary  employments  are! 
constantly  in  a bending  posture,  as  shoemakers,  tay-j 
lots,  cutlers,  See.  Such  a situation  is  extremely  hurtfulj 
A bending  posture  obstructs  all  the  vital  motions,  and 
of  course  must  destroy  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find 
such  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigestions 
flatulencies,  head-achs,  pains  of  the  breast,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  sedentary  people,  instead  ol  being  push- 
ed forwards  by  an  erect  posture,,  and  the  action  ot  the 
muscles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels.  . Hence 
indigestions,  costiveness,  wind,  and  other  hypochondria- 
cal affections,  are  the  constant  companions  of  the  sedentary. 
Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  exercise  is  wanting  ; and  when  the  matter  which 
. ought  to  be  discharged  in  this  way  is  retained  too  long 
in  the  body,  it  must  have  bad  effects,  as  it  is  again 
taken  up  into  the  mass  of  humours. 

A bending  posture  is  likewise  hurtful  to  the  lungs*. 
When  this  organ  is  compressed,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  access  into  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  expand  them  properly. 
Hence  tubercles,  adhesions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end 
in  consumptions.  Besides,  the  proper  action  of  tiie  lung* 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  making  good  blood,  when 
that  organ  fails,  the  humours  soon  become  umveisally 
depraved,  and  the  whole  constitution  goes  to  wieck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  pressure  on 
the  bowels,  but  also  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  ob- 
structs the  circulation  in  these  parts,  and  renders  them 
weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  shoemakeis.  &c.  & 
quently  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  altogether  ; besides,  t e 
blood  and  humours  are,  by  stagnation,  vitiated,  anc  t 
perspiration  is  obstructed  : from  whence  proceed  the  soft  » 
ulcerous  sores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  disea- 
es,  so  common  among  sedentary  artificers. 
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A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  consequence  of 
dose  application  to  sedentary  employments.  The  spine, 
or  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on  a crook- 
;d  shape,  and  generally  remains  so  ever  after.  But  a bad 
figure  of  body  has  already  been  observed  to  be  hurtful  to 
icalth,  as  the  vital  functions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A sedentary  life  seldom  fails  to  occasion  an  universal 
■elaxation  of  the  solids.  This  is  the  great  source  from 
vhence  most  of  the  diseases  of  sedentary  people  flow.  The 
icrophula,  consumption,  hysterics,  and  nervous  diseases, 
low  so  common,  were  very  little  known  in  this  country 
oefore  sedentary  artificers  became  so  numerous  ; and  they 
ire  very  little  known  still  among  such  of  our  people  as  fol- 
ow  active  employments  without  doors,  though  in  great 
owns  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted 
with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  those  evils,  because  many 
vho  have  been  accustomed  to  a sedentary  life,  like  ricket- 
y children,  lose  all  inclination  for  exercise  ; we  shall,  how- 
ver,  throw  out  a few'  hints  with  respect  to  the  most 
Likely  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  this  useful  set  of 
»eople,  which  some  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wise  enough 
' 3 take.  b 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  sedentary  artificers 
re  olten  hurt  by  their  bending  posture.  They  ought 
aeiefore  to  stand  or  sit  as  erect  as  the  nature  of  their  em- 
loyments  will  permit.  They  should  likewise  change  their 
| 'Ostuie  frequently,  and  should  never  sit  too  long  at  a time, 
ut  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing 
hat  will  promote  the  vital  functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little  time 
)r  exeicise  ; yet,  short  as  it  is,  they  seldom  employ  it. 
loperly.  A journeyman  tay lor  or  weaver,  for  example, 
mead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercise  and  fresh  air,  at  his 
ours  of  leisure,  chuses  often  to  spend  them  in  a public- 
ouse,  or  in  playing  at  some  sedentary  game,  by  which  he 
enerally  loses  both  his  time  and  money. 

i he  awkward  postures  in  which  many  sedentary  arti- 
cers'  work,  ^seem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  custom  than 
ecessity.  For  example,  a table  might  surely  be  contriv- 

1 tor  ten  ora  dozen  taylors  to  sit  round,  with  liberty 

o 

& 
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for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  rest  upon  a footboard, 
as  they  should  chuse.  A place  might  likewise  be  cutout 
fo  r eachperson,  in  such  a manner  that  he  might  sit  as  con- 
veniently for  working  as  in  the  present  mode  of  silting  cross- 
legged.  * • ‘ ' 

All  sedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  most  religious 
regard  to  cleanliness.  Doth  tliejr  situation  and  occupations 
fender  this  highly  necessary.  Nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  preserve  their  health,  than  a strict  attention  to  it  ; 
and  such  of  them  as  neglect  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
losing  health,  but  of  .becoming  a nuisance  to  their  neigh- 
bours. “ 

r 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy,  or 
hard  of  digestion,  and  should  pay  the  strictest  regard  to 
Sobriety  .‘•‘A  person  who  works  hard  without  doors  will 
soon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one  who  sits  has  by  no 
means  an  equal  chance.  ‘ Hence  it  often  happens,  that  se- 
dentary people  are  seized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking. 
When  such  . persons  feel  their  spirits  low,  instead  of  run- 
ning to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they  should  ride,  or  walk  in 
the  fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint  more  effec- 
tually than  strong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  con- 
stitution. - 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preserving  the  health  of 
the  sedentary,  we  shall  recommend  to  them  the  following 
general  plan,  viz.  That  every  person  who  follows  a seden* 
tary  employment  should  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  with 
Wown  hands.  ;ii  This  he  might  dig,  plant,  sow,  and  weed 
at  leisure  hours,  So  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercise  and  a- 
musement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  re- 
turn with  more  keenness  to  his  employment  within  doors, 
than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

; Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to  health. 
It  not  only  give*  exercise  to  every  part  of  the  body,  but 
the  very  smell  of  the  earth  and  fresh  herbs  revives  and 
cheers  the  spirits,  whilst  the  perpetual  prospect  of  some- 
thing coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  entertains  the 
mind.  We  are  so  formed  as  to  be  always  pleased  with 
Somewhat  in  prospect,  however  distant  or  however  trivial, 
Hence  the  happiness  that  most  men  leel  in  planting,  sow* 

to  * 
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ng,  building.  &c.  Those  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
jloyments  of  the  more  early  ages:  and,  when  kings  and 
onquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
hat  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happiness  consisted  as 
ft  do. 

It  may  seem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to  ma- 
ufacturers  in  great  towns;  but  observation  proves  that 
le  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of  Sheffield,  in 
orkshire,  where  the  great  iron  manufacture  is  carried  on, 
lere  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler  who  does  not  possess 
piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  fliis 
•actice  has  many  salutary  effects.  It  not  only  induces 
ese  people  to  take  exercise  without  doors,  but  also  to  eat 
any  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they 
ould  never  think  of  purchasing.  There  can  be  no  reason 
hy  manufacturers  in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain 
ould  not  follow  the  same  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  re- 
etted,  that  in  such  a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind 
not  practicable  ; yet  even  there  sedentary  artificers*  may 

d opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercise,  if  they  chuse 
e embrace  them. 


'Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 
vns.  I he  situation  may  have  some  advantages  ; but  it 
> likewise  many  disadvantages.  All  mechanics  who  live 
the  country  have  jt  in  their  power  to  cultivate  a piece  of 
>und  ; which  indeed  most  of  them  do.  This  not  only 
es  them  exercise,  but  enabjes  them  to  live  more  com- 
.ably,  bo  far  at  least  my  observation  extends,  mecha- 

-mat  townsm  Ti  C°Un*ry  T far  more  haPP?  than  ^ose 
.real  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in  greater 

uence,  and  seldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy  and  numerous 

W W0Kd’ fxeiicise  with°ut  doors,  in  one  shape  or  a. 
ier  !s  absolutely  necessary  to  health.  Those  who  ne- 

t it  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life,  can 

uisl^fn  f enj°y  ir‘  Weak  and  effeminate,  they 
!e  1 a ^ew  fears>  a^d  soon  drop  into  ail  untimely 
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The  Studious . 


Intense  thinking  is  so  destructive  to  health,  that  few  ini 
stances  can  be  produced  of  studious  persons  who  are  stron: 
and  healthy.  Hard  study  always  implies  a sedentary  life 
and  when  intense  thinking  is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercise 
the  consequences  must  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  know 
even  a few  months  of  close  application  to  study  ruin  a 
excellent  constitution,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  com 
.plaints  which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidentl 
not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetua 
action,  and  would  be  as  soon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  b 


the  othe.r. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that 
fey  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be  accele 
rated  or  retarded,  to  almost  any  degree.  Thus  cheerful 
ness  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and  promote  all  th 
secretions ; whereas  sadness  and  profound  thought  neve 
fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even 
degree  of  thoughtlessness  is  necessary  *to  health.  Indeed 
the  perpetual  thinker  seldom  enjoys  either  health  or  spirits 
while  the.  person  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  think  at  al. 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  seldom  think  long 
In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quite  stupid,  and  ex 
Libit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the  greatest  blessing 
may  be  abused.  Thinking,  likoevery  thing  else,  when  car 
ried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  : nor  can  any  thing 
a greater  proof  of  wisdom,  than  for  a man  frequently  air 
seasonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  I his  may  generally 
done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  active  diversions  o 

the  like.  ' , 

Instead  of  attempting  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
Connection  which  subsists  between  the  mind  and  bod)^° 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mutually  aj7*j 
each  other,  we  shall  only  mention  those  diseases  to  W 
the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and  endeavour 
point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them.  ^ 

Studious  persons  are  very  subject  to  the  gout, 
painful  disease  in  a great  measure  proceeds  from  indigos 
and  an  obstructed  perspiration.  It  is  impossible  tna 
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ian  who  sits  from  morning  till  night  should  either  digest 
is  food,  or  have  any  of  the  secretions  in  due  quantity, 
■ut  when  that  matter  which  should  be  thrown  off  by  the 
vin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not 
uly  prepared,  diseases  must  ensue. 

Ihe  studious  are  likewise  very  liable  to  the  stone  and 
ravel.  Exercise  greatly  promotes  both  the  secretions 
id  discharge  of  urine  ; consequently  a sedentary  life  must 
ive  the  contrary  effect.  Any  one  may  be  satisfied  of  this 
/ observing,  that  he  passes  much  more  urine  by  day 

an  in  the  night,  and  also  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than 
hen  he  sits. 


Ihe  circulation  in  the  liver  being  slow,  obstructions  in 
at  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of  inactM 
ty.  Hence  sedentary  people  are  frequently  afflicted 
:th  scnirrous  livers.  Out  the  proper  secretion  and  dis- 
arge  of  the  bile  is  so  necessary  a part  of  the  animal  ceco- 
my,  that  where  these  are  not  duly  performed,  the  health 
ist  soon  be  impaired.  Jaundice,  indigestion,  loss  of  an- 
me,  and  a wasting  of  the  whole  body,  seldom  fail  to 

tiie  consequences  of  a vitiated  state  of  the  liver,  or  ob- 
actions  ot  the  bile,, 

dise“ses  prove  more  fatal  to  the  studious  than  con- 
np  ions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  observed, 

nof'tat  gan  Ca“n0t  be  duly  exPanded  in  those  who 
no,  take  proper  exercise  ; and  where  that  is  the  case 

luctions  and  adhesions  will  ensue.  Not  only  want  of 

rase  but  the  posture  in  which  studious  persons  geneft 

Sit,  is  very  hurtlul  to  the  lungs.  Those  who  read  or 

ds  and  a'ff  reaCy  t0  contract  a iiabit  of  bending  for- 
d , and  often  press  with  their  breast  upon  a table  or 

ch.  Iks  posture  cannot  foil  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

V5  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewise  by  this  means 

njured.  1 remember  to  have  seen  a man  o/en  1 whose 

caidium  adhered  to  the  breast-bone  in  sich  a manner 

t obstruct  the  motion  of  the  heart,  an^  occaskn  L 

• 1 be  only  probable  cause  that  could  be  assigned  for 

3n,T“"  «». 

hl  hn’J  constantly  to  sit  in  a bending,  posture 
his  breast  pressing  upon  the  ed  ,,  . > 1 , , mt’ 

“ rm.  can  enjoy  ieal*  ,,1,,,'ioe,  „T" 
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gest  his  food.  But  intense  thinking  and  inactivity  ncvejr 
fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion,  lienee  the  hi;| 
inours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  solids  weak  and  rej 
laxed,  and  the  whole  constitution  goes  to  ruin, 

Long  and  intense  thinking  often  occasions  grievoii 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  virtigoes,  apoplexies,  palsied 
and  other  fatal  disorders.  The  best  way  to  prevent  tiled 
is,  never  to  study  too  long  at  one  time,  and  to  keep  tli 
body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking  fiecjuei,tllj 

a little  of  some  opening  medicine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflicted  wit  a 
sore  eves.  Studying  by  candle  light  is  peculiarly  hurt  ft  'i 
to  the  sight.  This  ought  to  be  practised  as  seldom  as  pos 
sible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes  should  be  shad 
ed,  and  the  head  should  not  be  held  too  low.  When  th 
eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  should  be  bathed  even 
nio-ht  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little  brand! 
may  be  added. 

it  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  excietions  arf 
very  defective  in  the  studious.  The  dropsy  is  often  occa 
sioned  by  the  retention  of  those  humours  which  ought  t 
be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  person  may  observe,  that 
sittinc  makes  his  legs  swell,  and  that  this  goes  off  by  ex> 
ercise;  which  clearly  points  ont  the  method  of  prevention 

Fevers,  especially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  toil 
effect  of  study.  Nothing  effects  the  neivcsso  much  al 
intense  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole  hul 
than  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  whole  vital  motions' 
but  disorders  the  mind  itself.  Hence  a delirium,  melan- 
choly, and  even  madness,  are  often  the  effect  ot  close  ap- 
plication to  study.  In  fine,  there  is  no  disease  which  can 
proceed  either  from  a bad  state  of  the  humours,  a detect 
of  the  usual  secretions,  or  a debility  ot  the  nervous  sya 
tern,  which  may  not  be  induced  by  intense  thinking. 

But  the  most  afflicting  of  all  the  diseases  which  a «« 
the  studious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  disease  seldom 
falls  to  be  the  companion  ot  deep  thought.  It  may  ra 
be  called  a complication  ot  maladies  than  a sing  c °ne* 
what  a wretched  condition  are  the  best  of  men  o ten  . 
ced  by  it ! Their  strength  and  appetite  fail ; a Pcrl* 

' gloom  hangs  over  their  minds  ; they  live  in  the  co 
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ead  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  search  of  relief 
om  medicine,  where,  alas  ! it  is  not  to  be  found.  Those 
no  labour  under  this  disorder,  though  they  are  often 
ade  the  subject  of  ridicule,  justly  claim  our  highest  sym~ 
thy  and  compassion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  for  a 
rson  to  make  study  his  sole  business.  A mere  student 
seldom  ail  useful  member  of  society.  He  often  neglects 
i most  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to  pursue  stu- 
s of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it  rarely  happens, 
it  any  useful  inyention  is  the  effect  of  mere  study.  The 
ther  men  dive  into  profound  researches,  they  general- 
deviate  the  more  from  common  sense,  and  too  often 
e sight  of  it  altogether.  Profound  speculations,  in- 
ad  of  making  men  wiser  or  better*  generally  render 
m absolute  sceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt 
I uncertainty.  All  that  is  necessary  for  man  to  know 
airier  to  be  happy,  is  easily  obtained  ; and  the  rest,  like 
forbidden  fruit,  serves  only  to  increase  his  misery, 
•tudious  persons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  must 
only  discontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in  some 
doyment  or  diversion,  that  will  so  far  occupy  the 
Jght  as  to  make  them  forget  the  business  of  the  closet, 
olitary  ride  or  walk  are  so  far  from  relaxing  the  nnnd 
they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing  can  divert 
mind,  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  serious  thinking,  but 
ation  to  subjects  of  a more  trivial  nature.  These  prove 
nd  ot  play  to  the  mind,  and  consequently  relieve  it 
earned  men  often  contract  a contempt  for  what  they 
trifling  company.  They  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  with 
but  philosophers.  This  however  is  no  proof  of  their 
g philosophers  themselves.  No  man  deserves  that 
: who  is  ashamed  to  unbend  his  mind,  by  associating 
the  cheerful  and  the  eay.  Even  the  sneieH,  ,.i  .P 


, lumii,  uy  dasuuiaune 

cheerful  and  the  gay  Even  the  society  of  chib 
w.  1 reheve  the  mmd,  and  expel  the  gioom  which  ap- 
non  to  study  is  too  apt  to  occasion.  F 

1 studious,  people  are  necessarily  much  within  doors 
should  make  choice  of  a large*  and  well  aired  place 

n Jt’  f s eWOI!  c not  011  >y  prevent  the  bad  effects 
1 attencl  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  spirits  and 
a most  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  anti. ntind!  h 
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is  said  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he  used  to  retire  too 
dark  cave  to  compose  his  tragedies,  and  of  Detnoslhenei 
the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chose  a place  for  study  whe  t 
nothing  could  be  heard  or  seen.  YV  itii  all  deference  15 
such  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help  condemning  thei 
taste.  A man  may  surely  think  to  as  good  purpose  in  cl 
elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave  ; and  may  have  as  happj 
conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  sun  rendd 
the  air  wholesome,  as  in  places  where  they  never  enter,  j 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  should  be  very  attentrj 
to  their  posture.  They  ought  to  sit  and  stand  by  turnij 
always  keeping  as  nearly  ir> an  erect  posture  as  possible 
Those  who  dictate,  may  do  it  walking.  It  lias  an  excq 
lent  effect  frequently  to  read  or  speak  aloud.  This  n» 
only  exercises  the  lungs,  but  almost  the  whole  bodj 
Hence  studious  people  are  greatly  benefited  by  deliveruj 
discourses  in  public.  Public  speakers,  indeed,  sonr? 
times  hurt  themselves  by  overacting  their  part  ; but  th, 
is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  mi 
rits  not  our  sympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reckonej 
the  best  time  for  study.  It  is  so.  But  it  is  also  the  most  pro 
per  season  for  exercise,  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  tli 
spirits  refreshed  withsleep.  Studiouspeople  should  theiefon 
sometimes  spend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  01  son 
manly  diversions  without  doors.  1 his  would  make  them  r* 
turn  to  study  with  greater  alacrity  , and  would  be  of  moieset 
vice  than  twice  the  time  after  their  spirits  are  worn  out  \wt 
fatigue,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  take  diversion  only  wh«j 
' we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  studious  person  shoo j 
make  it  a part  of  his  business,  and  should  let  nothing  1 
terrupt  his  "hours  of  recreation  more  than  those  of  study*! 

Music  has  a very  happy  effect  in  relieving  the  mUJ 

when  fatigued  with  study.  It  would  be  well  it  every  s ^ 
dious  person  were  so  far  acquainted  with  that  science  as 
amuse  himself  after  severe  thought,  by  playing  sue 
as  have  a tendency  to  raise  the  spirits,  and  inspiie  c 

fulness  and  good  humour.  -e. 

It  is  a reproach  to  Learning,  that  any  ot  her  \o  a ^ 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  study,  should  betake  them-’ 
to  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  This  indeed  is  a iero 
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it  it  is  a desperate  one,  and  always  proves  destructive, 
"ou Id  such  persons,  when  their  spirits  are  low,  get  on 
nseback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would  find 
a more  effectual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in 
e apothecary’s  shop,  or  all  the  strong  liquors  in  the 
arid. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend  a 
;tter  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  with  study, 
other  serious  business,  I mount  my  horse,  and  ride  ten 
twelve  miles  into  the  country,  where  I spend  a day,  and 
metimestwo,  with  a cheerful  friend  ; alter  which  i never 
1 to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  pursue  my 
idies  or  business  with  fresh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while  in 
alth,  pay  so  little  regard  to  these  things  ! There  is  not 
y thing  more  common  than  to  see  a miserable  object  over- 
n with  nervous  diseases,  bathing,  walking,  riding,  and 
a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health  after  it  is  gone  ; 

if  any  one  had  recommended  these  things  to  him  by 
y of  prevention,  the  advice  would,  in  all  probability, 
/e  been  treated  with  contempt,  or,  at  least,  with  ne- 
ct  Such  is  the  weakness  and  folly  of  mankind,  and 
:h  the  want  of  foresight,  even  in  those  who  ought  to  be 
er  than  others  l 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  studious,  we  see  no  rea- 
why  they  should  abstain  from  any  kind  of  food  that 
vholesome,  provided  they  use  it  in  moderation.  They 
^ht,  however,  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  every  thing 
t is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digestion.  Their  suppers 
. 1 r^ays  he  light,  or  taken  soon  in  the  evening 
m dunk  may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  strang- 
l'd cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities, 

1 er  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  o-e- 
ne  spirit. 

I Ve  shall  only  observe,  with  regard  to  those  kinds  of 
icises,  which  are  most  pr«per  for  the  studious,  that  they 
. 11  °*  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the  decree  of 
essivc  langue.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently 
ul  so  as  to  give  act.on  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the 

.1  1S  1011  d’  a?  often  as  possible,  be  taken  in  the 
8 alr-  1,1  S«ieral,  riding  on  horseback,  walking 

2 *»’ 
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working1  in  a garden,  or  playing  at  some  active  diversion*! 
are  the  best. 

VVe  woViId  likewise  recommend  the  use  of  the  cold  bat 1 1 
to  the  studious.  It  will  in  some  measure,  supply  thj 
place  of  exercise,  and  should  not  be  neglected  by  person  j 
ot  a relaxed  habit,  especially  in  the  warm  season. 

No  person  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercise,  or  to 
study  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


CHAP.  III. 

X i ■< 

OF  ALIMENT.  I 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  in  diet,  oc-j 
casion  many  diseases.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  whole! 
constitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet  alone.  The 
fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or  condensed,  rendered 
mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almost 
any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effects  upon  <the  solids  less  conn 
siderable.  They  may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their: 
sensibility,  motions,  &c.  greatly  increased  or  diminished 
by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A .very  small  attention  to: 
these  things  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  how  much  the  pre- 
servation of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of  the 
diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  necessary  for  the  preservation: 
of  health  only  : it  is  likewise  of  importance  in  the  cine  of. 
diseases.  Every  intention  is  the  cure  of  diseases,  may  be 
answered  by  diet  alone.  Its  effects,  indeed,  are  not  al- 
ways so  quick  as  those  of  medicine,  blit  they  are  general- 
ly  more  lasting : besides,  it  is  neither  so  disagreeable  to 
the  patient,  nor  so  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always 
more  easily  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into  the 

nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  aliment  in 

use  among  mankind  ; nor  to  shew  their  effects  upon  the 
different  constitutions  of  the  human  body  ; but  to  mark 
&ome  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  which  people  are  apt 
to  fall  into,  with  respect  both  to  the  quantity  and  qualities 
of  their  food,  and  to  paint  out  their  influence  upon  health* 
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It  is  not  indeed  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  exact 
uantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  sex,  and  constitu- 
;on  : hut  a scrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means  neces- 
iry.  I he  best  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes.  Mankind 

Tre  never  intended  to  weigh  and  measure  their  food. 

-ature  teaches  every  creature  when  it  has  enough,  and 

le  ca^s  thirst  and  hunger  are. sufficient  to  inform  them 
hen  more  is  necessary. 

Plough  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to  the 
lantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther  consider- 
l0J1,  ihere  are  many  ways  by  which  provisions  may  be 
ndered  unwholesome.  Bad  seasons  may  either  prevent 
e ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it  afterwards.  These, 
deed,  are  acts  of  Providence,  and  we  must  submit  to 
em  ; but  surely  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for 
ose  who  suffer  provisions  to  spoil  by  hoarding  them,  on 
irpose  to  raise  the  price,  or  who  promote  their  own  in- 
est  by  aduherating  the  necessaries  of  life 
Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered  un- 
tolesome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  substances 
e'e  a constant  tendency  to  putrefaction  ; and  when  that 
''  Procoeded  too  far,  they  not  only  become  offensive  to 
senses,  but  hurtful  to  health.  Diseased  animals,  and 
i as  clie  of  themselves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is 
immon  practice,  however,  in  some  grazing  countries,  for 
/ants  and  poor  people  to  eat  such  animals  as  die  of  any 
.ase,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may 
gc  peopfo  to  do  this  ; but  they  had  better  eat  a smaller 
f t}  ^ uhat  ls  so»nd  and  wholesome  ; it  would  both 
k*  a better  nourishment,  and  be  attended  with  less 

he  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any  crea- 
wmch  died  of  itself,  seem  to  have  a strict  reLrd  to 
, and  ought  to  be  observed  by  Christians  as  well  as 
- Anuria  s never  die  themselves  without  some  pre! 
stase  • but  ,lovv  a diseased  animal  should  be  whole- 
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.to  ; besides,  direLsocrJ,'1  bou,'  P001  j're  of  great  importance  to 
ous,  by  which  means  ih(V'  °"*t  ^ “n?holesome  food  often  proves 
ie  ii  Jest  of  aU  to  tit.  u pe0,,lc  \n  eVer^ation.  It  is  there- 

■d  to  sale.  * ” “3rC  110  Sfoiit  Provisions  of  any  kind  be 
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some  food  is  inconceivable  : even  those  which  die  by  acci  f 
dent  must  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  th j 

flesh,  and  soon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grossly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  &c 
are  neither  so  easdy  digested,  nor  aflfoid  such  wholesomj 
nourishment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be  wholesomij 
which  does  not  take  sufficient  exercise.  Most  of  our  stal  \ 
led  cattle  are  crammed  with  gross  food,  but  not  allowed? 
exercise  nor  free  air  ; by  which  means  they  indeed  groyj 
fat,  but  their  juices  not  being  properly  prepared  or  assimijj 
fated,  remain  crude,  and  occasion  indigestions,  gross  hd 
mours,  and  oppression  of  the  spirits,  in  those  who  feed' 
upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholesome  by  being  over- 
heated. Excessive  heat  causes  a fever,  exalts  the  anima  l 
salts,  and  mixes  the  blood  so  intimately  with  the  flesh,  tm. 
it.  cannot  be  separated.  For  this  reason,  butchers  should 
be  severely  punished  who  over-drive  their  cattle.  No  per 
son  would  chuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  line 
died  in  a high  fever  ; yet  that  is  the ‘case  with  all  over 
drove  cattle  ; and  the  fever  is  often  raised  even  to  the  de 

gree  of  madness.  • jLi 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  rendc. 

meat  unwholesome.  1 he  abominable  custom  of  fLliiu 
the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in  order  tc 
make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  practised.  This  no- 
only  spoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  keeping,  but 
is  such  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  ot  it  is  sufficieD1- 
to  disgust  a person  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  whic^ 
comes  from  the  shambles.  \\  ho  can  bear  the  thoug  t 
eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the 
lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very 
worst  of  diseases  ? 

Butchers  have  likewise  a method  of  filling  the  ce  4 
membranes  cf  animals  with  blood.  1 his  makes  the 
seem  fatter,  and  likewise  weigh  more,  but  is  notwithsttiW 
ing  a very  pernicious  custom,  as  it  both  renders  the  in  ^ 
unwholesome  and  unfit  for  keeping.  1 seldom  see  a Pi  ^ 
of  meat  from  the  shambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  * 
ed  through  t Lie  cellular  texture.  1 shall  not  say  t ia 
is  aiwavs  the  effect  of  design  ; but  1 am  certain  it 
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ie  case  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domestic  use,  and 
operly  blooded.  Veal  seems  to  be  most  frequently 
>oilt  in  this  way,  Perhaps  that  may  in  some  measure  be 
ving  to  the  practice  of  carrying  calves  from  a great  dis- 
nee  to  market,  by  which  means  their  tender  flesh  is 
uised,  and  many  of  their  vessels  burst. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  such  quantities  of  animal 
od  as  the  English,  which  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so 
nerally  tainted  with  the  scurvy  and  its  numerous  train 
consequences,  indigestion,  low  spirits,  hypochondria- 
>m,  6zc.  Animal  food  was  surely  designed  for  man,  and, 
th  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the 
jst  wholesome  ; but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fish, 

d fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much. 

1 who  vaI"e  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
e meal  of  flesh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought 
consist  of  one  kind  only.  5 

The  most  obstinate  scurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
jeiable  diet  ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do  more 
that  disease  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it^is  evident 
t it  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  used  in  diet  we 
>md  have  less  scurvy,  and  likewise  fewer  putrid  and  in 
nmatory  fevers.  Fresh  vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be 

y more  used  in  diet:  this  laudable  practice  we  hope 
! continue  to  gam  ground.  • 

hn  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moist  nor  too  dry 

"1  al‘mhent  re,axes  the  solids,  and  renders  the  boefy 

-r  waterv  diet*5  ^ who  ,ive  much  on  tea  and 

-t  soil?  f a g1e'ler3lly  becomes  vveak’  and  unable  to 
,fn,  food  : hcnce  Proceed  hysterics,  and  all  their 
ful  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food  that'll 
y,  lendeis  the  solids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  hu 

the  bot,y  tolnflammat°iy  *- 

Inch  has  been  said  on  the  ill  effects  of  tea  in  diet  — 
y aie,  no  doubt,  numerous  ; but  they  proceed  rather 

I IVIT lf-deT  USe  °flt>  tllan  any  ba”  qualiile* 

of  the  world  • bltSthe°W  thc  Uni.versal  breakfast  in  this 

*r  time  of  the  day  fe®  8U*  * ' 

, who  bu  tUn  k y V ngit.  Most  delicate  per- 
• . y the  bye,  are  the  greatest  tca-drinkers,  can- 
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not  cat  any  thing  in  the  morning,  ff  such  persons,  afta| 
fasting  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups  of  tei 
without  eating  almost  any  bread,  it  must  hurt  them.  Gooij 
tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  not  too  strong,  not  to | 
hot,  nor  drunk  upon  an  empty  stomach,  will  seldom  dll 
harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the  case,  or  substij 
tuted  in  the  room  of  solid  food,  it  must  have  many  i j 
effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholesome] 
which  are  not  so  in  their  own  nature.  By  jumbling  toj 
gether  a number  of  different  ingredients,  in  order  to  mak 
a poignant  sauce  or  rich  soup,  tne  composition  proves  al 
most  a poison.  All  high  seasoning,  pickles,  See.  aie  onl 
incentives  to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  stomach. 
It  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art 
were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roasting  or  boiling  is  aF 
that  the  stomach  requires.  These  alone  are  sufficien 
for  people  in  health,  and  the  sick  have  still  less  need  of  ^ 
cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewise  claims  our  at, 
tention.  Water  is  not  only  the  basis  of  most  Iiquois,  bu 
also  composes  a great  part  of  our  solid  food.  Good  wat 
ter  must  therefore  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diet.— 
The  best  water  is  that  which  is  most  pure,  and  free  froml 
any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  AV  ater  takes  up  paits  c 
most  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  ; by  thij 
means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  metal  or  minerals  o 
hurtful  or  poisonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
some  hilly  countries  have  peculiar  diseases,  which  in  a 
probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus  the  people  w o 
live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants o 
the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  .have  large  tumours  or 
wens  on  their  necks.  This  disease  is  generally  imputed  t. 
the  snow  water  ; but  there  is  more  reason  to  believe  it  b 
owing  to  the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through  wine  i 

waters  pass.  . e# 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 
ncrally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  taste,  sme  » js 
or  some  other  sensible  quality.  Our  business  theic  o ^ 
to  chuse  such  water,  for  common  use  as  is  lights  ’ ^ 

without  any  particular  colour,  taste,  or  sme!  . 11 
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aces  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to 
ake  choice  of  their  water  ; and  few  things  would  contri- 
ve more  to  health  than  a diie  attention  to  this  article  — ^ 
nt  mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make  use  of 
e water  that  is  nearest  to  them,  without  considering  its 
jalijties. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the  strictest 
tention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  diseases 
ay  be  occasioned  or  aggravated  by  bad  water  ; and  when 
ce  it  has  been  procured  at  a great  expence,  people  are 
iwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by  fil- 
irion,  or  soft,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  and  air*  &c.  are 
generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time 
explaining  them.  VFe  shall  only,  in  general,  advise  all 
avoid  waters  which  stagnate  long  in  small  lakes*  ponds, 
the  like,  as  such  waters  often  become  putrid,  by  the  cor- 
ption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  a- 
und.  Even  cattle  frequently  suffer  by  drinking,  in  dry 
.sons,  w'ater  which  has  stood  long  in  small  reservoirs, 
'h°ut  being  supplied  by  springs,  or  freshened  witli 
'wers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a 
- communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithstanding  they  have  been. 
Maimed  against  by  many  writers,  still  continue  to  be 
common  drink  of  almost  every  person  who  can  afford 
m ; we  shall  rather  endeavour  to  assist  people  in  the 
uce  of  these  liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn  what 
.tnm  has  so  firmly  established,  it  is  not  the  moderate 
Of  sound  fermented  liquors  which  hurts  mankind  : it 
xcess,  and  using  such  as  are  ill  prepared, or  vitiated* 

; ei'men ted  liquors*  which  are  too  strong,  hurt  diges- 
’ ana  the  body  is  so  far  from  being  strengthened  bv 
m that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Mart v imagine 
iai(  labour  could  not  be  supported  without  drinking- 

-ng  iquors  : this  is  a very  erroneous  notion  Men 
? lK'?*r  tast<;  strong  hquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure 

th  m Tail  bUtBa "0  llVC  ,nUCh  V those  whS 
daily.  But,  suppose  strong  liquors  did  enable  a 

■ers  of  life°’fT'k’  they  must  nevertheless  waste  the 
of  me,  and  occasion  premature  old  age.  They 

Li 
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keep  up  a constant  fever,  which  exhausts  the  spirits,  in? 
flames  the  blood,  and  disposes  the  body  to  numberle:* 
diseases. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  tcfs 
strong  : when  that  is  the  case,  they  must  either  be  drunjt 
new,  or  they  become  sour  and  dead  : when  such  liquor 
are  drunk  new,  the  fermentation  not  being  over,  they  gw 
iterate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occasion  flatulencies  ; and 
when  kept  till  stale,  they  turn  sour  on  the  stomach,  and  hu  I 
digestion.  For  this  reason  all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &<: 
ought  to  be  of  such  strength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripfl 
and  then  they  should  be  used.  When  such  liquors  ar] 
kept  too  long,  though  they  should  not  become  sour,  yq 
they  generally  contract  a hardness,  which  renders  then 
unwholesome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own  1 1 
quors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  becarrf' 
one  of  the  most  general  branches  of  business,  every  me 
thod  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The  great  objecf 
both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  i 
intoxicating,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it 
well  known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredient 
than  those  which  ought  to  be  used  for  making  it  strong. - 
It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  those  things  whicr 
are  daily  made  use  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice  it  t< 
say,  that  the  practice  is  very  common,  and  that  all  the  in- 
gredients used  for  this  purpose  are  of  a narcotic  or  stupe 
factive  quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poisonous,  it  is easj 
to  see  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  their  general  use 
Though  they  do  not  kdl  suddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerve: 
relax  and  weaken  the  stomach,  and  spoil  the  digestion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  to* 
proper  age,  and  used  in  moderation,  they  would  prove  rea* 
blessings  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are  ill  prepared 
various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to  excess,  they  mu 
have  many  pernicious  effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  fam 
pare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewise 
is  so  necessary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care  canno 
be  bestowed  in  order  to  have  it-sound  and  wholesome^ 
For. this  purpose,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  it  be  ina 


i lies,  not  only  to  pre' 
i their  bread.  Urea( 
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good  grain,  but  likewise  properly  prepared,  and  kept 
e from  all  unwholesome  ingredients.  This,  however, 
have  reason  to  believe  is  not  always  the  case  with  bread 
spared  by  those  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their 
ject  is  rather  to  please  the  eye,  than  to  consult  the  health, 
e best  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  course  nor  too 
e ; well  fermented  and  made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather 
wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

Fo  specify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain 
ir  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their  effects 
different  constitutions,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
' design.  Instead  of  a detail  of  this  kind,  which  would 
be  generally  understood,  and.  of  course  little  attended 
we  shall  only,  mention  the  following  easy  rules  with 
)ect  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 

persons,  whose  solids,  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought  to 
id  all  vicid  food,  or  such  things  as  are  hard  of  diges- 

■’  . lhfir  d,et’  however,  ought  to  be  nourishing  ; and 
/ should  take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
uch  as  abound  with  blood  should  be  sparing  in  the 
of  every  thing,  that  is  highly  nourishing,  as  fat  meat 
wines,  strong  ale,  and  such  like.  Their  foods  should 
;*!?  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable  substances  - 
’then  dunk  ought  to  be  water,  whey,  or  small  beer, 
t people  should  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourishing  diet 

frequ?tly.  t0  l,se  "“Wish/ garlic,  spices,  or 
as  aitj  heating  and  promote  perspiration  and 
• 1 uni-  drink  should  be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  ' 

.and  they  ought  to  take  much  exercise  and  little  sleep' 
e who  are  too  lean  must  follow  an  opposite  course  P' 
eh  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whose  food  is  mat 
.i  °n  tl?c  stom:|ch,  should  live  much  on  animal  food  • 
Jose  who  are  afflicted  with  hot  alkaline  eructations 
t to  use  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  acid  vegetables  ’ 

ontlu  coi  hysteric  disorders,  ought  to  avoid  all  fH 
1 o„d  every  thing  that  is  viscid,  or  hard  of  d 

stem  acid  provisions,  and  whatever 

> oi  apt  to  turn  sour  on  the  stomnfli 

Zt  ‘b°M  bc  “e1-.  <i>™.  »«i,  mti  Zgt 
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The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  suited  to  the  age  anc] 
constitution,  but  also  to  the  manner  of  life : a sedentarJ 
or  .studious  person  should  live  more  sparingly  than  onj 
yvho  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of  fooql 
will  nourish  a peasant  very  well  which  would  be  almosd 
indigestible  to  a citizen  ; and  the  latter  will  live  upon  ;j 
diet  on  which  the  former  would  starve. 

Diet  ought  hot  to  be  too  uniform.  The  constant  us* 
of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  some  bad  effects.  Katur' 
teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment  which  she  hai 
provided  for  man,  and  likewise  by  giving  him  an  appetite 
for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thoso  who  labour  under  any  particular  disease,  ougbj 
to  avoid  such  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increase  it 
for  example,  a gouty  person  should  not  indulge  in  riel 
wines,  strong  soups,  or  gravies,  and  should  avoid  all  acids- 
One  who  is"  troubled  with  the  gravel  ought  to  shun  ah 
austere  and  astringent  aliments;  and  those  who  an 
scorbutic  should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  salted  provh 
sions,  &c. 

Jn  the  first  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light 
but  nourishing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is  solid.1 
with  a sufficient  degree  ot  tenacity,  is  most  proper  for  the 
state  of  manhood.  The  diet  suited  to  the  last  period  o" 
life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline,  approaches  neaily 
to  that  of  the  first.  It  should  he  lighter  and  more  succu- 
lent  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewise  more  frequently 

taken.  1 i 1 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  health  that  our  diet  be  whole- 
some, but  also  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods.  Some 
imagine  that  long  fasting  will  atone  for  excess ; but! 
this,  instead  pf  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes  it 
worse.  When  the  stomach  and  intestine's  are  over  distend- 
ed with  food,  they  lose  their  proper  tone,  and,  by  long 
fasting,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with  wind.  IbuS 
either  gluttony  or  fasting  destroys  the  powers  of  digestion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necessary 
for  repairing  the  continual  waste  of  our  bodies,  but l«®;j 
wise  to  keep  the  fluids  sound  and  sweet.  Our  humours* 
even  in  the  most  healthy  state,  have  a constant  tendency 
to  putrefaction,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  freque  . 
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pplies  of  fresh  nourishment : when  that  is  wanting  too 
>g,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  so  far  as  to  occasion 
y dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the  ne» 
isity  of  regular  meals.  No  person  can  enjoy  a good  state 
health,  whose  vessels  are  either  frequently  overcharged, 
the  humours  long  deprived  of  fresh  supplies  of  chyle. 
Long  fasting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people  ; it 
: only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their  growth,, 
i is  it  less  injurious  to  the  aged.  Most  persons,  in  the 
dine  of  life,  are  afflicted  with  wind  ; this  complaint  is 
-oniv  increased,  bat  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  of- 
fatal,  by  long  fasting.  Old  people,  when  their  sto- 
chs  are  empty,  are  frequently  seized  with  giddiness, 
t.-achs,  and  faintness.  These  complaints  may  gene- 
y be  removed  by  a piece  of  bread  and  a glass  of 
»e,  or  taking  any  other  solid  food  ; which  plainly 
nts  out  the  method  of  preventing  them. 

t is  more  than  probable,  that-  many  of  the  sudden 

. ’ v , l1  "aPPen  111  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  are 
asioned  by  fastmg  too  long,  as  it  exhausts  the  spirits 
i fills  the  bowels  with  wind  ; we  would  therefore  advise 
pie,  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  allow  their  stomachs 
ie  too  long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a 
cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at 
it  tul  two  or  three  next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  said 
■ist  almost  three-fourths  of  their  tjme.  This  can  hard- 

e s whir  the|apPMt,tf ’■  !'tlate  the  hum°tirs,  and  fill  the 
e.s  with  wind  ; all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a solid 

avVsnnXr°Tr0n  PnCtice  t0  e3t  3 1!Sht  breakfast  and 
ile'  sun  hie  lb's  custom  ouglit  to  be  reversed.  Wlien 

’ U aPst  on’w  t 7'  s“1,per.  should  be  very  ; but 
xeaktast  ought  always  to  be  solid.  If  any  one  eats  a 

^ S0°"  t0  bed’  311(1  rises  beLes  in  the 

and  he  r (be  S,Ure  *?  [mtl  an  appetite  for  his  break. 
antl  'le  may  freely  indulge  it. 

ie  strong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  suffer  so  much 

fasting,  as  the  weak  and  delicate  ; but  they  run  gS 

°m  its  opposite,  viz.  repletion.  Many  diseases 
:ially  fevers,  are  fh*  M J-  Jan^  d,seases> 


Jlly  fevers,  are  the 

■SS  °f  thG  Vessds-  Strong  peel pie,  in’  high  h&£ 
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have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood  and  other  hd 
inours.  When  these  are  suddenly  increased,  by  an  ovej 
charge  of  rich  and  nourishing  diet,  the  vessels  become  tel 
much  distended,  and  obstructions,  and  inflammations  enl 
sue.  Hence  so  many  people  are  seized  with  inflammatorf 
and  eruptive  fevers  after  a feast  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  sudden  changes  in  diet  are  dangerouj 
What  the  stomach  has  been  long  accustomed  to  digesj 
though  less  wholesome,  will  agree  better  with  it  than  foe 
of  a more  salutary  nature  which  it  has  not  been  used  u. 
When  therefore  a change  becomes  necessary,  it  ought  at. 
ways  to  be  made  gradually  ; a sudden  transition  from  j 
poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrcj 
ry,  might  so  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  as  to  eDdari 
ger  health,  or  even  to  occasion  death  itself. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would  nc 
be  understood  as  condemning  every  small  deviation  frornu 
It  is  next  to  impossible  for  people  at  all  times  to  avoid  sorn 
degree  of  excess,  and  living  too  much  by  rule  might  mak 
even  the  smallest  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefor 
be  prudent  to  vary  a little,  sometimes' taking  more,  soine^ 
times  less,  than  the  usual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  pro 
vided  always  that  a due  regard  be  had  to  moderation. 


C H A P.  IV. 

OF  AIR.  . -I 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  cause  of  dis*' 
eases.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arising  trom  it. 
People  generally  pay  some  attention  to  what  they  eat  ana 
drink,  but  seldom  regard  what  goes  into  the  lungs,  thougt 
the  latter  proves  more  suddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  most  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  is  often  so  replenish* 
cd  with  those  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  occasion  imme' 
diate  death.  Liu t such  violent  effects  seldom  happen,  ^ 
people  are  generally  on  their  guard  against  thepi.  * 
less  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air  prove  more  genera  y 
hurtful  to  mankind  ; we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  p01 
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some  of  these,  and  to  shew  from  whence  the  dano-er 
:fly  arises.  ° 

rir  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever  yreat- 
aiters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c.  renders 
'"wholesome  ; for  example,  that  which  is  too  hot  dis- 
tes  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts  the  bile,  and 
lers  the  whole  humours  adust  and  thick.  Hence 
:eed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers,  cholera  inor- 
l'c.  Very  cold  air  obstructs  the  perspiration,  con- 
ges the  solids,  and  condenses  the  fluids.  It  occasions 
matisms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other  diseases  of 
moat  and  breast.  Air  that  is  too  moist  destroys  the 

■ city  or  spring  of  the  solids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax 

fever  i’  and  dlTSeS  the  body  to  aSues>  or  intermit- 
revers,  dropsies,  &c. 

•herever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into  one 

r*  le  air  not  a fre?  circulation,  it  soon  becomes 
lolesome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate  persons  are  so 
turn  sick  or  taint  in  crowded  churches,  assemblies 

>y  place  where  the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires’ 
es,  or  the  like.  ° 

’ haf  S°  ma,ny  .thil,»s  tend  to  contaminate  the 

The  air"!,,  Tp  ' prOVes,so  fatal  t0  the  inhabi- 

■ hnVir  I I C,tlf  ls  not  only  breathed  repeatedly 

, '*  '?  1,k  wise  loaded  with  sulphur,  smoke  w 
exhalations,  besides  the  vapours  continuant;? 

.V  tav  , «'d  "i*.  Slat  H,e 

•a  » ha  J " Z ""&!  I hay  ought 

mjrtirr: .» **• 

>st  ridiculous  mw  • • Means  of  which 

Certain  it  is  ‘ ^r‘l!”0Us  c.ust?,,,s»  become 

r the  surface  of  he  earth  in"0,  PUtr'd  ca,cas^r 
m tne  emth,  in  a place  where  the  air 
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is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it ; and  that  such  air,  when 
breathed  into  the  lungs,  must  occasion  diseases.* 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  still  more  detest- 
able. The  air  in  churches  is  seldom  good,  and  the  efflu- 
via from  putrid  carcasses  must  render  it  still  worse. — * 
Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched  roofs. 
They  are  seldom  open  above  once  a week,  are  never  ven- 
tilated by  fires  nor  open  windows;  and  rarely  kept  clean. 
This  occasions  that  damp,  musty,  unwholesome  smell | 
which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a 
very  unsafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  1 hese 
inconveniences  might,  in  a great  measure,  be  obviated,  by 
prohibiting  all  persons  from  burying  within  churches,  by 
keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a stream  of  fresh  air 
to  pass  frequently  through  them, by  opening  opposite  doors 
and  windows, 

Wherever  air  stagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwholesome. 
H •nee  the  unhappy  persons  confined  in  jails  not  only  con- 
tract malignant  fevers  themselves,  but  often  communicate 
them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of  the  holes,  for  we  can- 
not call  them  houses,  possessed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns; 
much  better  than  jails.  These  low  dirty  habitations  are 
the  very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  diseases. 
Such  as  live  in  them  seldom  enjoy  good  health  ; and  their 
children  commonly  die  young.-  In  the  choice  of  a house,- 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houses  close  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
render  them  unwholesome.  No  house  can  be  wholesome 
unless  the  air  has  a free  passage  through  it.  For  which 
reason  houses  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by  opening 
opposite  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of  fresh  air 
into  every  room.  Beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  as 
soon  as  people  rise  out  of  them;  ought  to  be  turned  downy 

* In  most  eastern  countries  it  was  customary  to  bury  the  dead  at. 
some  distance  from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  also  the  Romans,  it  is  strange  that  the  western  parts 
of  Ilurope  should  not  have  followed  their  example  in  a custom  so  truly 
laudanle. 

f One  cannot  pass  through  a large  church  or  cathedral,  even  in  sum- 
mer, without  feeling  quite  chilly. 
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md  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  from  the  open  windows  through 
:he  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could 
aot  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hospitals,  jails,  ships,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be  con- 
veniently done,  ventilators  should  be  used.  The  method 
;>f expelling  foul,  and  introducing  fresh  air,  by  means  of 
ventilators,  is  a most  salutary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the 
most  useful  of  all  our  modern  medical  improvements. 
It  is  capable  of  universal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  those  in  health  and  sickness. 
In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  toge- 
ther, ventilation  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

Air  which  stagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  is  ex- 
tremely noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as  the 
most  deadly  poison.  It  often  kills  almost  as  quickly  as 
lightning.  For  this  reason,  people  should  be  very  cautious, 
in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long  shut,  or  going  down 
into  deep  wells  or  pits,  especially  if  they  have  been  kept 
close  covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  splendid  houses,  chuse  to  sleep 
in  small  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very  imprudent.  A 
■ bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well-aired  ; as  it  is  gene- 
rally occupied  in  the  night  only,  when  all  doors  and  win- 
dows are  shut.  If  a fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a 
small  room  becomes  still  greater.  Numbers  have  been 
■stifled  when  asleep,  by  a Are  in  a small  apartment,  which 
is  always  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  business,  to  spend 
the  day  in  close  towns,  ought,  if  possible,  to  sleep  in  the 
country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  m some  mea- 
sure, make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through  the  day.  This 
practice  would  have  a greater  effect  in  preserving  the  health 
of  citizens  than  is  commonly  imagined 

Delicate  persons  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
i asthmatic  and  consumptive.  Such  persons  should  avoid 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  persons  who  lose  their  lives  by  going 
down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  stagnates  ; all  these 
accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a lighted  oandle  before 

them  and  stopping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out } yet  this  precaution 
simple  as  it  is,  is  seldom  used. 
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cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac  are 
likewise  hurt  by  it.  I have  often  seen  persons  so  much  af- 
flicted with  this  malady  while  in  town,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to 
the  country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  same  ob- 
servation holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hysteric  wo- 
men. Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  change  their  situation  in  quest  of  better  air.  All  we 
can  say  to  such  persons  is,  that  they  should  go  as  often 
abroad  into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  should  ad- 
mit fresh  air  frequently  into  their  houses,  and  take  care  to 
keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  necessary  in  former  times,  for  safety,  to  sur- 
round cities,  colleges,  and  even  single  houses,  with  high 
walls.  These,  by  obstructing  the  free  current  of  air,  ne- 
ver fail  to  render  such  places  damp  and  unwholesome.  As 
such  walls  are  now,  in  most  parts  of  this  country,  become 
useless,  they  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  eveiy  method 
taken  to  admit  a free  passage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention 
to  Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preserve 
the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
faculty.  ' ! ' 

Surrounding  houses  too  closely  with  planting,  or  thick 
woods,  likewise  tends  to  render  the  air  unwholesome. 
Wood  not  only  obstructs  the  free  current  of  the  air,  but 
sends  forth  great  quantities  .of  moist  exhalations,  which 
render  it  constantly  damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a 
proper  distance  from  a house,  but  should  never  be  plant- 
ed too  near  it,  especially  in  a flat  country.  Many  of  the 
gentlemen’s  seats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwhole- 
some from  the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  surrounds 
them.  * 

Houses  situated  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  stagnating  water,  are  likewise  unwholesome. 
Waters  which  stagnate  not  only  render  the  air  damp,  but 
load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which  produce  the  most 
dangerous  and  fatal  diseases.  Those  who  are  obliged  to 
inhabit  marshy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the 
dryest  situations  they  can  find,  to  live  generously,  and  to 
pay  the  strictest  regard  to  cleanliness. 

• If  fresh  air  be  necessary  for  those  in  health,  it  is  stilt 

; i i . • * 
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more  so  for  the  sick,  who  often  lose  their  lives  for  want 
of  it.  The  notion  that  sick  people  must  be  kept  very  hot, 
is  so  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the  chamber 
where  a patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to  faint,  by  rea- 
son of  the  hot  suffocating  smell.  Iiow  this  must  affect 
the  sick,  any  one  may  judge;  No  medicine  is  so  beneficial 
to  the  sick  as  fresh  air.  It  is  the  most  reviving  of  ail  cor- 
dials, if  it  be  administered  with  prudence.  We  are  not; 
however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random 
upon  the  sick.  Fresh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber 
^gradually,  and  if  possible,  by  opening  the  windows  of 
some  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a sick  person's  chamber  may  be  greatly  fresh- 
ened and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  sprinkling  the 
floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  any  other  strong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  Where  numbers  of  sick  are  crowded  into  the 
same  house,  or,  which  is  often  the  case,  into  the  same 
tpartment,  the  frequent  admission  of  fresh  air  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Infirmaries,  hospitals,  &c.  are  often 
endered  so  noxious,  for  want  of  proper  ventilation,  that 
he  sick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than  from  the  disease. 
Hus  is  particularly  the  case  when  putrid  fevers,  dysenteries, 
nd  other  infectious  diseases  prevail. 

Physicians,  surgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hospitals, 
ught,  for  their  own  safety,  to  take  care  that  they  be  pro-- 
aerly  ventilated.  Such  persons  as  are  obliged^to  spend 
mst  of  their  time  amongst  the  sick,  run  great  hazard  of 
>emg  themselves  infected  when  the  air  is  bad.  All  hos- 
itals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the  sick,  ought  to  have 
n open  situation,  at  some  distance  from  any  great  town 
nd  such  patients  as  labour  under  any  infectious  disease 
ught  never  to'  be  suffered  to  come  near  the  rest  *. 


* 


A year  seldom  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  some  hospital  physician' 
surgeon  havmg  lost  his  life  by  an  hospital  fever  caught  from  his  pa 
-nts.  _ r or  this  they  have  themselves  alone  to  blame.  Their  patients  are 

«£2£3T  SltUat!°n’  °r  they  are  t0°  careless  with  regard*  to 
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OF  EXERCISE. 


MANY  people  look  upon  the  necessity  man  is  under  of 
earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curse.  Be  this  as  it 


may,  it  is  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  body,  that  ex- 
ercise is  not  less  necessary  than  food  for  the  preservation 
of  health  : those  whom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily 
bread,  are  not  only  the  most  healthy,  but  generally  the 
most  happy  part  of  mankind.  Industry  seldom  fails  to 
place  them  above  want,  and  activity  serves  them  instead 
of  physic.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  those  who  live 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increase  of  inha- 
bitants in  infant  colonies,  and  the  longevity  of  such  as  fol- 
low agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be  the 
most  healthful  as  well  as  the  most  useful  employment. 

The  love  of  activity  shews  itself  very  early  in  man.  So 
strong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot  be  re- 
strained from  exercise,  even  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Our  love  of  motion  is  surely  a strong  proof  of  its  utility. 
Nature  implants  no  disposition  in  vain.  It  seems  to  be  a 
catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal  creation,  that 
no  creature  without  exercise,  should  enjoy  health,  or  be 
able  to  find  subsistence.  Every  creature,  except  man, 
takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary.  He  alone,  and  such 
animals  as  are  under  his  direction,  deviate  from  this  origi- 
nal law,  and  they  suffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  universal  relaxation 
of  the  solids,  which  disposes  the  body  to  innumerable  dis- 
eases. When  the  solids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  digestion, 
nor  any  of  the  secretions,  can  be  duly  performed.  In  this 
case,  the  worst  consequences  must  ensue.  How  can  persons 
who  loll  all  day  in  easy  chairs,  and  sleep  all  night  oil 
beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  such  greatly 
mend  the  matter,  who  never  stir  abroad  but  in  a coach, 
sedan  or  such  like.  These  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  be- 
come so  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  seem 
to  be  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  use  of  their  limbs  alto- 
gether. It  is  now  below  any  one  to  w’alk,  who  can  afford 
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to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous  would  it  seem,  to  a person 
unacquainted  with  modern  luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and 
healthy  swinging  along  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ! or  to  see  a fat  carcase,  over-run  with  diseases 
occasioned  by  inactivity,  dragged  through  the  streets  by 
half  a dozen  horses*  ! 

Glandular  obstructions,  now  so  common,  generally 
proceed  from  inactivity.  These  are  the  most  obstinate  of 
maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  glands, 
duly  perform  their  functions,  health  is  seldom  impaired  ; 
but,  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  restore  it.  Exercise  is 
almost  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obstructions  ; 
indeed,  it  does  not  always  succeed  as  a remedy  ; but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  seldom  fail  to  prevent 
these  complaints,  were  it  used  in  due  time.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that,  amongst  those  who  take  sufficient  exercise, 
glandular  diseases  are  very  little  known  ; whereas  the  in- 
dolent and  inactive  are  seldom  free  from  them. 
t W eak  nerves  are  the  constant  companions  of  inactivity. 
Nothing  but  exercise  and  open  air  can  brace  and  strength- 
en the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endless  train  of  diseases 
which  proceed  from  a relaxed  state  of  these  organs.  We 
seldom  hear  the  active  or  laborious  complain  of  nervous  dis- 
eases ; these  are  reserved  for  the  sons  of  ease  and  affl  uence. 
Many  have  been  completely  cured  of  these  disorders  by 
being  reduced,  from  a state  of  opulence,  to  labour  lor 
theii  daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  sources 
From  whence  nervous  diseases  flow,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  enjoy  health,  where  the 
peispiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can  never  be 
the  case  where  exercise  is  neglected.  When  the  matter 
which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perspiration  is  retained  in 
.he  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occasions  the  gout. 

O * 

It  is  not  necessity,  but  fashion,  which  makes  the  use  of  carriages 
■o  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercise  enough  to 
yeep  them  humours  wholesome,  who  yet  dare  not  venture  to  make  a 
• isit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or  sedan,  lest  they  should 
>c  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men  should  be  such  fools  as  to  be 
aughed  out  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in 
>rder  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fashion  ! 
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fevers,  rheumatism,  &c.  Exercise  alone  would  prevent 
many  of  those  diseases  which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would 
remove  others  where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author,  * in  his  excellent  treatise  on  health,  says,' 
that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  exercise  a 
partof  their  religion.  We  would  recommend  this,  not 
only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all  whose  busi- 
ness does  not  oblige  them  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  as  se- 
dentary artificers,  j*  shop-keepers,  studious  persons,  &c. 
Such  ought  to  use  exercise  as  regularly  as  they  take  food. 
This  might  generally  be  done  without  any  interruption  to 
business  or  real  loss  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  custom  of  lying  a bed  too  long  in  a morning. 
This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  seldom  rise  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock  ; but 
the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  best  time  for  exercise, 
while  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  refreshed  with 
sleep.  Besides,  the  morning  air  braces  and  strengthens 
the  nerves,  and,  in  some  measure,  answers  the  purpose  of 
a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o^clock,  rise  by  six  or  seven, 
spend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  active 
diversion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  spirits  cheer- 
ful and  serene  through  the  day,  his  appetite  keen,  and  his 
body  braced  and  strengthened.  Custom  soon  renders  ear- 
ly rising  agreeable,  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
preservation  of  health. 

* Cheyne. 

f Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  women. 
They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are  fitter  for  every 
kind  of  business  which  does  not  require  much  strength.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  see  a lusty  fellow'  making  pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels, 
while  many  of  the  laborious  parts  of  husbandry  are  carried  on  by  the 
other  sex.  The  fact  is,  we  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while 
one  half  of  the  other  sex  are  rendered  useless  for  want  of  occupations 
suited  to  their  strength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employ- 
ments, we  should  not  see  such  numbers  of  them  prostitute  themselves 
for  bread,  nor  find  such  a wrant  of  men  for  the  important  purposes  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  & c.  An  eminent  silk  manufacturer  told  me, 
that  he  found  women  answer  better  for  that  business,  than  men  j and 
that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  apprentices  as  silk-weavers. 

I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by  many  others. 
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The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of  the 
stomach,  flatulencies,  indigestions,  &c.  These  complaints 
which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to  be  remov- 
ed by  medicines.  They  can  only  be  cured  by  a vigorous 
course  of  exercise,  to  which  indeed  they  seldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercise,  if  possible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the  open 
air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods  may  be 
contrived  for  exercising  the  body  within  doors,  as  the  dumb 
bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly^  to  any  particular  kind  off  exercise.  The  best  way 
is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to  use  that  longest  which  is 
most  suitable  to  the  strength  and  constitution.  Those 
kinds  of  exercise  which  give  action  to  most  of  the  bodily 
organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walking,  runnino-, 
riding,  digging,  swimming,  and  such  like.  ff3’ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly  diver- 
sions are  now  so  little  practised.  Diversions  make  people 
take  more  exercise  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  are 
af  the  greatest  service  to  such  as  are  not  under  the  necessi- 
y of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  active  diversions  lose 
pound,  those  of  a sedentary  kind  seem,  to  prevail  Se- 
ientary  diversions  are  of  no  other  use  but  to  consume 
ime.  Instead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require 
noie  thought  than  either  study  or  business.  Every  thing- 
hat  induces  people  to  sit  still,  unless  it  be  some  necessary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diversions  which  afford  the  best  exercise  are,  hunt- 
ng,  shooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  golf*,  &c. 
-nese  exercise  the  limbs,  promote  perspiration,  and  the 
let  secretions.  They  likewise  strengthen  the  JunotS 
ive  firmness  and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 

_ ,UC  1 ,as  ,can’  ,onght  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  a-dav 
loiseback  ; those  who  cannot  ride,  should  employ  the 

to  lorn’11  o T-  Exerdse  Sh°^ld  —r  be  co  mi  nu- 
nd  in  °^er" fatigue  prevents  the  benefit  of  exercise, 

instead  of  strengthening  the  body  tends  to  weaken  it! 

ted  fori ^ 2 dl.Versl°n  Lvery  com™n  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well  ealeu 

£ as Tay  alW3yS  ^ken  in  :iXltCrUa: 

er  cricket,  tennis  or  any  of  those  atJgUC*  , lias  ?reatly  die  preference 
Dlence.  ’ y of  those  &ames  *’hlch  cannot  be  played  without 
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Every  man  should  lay  himself  under  some  sort  of  neces- 
sity to  take  exercise.  Indolence,  like  other  vices  when 
indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes  agreeable. 
Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercise  in  the  early  part 
of  life,  become  quite  averse  from  it  afterwards.  This  is 
the  case  of  most  hypochondriac  and  gouty  people,  which 
renders  their  diseases  in  a great  measure  incurable. 

In  some  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging  every 
man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  some  mechanical  em- 
ployment. Whether  such  laws  were  designed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of  manufacture, 
is  a question  of  no  importance.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  gen- 
tlemen were  frequently  to  amuse  and  exercise  themselves 
in  th:s  way,  it  might  have  many  good  effects.  They 
would  at  least  derive  as  much  honour  from  a few  master- 
ly specimens  of  their  own  workmanship,  as  from  the  cha- 
racter of  having  ruined  most  of  their  companions  by  gam- 
ing or  drinking.  Besides,  men  of  leisure,  by  applying 
themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  society. 

indolence  not  only  occasions  diseases,  and  renders  men 
useless  to  society,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice.  To 
say  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call  him  vicious. 
The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  some  useful  pursuit,  is  con- 
stantly in  quest  of  ideal  pleasures,  or  impressed  with  the 
apprehension  of  some  imaginary  evil.  From  these  sources 
proceed  most  of  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Certainly  man 
was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  lnactis  ity  frustrates  the 
very  design  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an  active  life  is  the  best 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  gieatesi  preservative  of  health. 


C H A P.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated. 

Too  little  sleep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhausts  the  pirits, 
and  occasions  diseases  ; and  too  much  renders  the  mind 
dull,  the  body  gross,  « nd  disposes  to  apoplexies,  lethar- 
gies, and  other  complaints  ul  a similar  nauue.  A medium 
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ought  therefore  to  be  observed;  but  this  is  not  easy’to  fix. 
Children  require  more  sleep  than  grown  persons,  the  la- 
borious than  the  idle,  and  such  as  eat  and  drink  freely 
than  those  who  live  abstemiously.  Besides,  the  real  quan- 
! tity  of  sleep  cannot  be  measured  by  time  ; as  one  person 
, will  be  more  refreshed  by  five  or  six  hours  sleep,  than  an- 
Dther  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  sleep 
is  they  please;  but,  for  adults,  six  or  seven  hours  is  cer- 
; ainly  sufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight.  Those 
i vho  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight  hours  may  slumber,  but 
hey  can  hardly  be  said  to  sleep  ; such  generally  toss’  and 
heam  away  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  sink  to  rest  towards 
ncrnmg,  and  dose  till  noon.  The  best  way  to  make 
leep  sound  and  refreshing  is  to  rise  betimes.  The  custom 
d lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the 
leep  less  refreshing,  but  relaxes  the  solids,  and  "ready 
weakens  the  constitution.  ^ J 


Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  season  for  sleep 
nothing  more  certainly  destroys  the  constitution  than 
|ght-u  atching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a pi  actice  so  destruc- 
ve  to  health  should  be  so  much  m fashion.  How  quickly 
le  want  of  rest  in  due  season  will  blast  the  most  blooming 
omplexion,  or  ruin  the  best  constitution,  is  evident  from 
re  ghastly  countenances  of  those  who,  as  the  phrase  is 
nn  day  mto  night,  and  night  into  day.  ’ 

To  make  sleep  refreshing,  the  following  things  are  re- 
ulslte:,  Flrst>  to  take  sufficient  exercise  ,n  .he  open  a,r- 
’ avoid  strong  tea  or  coffee  ; next,  to  eat  a light  supper  - 

^ossihfe’.  t0  d9Wn  Wkh  3 m'lld  “ cheertul  ™d  serene 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercise  will  prevent  sleen 
well  as  too  httle  We  seldom  however  hear  the  active 
u ■ a bo  nous  complain  of  restless  nights.  It  is  the  indolent 
d slothful  who  generally  have  these  complaints.  Is  it 
y wonder  that  a bed  of  down  should  not  be  refreshing 
a person  who  sits  all  day  in  an  easy  chair?  A great 

>n  -'bufrh  °f  hfe  COnsmsin  alternate  rest  and  rao- 

: ner  Th7ll  ° negleCt  'he  latter  can  "ever  relish  the 
The  labourer  enjqy^more  true  luxury  in  plain 
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food  and  sound  sleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in  sumptuous 
tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercise  is  wanting. 

That  light  suppers  cause  sound  sleep,  is  true  even  to 
a proverb.  Many  persons,  if  they  exceed  the  least  at  that 
meal,  are  sure  to  have  uneasy  nights;  and,  if  they  fall  asleep, 
the  load  and  oppression  on  their  stomach  and  spirits  occa- 
sion frightful  dreams,  broken  and  disturbed  repose,  the 
night-mare,  &c.  Were  the  same  persons  to  go  to  bed  with 
a light  supper,  or  sit  up  till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  di- 
gested, they  would  enjoy  sound  sleep,  and  rise  refreshed  and 
cheerful.  There  are  indeed  some  people  who  cannot  sleep 
unless  they  have  ate  some  solid  food  at  night,  but  this  does 
not  imply  the  necessity  of  a heavy  supper  ; besides,  these 
are  generally  persons  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a sufficient  quantity  of 
solid  food  and  exercise. 

Nothing  more  certainly  disturbs  our  repose  than  anxiety. 
When  the  mind  is  not  at  ease,  one  seldom  enjoys  sound 
sleep.  The  greatest  of  human  blessings  flies  the  wretched, 
and  visits  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  *s 
a sufficient  reason  why  every  man  should  endeavour  to  be 
as  easy  in  his  mind  as  possible  when  he  goes  to  rest.  Ma- 
ny, by  indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  banish- 
ed sound  sleep  so  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  most  refreshing.  Whether  this  be  the  ef- 
fect of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  say  ; but  as  most  people  are 
accustomed  to  go  to  bed  early  when  young,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  sleep,  at  this  season,  will  prove  most  refresh- 
ing to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore-part  of  the  night 
be  best  for  sleep  or  not,  surely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is 
fittest  both  for  business  and  amusement.  I hardly  ever 
knew  an  early  riser  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  state  or 
health 

* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  situation  of  lile  have  lived 
to  a good  old  age  ; nay,  some  have  enjoyed  this  blessing,  whose  plan  oi 
living  was  by  no  means  regular  \ but  it  consists  with  observation,  that 
all  very  old  men  have  been  early  risers.  ibis  is  the  only  circumstance 
attending  longevity,  to  which  I never  knew  an  exception. 
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Of  Clothing. 


The  clothing  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  climate.  Cus- 
tom has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this  article  ; but 
no  custom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of’  things  so  far,  as 
to  render  the  same  clothing  fit  for  an  inhabitant  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  island  of  Jamaica.  It.  is  not  indeed  neces- 
sary to  observe  an  exact  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we 
inhabit ; but,  at  the  same  time,  proper  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  the  openness  of  the  country, 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  storms,  &-c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perspiration 
free,  it  is  less  necessary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes;  but,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
the  skin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the 
ciothing  should  be  increased.  Many  diseases  in  the  latter 
period  of  life  pioceed  from  a defect  of  perspiration:  these 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  prevented  by  a suitable  addi- 
tion to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  such  as  are  better  cal- 
culated for  promoting  the  discharge  from  the  skin,  as 
clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

I he  clothing  ought  likewise  to  be  suited  to  the  season 

if  7e,5r’  lolhing  may  be  warm  enough  for  summer, 
v^nich  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  winter.  Thp 


vno  have  passed  the  meridian  of ’life  *. 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Mankind  in  all 
ages  seem  to  have  considered  clothes  in  this  view ; accord- 
ingly their  fashion  find  figure  have  been  continually  vary- 
ing, with  very  little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate,  or 
conveniency  : a farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very  ne- 
cessary in  hot  southern  climates,  but  surely  nothing  can 
be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  shape  is  often  attempted  to  be  mended 
by  d less,  and  those  who  know  no  better  believe  that  man- 
kind would  be  monsters  without  its  assistance.  All  at- 
tempts of  this  nature  are  highly  pernicious.  The  most  de- 
structive of  them  in  this  country  is  that  of  squeezing  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  into  as  narroiy  a compass  as  possible,  to 
procure,  what  is  falsely  called,  a fine  shape  *.  By  this 
practice  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almost  all  the  vital  functions, 
&re  obstructed.  Hence  proceed  indigestions,  syncopes,  cn* 
fainting  fits,  coughs,  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
complaints  so  common  among  females. 

The  feet,  likewise,  often  suffer  by  pressure.  How  a small 
foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pretend  to 
say  ; but  certain  it  'is,  that  this  notion  has  made  many  per- 
sons lame.  Almost  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled 
'with  corns : a disease  that  is  seldom  or  never  occasioned 
but  by  strait  shoes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublesome, 
but  by  rendering  people,  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewise 
be  considered  as  the  remote  cause  of  other  diseases  f . 

The  size  and  figure  of  the  shoe  ought  certainly  to  be 
adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as  well  shaped 
as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes  as  free  and  easy  as 
that  of  the  fingers  ; yet  few  persons  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life  are  able  to  make  any  use  of  their  toes.  They  are  ge- 
nerally, by  narrow  shoes,  squeezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often 


* This  madness 
age  and  country, 
the  Roman  matrons 
■ | We  often  see 
of  their  toes  having 
fi  nations  proceeding 
veniencies  attending 
and  strait  shoes, 


seems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers  in  every 
Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eunuch,  ridicules 
for  attempting  to  mend  the  shape  of  their  daughters, 
persons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the  nails 
grown  into  the  flesh,  and  frequently  hear  of  morti- 
from  this  cause.  All  these,  and  many  other  mcon- 
the  feet,  must  be  imputed  solely  to  the  use  of  snor 
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hid  over  one  another  in  such  a mannef  as  to  be  rendered 
altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high  heel  less 
hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady  may  seem  taller  for 
walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  she  will  never  walk  well  in 
this  manner.  It  strains  her  joints,  distorts  her  limbs,  makes 
her  stoop,  and  utterly  destroys  all  her  ease  and  graceful- 
ness of  motion : it  is  entirely  owing  to  shoes  with  high 
heels  and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be 
said  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free  motion  and  use 
of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but  likewise  ob- 
struct the  circulation  of  the  blood,  yfflich  prevents  the 
equal  nourishment  and  growth  of  these  parts,  and  occa- 
' sion  various  diseases.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck, 
as  stocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 

ey  obstruct  the  blood  in  its  course  from  the  brain,  by 
which  means  headachs,  yertigos,  apoplexies,  and  other  fa- 
tal diseases  are  often  ^occasioned. 

The  perfection  of  dress  is  to  be  easy  and  clean.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make  himself 
a slave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many  such  there 
are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixt  as  a statue  from  morning 
! ni|ht»  ^an  discompose  a single  hair  or  alter  the  posi- 
lon  ot  a pm.  Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pat- 
tern ror  dress,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  peo- 
p e called  Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  of- 
en  elegant,  without  any  thing  superfluous.  What  others 
-ay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands,  they  be- 
°w  supenor  cleanliness.  Finery  is  only  the  affecta- 
•10?  0 creff>  and  very  often  covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

e shall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
> tight  not  only  to  be  suited  to  the  climate,  the  season  of 
he  year,  and  the  period  of  life  ; but  likewise  to  the  tem- 
perature and  constitution.  Robust  persons  are  able  to  en- 
lure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  delicate;  conse- 
[uently  may  be  less  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But  the 
•recise  quantity  of  clothes  necessary  for  any  person  cannot 
e ermined  by  reasoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of 
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experience,  and  every  man  is  the  best  judge  for  himself  what 
quantity  ot  clothes  is  necessary  to  keep  him  warm  *. 


C H A P.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author  f observes,  that  tcmperaoce  and 
exercise  are  the  two  best  physicians  in  the  world.  He 
might  have  added,  that  if  these  were  duly  regarded,  there 
would  be  little  occasion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may 
justly  be  called  the  parent  of  health  ; yet  numbers  of  man- 
kind act  as  if  they  thought  diseases  and  death  too  slow  in 
their  progress,  and  by  intemperance  and  debauch  seem  as 
it  were  to  solicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very  con- 
struction of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on  that 
state  ot  the  solids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  vital  functions ; and,  while  these  go  re- 
gularly on,  we  are  sound  and  well ; but  whatever  disturbs 
them,  necessarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance  never  fails 
to  disorder  the  whole  animal  oeconomy  ; it  hurts  the  di- 
gestion, relaxes  the  nerves,  renders  the  different  secretions 
irregular,  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occasions  numberless 
diseases. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourishment  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals afford  a striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intemperance. 
Moisture  and  manure  greatly  promote  vegetation  ; yet  an 
over-quantity  of  either  will  entirely  destroy  it.  The  best 
things  become  hurtful,  nay  destructive,  when  carried  to 
excess.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  highest  degree  of  hu- 
man wisdom  consists  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  pas- 

* The  celebrated  Boerhave  used  to  say,  that  no  body  suffered  by  cold 
save  fools  and  beggars  ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  procure  clothes 
and  the  former  not  having  sense  to  wear  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I can 
ivith  tiic  strictest  truth  declare,  that  in  many  cases  where  the  powers  ot 
medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain.  1 have  cured  the  patient  by  recommend- 
ing thick  shoes,  a flannel  waist  coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under  stock* 
ing.s  or  a flannel  petticoat,  to  be  worn  during  the  cold  season  at  least. 

f Rousseau. 
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sions  so  as  to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which 
entitles  us  to  the  character  of  rational  beings.  The  slave 
of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  disgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various 
passions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  species,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abuse  of 
these  passions  ; and  moderation  consists  in  the  proper  re- 
gulation of  them.  Men,  not  contented  with  satisfying  the 
simple  calls  ot  Nature,  created  artificial  wants,  and  are  per- 
petually in  search  of  something  that  may  gratify  them  ; 
out  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is 
content  with  little  ; but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
:he  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  seldom 
top  in  their  careei,  till  their  money  or  their  constitution 

ails,  then  indeed  they  generally  see  their  error  when  too 
ate. 


It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  regard  to  diet 
>n  account  of  the  different  constitutions  of  mankind.  The 
most  ignorant  person,  however,  certainly  knows  what  is 
meant  by  excess : and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  if 
ae  chuses,  to  avoid  it. 


The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  study  simplicity.  Nature 
elights  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  food,  and  every  ani- 
mal, except  man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man  alone  riots 
t large,  and  ransacks  the  whole  creation  in  quest  of  lux- 
nes,-  to  his  own  destruction.  An  elegant  writer  * of  the 
ist  age  speaks  thus  of  intemperance  in  diet : “ For  mv 
part,  when  I behold  a fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its 
magnificence,  I fancy  that  I see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fe- 
veis  and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  distempers 
i.ying  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes  ” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  kss  destructive  than 
met.  iiow  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  car- 
11  Pleasures>  or  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  ruin 
Je  ,best,  constitution  ! Indeed  these  vicef  generally  eo 

“i«TR  “““,!*■•!»•  w«,o,f«„eb,h",ytE 

bus  <l"'J  ' eve"  before  they  hove  ar- 

a wirhth  t 6 of  lfe’  VVorn  out  Wlth  diseases,  and  hast- 

ct  an  the  r PfC<;  r 30  l,ntra,ely  grave.  Did  men  re- 
I,ainful  diseases  and  premature  deaths,  which 
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are  daily  occasioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  them  shrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence 
even  of  their  darling  pleasures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  ; the  inno- 
cent too  often  feel  the  direful  effects  of  it.  How  many 
wretched  orphans,  are  to  be  seen  embracing  dunghills, 
whose  parents,  regardless  of  the  future,  spent  in  riot  and  de- 
bauch what  might  have  served  to  bring  up  their  offspring 
in  a decent  manner  ? How  often  do  we  behold  the  miser- 
able mother,  with  her  helpless  infants,  pining  in  want, 
while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his  insatiate  appe- 
tites ? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  misery,  but  even  ex- 
tirpated by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to 
prevent  propagation,  and  to  shorten  the  lives  of  children, 
as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor  man  who  la- 
bours all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with  his 
humble  fare,  can  boast  a numerous  offspring,  while  his 
pampered  lord,  sunk  in  ease  and  luxury,  often  languishes 
without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  states  and 
empires  feel  the  influence  of  intemperance^  and  rise  or  fall 
as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intemperance, 
and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health,  we  shall  on- 
ly, by  Way  of  example,  make  a few  observations  on  one 
particular  species  of  that  vice,  viz.  the  abuse  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

Every  act  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  expence  of 
a fever,  in  order  to  discharge  the  poisonous  draught.  When 
this  is  repeated  almost  every  day,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the 
consequences.  That  constitution  must  be  strong  indeed, 
which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a daily  fever  ! but 
fevers  occasioned  by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day; 
they  frequently  end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breast,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  should  not  fall  by  an  acute  disease, 
he  seldom  escapes  those  of  a chronic  kind.  Intoxicating 
liquors,  when  used  to  excess,  weaken  the  bowels  and  spoil 
the  digestion  ; they  destroy  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and 
occasion  paralytic  and  convulsive  disorder ; they  likewise 
heat  a,nd  inflame  the  blood,  destroy  its  balsamic  quality, 
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render  it  unfit  for  circulation,  and  the  nourishment  of  the 
body.  Hence  obstructions,  atrophies,  dropsies,  and  con- 
sumptions of  the  lungs.  These  are  the  common  ways  in. 
which  drunkards  make  their  exit.  Diseases  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  seldom  admit  of  a 
cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who  sel- 
dom get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  soaking,  as  it  is 
called,  though  its  effects  be  not  so  violent,  is  not  less  per- 
nicious. When  the  vessels  are  kept  constantly  full  and  upon 
the  stretch,  the  different  digestions  can  neither  be  duly  per- 
formed, nor  the  humours  properly  prepared.  Hence  most 
peopleof  thischaracter  are  afflicted  with  thegout,  the  gravel, 
.ulcerous  sores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  these  disorders  do  not 
ippear,  they  are  seized  with  low  spirits,  hypochondriacal 
affections,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

Consumptions  are  now  so  common,  that  it  is  thought 
7ne- tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that  dis- 
ease. Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  to 
which  we  must  impute  the  increase  of  consumptions.  The 
great  quantities  of  viscid  malt  liquor  drunk  by  the  common 
people  of  England,  cannot  tail  to  render  the  blood  sizy  and 
infit  for  circulation  ; from  whence  proceed  obstructions, 
and  inflammations  ot’  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- 
Irinkers  who  are  not  phthisical : nor  is  that  to  be  wondered 
it,  considering  the  glutinous  and  almost  indigestible  na- 
ure  of  strong  ale. 

Those  who  drink  ardent  spirits  or  strong  wines  run  still 
greater  hazard  ; these  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood, 
md  tear  the  tender  vessels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces  ; yet  so 
peat  is  the  consumption  of  them  in  this  country,  that  one 
vould  almost  be  induced  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  lived 
ipon  them  *. 

* e may  form  some  notion  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ardent  spirits 
onsumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  city  of 
.dinburgh  and  its  environs,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  foreign  spirits 
uly  entered,  and  the  still  greater  quantity  which  is  supposed  to  be  smug- 
lcd,  it  is  computed  that  above  two  thousand  private  stills  are  constantly 
nployed  in  preparing  a poisonous  liquor  called  Molasses.  The  common 
'°ple  llave  g°t  so  universally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  base  spirit, 

lat  'v^en  a Porter  or  labourer  is  seen  reeling  along  the  streets,  they  say! 

? has  got  molasscd.  • 
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The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  misfor- 
tunes in  life.  The  miserable  fly  to  it  for  relief,  it  affords 
them  indeed  a temporary  ease.  But,  alas  ! this  solace  is 
short  lived  ; and  when  it  is  over,  the  spirits  sink  as  much 
below  their  usual  tone  as  they  had  before  been  raised  above 
it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dose  becomes  necessary,  and 
every  fresh  dose  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a slave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  fall’s 
a sacrifice  to  what  at  first  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a me- 
dicine. No  man  is  so  dejected  as  the  drunkard  when  his 
debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  who  have  the 
greatest  flow  of  spirits  while  the  glass  circulates  freely,  are 
of  all  others  the  most  melancholy  when  sober,  and  often 
put  an  end  to  their  own  miserable  existence  in  a fit  of  spleen 
or  ill  humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  destructive  to  health,  but 
likewise  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  strange  that 
creatures  who  value  themselves  on  account  of  a superior 
degree  of  reason  to  that  of  brutes,  should  take  pleasure  in 
sinking  so  far  below  them.  YTere  such  as  voluntarily  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  use  of  reason,  to  cpntinue  ever  af- 
terin that  condition,  it  would  seem  but  a just  punishment. 
Though  this  be  not  the  consequence  of  one  act  of  intoxica- 
tion, it  seldom  fails  to  succeed  a course  of  it.  By  a habit 
of  drinking,  the  greatest  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a mere 
idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  persons.  It 
heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  strength,  and  obstructs 
their  growth  ; besides,  the  frequent  use  of  strong  liquors 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and  polite- 
ness, have  not  put  the  barbarous  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  indeed  less  common  in  South  Britain  than  it  was  former- 
ly ; but  it  $till  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where  this  relic  of 
barbarity  is  mistaken  for  hospitality.  There  no  man  is  supposed  to  en- 
tertain his  guests  well,  who  does  not  make  them  drunk.  Forcing  peo- 
ple to  drink,  is  certainly  the  greatest  piece  of  rudeness  that  any  man  can 
be  guilty  of.  Manliness,  complaisance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  in- 
duce a man  to  take  his  glass,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as 
well  take  poison.  The  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  has  long  been  out 
of  fashion  in  France  5 and,  as  it  begins  to  lose  ground  among  the  politer 
part  of  the  English,  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  banished  from  every  part  of 
this  island. 
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in  the  early  part  of  life  destroys  any  benefit  that  might  arise 
from  them  afterwards*  Those  who  make  a practice  of 
drinking  generous  liquors  when  young,  cannot  expect  to 
reap  any  bench t from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  itself  a most  abominable  vice, 
but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  is  hardly 
any  crime  so  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate 
1 for  tne  love  of  liquor.  We  have  known  mothers  sell  their 
children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they  should  have  eaten,  and 
alterwaids  even  the  infants  themselves,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  accursed  draught* 

O 
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OF  CLEANLINESS- 
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-r-pHE  want  of  cleanliness  is  a fault  which  admits  of  no  ex- 

X cuse.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing,  it  is  surely 

in  the  power  of  every  person  to  be  clean.  The  continual 
i discharge  from  our  bodies  by  perspiration,  renders  fre- 
quent change  of  apparel  necessary.  Changing  apparel 
greatly  promotes  the  secretion  from  the  skin,  so  necessary 
for  health.  When  that  matter  which  ought  to  b«-  carried 
oft  by  perspiration,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  re- 
sorbed from  dirty  clothes,  it  must  occasion  diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  clean- 
mess  l hey  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infection,  or 
Drought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholesome  food,  &c.  but 
icy  will  seldom  continue  long  where  cleanliness  prevails, 
lo  the  same  cause  must  we  impute  the  various  kinds  of  Ver- 
111,1  whlch  mlest  tlle  human  body,  houses,  &c.  These  may 


,7,  F"’  111  hls  surS‘ca!  observations,  mentions  a disease  which  he 

•alls  he  chimney-sweeper’s  cancer,  as  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  that  unhappy 

^ iuS  T S he  -attributes  t0  of  cleanliness,  and  wflh 

■eaf  oJf  this  1 "nYconvn,ced>  that  if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the 

.ever  Lon  „CrTI  T*  WaS ' k*Pt  clean  b7  Sequent  washing  it  would 

>-  cr  happen,  Ihe  climbing  boys  as  thev  are  mlb-d  o * ■ i i 
nest  miserable  wretches  on  the  face  of  the earth yet  for 
““  no  such  persons  are  necessary.  ’ f°r  dcamnS’ch™- 
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always  be  banished  by  cleanliness  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

One  common  cause  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  is 
the  want  of  cleanliness.  'These  fevers  commonly  begin 
among  the  inhabitants  of  close  dirty  houses,  who  breathe 
unwholesome  air,  take  little  exercise,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes.  There  the  infection  is  generally  hatched,  which 
often  spreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  destruction  of  many. 
Hence  cleanliness  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of  pub- 
lic attention.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  I be  clean  myself 
while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  affects  my  health  as 
well  as  his  own.  If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as 
a common  nuisance,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  avoided  as 
infectious.  All  who  regard  their  health  should  keep  at  a 
distance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  collected, 
cleanliness  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  well 
known  that  infectious  diseases  are  communicated  by  taint- 
ed air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  pollute- 
the  air,  or  spread  the  infection,  ought,  with  the  utmost 
care  to  be  guarded  against.  For  this  reason,  in  great  towns, 
no  filth,  of  any  kind,  should  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
streets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the 
excrements  of  the  diseased. 

In  many  great  towns  the  streets  are  little  better  than 
dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  ashes,  dung,  and 
nastiness  of  every  kind.  Even  slaughter-houses,  or  kill- 
ing shambles,  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  very  centre  of 
great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  &e.  with 
which  these  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot  fail  to 
taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholesome.  How  easily 
might  this  be  prevented  by  active  magistrates,  who  have 
it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  ot 

them  ? # 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  importance  of  general 
cleanliness  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  understood  by 
the  magistrates  of  most  great  towns  in  Britain  ; though 
health,  pleasure,  and  delicacy,  all  conspire  to  recommend 
attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  sen- 
ses, more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  con- 
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ducive  to  their  health,  than  a clean  town  ; nor  can  anv 
thing  impress  a stranger  with  a more  disrespectful  idea  of 
any  people  than  its  opposite.  Whatever  pretensions  peo- 
ple may  make  to  learning,  politeness,  or  civilization,  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  neglect  cleanliness, 
they  are  in  a state  of  barbarity  *. 

i'he  peasants  in  most  countries  seem  to  hold  cleanliness 
m a sort  ol  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open  situation 
of  their  houses,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad  effects  of 
this  disposition.  One  seldom  sees  a farm-house  without 
a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the  cattle  and 
their  masters  lodge  under  the  same  roof.  Peasants  are 
likewise  extremely  careless  with  respect  to  change  of  appa- 
rel, keeping  their  houses,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the 
effect  of  indolence  and  a dirty  disposition.  Habit  may  in- 
deed render  it  less  disagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
3ver  make  it  salutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe  un- 
wholesome air. 


As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of  pea- 
sants, every  method  should  be  taken  to  encourage  and 
promote  habits  of  cleanliness  among  them.  This,  for  ex- 
m pie,  might  be  done  by  giving  a small  premium  to  the 
>erson  who  brings  the  cleanest  and  best  article  of  any  kind 
o market,  as  butter,  cheese,  & c.  and  by  punishing  se- 
'emly  those  who  bring  it  dirty.  The  same  method  should 
>e  ^ en  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,,  and  all  who  are 
nn ployed  in  preparing  the  necessaries  of  life. 

in  camps  the  strictest  regard  should  be  paid  to  cleanli- 
less.  Hy  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious  diseases  are 
> en  spread  amongst  a whole  army  ; and  frequently  more 
«e  of  these  than  by  the  sword.  The  Jews  during  their 
n camp  merits  ,n  the  wilderness,  received  particular  instruc- 
■ons  with  respect  to  cleanliness  f . The  rules  enjoined  them 


ct  iLTT  rRTe  the  greatCSt  did  not  think  cleanliness  an  ob- 

wers Tor  he  Pliny  says,  the  Cloaca,  or  common 

eatest  of  111  of  and  from  the  city,  were  the 

arou  nitw  A ^ 5 and  best0WS  hiSher  encomiums  upon 

°therS  Wh°  made  and  imP^ved  them,  than  on 
<ose  who  a chieved  the  greatest  conquests. 

msTo  Pliny  ghTn  d°eS  T emperor  TraJan  apPcar*  when  giving  direc- 

r the  health7and  pr°C0?Sul*  concerning  the  making  of  a common  sewer 
rtne  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered  city  ? 

°U  8 uU  havc  a Placc  also  without  the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt 
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ought  to  be  observed  by  all  in  the  like  situation.  Indeed 
the  whole  system  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a ma- 
nifest tendency  to  promote  cleanliness.  Whoever  considers 
the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  diseases  to  which  they  were 
liable,  and  their  dirty  disposition,  will  see  the  propriety  of 
such  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  most  eastern  countries,  clean- 
liness.makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Mahome- 
tan, as  well  as  the  Jewish  religion,  enjoins  various  bath- 
ings, washings,  and  purifications.  No  doubt  these  might 
be  designed  to  represent  inward  purity  ; but  they  were  at 
the  same  time  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
However  whimsical  these  washings  may  appear  to  some, 
few  things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  diseases  than  a pro- 
per attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every  person,  for 
example,  after  visiting  the  sick,  handling  a dead  body,  or 
touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to  wash 
before  he  went  into  company,  or  sat  down  to  meat,  he 
would  run  less  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infection  him- 
self, or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  washing  not  only  removes  th$  filth  and  sordes 
which  adhere  to  the  skin,  but  likewise  promotes  the  per- 
spiration, braces  the  b6dy,  and  enlivens  the  spirits.  How 
refreshed,  how  cheerful,  and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on 
being  shaved,  washed,  ancl  shifted  ; especially  when  these 
offices  have  been  neglected  longer  than  usual  ! 

The  eastern  custom  of  washing  the  feet,  though  less  ne- 
cessary in  tlii s country,  is  nevertheless  a very  agreeable  piece 
of  cleanliness,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  preservation 
of  health.  The  sweat  and  dirt  with  which  these  parts  are 
frequently  covered,  cannot  fail  to  obstruct  the  perspiration. 
This  piece  of  cleanliness  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fe- 
vers. Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  exposed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  seldom  experience  the 
ill  effects  which  often  proceed  from  these  causes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanliness  is  no  where  more  nc- 

go  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  shalt  have  a paddle  upon  thy  weapon  : and 
it  shall’  be  when  thou  shalt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith, 
and  shalt 'turn  back,  and  cover  that  which  cometh  irom  thee,  &c* 
Dent,  xxil,  12,  13. 
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cessaiy  than  on  shipboard.  If  epidemical  distempers  break 
aut  tlieie,  no  one  can  be  safe.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company  be  cleanly 
ii  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When  infectious  diseases 
.10  bieak  out,  cleanliness  is  the  most  likely  means  to  pre- 
sent their  spreading  : it  is  likewise  necessary  to  prevent 
* c i 1 iettn*ning  afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other 
)!aces.  For  this  purpose,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of 
he  sick  ought  to  be  carefully  washed,  and  fumigated  with 
nrim stone.  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirtv 
jithes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  most  terrible  man- 

ln  places  where  great  numbers  of  sick  people  are  col- 
|cted  together,  cleanliness  ought  to  be  most  religiously 
bserved.  7 he  very  smell  in  such  places  is  often  sufficient 
) make  one  sick.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  effect  that 
likely  to  have  upon  the  diseased,  in  an  hospital  or  in- 
mary  where  cleanliness  is  neglected,  a person  in  per- 
ct  health  has  a greater  chance  to  become  sick,  than  a 
ck  person  has  to  get  well. 

.levy  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  neglect, 

' , 1 dtead  of  cleanliness,  which  appears  among  those 

0 have  the  care  of  the  sick  ; they  thinkit  almost  crimi- 
‘1  to  suffer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come  near  a person 

a fever,  for  example,  and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wal- 
w m a 1 manner  of  filth,  than  change  the  least  bit  of  his 

is  certain! ean  meSS  r®  n®cessary  fol'  persons  in  health, 

■ cured  bvLm0|'  S?  f°,r  th®  Siclc  Many  diseases  may 
rated  h JneSf  3-  °nc  ; most  of  them  miglit  be  mi- 

ders  are  ofrLnani  ’ T*  is  neSIected’  the  slightest  dis- 

SSSt  InS!  teZTd  Tk  “ 

Pd&ZS  kCep|  them,dirty-  ^t,;  ^ destructive 

Cleaniinpss  ’ "®  '"P®,’  be  soon ■ entirely  eradicated, 
mot  lielnt  IS  Cel'tainly  aSreeable  to  our  nature.  We 

rz  * r* ",”gh  ” a°°u 

1 uunuves.  It  sooner  attracts  our  rco-nrH 
ven  meiy  itself,  and  often  gains  esteem  where  "tint 

stat/on  and°;namenK  “ the  hiShest  as  ^11  as  the  lot 
atl0n’  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  cither.  Tew 
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virtues  are  of  more  importance  to  society  than  general 
cleanliness.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where ; 
but  in  populous  cities  it  should  be  almost  revered  *. 


C H A P.  IX. 


OF  INFECTION. 

MANY  diseases  are  infectious.  Every  person  ought 
therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communica- 
tion with  the  diseased.  The  common  practice  of  visiting 
the  sick,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many  ill  consequen- 
ces. Far  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  any  act  of  charity  or 
benevolence,  especially  towards  those  in  distress  ; but  we 
cannot  help  blaming  such  as  endanger  their  own  or  their 
neighbours  lives  by  a mistaken  friendship  or  an  imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

The  houses  of  the  sick,  especially  in  the  countiv,  aie 
generally  crouded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle  visi- 
tors. It  is  customary,  in  such  places,  for  servants  and 
voung  people  to  w^ait  upon  the  sick  by  turns,  ana  even  to 
sit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a miracle  indeed 
should  such  always  escape.  Experience  teaches  us  the 
danger  of  this  conduct.  People  otten  catch  fevers  in  t us 
way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till  at  length  they 

become  epidemic.  . , 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one  who  had 
not  had  the  small-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in  that  is* 
ease  ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almost  as  infectious  as 
the  small-pox,  and  not  less  fatal.  Some  imagine  that  teT 


* As  it  is  impossible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a sufficient  quan-  j 
tky  of  water,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  magistrates  o gr 
towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article.  JMoV  gre<jt 
Britain  are  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  supplied  with  water  j and  th  P 

sons  who  will  not  make  a proper  use  of  it,  after  It  is  brought  1 

hand,  certainly  deserve  to  be  severely  punished,  fhe  streets  o g 
towns,  where  water  can  be  had,  ought  to  be  washed  every  day.  J ' - , 

the  only  effectual  method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  J and,  up  , 
trial,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapest.  . u JR  . 

Some  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  incident  to  human  nature  ragU  I 

my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanliness. 
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vers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages' than  in  great  towns,  for 
want  of  proper  medical  assistance.  This  may  sometimes 
)e  the  case  ; but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  pro- 
ceeds from  the  cause  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  infec- 
ion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than  by  the 
common  method  of  visiting  the  sick.  Such  visitors  not 
>n!y  endanger  themselves  and  their  connections,  but  like- 
vase  hurt  the  sick.  By  crowding  the  house,  they  render  the 
ii  unwholesome,  and  by  their  private  whispers  and  dismal 
ountenances  disturb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  de- 
>iess  his  spirits.  Persons  who  are  ill,  especially  in  fevers, 
ught  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  1 he  sight  of  strange 
ices,  and  every  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country-places  of  inviting  great 
umbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them  into 
hie  same  apartment  where  the  corpse  lies,  is  another  way 
f spreading  infection.  The  infection  does  not  always  die 
dtii  the  patient.  Every  thing  that  comes  into  contact  with 
is  body  while  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and  some  of 
lem,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it  for  a long  time, 
eersons  who  die  of  infectious  disorders  ought  not  to  lie 
ong  unburied  ; and  people  should  keep  as  much  as  possible 
t a distance  from  them. 


It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infec- 
ous  diseases,  if  those  in  health  were  kept  at  a proper  dis- 
mce  from  the  sick.  The  Jewish  Legislator,  among  ma- 
y other  wise  institutions  for  preserving  health,  has-been 
eculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of  preventing  infection, 
r ( eji lenient  as  it  is  called,  either  from  a diseased  person 
'.  a dear  body  In  many  cases  the  diseased  were  to  be 
pspaiated  from  those  in  health  ; and  it  was  deemed  a crime 
ui  o appioach  their  habitations.  If  a person  only  touch- 
a iseased  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wash  him- 
water’  ancl  t0  keeP  some  time  at  a distance  from 

_ •/ 

nfectious  diseases  are  often  communicated  by  clothes. 

nrn^11  dan^rous  10  weai'  apparel  which  has  been 
f i 1C  ( cc<laset^  un^ess  it  has  been  well  washed  and 

tor ward  s' n m 1 11  fe c 1 1 011  may  lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and 
t i wards  pioduce  very  tragical  effects.  This  shews  the 

P 
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danger  of  buying  at  random  the  clothes  which  have  been 
worn  by  other  people. 

Infectious  disorders  are  frequently  imported.  Commerce, 
together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring  us  also 
their  diseases.  These  do  often  more  than  counterbalance 
all  the  advantages  of  that  trade  by  means  of  which  they 
are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  little  care  is 
commonly  bestowed,  either  to  prevent  the  introduction  or 
spreading  of  infectious  maladies.  Some  attention  indeed 
is  generally  paid  to  the  plague ; but  other  diseases  pass 
unregarded.  * : • - • 

Infection  is  often  spread  through  cities,  by  jails,  hospi- 
tals, &c.  These  are  frequently  situated  in  the  very  middle 
of  populous  towns  ; and  when  infectious  diseases  break 
out  in  them,  it  is  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  escape. 
Did  magistrates  pay  any  regard  to  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple, this  evil  might  be  easily  remedied. 

I Many  are  the  causes  which  tend  to  diffuse  infection 
through  populous  cities.  • The  whole  atmosphere  of  a large 
town  is  one  contaminated  mass,  abounding  with  various 
kinds  of  infection, f<sind  must  be  pernicious  to  health.  The 
best  advice  that  we  can  give  to  such  as  are  obliged  to  live 
in  large  cities  is,  to  chuse  an  open  situation ; to  avoid  nar- 
row, dirty,  crowded  streets  ; to  keep  their  own  house  and 
offices  clean ; and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as 
their  time  will  permit.  . *■»'  . «•  • 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  were  proper  nurses  every  where  employed 
to  take  care  of  the  sick.  This  might  often  save  a family, 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  diseases,  that  there  is  to  prevent  smuggling,  it  /would  be  attended 
with  many  happy  consequences.  This  might  easily  be  done  by  appoint- 
ing a physician  at  every  considerable  sea-port,  to  inspect  the  shipV 
company,  passengers,  Sic.  before  they  came  ashore,  and,  if  any  fever 
or  other  infectious  disorder  prevailed,  to  order  the  ship  to  perform  a 
short  quarantine,  and  to  send  the  sick  to  some  hospital  or  proper  place 
to  be  cured.  He  might  likewise  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  Sic. 
which  had  been  used  by  the  sick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  de- 
stroyed, or  thoroughly  cleansed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  it 
were  sent  ashore.  A scheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conducted,  would 
prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  from  being  brought 
by  sailors  into  sea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffused  all  over  the 
country. 
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n'  even  a whole  town,  from  being  infected  by  one  person. 
Vre  do  not  mean  that  people  should  abandon  their  friends 
r relations  in  distress,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard, 
gainst  being  too,  much  in  company  with  those  who  are 
fllicted  with  diseases  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Such,  as  wait  upon  the  sick  in  .infectious  diseases  run 
ery  great  hazard,  They  should  stuff  their  noses  with  to- 
accp,  or  some  other  strong,  smelling  herb,  as  rue,  tansy, 
r the  like.  ..  They  ought  likewise  to  keep  the  patient  very 
lean,  to  sprinkle  the  room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or 
ther  strong  acids,  frequently  to  admit  a stream  of  fresh 
r into  it,  and  to  avoid  the  smell  of  his  breath  as  much  as 
ley  can.  1 hey  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
aving  changed  their  clothes  and  washed  their  hands ; other-, 
ise,  if  the  disease  be  infectious,  .they  will  in  all  probabi- 
ty  carry  the  contagion  along  with  them.* 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconsiderate  persons, 
e will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to  those 
lings  which  tend  to  diffuse  infection,  would  be  of  great 
nportance  in  preventing  diseases.  As  most  diseases  are 
\ some  degree  infectious,  no  one  should  continue  long 
ith  the  sick,  except  the  necessary  attendants. . t mean 
3t,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  those  whose  duty 
office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  from  such  a 
udable  and  necessary  employment. 

INlany  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  which 
ould  tend  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infection  ; as  the 
romoting  of  public  cleanliness  ; removing  jails,  hospitals, 
aiymg  grounds,  and  other  places  where  infection, may  be 
3neiatcd,  at  a proper  distance  from  great  towns ; f widen- 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed  from  one 
ice  to  another  by  the  carelessness  of  the  faculty  themselves..  Many 
ysicmns  affect  a familiar  way  of  sitting  upon  the  patient’s  bedside,  and 
Idmg  his  arm  for  a considerable  time.'  If  the  patient  has  the  small-pox,' 
any  other  infectious  disease,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doctor’s  hands, 

. will  carry  away  some  of  the  infection  ; and,  if  he  goes  direct- 

heinf  ™°a  patcnt  without  washing  his  hand*,  Changing  his  clothes, 

mderSthT^  ,t0mhe  ^ which  “ Seldom  ^ case,  is  it  an^ 
lv  endant  ^0uldkcarry  tPe  d5sease  along  with  him  ? Physicians  not 
ly  endanger  others,  but  also  themselves,  by  this  practice.  And  indeed 
J sometimes  suffer  for  their  wafit  of  care. 

• sickUiir^Ht8tlVv,Ul?  T SUf°.r  T"  th'  temples  of  Uleir  g°‘ls.  wherf 
- Sick  resorted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city 
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ing  the  streets;  pulling  clown  useless  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through  every 
part  ot  the  town,  & c.  Public  hospitals,  or  proper  places 
of  reception  for  the  sick,  provided  they  were  kept  clean, 
well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  situation,  would 
likewise  tend  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infection.  Such 
places  of  reception  would  prevent  the  poor,  when  sick, 
from  being  visited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
They  would  likewise  render  it  unnecessary  for  sick  ser- 
vants to  be  kept  in  their  master's  houses.  Masters  had 
better  pay  for  having  their  servants  taken  care  of  in  an 
hospital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an  infectious  dis- 
ease diffused  among  a numerous  family.  Sick  servants  and 
poor  people,  when  placed  in  hospitals,  are  not  only  less 
apt  to  diffuse  infection  among  their  neighbours,  but  have 
likewise  the  advantage  of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hospitals,  instead 
of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means  of  diffus- 
ing it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great 
towns  ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together 
in  small  apartments;  when  there  is  a constant  communi- 
cation kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the  patients;  and 
when  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  neglected,  they  become 
nests  for  hatching  diseases,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  not  only  runs  a risk  of  receiving  infection  himself, 
but  likewise  of  communicating  it  to  others.  This  however 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  hospitals,  but  of  those  who  have  the 
management  of  them.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  they 
were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a more  respectable 
footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with 
less  reluctance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  desired,  because 
most  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infectious  disorders 
break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them  communicat- 
ed to  the  better  sort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  first 
appearances  of  such  disorders,  and  the  patients  early  con- 
veyed to  an  hospital,  we  should  seldom  see  a putrid  fever, 
which  is  almost  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  becomeepidemic. 
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C H A P.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  passions  hav£  great  influence  both  in  the  cause 
and  cure  of  dise^Sfr.  How  the  mind  affects  the  body, 
twill  in  all  probability  eRr  remain  a secret.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know,  that  there  is  established  ^ reciprocal  in- 
ifluence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal  parts,  and  that 
whatever  injures  the  one,  disorders  the  other. 

4.~*  > ' 

Of  A hger  . 

The  passion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  distorts  the  coun- 
tenance, hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  dis- 
orders the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions.  It  often  oc- 
casions fevers,  and  other  acute  diseases;  and  sometimes 
even  sudden  death.  This  passion  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to 
idle  delicate,  and  those  of  weak  nerves.  1 have  known  such 
persons  frequently  lose  their  lives  by  a violent  ht  of  anger, 
ind  would  advise  them  to  guard  against  the  excess  of  this 
►fcftssion  with  the  utmost  care. 

*^?ft  is  not  inc|eed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
angry  ; but  v|e  may  surely  avoid  harbouring  resentment 
in  our  breast*  Resentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and  oc- 
casions the  most  obstinate  chronical  disorders,  which  gra- 
dually waste  the  constitution.  Nothing  shews  true  great- 
ness of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries  ; it  promotes  the 

oeace  of  society,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  ease, 
health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  should  avoid  violent  gusts  of  anger, 
as  they  would  the  most  deadly  poison.  Neither  ought  they 
o indulge  resentment,  but  to  endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep 
• ieir  minds  calm  and  serene.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to 
- ie  lealth  ol  the  body  as  a constant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occasioning  and 
jravatmg  diseases,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
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blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too  great  a 
desire  to  preserve  it  is  often  the  cause  of  losing  it.  Fear 
and  anxiety,  by  depressing  the  spirits,  not  only'dispose  us 
to  diseases,  but  often  render  those  diseases  fatal  which  an 
undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effects.  Epileptic 
fits,  and  othei  convulsive  disorders,  are  often  occasioned 
by  it.  lienee  the  danger  of  that  practice,  so  common  a - 
mong  young  people,  of  frightening  one  another.  Many 
ha\ e lost  then  lives,  and  others  have  been  rendered  mi- 
seiable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tam- 
per with  the  human  passions.  The  mind  may  easily  be 
thiown  into  such  disorder  as  never  again  to  act  with  regu- 
larity. & 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  most  hurtful. — 
The  constant  dread  of  some  future  evil,  by  dwelling  up- 
on the  mind,  often  occasions  the  very  evil  itself,  lienee 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  so  many  die  of  those  very  diseases 
of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had  been  im- 
piessed  on  their  minds  by  some  accident,  or  foolish  pre- 
diction. i his,  for  example,  is  often  the  case  with  wo- 
men in  ciiildoed.  Many  of  those  who  die  in  that  situa- 
tion are  impressed  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a long 
time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  impression  is  often  the  cause  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  impress  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  pain  and  /?m7  of  child- 
birth, are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour, 
though  many  lose  their  lives  after  it ; which  may  be  thus 
accounted  for  : A woman  after  delivery,  finding  herself 
weak  and  exhausted,  immediately  apprehends  she  is  in 
danger ; but  this  fear  seldoms  fails"  to  obstruct  the  necessa- 
ry evacuations  upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus 
the  sex  often  fall  a sacrifice  to  their  own  imaginations, 
when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they  apprehend 
none. 

It  seldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a great 
town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed  by  ma- 
ny others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance  who  is 
with  child  dreads  the  same  fate,  and  the  disease  becomes 
epidemical  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination.  This  should 
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induce  pregnant  women  to  despise  fear,  and  by  all  means 

to  avoid  those  tattling  gossips  who  are  continually  buzzing- 

m their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  rhino-  that: 

may  in  the  least  alarm  a pregnant  or  child-bed  woman. 

ought  with  the  greatest  care  to  be  guarded  against. 

Many  women  have  lost  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the 

old  superstitious  custom,  still  kept  up  in  most  parts  of 

Bu tain,  of  tolling  the  parish  bell  for  every  person  who 

. ics.  _ 1 eople  who  think  themselves  in  danger  are  very 

nqui-sitive;  and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls 

or  one  who  died  in  the  same  situation  with  themselves, 

'.ha,  must  be  the  consequence?  At  any  rate  they  are 

-P  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  will  often  be 

nd  a ve,y  difficult  matter  to  persuade  them  of  the  con- 
rary. 

liut  this  custom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  women 
'illy.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cases.  When  low  fe- 

.revaiT  i°  Sllpp°rt  tlle  Patient’-8  spirits 

.revail,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a funeral  peal  sou,  dim- 

- ve  or  six  tunes  a day  in  his  ears?  No  doubt  his  iS 

nation  will  suggest  that  others  died  of  the  same  disease 

reater^tenden'6  ™s  apprehension  will  have  a 

Is  of  Lh  f depreSS  h,s  sPirits>  than  all  the  cordi. 

t which  medicine  can  boast  will  have  to  raise  them. 

,,e  oStm1  TS  PT  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abolished, 
oJ\2  ^ c P he  S,ck  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
irm  hemandc'T  T*  othei'  thing  that  may  tend  to  a! 
ttended  m ,1°/®  howev,er  18  this  from  being  generally 
ck  on  o ,Mny  make  ‘t  ‘heir  business  to  visit  the 
puipose  to  whisper  dismal  stories  in  their  cars 

tiler"’*' be' roS  T symPatllizing  friends,  but  they  ought 
-e  sic  o n b f ?d  aS  e,'emies-  AU  wh°  wish  welf  to 
nee  from  them.0  ^ S“C.h  perS°nS  at  the  greatest  dis- 

A custom  has  long  prevailed  among  physicians  of 

I E ,? ?:8’  a/  they  Ln  it,  the  patiebnt^P?ayte,  o,  fore 

d this  practice rud^t mT'  "°  d°ubt  int«>du- 

n se  and  the  safety  of  i?°fS  'V  ,ln  sP,te  of  common 

nan  barbarous  enouglTTo  boast  thiThc"0"'11  3 phyI 

« «—  .h.n  a,,6,,,  ToXf 
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God  that  such  sentences  were  not  often  equally  fatal ! It 
may  indeed  be  alledgcd,  that  the  doctor  does  not  declare 
his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the  worse.  A 
sensible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  doctor  says,  than 
learn  it  from  the  disconsolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and 
the  broken  whispers  of  those  about  him.  It  seldom  hap- 
pens, when  the  doctor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion,  that 
it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very  embar- 
rassment which  the  friends  and  attendants  shew  in  diguis- 
ing  what  he  has  said,  is  generally  sufficient  to  discover 
the  truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wisest  ends,  concealed  from 
mortals  their  fate  ; and  we  do  not  see  what  right  any 
man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  especially  if 
such  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events,  and  sel- 
dom fail  to  solicit  the  physician  for  his  opinion.  A doubt- 
ful answer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  the  sick,  is  surely  the  most  safe. 
This  conduct  would  neither  hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phy- 
sician. Nothing  tends  more  to  destroy  .the  credit  of  phy- 
sic than  those  bold  prognosticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are 
generally'  the  most  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  mistakes 
which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are  so  many  standing 
proofs  of  human  vanity  , and  the  weakness  of  science. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  physician 
ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient*  s danger  to  some  of 
his  near  connections  ; though  even  this  ought  always  to 
be  done  with  the  greatest  Caution  : but  it  never  can  be  ne- 
cessary in  any  case  that  the  whole  town  and  country  should 
know,  immediately  after  the  doctor  has  made  his  first  vi- 
sit, that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient's  recovery.  Persons 
whose  impertinent  curiosity  leads  them  to  question  the 
physician,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly 
deserve  no  other  than  an  evasive  answer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  sick  is  not  peculi- 
ar to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example,  and  those 
who  think  themselves  wiser  than  their  neighbours  often  do 
much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity  surely  calls  upon  e- 
very  one  to  comfort  the  sick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  af- 
fliction by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend  oreven  a physician,  , 
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nay  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and  sympathizing  be- 
mviour  than  by  medicine,  and  should  never  neglect  to 
dminister  that  greatest  of  all  cordials,  Hope, 


Of  Grief 


Grief  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  passions.  Its 
fleets  are  permanent,  and  when  it  sinks  deep  into  the 
find,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  : Anger  and  fear,  being 
1 a more  violent  nature,  seldom  last  long  ; but  grief  of- 
-■n  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy,  which  preys  upon 
ie  spirits,  and  wastes  the  constitution.  This  passion 
Jght  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be  conquered 
: the  beginning  ; but  when  it  has  gained  strength,  all  at- 
mpts  to  Remove  it  are  vain. 

No  person  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life : but  it  shews 
ue  greatness  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  serenity.  Many 
arsons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and  when  misfor-* 
nes  happen,  they  obstinately  refuse  all  consolation,  till 
e mind,  overwhelmed  with  melancholy,  sinks  under 
e load.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  destructive  to  health,1 
it  inconsistent  with  reason,  religion,  and  common 
nse. 


Change  of  ideas  is  as  necessary  for  health  as  change  of 
>sture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  subject, 
pecially  of  a disagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the  whole 
notions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged  spoils  the 
gestion  and  destroys  the  appetite  ; by  which  means  the 
irits  are  depressed,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  in- 
ted  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  fresh, 
pplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excellent  con- 
tution  has  been  ruined  by  a family  misfortune,  or  any 
ng  that  occasions  excessive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impossible,  that  any  person  of  a dejected 
nd  should  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged 
t for  a few  years  ; but  whoever  would  live  to  a good 
age,  must  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This  indeed 
not  altogether  in  our  own  power ; yet  our  temper  of 
1(t  ’ well  as  our  actions,  depend  greatly  upon  our- 
^.-3.'  \\  e can  either  associate  with  cheerful  or  melan- 

> y companions,  mingle  in  the  amusements  and  offices 

Q 
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of  lifej  or  sit  still  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as  we 
choose.  These,  and  many  such  things,  are  certainly  in 

our  power,  and  from  these  the  mind  generally  takes  its 
cast. 

The  variety  of  scenes  which  present  themselves  to  the 
senses,  were  certainly  designed  to  prevent  our  attention 
from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  object.  Nature 
abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unless  fixed  down 
by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new  objects.  This  at 
once  points  out  the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  distress. 
Turn  the  attention  frequently  to  new  objects.  Examine 
them  for  some  time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil, 
shift  the  scene.  By  this  means  a constant  succession  of 
new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  disagreeable  ones  en- 
ti rely  disappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  study  of  any  art 
e,  ieadin&  01  writing  on  such  subjects  as  deeply 
engage  the  attention,  will  sooner  expel  grief  than  the  most 
sprightly  amusements. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  body  cannot  be 
healthy  unless  it  be  exercised  ; neither  can  the  mind.  In- 
dolence nourishes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
else  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it.  dwells 
there.  Few  people  who  pursue  business  with  attention  are 
Hurt  by  grief.  Instead  therefore  of  abstracting  ourselves 
from  the  world  or  business,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we 
ought  to  engage  in  it,  with  more  than  usual  attention,  to 
discharge'  with  double  diligence  the  functions  of  our  sta- 
tion, and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  social  tem- 
per. 

Innocent  amusements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
These,  by  leading  the  mind  insensibly  to  the  contemplation 
of  agreeable  objects,  help  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  mis- 
fortunes cast  over  it.  lliey  make  time  seem  less  tedious, 
and  have  many  other  happy  effects. 

Some  persons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
themselves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worse 
than  the  disease.  It  seldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  for- 
tune, character,  and  constitution. 
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Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions ; at 
least,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  less  subject  to  the 
eontroui  either  of  the  understanding  or  will,  than  any  of 
the  rest.  Fear,  anger,  and  several  other  passions,  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  but  love 
;s  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  species  itself : it 
was  therefore  proper  that  this  passion  should  be  deeply 
'ooted  in  the  human  breast. 

Though  love  be  a strong  passion,  it  is  seldom  so  rapid 
\ n its  progress  as  several  of  the  others.  Few  persons  fall 
: desperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore  ad- 
nse  every  one,  before  he  tampers  with  this  passion,  to 
consider  well  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain 
I he  object  of  his  passion.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
i should  avoid  every  occasion  of  increasing  it.  He  ought 
mmediately  to  fly  the  company  of  the  beloved  object  ; 

0 apply  his  mind  attentively  to  business  or  study  ; to  take 
■ very  kind  of  amusement  ; and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 

1 possible,  to  find  another  object  which  may  engage  his 
-flections,  and  which  it  may  he  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  passion  with  which  people  are  so  ready  to 
1 am  per  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerotfs.  Some 
nen  make  love  for  amusement,  others  from  mere  vanity, 
h on  purpose  to  shew  their  consequence  with  the  fair. 

1,s  18  perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  cruelty  whicli  any 
)ne  can  he  guilty  of.  What  we  .eagerly  wish  for,  we  easi- 
V credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed 
nto  a situation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are 

le  t0  discover  that  the  pretented  lover  was  only  in  jest. 
Ait  there  is  no  jesting  with  this  passion.  When  love  is 
°t  to  a certain  height,  it  admits  of  no  other  cure  b t 
h2  possession  of  its  object,  which,  in  this  case,  ought  always 
: possible  to  be  obtained.* 

The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  chil- 
* en  in  matriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous  match  is  the 
>ns  ant  aim  of  parents  j while  their  children  often  suffer  a real  martyr- 
^m  betwnxt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The  first  thing  which  parents 
•b  o consult  in  disposing  their  children,  is  certainly  their  inclinations, 
vere  clue  regard  always  patd  to  these,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy 
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Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  persons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as  it 
they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine 
the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  certain  mortifications/  or 
denying  themselves  the  smallest  indulgence,  even  of  the 
most  innocent  amusements,  A perpetual  gloom  hangs 
over  their  countenances,  while  the  deepest  melancholy 
preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the  fairest  prospects 
; vanish,  every  thing  puts  on  a dismal  appearance,  and  those 
very  objects  which  ought  to  give  delight  afford  nothin  * 
but  disgust.  Life  itself  becomes  a burden,  and  the  unhap- 
py wretch,  persuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels, 
often  puts  an  end  to  his  own  miserable  existence. 

Jt  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  should  be  so  far  per- 
verted, as  to  become  the  cause  of  those  very  evils  which 
it  was  designed  to  cure.  • Nothing  can  he  better  calculated 
than  Tme  Religion K to  raise  and  support  the  mind  of  its 
votaries  under  every  affliction  that  can  befal  them.  It 
teaches  them  that  even  the  sufferings  of  this  life  are  pre- 
paratory to  the  happiness  of  the  next;  and  that  all  who 
persist  in  a course  of  virtue  shall  at  length  arrive  at  com- 
plete felicity.  . ...  . 

Persons  whose  business  it  is  to  recommend  religion  to 
others,  should  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on  gloomy 
subjects.  ■ That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  true 
, religion  is  calculated  to  inspire,  is  a more  powerful  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be  uttered. 
Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward  acts  of  wick- 
edness, but  can  never  inspire  them  with  that  love  of  God, 
and  real  goodness  of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion 
consists.  . , 

To  conclude  ; the  best  way  to  counteract  the  violence 
of  any  passion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  closely  engaged  in  . 
.some  useful  pursuit.  . 

m 

couples,  and  parents  would  not  have  so  often  cause  to  repent  the  seve- 
rity of  their  conduct,  after  a ruined  constitution,  a lost  character,  or  a 
distracted  mind,  has  shewn  them  into  mistake. 
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OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

THE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are 
those  by  stool,  urine , and  insensible  perspiration.  None 
)f  those  can  belong  obstructed  without  impairing  the  health: 
When  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is 
oo  long  retained,  it  not  only  occasions  a plethora , or  too 
great  fulness  of  the  vessels,  but  acquires  qualities  which 
re  hurtful  to  health,  as  acrimony,  putrescence,  &c. 


Of  the  Evacuation  bij  StooL 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the 
>ody  regular.  When  th z faeces  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels, 
hey  vitiate  the  humours  ; and  when  they  are  too  soon 
ischarged,  the  body  is  not  sufficiently  nourished.  A 
medium  is  therefore  to  be  desired,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
t lined  by  regularity  in  diet,  sleep,  and  exercise.  When- 

i ve.r  . e ,s  not  regular,  there  isVeason  to  suspect  a 
lult  m one  or  other  of  these.  ' 1 


Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and  who 
it  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  several  different 

at  ®verX  meaj’  [lave  no  reas°n  to  expect  either 
iat  their  digestion  will  be  good,  or  their  discharges  reo-U- 

!!\  in  eatinS  and  drinking  disturbs  every 

'kT  CECOno,J’y’  and  never  tails  to  occasion 
scases.  Lither  too  much  or  too  little  will  have  this  ef- 

K 'rhe  lnn  ™v  mdeed  §enera"y  occasions  looseness, 

ffou'd,be  cliffi™lt  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
r in  be  consistent  with  health,  as  these  dif- 

in  the  chherent  periods  of  life,  in  different  constitutions 

- dwtC1berS;aVcCOn  mKleradiffere"t  regimen 

5 xcrcisc,  &c.  It  is  however  generally  allnwp^ 

i’iXSJ  V?,:'  ,w  ~ 

any  excen  LsB  l f'*’  1 m°St  general  rules>  admits  of 
y - P ■ ms.  1 have  known  persons  in  perfect  health. 
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who  did  not  go  to  stool  above  once  a-week.  Such  a degree 
ot  costiveness  however  is  not  safe  ; though  the  person  who 
laboms  under  it  may  for  some  time  enjoy  tolerable  health* 
yet  at  length  it  may  occasion  diseases. 

One  method  of  procuring  a stool  every  day  is  to  rise 
betimes  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the  pos-j 
ture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  stools,  but  also  the 
warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perspiration,  lessens  all 
the  other  discharges. 

I he  method  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Mr  Locke 

likewise  veiy  proper,  viz.  to  solicit  nature,  b>j  going  regu- 

iarhj  to  stool  every  morning  whether  one  has  a call  or  not. 

Habits  ot  this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time 
become*  natural. 

i ei sons  who  have  frequent  recourse  to  medicines  fori 
preventing  costiveness  seldom  fail  to  ruin  their  constitu-i 
fcion.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated  weaken  the 
bowels,  hurt  the  digestion,  and  every  dose  makes  way  fori 
another,  till  at  length  they  become  as  necessary  as  daily  i 
biead.  Ihose  who  are  troubled  with  costiveness  ought : 
rather,  it  possible  to  remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  i 
should  likewise  go  th inly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  j 
of  an  astringent  or  ot  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  . 
other  regimen  necessary  in  this  case  will  be  found  under  i 
the  article  Costiveness , where  this  state  of  the  bowels  is  . 
treated  as  a disease. 

Such  persons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual  looseness 
ought  likewise  to  suit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  their  com-  ) 
plaint.  They  should  use  food  which  braces  and  strength- 
ens the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  an  astringent  qua- 
lity, as  wheat-bread  made  of  the  finest  Hour,  cheese,  eggs, 
rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their  drink  should  be  red  port,  ! 
claret,  brand)  and  water,  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been 
boiled,  and  such  like. 

As  a habitual  looseness  is  often  owing  to  an  obstructed 
perspiration,  persons  affected  With  it  ought  to  Keep  their 
feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  skin,  and  take  every 
other  method  to  promote  the  perspiration.  Further  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  will 
l#e  found  under  the  article  Looseness. 
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Of  Urine.  ' 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and 
ppearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
ny  determined  rules  for  judging  of  either.  * . Dr  Cheyne 
*ys’  t,le  Ul'ine  ought  to 'be  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
quid  part  ol  our  aliment.  But  suppose  any  one  were  to 
uke  the  trouble  of  measuring  both,  he  would -find  that 
mry  thing  which  altered  the  degree  of  perspiration,  would 
ter  tins  proportion,  and  likewise  the  different  kinds  of 

nuent  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine. 

hough  for  tlrese,  and  other  reasons,  no  rule  can  be  oiven 
r judging  the  precise  quantity  of  urine  which  outfit  to 
: discharged,  yet  a person  of  common  sense  will  seldom 
: at  a loss  to  Know  when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a fiee  discharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  butactu- 
y cures  many  diseases,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  pro- 
ofed; and  every  tiling  that  may  obstruct  it  should  be 
retully  avoided.  Both  the  .secretion  and  discharge  of 
me  are  lessened  by  a sedentary  life,  sleeping  on  beds  that 
i too  soft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality' 

are  f ""gentand  heating,  as  red  port,  clam,’ 
Ci  such  like.  I hose  who  have  reason  to  suspect  that 

r‘r  urme  1S  111 100  smaI1  quantity,  or  vviio  have  any  symp-‘ 

I -Vof’ a"  observation.am°ng  physicians,  that  the  appear- 
N on  S k “ncerta'n>  and  very  little  to  be  depended 

V be  affected  ^ SUrpnSed  at  thK  vho  COT«ders  how  many  wavs  it 

i L„:,  Sate  0"f  ,ri:quent,y  ha?  its  k 

1,  the  exercise  the cloth TT'ty  a"d  of  *e 

iberless  other  causes  are  su’ffic h t f6- °j  th*  otl,er  evacuations,  and 
ntity  or  appearance  of the Z ? ^ *hh«  “ tha 
istonished  at  the  impudence  of  thof  f °"e  Wh°  T , *°  th’S’  wiU 
out  diseases,  and  prescribe  to  wh°  prelend  to 

r urine.  These  imnostors  h I atients  tl0m  t]ie  bare  inspection  of 

by  the  amating  Stditv  of  ThVCr,ar,i  ***  ee”U“0!'  1111  Britain, 

isisatUJS  TS”L  fo  r -» 

strated  that  no  one  of  them  Jhl  r • ’ ^ A°,U&h  11  has  b<*n  de- 
ny other  animal^  from  tbat^of^aja^.0  ^ 


unne  of  a horse. 
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toms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  these  tilings, 
but  whatever  else  they  find  has  a tendency  to  lessen  tilt 
quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only  re- 
sorbed, or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  fluids,  but  bv 
stagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the  more  wa- 
tery parts  flying  oft  first,  and  the  more  gross  and  earth}' 
remaining  behind.  By  the  constant  tendency  which  these 
have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  stones  arid  gravel  in  the 
bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  indo- 
lent and  sedentary  people  are  much  more  liable  to  those' 
diseases,  than  persons  of  a more  active  life. 

Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  and  others  have; 
brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  disorders,  by  i 
retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a false  delicacy.  When  j 
the  bladder  has  been  over-distended,  it  often  loses  its  power 
of  action  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means; 
it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the  urine*  or  expel  j 
it  properly.  The  calls  of  Nature  ought  never  to  be  post-  = 
poned.  Delicacy  is  doubtless  a virtue,  but  that  can  never 
be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to  risk 
his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  smalla 
quantity.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quan-  i 
tities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  excessive  use  of  al- 
kaline salts,  or  any  thing  that  stimulates  the  kidnies,  dilutes ; 
the  blood,  &c.  This  disorder  very  soon  weakens  the  body, 
and  induces  a consumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but 
may  be  mitigated  by  strengthening  diet  and  astringent  me- 
dicines, such  as  are  recommended  under  the  article  Dia- 
betes, or  excessive  discharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perspiration. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  generally  reckoned  the  great- 
est of  all  the  discharges  from  the  human  body.  It  is  ot  t 
so  great  importance  to  health,  that  tew  diseases  attack  us 
while  it  goes  properly  on  ; but  when  it  is  obstructed,  the  \ 
whole  frame  is  soon  disordered.  This  discharge,  however,  / 
• being  less  perceptible  than  any  of  the  rest,  is  consequent!}  - 
less  attended  to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheuma- 
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F THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

rl-IE  knowledge  of  diseases  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  scientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It  is  chiefly 
e result  of  experience  and  observation.  By  attendin'- 
e sick,  and  carefully  observing  the  various  occurrence's 
c i seases,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired, 
,th  ‘n  distinguishing  their  symptoms,  and  in  the  applica- 
,n  0|,  med|cuies.  Hence  sensible  nurses,  and  other  per- 
ns who  wait  upon  the  sick,  often  discover  a disease  soon- 
than  those  who  have  been  bred  to  physic.  We  do  not 
wever  mean  to  insinuate  that  a medical  education  is  of 
use  : it  is  doubtless  of  the  greatest  importance  : but  it 
: n never  supply  the  place  of  observation  and  experience 
Every  disease  may  be  considered  as  an  assemblage  of 
• mostS’iand  ™USt,  be  distinguished  by  those  which 

rin  r a <lbVI0”i  ant  permanent-  Instead,  therefore,  of 
» sfstem!ri>S'Ca^ I arrangement  of  diseases,  according  to 

• -manceTf  h™  r°tV  U W,U  be  more  suitable-  in  a per- 
n of  n,  nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  descrip- 
n of  each  particular  disease  as  it  occurs  ; and,  where 

hose  of  loJl  mS  0t  <?ne  disease  have  a near  resemblance 
rsame  rimeetot0  ^ of  that  ^umstance,  and 
!n^;^^^--»h^cubar-ba-ctenstic 
i , 1 ay  be  distinguished.  By  a due 

oe  a less  diffic’  ‘C  ,nvestifation  of'  diseases  willbe  found 

ready  to  imagine."131^  than  m°St  pe0ple  W0llkl  at  fins': 

l V proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  sex,  temper  of 

tssist  both  °n;|ai,d  manner  oflife»  will  likewise  great- 
tssist,  both  m the  investigation  and  treatment  of  dis. 
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In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  soft,  the  nerves  ex- 
tremely irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old  agq 
the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almost  insensible, 
and  many  of  the  vessels  iraperviable.  These  and  other: 
peculiarities  render  the  diseases  of  the  young  and  aged  very 
different,  and  of  course  they  must  require  a different  me- 
thod of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  diseases  which  do  not  afflict 
the  other  sex  : besides,  the  nervous  system  being  more  ir- 
ritable than  in  men,  their  diseases  require  to  be  treated 
with  greater  caution.  They  are  less  able  to  bear  large  eval 
citations  ; and  all  stimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  admi-j 
nistered  to  them  with  a sparing  hand. 

Particular  constitutions  not  only  dispose  persons  to  pe- 
culiar diseases,  but  likewise  render  it  necessary  to  treat 
these  diseases  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  person,, 
for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives, mostly  withinf 
doors,  must  not  be  treated,  under  any  disease,  precisely- 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  robust,  and: 
who  is  much  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  tf* 
in  diseases.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both 
occasion  and  aggravate  diseases.  In  vain  do  wre  apply, 
medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  proceed- 
from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affected,  the  best  medicine  is> 
to  sooth  the  passions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  easy  and  cheerful  as 
possible.  ' - ? 

Attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  orT 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  diet,, 
&c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marshy  situations  are  subject  tof 
many  diseases  which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  ; 
high  countries.  Those  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities, , 
have  many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy,  rustics  arc. 
entire  strangers.  Persons  who  feed  grossly,  and  indulge, 
in  strong  liquors,  arc  liable  to  diseases  which  do  not  affect 
the  temperate  and  abstemious,  & c. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  different  occupa- 
tions and  situations  in  life  dispose  men  to  peculiar  diseases. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  patient’s  occu- 
pation, manner  of  life,  &c.  This  will  not  only  assist  us 
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i finding  out  the  disease,  but  will  likewise  direct  us  in  the 
eatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the 
borious  and  the  sedentary  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
/en  supposing  them  to  labour  under  the  same  disease. 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  disease 
; constitutional  or  accidental  ^ whether  it  has  been  of  long 
short  duration  ; whether  it  proceeds  from  any  great  and 
dden  alteration  in  the  diet,  manner  of  life,  &c.  .The  state 
the  patient’s  body,  and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought 
so  to  be  inquired  into  ; and  likewise  whether  he  can  with 
se  perform  all  the  vital  and  animal  functions,  as  breath- 
g,  digestion,  &c. 

: Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  diseases  the  pa- 
nt has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  medicines  were 
ost  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a strong  aversion  to  any’ 
rticular  drug,  &c.  7 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  answered  by 
et  alone,  it  is  always  the  first  thing  to'be  attended  to  in 
3 treatment  of  diseases.  Those  who  know  no  better,  ima- 
me  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine 
assesses  some  wonderful  power  or  secret  charm,  and  think, 

mr  P3??nt  S,walIows  enougfi  of  drugs,  that  he  must  do 
• Lns  mistake  has  many  ill  consequences  ; it  makes 
°Ple  trilst  to  drugs,  and  neglect  their  own  endeavours  ; 
^des,  it  discourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  sick  where 
xiicines  cannot  be  obtained. 

' Medicines  are  no  doubt  useful  in  their  place  ; and,  when 
ministered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much  good  ; but 

lfn  , e?  are  Put  in  the  place  of  every  thing  else,  or  admi- 
■tered  at  random , which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  they  must 
i mischief.  We  would  therefore  wish  to  call  the  attan- 
1 n of  mankind  from  the  pursuit  of  secret  medicines,  to 
;n  things  as  they  are  acquainted  with.  The  prouer  re- 
| a ion  of  these  may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is' 
L danger  oi  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

yl^r¥  rfls®ase  weakens  the  digestive  powers.  The  diet 
,ht  therefore,  in  all  diseases,  to  be  light  and  of  easy 
es  ion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a person  with  a 
. |_n  eg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to 
the  same  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  as 

Cn  1,0  was  ln  Perfect  health.  Even  abstinence  aloud 
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will  often  cure  a fever,  especially  when  it  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  excess  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infusions 
of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not  only  proper  for 
the  patient’s  food,  but  they  are  likewise  the  best  medicines 
which  can  be  administered. 

in  fevers  of  a slow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the  patient 
must  be  supported  with  cordials,  that  intention  can  'always 
be  more  effectually  answered  by  nourishing  diet  and  ge- 
nerous wines,  than  by  any  medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  less  importance  in 
chronic  than  in  acute  diseases.  Persons  afflicted  with  low 
spirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  any  other  hypochondriacal  af- 
fections, generally  find  more  benefit  from  the  use  of  solic 
food  and  generous  liquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  anc 
Carminitive  medicines  which  can  be  administered  te 
them. 

The  scurvy,  that  most  obstinate  malady,  will  soone 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  tor  all  the  boasted  an 
tiscorbutic  remedies  of  the  shops. 

In  consumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  anc 
the  stomach  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  diges 
the  solid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  assimilate  thejuic 
of  vegetables,  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  milk  will  not  onh 
support  the  patient,  but  will  often  cure  the  disease  afte 
every  other  medicine  has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  less  importance 
than  to  diet.  The  strange  infatuation  which  has  long  in 
duced  people  to  shut  up  the  sick  from  all  communication 
with  the  external  air,  has  done  great  mischief.  Not  onh 
in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  diseases,  the  patient  will  rc 
ceive  more  benefit  from  having  the  fresh  air  prudently  ach 
rnitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines  whicl 
can  be  given  him. 

Exercise  may  likewise  in  many  cases  be  consider j 
cd  as  a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horseback: 
for  example,  will  be  of  more  service  in  the  cure  o 
consumptions,  glandular  obstructions,  &c.  than  any  me! 
dicine  yet  known.  In  diseases  which  proceed  from  a re! 
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axed  state  of  the  solids,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts 
)f  the  gymnastic  regimen,  will  be  found  equally  beneh- 
:ial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of  al- 
iases than  cleanliness.  When  a patient  is  suffered  to  lie 
n dirty  clothes,  whatever  perspires  from  his  body  is  again 
esorbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  which  serves  to  nourish  the 
lisease  and  increase  the  danger.  Many  diseases  may  be 
mred  by  cleanliness  alone  : most  of  them  may  be  mitigat- 
ed by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly  necessary,  both  for 
he  patient  and  those  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  observations,  were  it  necessary,  might  be 
.dduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in 
liseases.  Regimen  will  often  cure  diseases  without  me- 
licine,  but  medicine  will  seldom  succeed  where  a proper 
| egimen  is  neglected.  For  this  reason,  in  the  treatment 
>f  diseases,  we  have  always  given  the  hrst  place  to  regi- 
nen.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine  may  confine 
hemselves  to  it  only.  For  others  who  have  more  know- 
3dge,  we  have  recommended  some  of  the  most  simple 
nit  approved  forms  of  medicine  in  every  disease.  These 
i owever  are  never  to  be  administered  but  by  people  of  bet- 
31'  understanding ; nor  even  by  them  without  the  great- 
1 st  precaution. 


C II  A P.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

! A S more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  said  to  perish  by 
^ A.  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  their 
! auscs*.  most  general  causes  of  fevers  are,  infection , 

t ' i ors  in  diet,  unwholesome  air , violent  emotions  of  the  mind 
ccf  s,  or  suppression  of  usef  ul  evacuations , external  or  inter - 
! jy  fu  'ies,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As  most 
these  have  already  been  treated  of  at  considerable  leno-th, 
, eftects  shewn,  vve  shall  not  now  resume  the  con- 
! deration  of  them,  but  shall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as 
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they  would  wish  to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  diseases,  to 
pay  the  most  punctual  attention  to  these  articles. 

fevers  are  not  only  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases, 
but  they  are  likewise  the  most  complex.  In  the  most 
simple  species  of  fever  there  is  always  a combination  of 
several  different  symptoms.  The  distinguishing  symptoms 
ot  fevei  ai  o,  increased  heat,  frequency  of  pulse , loss of appetite, 
gene)  a!  debility , pain  in  the  head,  and  a difficulty  in  perform- 
ing some  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions . The’  other  symp- 
toms usually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  nauseau,  thirst,  anxie- 
ty, delirium,  weariness,  wasting  of  the  flesh,  want  of  sleep, 
or  the  sleep  disturbed  and  not  refreshing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  first  of  langour  or  listlessness,  soreness  of 
the  flesh,  or  tne  bones,  as  the  country  people  express  it, 
heaviness  of  the  head,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  with 
clamminess  of  the  mouth  ; after  some  time  come  on,  exces- 
sive heat,  violent  thirst,  restlessness,  &c. 

hen  the  fever  attacks  suddenly,  it  always  begins  with 
an  uneasy  sensation  of  excessive  cold,  accompanied  with 
debility  and  lofes  of  appetite  ; frequently  the  cold  is  attend- 
ed with  shivering,  oppression  about  the  heart,  and  sick- 
ness at  stomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermit- 
ting, and  such  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption  or 
topical  inflammation,  as  the  small  pox,  erysipelas,  &c.  By 
a continual  fever  is  meant  that  which  never  leaves  the  pa- 
tient during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  or  which  shews 
no  remarkable  increase  or  abatement  in  the  symptoms, 
ilns  kind  of  fever  is  likewise  divided  into  acute,  slowr,  and 
malignant.  J he  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progress  is 
quick,  and  the  symptoms  violent ; but  when  these  are  more 
gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  slow.  When  livid  or 
petechial  spots  shew  a putrid  state  of  the  humours,  the  fe- 
ver is  called  malignant , putrid , petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in  a de- 
gree. It  has  frequent  increases  and  decreases,  or  exacer- 
bations and  remissions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the  patient 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Intermitting  fevers  or  a- 
gues  are  those  which,  during  the  time  that  the  paitent 
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nay  be  said  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remissions 
)f  the  symptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herself  from 
in  offending  cause,  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  have 
he  care  of  the  sick  to  observe  with  diligence  which  way 
.Mature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  assist  her  operation’s. 
Our  bodies  are  so  framed,  as  to  have  a constant  tendency 
o expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This 
s generally  done  by  urine,  sweat,  stool,  expectoration, 
/omit,  or  some  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at 
he  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  pro- 
noted,  it  would  seldom  continue  long  ; but  when  her  at- 
tempts are  either  neglected  or  counteracted,  it  is  no  won- 
ler  if  the  disease  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily  instances 
»f  persons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the  symptoms 
>f  a beginning  fever;  but  by  keeping  warm,  drinking  di- 
uting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c?  the 
symptoms  in  a few  hours  disappear,  and  the  danger  is 
) re  vented.  When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the 
•nest  method  of  obviating  their  effects  is  by  repeated  vomits* 

Our  design  N not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry  into 
I he  nature  and  immediate  causes  of  fevers,  but  to  mark 
I heir  most  obvious  symptoms,  and  to  point  out  the  proper 
t leatment  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  his  diet,  drink,  air, 
>. £c.  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease.  In  these  articles 
he  inclinations  of  the  patient  will  in  a great  measure  di- 
ict  our  conduct. 

Almost  every  person  in  a fever  complains  of  great  thirst, 
nd  calls  out  for  drink, x especially  of  a cooling  nature. 
■h,s.at  once  points  out  the  use  of  water,  and  other  cool- 
ig  liquors.  What  is  so  likely  to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate 
ie  humours,  remove  spasms  and  obstructions,  promote 
oerspnation,  increase  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  short 
loduce  every  salutary  effect  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any 
tiler  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the  basis  ? The  nec- 
essity of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue 

le  Parched  skin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by* the 
1 nquenchable  thirst  of  the  patient.  ^ 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to 
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patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruit,  as  decoc- 
tions of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and  the  like. 
Mucilaginous  liquors  might  also  be  prepared  from  marsh- 
mallow roots,  linseed,  lime-tree  buds,  and  other  mild  ve- 
getables. These  liquors,  especially  when  acidulated,  are 
highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  should  never  be  deni- 
ed him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  great  lassitude  or  weariness,  and  has  no  inch  na- 
tion to  move.  This  evidently  shews  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing him  easy,  and  if  possible  in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  re- 
laxes the  spasms,  abates  the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  I 
gives  nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force  to  o- 
vercome  the  disease.  The  bed  alone  would  often  remove 
a fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the  patient  struggles- 
with  the  disease,  instead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it 
the  deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  obser-  j 
vation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when 
on  a journey  to  be  seized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to 
get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon  them, 
which  conduct  seldom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  should  be  kept 
easy.  Company  is  seldom  agreeable  to  the  sick.  Indeed 
every  thing  that  disturbs  the  imagination  increases  the 
disease  ; for  which  reason  every  person  in  a fever  ought 
to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to  see  nor 
hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  least  affect  or  discompose 
his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatest  inclination 
for  drink,  yet  he  seldom  has  any  appetite  for  solid  food  ; 
hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him  to  take  victuals  is 
evident.  Much  solid  food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful,  f 
It  oppresses  nature,  and  instead  of  nourishing  the  patient, 
serves  only  to  feed  the  disease.  What  food  the  patient 

"ight,  and  of  easy  diges-  <, 
vegetable  kind,  as  pa- 
jch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill,  run 
directly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and  pour 
wine,  spirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps  never 
had  been  accustomed  to  taste  such  liquors  when  in  health. 


takes  should  be  in  small  quantity, 
tron.  it  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
nada,  roasted  armies,  gruels,  and 
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isms,  agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obstructed  perspira- 
ion  before  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  most  of  them  impute 
heir  diseases  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had  caught, 
»r  to  slight  ones  which  had  been  neglected.  For  this  rea- 
on,  instead  of  a critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  per- 
piration,  its  difference  in  different  seasons,  climates,  con 
titutions,  &c.  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  causes 
/hich  most  commonly  obstruct  it,  and  to  shew  how  far 
ley  may  be  either  avoided  or  have  their  influence  coun- 
iracted  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  attention  to 
aese,  costs  Britain  annually  some  thousands  of  useful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmosphere . 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  obstructed  perspira- 
on,  or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  changeable- 
ess  of  the  weather,  or  state  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is 
) place  where  such  changes  happen  more  frequently  than 
Great  Britain.  With  us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
ee  not  only  very  different  in  the  different  seasons  of  the 
•ar,  but  often  change  almost  from  one  extreme  to  another 
a few  days,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  course  of  one 
; y.  That  such  changes  must  affect  the  state  of  the  per- 
oration is  obvious  to  every  one  *. 

The  best  method  of  fortifying  the  body  against  the  chan- 
's of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day.  Those 
io  keep  most  within  doors  are  most  liable  to  catch  cold, 
ch  persons  generally  render  themselves  so  delicate  as  to 
;1  even  tlle  slightest  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  by  their 
ins,  coughs,  and  oppressions  of  the  breast,  &c.  they  be- 
me  a kind  of  living  barometers!. 


} neVer  a more  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
ither  in  this  country,  than  happened  while  I was  writing  these  notes, 
is  morning,  August  14.  1783.  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  down 
my-three  degrees,  and  a very  few  days  ago  it  stood  above  eighty.  No 
w o reflects  on  such  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  will 

i^rTk  t0  ,find  colds»  coughs>  rheums,  with  other  affections  of  the 
ist  and  bowels,  so  common  in  this  country, 

R 
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Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldness  obstruct  the  per-* 
sprration,  but  their  moisture,  by  being  absorbed,  or  ta- 
ken up  into  the  body,  greatly  increases  the  danger.  The 
most  robust  constitution  is  not  proof  against  the  danger  a- 
rising  from  wet  clothes  ; they  daily  occasion  fevers,  rheu- 
matisms, and  other  fatal  disorders,  even  in  the  young  and 
healthy. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad  to 
avoid  sometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might  gene-  : 
rally  be  lessened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  changing  i 
their  clothes  soon  ; when  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should 
keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry.  So'far  are  many  from  i 
taking  tips  precaution,  that  they  often  sit  or  lie  down  in 
the  fields  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  sleep  even 
whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  instances 
which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  conduct,  ought 
certainly  to  deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

W et  Feet . 

Even  wet  feet  often  occasion  fatal  diseases-.  The  co-  i 
lie,  inflammations  of  the  breast  and  of  the  bowels,  the  iliac 
passion,  cholera  morbus , &c.  are  often  occasioned  by  wet 
feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  less  dangerous  ; 
but  it  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.  The  deli- 
cate, and  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  have  tiieii 
clothes  and  feet  wet,  should  be  peculiarly  careful  in  this 

respect. 

• Night  Air. 

The  perspiration  is  often  obstructed  by  night  ail  r 5 
in  summer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which 
fall  plentifully  after  the  hottest  day,  make  the  night  more 
dangerous  than  when  the  weather  rs  cool.  Hence,  i 
warm  countries,  the  evening  dews  are  more  huittu  i 
where  the  climate  is  more  temperate.  . , , 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abioac  in 
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cool  evening ; but  this  is  a pleasure  to  be  avoided  by  all 
who  value  their  health.  The  effects  of  evening  dews  are 
gradual,  indeed,  and  almost  imperceptible ; but  they  are 
not  the  less  to  be  dreaded  : we  would  therefore  advise 
travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  dayi 
carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  perspiration  has  been 
great,  these  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not 
attending  to  this,  in  flat  marshy  countries,  where  the  ex- 
halations and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often  seized 
with  intermitting  fevers,  quinseys,  and  other  dangerous 
diseases,  - 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being  used, 
landing  in  damp  houses,  or  in  rooms  without  fire.  No- 
hing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp  beds, 
which  are  very  common  in  ail  places  where  fuel  is  scarce. 
When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  lie  may 
ny  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry 
r >ed,  have  the  perspiration  restored  ; but  if  he  be  put  into 
cold  room,  and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 
1‘tructed,  and  the  worst  consequences  will  ensue.  Travel- 
lers should  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as 
t hey  would  a house  infected  with  the  plague,  as  no  man, 

i lowevei  lobust,  is  proof  against  the  danger  arising  f rom 
them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds  arc 
o be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for  the 
eception  of  strangers  are  often  equally  dangerous.  All 
mds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently  used, 
cecome  damp.  Iiow  then  is  it  possible  that  beds,  which 
i re  not  slept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a year,  should 
l e safe  . Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people 
Dmplain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed. 
?c  lca^°n  is  obvious  : were  they  careful  never  to  sleep  in 
bed  but  what  was  frequently  used,  they  would  seldom 
nd  any  ill  consequences  from  a change. 

| Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  person 
I nen  on  a visit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  winch  is  kept  on 
urpose  for  strangers.  That  ill-judged  piece  of,  complai- 
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sance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  consequences 
from  this  quarter  might  easily  be  prevented  in  private  fami- 
lies, by  causing  their  servants  to  sleep  in  the  spare  beds, 
and  resign  them  to  strangers  when  they  come.  In  inns 
where  the  beds  are  used  almost  every  night,  nothing  else 
is  necessary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  seasoned  by  fre- 
quent fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

< I hat  baneful  custom  said  to  be  practised  in  many  inns, 
of  damping  sheets,  and  pressing  them  in  order  to  save 
washing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the  beds,  ought, 
when  discovered,  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
It  is  really  a species  of  murder,  and  will  often  prove  as  fa- 
tal as  poison  or  gun-shot.  Indeed,  no  linen,  especially  if 
it  has  been  washed  in  winter,  ought  to  be  used  till  it  has 
been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  fire;  nor  is  this  opera- 
tion less  necessary  for  linen  washed  in  summer,  provided 
it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the 
more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often  exceedingly  atten- 
tive to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an  inn,  yet  pay  no  re- 
gard to  a circumstance  of  much  more  importance*. 

. ' ** 

Damp  Houses . 

Damp  houses  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  consequen- 
ces ; for  this  reason,  those  who  build  should  be  careful  to 
chuse  a dry  situation  A house  which  stands  on  a damp 
marshy  soil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be  thoroughly  dry. 
All  houses,  unless  where  the  ground  is  exceeding  dry, 
should  have  the  first  floor  a little  raised.  Servants  and  o- 
thers,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  sunk  stories, 
seldom  continue  long  in  health  ; masters  ought  surely  to 
pay  some  regard  to  the  health  of  their  servants,  as  well  as 
to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely  to  a- 
void  some  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives, 
by  inhabiting  a house  almost  as  soon  as  the  masons, 

* If  a person  suspects  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  simple  precaution  of 

taking  off  the  sheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all,  or  most  of  his 
clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have  practised  this  for  many 
years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp  beds,  though  no  constitution, 
without  care,  is  proof  against  their  baneful  influence. 
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dasterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it  : such  houses  are  not 
nly  dangerous  from  their  dampness,  but  likewise  from 
iie  smell  of  lime,  paint,  &c.  The  asthmas,  consumptions, 
nd  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  so  incident  to  people  who 
fork  in  these  articles,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  their  being 
n wholesome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unseasonable 
'iece  of  cleanliness  ; I mean  the  pernicious  custom  of 
fashing  them  immediately  before  company  is  put  into 
:iem.  Most  people  catch  cold,  if  they  sit  but  a very  short 
me  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  washed  ; the  delicate 
ught  carefully  to  avoid  such  a situation,  and  even  the 
)bust  are  not  always  proof  against  its  influence.* 


Sudden  Transitions  from  Heat  to  Cold \ 

The  perspiration  is  commonly  obstructed  by  Sudden 
ransitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  seldom 
aught,  unless  when  people  have  been  too  much  heated. 
Teat  ranfies  the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  in- 
cases the  perspiration  ; but  when  these  are  suddenly 
1 necked,  the  consequences  must  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  im- 
ossible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  some  occasions ; 
ut  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  themselves  cool  gra- 
mally,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work 
' make;  ch°ice  of  a dry  place  to  rest  themselves  in,  and 
1 av0!d  seeping  in  the  open  fields.  These  easy  rules,  if 

oserved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and  other  fatal  dis- 
*ders. 

It  !s  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink  free- 
of  cold  water,  or  small  liquors.  This  conduct  is  ex- 
emely  dangerous.  Thirst  indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and 
ie  me  ination  to  gratify  that  appetite  frequently  gets  the 

* 1 °*  rea_S0Ib  and  makes  us  do  what  our  judgment  dis- 

* nerm%f  Peasa^>  however,  knows,  if  his  horse 

o permitted  to  drink  his  bellyful!  of  cold  water  after 

exercise,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the 

, thK  g°°d  5"  ‘S  3 r00m  after  !t  has  been  wash. 

ive  to  say  that  liv  ' gv  from,  Slttlng but  they  must  give  me 

the  t dlnge;-  The  evaPoration  excited 

& erates  cold,  and  renders  the  damp  more  active. 
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stable,  or  suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  that  it  will  kill  him. 
This  they  take  the  utmost  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well 
if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own  safety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  swallowing 
large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford  variety 
of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of  which  would 
abate  thirst.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some  time,  and 
spit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  same 
effect.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouth- 
fuls of  water,  it  will  quench  thirst  more  effectually-  and, 
make  the  danger  less.  W hen  a person  is  extremely  hot,| 
a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  if  it  can  be  obtain-! 
.ed,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  else.  But  if  any] 
one  has  been  so  foolish,  when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of 
cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his  exercise  at  least) 
till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly  warmed  upon  his  sto-l 
mach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  'enumerate  all  the  bad  effects! 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is » 
hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occasioned  immediate  death. — 
Hoarseness,  quinseys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  its 
common  consequences.  Neither  is  it  safe,  when  warm,  to  j 
cat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  sallads,  or  the  like.  These,  indeed,] 
have  not  so  sudden  an  effect  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  i 
but  they  are  notwithstanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be- 
avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till  the  j 
pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into  the  cold  * 
air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs,  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  breast,  are  the  usual  effects  of  this  conduct: , 
yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  after  they  , 
have  drunk  warm  liquors  for  several  hours,  to  wTalk  or  ride  ( 
a number  of  miles  in  the  coldest  night,  or  to  ramble  in  > 
the  streets.  * 

JPeople  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw  open  j 

' • • i 

* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where  such  numbers  . 
of  people  spend  their  evenings,  are  highly  pernicious.  The  breath  of  3 
number  of  people  crowded  into  a low  apartment,  w'ith  the  addition  of  fircS* 
candles,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  roust  pot 
only  render  it  hurtful  to  continue  in  such  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  ou: 
of  them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmosphere. 
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window,  and  to  sit  near  it.  This  is  a most  dangerous 
ractice.  Any  person  had  better  sit  without  doors  than  in 
.ich  a situation,  as  the  current  of  air  is  directed  against 
ne  particular  part  of  the  body.  Inflammatory  fevers  and 
consumptions  have  often  been  occasioned  by  sitting  or 
anding  thinly  clothed  near  an  open  window.  Nor  is 
eeping  with  open  windows  less  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought 
ever  to  be  done,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  unless  the  win- 
dw  is  at  a distance.  I have  known  mechanics  frequently 
ontract  fatal  diseases,  by  working  stript  at  an  open  window, 
id  would  advise  all  of  them  to  beware  of  such  a practice: 
Few  things  expose  people  more  to  catch  cold  than  keep- 
-g  their  own  houses  too  warm  ; such  persons  may  be  said 
live  in  a sort  of  hot  houses  ; they  can  hardly  stir  abroad 
visit  a neighbour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. — < 
rere  there  no  other  reason  for  keeping  houses  moderately 
>ol,  that  alone  is  sufficient:  but  no  house  that  is  too 
ot  can  be  wholesome ; heat  destroys  the  spring  and  elasti- 
ty  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  less  fit  for  expanding  the 
ngs,  and  the  other  purposes  of  respiration.  Hence  it 
’ that  consumptions  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  prove 

fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glass-houses,  and 
is  like. 

'Some  are  even  so  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  themselves 
ien  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  madness 
elf,  has  frequently  been  the  effect  of  this  conduct.  In- 
ed  it  looks  too  like  the  action  of  a madman  to  deserve  a 
nous  consideration. 

I he  result  of  all  these  observations  is,  that  every  one 
ght  to  avoid,  with  the  utmost  attention,  ail  sudden 
nsitions  fr°m  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in  as 
iroim  a temperature  as  possible;  or,  where  that  cannot 
cone,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool  gradually, 
eople  may  imagine  that  too  strict  an  attention  to  these 
ngs  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So  far,  how- 
u,  is  this  from  being  my  design,  that  the  very  first  rule 
1 posed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to  harden  the  body,  bv 
mng  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

[ sJlai*  Pu.fc  an  end  t0  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my  sub- 
7,7  Slving  an  abstract  of  the  justly  celebrated  advice 
^elsus,  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  health.— 
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4 ^ manj”  says  he,  u who  is  blessed  with  good  luealth 
“ should  confine  himself  to  no  particular  rules,  either  witl 
“ respect  to  regimen  or  medicine,  lie  ought  frequently 
“ to  diversify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be  sometimes  in 
“ town,  sometimes  in  the  country  ; to  hunt,  sail,  indulge 
,c  himself  in  rest,  but  more  frequently  to  use  exercise.  11c 
“ ought  to  refuse  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly  usedj 
but  sometimes  to  eat  more  and  sometimes  less;  some^ 
“ times  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment,  and  sometimes 
“ to  forbear  it ; to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  onej 

“ and  always  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digest  it. ^ 

“ He  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  pursue,  nor  too  scrupuJ 
“ lously  to  avoid,  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex:  pleasures! 
“ of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and 
active  ; but,  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and  lan- 
“ guid.  He  should  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  de- 
<c  stray,  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion  which  should  support  him  under  sickness.” 
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there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduct  must  increase 
, and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  ready  to  raise  one.  Stuffing 
•e  patient  with  sweatmeats  and  other  delicacies  is  likewise 
;ry  pernicious.  These  are  always  harder  to  digest  than 
imrnon  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  stomach. 
Nothing  is  more  desired  by  a patient  in  a fever  than 
3sh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools  tire 
ood,  revives  the  spirits,  and  proves  every  way  bene- 
fial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner  stifled  to  death  in 
vers  for  want  of  fresh  air  ; yet  such  is  the  unaccount- 
)le  infatuation  of  most  people,  that  the  moment  they 
ink  a person  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  should  be  kept 
a close  chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle  of  fresh 
.*  must  be  admitted.  Instead  of  this,  their  ought  to  be  a 
nstant  stream  of  fresh  air  into  a sick  person’s  chamber, 
as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of 
irmth  ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one 
perfect  health. 

Nothing  spoils  the  air  of  a sick  person’s  chamber,  or 
i.rts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breathing 
i it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours  in  a 
t trtd  state,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly  will 
'2atly  increase  the  disease.  Such  air  not  only  loses  its 
ring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,, 

: t acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders  it  in  a man- 
t poisonous  for  the  sick. 

Tn  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  spirits  are  low  and  depress- 
, he  is  not  only  to  be  supported  with  cordials,  but  every 
:;thod  should  be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort  his  mind, 
any,  from  a mistaken  zeal,  when  they  think  a person  in 
tiger,  instead  of  solacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and 
isolations  of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell 
i damnation.  It  would  be  unsuitable  here  to  dwell  upon 
5 impropriety  and  dangerous  consequences  of  this  con- 
ct  ; it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
dom  benefits  the  soul. 

'A.mong  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever  ge* 
"ally  suggests  the  necessity  of  bleeding.  This  notion 
ms  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  most  fevers  in  this  coun- 
having been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  nature  ; but 
e inflammatory  ferejs  are  now  seldom  to  be  met  with/ 

T 
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Sedentary  occupations,  and  a different  manner  of  living, 
have  so  changed  the  state  of  diseases  in  Britain,  that  there 
is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  necessary. 
In  most  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now 
so  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the 
patient,  sinks  his  spirits,  &c.  We  would  recommend  this 
general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever, 
unless  their  be  evident  signs  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is 
an  excellent  medicine  when  necessary,  but  should  never  be 
Wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewise  a common  notion,  that  sweating  is  always 
necessary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When  the  fever 
proceeds  from  an  obstructed  perspiration,  this  notion  is 
not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his 
feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinks  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  seldom 
fail  to  perspire  freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the 
diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  universal  spasm,  which  ge- 
nerally affects  the  skin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever;  it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perspiration,  by  means 
of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried' off.  But  instead 
of  this,  the  common  practice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the 
patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  spirits, 
spiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his  blood,  increase  the  spasms,  and 
render  the  disease  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
patient’s  longings.  These  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and 
often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  use.  Patients  are  not 
indeed  to  be  indulged  in  everything  that  the  sickly  appe- 
tite may  crave;  but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them  have 
a little  of  what  they  eagerly  desire,  though  it  may  not 
seem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient  longs  for,  his 
stomach  will  generally  digest  ; and  such  things  have  some- 
times a very  happy  effect. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a relapse.  Many  persons,  by  too 
soon  imagining  themselves  well,  have  lost  their  lives,  or 
contracted  other  diseases  of  an  obstinate  nature.  As  the 
body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  catching  cold.  Moderate  exercise  in  the 
open  air  will  be  of  use,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to 
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3 avoided  ; agreeable  company  will  also  have  a good  ef- 
ct.  The  diet  must  be  light,  but  nourishing.  It  should 
? taken  frequently,  but  in  small  quantities.  It  is  danger- 
is  at  such  a time  to  e'at  as  much  as  the  stomach  may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

\ N I ERM1T  TING  fevers  afford  the  best  opportunity  both 
of  observing  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  also  the  effects  of 
fflicine.  No  person  can  beat  a loss  to  distinguish  an  in- 
an  it  ting  fever  from  any  other,  and  the  proper' medicine 
’ it  is  now  almost  universally  known. 

The  several  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their  names 
»m  the  period  in  which  the  lit  returns,  as  quotidian,  ter- 
n,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. —Agues  are  occasioned  by  effluvia  from 
trid  stagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their  aboiind- 
in  rainy  seasons,  and  being  most  frequent  in  countries 
ere  the  soil  is  marshy,  as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cam- 
geshire,  the  Hundreds  of  Essex,  &c.  This  disease 
y also  be  occasioned  by  eating  too  much  stoue  fruit,  by 
;oor  watery  diet,  damp  houses,  evening  dews,  lyincr 
>n  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  depressing 
i sions,  and  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a high 
ntry  remove  to  a low  one,  they  are  generally  seized 
h intermitting  fevers,  and  to  such  the  disease  is  most 
to  pi ove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the  solids, 
lnisnes  the  perspiration,  or  obstructs  the  circulation  in 

Y l£f  P TO cf m 3 a V^SSeIs’  disPoses  the  body  ^ agues. 

' YM1  rOMS.— -An  intermitting  fever  generally  begins 

i a pain  of  the  bead  and  loins,  weariness  of  the  limbs, 
ness  o the  extremities,  stretching,  yawning,  with 
etinies  great  sickness  and  vomiting  ; to  which  succeed 
cnng  and  violent  shaking.  Afterwards  the  skin  be- 
es moist,  and  a profuse  sweat  breaks  out/ which  <rC- 

; Z termlnates  the  fit  or  paroxysm.  Sometimes  indeed 
, ease  comes  on  suddenly,  when  the  person  thinks 
vlf  in  perfect  health  ; but  it  is  more  commonly  pro 

2 ' 1 
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ceded  by  listlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  th&symptomu 
mentioned  above. 

R EG1  MEN . — Wh i 1 e the  Fit  continues,  the  patient  onghlji 
to  drink  freely  of  water  gruel,  orange-whey,  weak  camo-j 
vnile  tea  ; or,  if  his  spirits  be  low,  small  w ine-whey,  sharp-i 
sned  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All  his  drink  should  be) 
warm,  as  that  will  assist  in  bringing  on  the  sweat,  and. 
consequently  shorten  the  paroxysm  *. 

Between  the  paroxysms  the  patient  must  be  supported: 
with  food  that  is  nourishing,  but  light  and  easy  of  diges-i 
non,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  sago,  gruel  with  a little 
wine,  light  puddings,  and  such  like.  His  drink  may  ber 
small  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  oran-; 
ges,  and  sometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He  may  likewise 
drink  infusions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood! 
or  water- trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glass  on 
email  wipe,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  soma 
other  bitter,  has  been  infused. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to  bracej 
the  solids,  and  promote  perspiration,  the  patient  ought  tc. 
take  as  much  exercise  between  the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  R 
he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a can 
riage,  will  be  of  great  service.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  that 
kind  of  exercise,  he  ought  to  take  such  as  his  strength  wilk 
permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  intermitting! 
fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  disposition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will  oftenj 
go  off  without  medicine  ; and  when  the  disease  is  mild,  in 
an  open  dry  country,  there  is  seldom  any  danger  froms 
allowing  it  to  take  its  course  ; but  when  the  patient’* 
strength  seems  to  decline,  or  the  paroxysms  are  so  violent! 
that  bis  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  bq 
administered,  Tins  however  should  never  be  done  till  thej 
disease  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  patient 
has  had  several  tits  of  shaking  and  sweating. 

MEDICINE. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  cure  ofj 

an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bo\v*l 

• 

* Dr  Lind  says,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  put  mto 
a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
naenccment  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  sweat,  shortens  the  fit,  relieves 
hpd,,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  disease. 
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is,  This  not  only  renders  the  application  of  other 
medicines  more  sate,  but  likewise  more  efficacious.  In 
his  disease,  the  stomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vis- 
id  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  dis- 
harged  by  vomit ; which  plainly  points  out  the  necessi- 
Y of  such  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  admi- 
istered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medicine.  \ 
ose  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  answer  the  purpose  very 
;eli.  A scruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  will  be 
lfficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a young  person  the  dose 
lust  be  less  in  proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  ope- 
ite,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  camo- 
lile  tea.  The  vomit  should  be  taken  two  or  three  hours 
efore  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the 
istance  of  two  or  three  days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanse 
le  stomach,  but  increase  the  perspiration,  and  all  the. 
-her  secretions,  which  render  them  of  such  importance, 
lat  they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  assis- 
nce  of  any  other  medicine. 

1 Purging  medicines  are  likewise  useful,  and  often  necessary 
intermitting  fevers.  A smart  purge  has  been  known  to 
ire  an  obstinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
medicines  had  been  used  in  vain.  Vomits,  however,  arc 
core  suitable  to  this  disease,  and  render  purging  less  ne~ 
rssary  ; but  if  the  patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he 
eight  in  this  case  to  cleanse  the  bowels  by  a dose  or  two 
Glauber’s  salt,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  sometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning  of 
t intermitting  fever,  when  excessive  heat,  a delirium,  &c. 

' ve  reason  to  suspect  an  inflammation  ; but  as  the  blood 

■ seldom  in  an  inflammatory  state  in  intermitting  fevers, 
is  operation  is  rarely  necessary.  When  frequently  re- 
lated, it  tends  to  prolong  the  disease. 

. After  proper  evacuations  the  patient  may  safely  use  the 
iruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that  is 
ost  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark  seems 
answer  better  than  the  most  simple  form  in  which  it  can 

■ r^iven,  viz.  in  powder. 

1 wo  ounces  of  the  best  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powder- 
> may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  doses.  These  may* 

, )er  be  macle  mt0  boiusses  as  they  are  used,  with  a little 
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syrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glass  of  red  wine,  a cup  on 
camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  mo^ej 
agreeable  to  the  patient 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  abovq 
doses  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the  int  rvaH 
of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient  will  be  able  to] 
take  five  or  six  doses  between  each  paroxysm.  In  a ter-9 
tian  or  third  day  ague  it  will  be.  sufficient  to  take  a dose‘5 
every  third  hour  during  the  interval,  and  in  a quartanl 
every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  so  large  a dose  on 
the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts, ^ 
and  take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  person  a1 
smaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  sufficient,  and  the] 
dose  must  be  adapted  to  the  age,  constitution,  and  violence1 
of  the  symptoms  *j\ 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an5 
ague  ; the  patient,  however,  ought  riot  to  leave  off  taking rt 
the  medicine  as  soon  as  the  paroxysms  are  stopped,  but! 
should  continue  to  use  it  till  there  is  reason  to  believe  thej 
disease  is  entirely  overcome.  Most  of  ,the  failures  in  the  i 
cure  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  p atients  not  continuing  to ' 
use  the  medicine  long  enough.  They  are  generally  direct-  ; 
ed  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  stopped,  then  10  leave  it  off, 
and  begin  again  at  some  distance  of  time  ; by  which  f 
means  the  disease  gathers  strength,  and  often  returns  with  1 


the  medicine  for  some  time  after  the  symptoms  disappear.  \ 

This  is  both  the  most  safe  and  effectual  method  of  cure. 

• \ 


* It  has  lately  been  observed,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  powerful  t 
than  that  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  common  use.  Its  superior  i 
efficacy  seems  to  arise  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect  growth  than  the  \ 
quill  bark,  and  consequently  more  fully  impregnated  with  tHe  medical  ! 
properties  of  the  plant. 

f In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obstinate  nature,  I have  found  it  ne-  : 
cessary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  faster.  Indeed  the  benefits  arising  . 
from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity  of  it  being  ad-  , 
ministered  in  a short  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark  given  in  a few  days  . 
will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  takeiv  in  the  course  of  some  weeks. 
When  this  medicine  is  intended  cither  to  stop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  , 
obstinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  in  as  fast  as  the  stomach  ca<i  pos*  ; 
sibly  bear  it.  Inattention  to  this  circumstance  has  hurt  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  best  medicines  of  which  we  are  in  possession. 
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An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
ange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
mdt'uls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  handful  ofcoriander- 
ed,  all  bruised  together  in  a mortar,  may  be  used  in  form 
infusion  or  tea.  About  half  an  handful  of  these  inore- 
ents  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  English  pint  of 
ding  water  poured  upon  them.  A cup  of  this  infusion 
unk  three  or  four  times  a-day  will  greatly  promote  the 
le.  Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infusion, 
ay  put  two  handfuls  of  the  same  ingredients  into  a hot— 
ot  white  wine,  and  take  a glass  of  it  twice  or  thrice 
lay.  _ If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above,  or  any  other 
tper  infusion  of  bitters,  a smaller  quantity  of  bark  than 
generally  used,  will  be  sufficient  to  cure  an  a^ue  * 

I hose  who  cannot  swallow  the  bark  in  substance',  may 
e it  in  decoction,  or  infusion.  An  ounce  of  bark  in 
v dei- may  be  infused  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for  four, 
five  days,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle,  afterwards  let, 
powder  subside,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine 
53  may  be  drunk  three  or  four  times  a day,  or.  oftener" 
here  is  occasion.  If  a decoction  he  more  agreeable’ 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drachms  of  snake-root 
ised,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  salt  of  worm-wood 
/be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  an  English  pint 
the  strained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity 
ed  wine,  and  a glass  of  it  taken  frequently  7 

!n  °bstlnat,e  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more 
acious  when  assisted  by  brandy,  or  other  warm  cor 

S’to  Ossete"  inT  ThjS  1 ‘‘I"  had  frequently  occt 

e endemical  The  hT  7,  Where  intermittent  fevers 
b n rlt^  seldom  succeeded  unlessassist- 

aTaromadc  wf  gf,r’  fnella  aIba>  ^ some  other 
. When  the  fits  are  very  frequent  and  vio- 

^e^bitter^r’  ^ °f  °Ut  own  P1^.  or  bark, 

«te„t  fevers  especS  My^ln ’ ^ SUCCMd  ” th“  of  - 
dan  Bark  has  hLn  / h assisted.  by  aromatics.  But  as  the 

w to  be  obtained  at  aTer^™^! the  ^ °f  this  disease>  and 
arch  after  new  medicines  ^3SOna  e rate’  lt  1S  less  importance 
•.he  Peruvian  hirk  ic  r ™ ?annot  howevcr  omit  taking  notice 

hie  skill  to  distingilishf  bet6"  adul5erated’  and  ^lat  lfc  requires  con- 

to  make  people  vefy  cautiouJo?  ^ aiid  the  fa,se*  This 

r i ic  very  captious  of  whom  they  purchase  it. 
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lent,  In  which  case  the  fever  often  approaches  towards  a i 
inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  safer  to  keep  out  the  arej 
matic,  and  to  add  sait  of  tartar  in  their  stead.  But  in  aj 
obstinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  bej 
ginning  ot  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  absolute] 
ly  necessary.* 

As  autumnel  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  mud 
more  obstinate  than  those  which  attack  the  patient  ij 
spring  or  summer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  thl 
use  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  J 
person  who  is  seized  with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  bej 
ginning  ot  winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the  season  proved 
rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the  disease  ma- 
seem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapse,  till  the  return  q 
a warm  season.  He  ought  likewise  to  take  care  not  tfj 
Be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  especially  in  cold  easteu 
ly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  degene 
j*ate  into  obstinate  chronical  diseases,  as  the  dropsy,  jaun 
dice,  &c.  For  this  reason  all  possible  care  should  b 
taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  constitutio; 
has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  c 
treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  some  strange  infatna, 
tion,  more  charms  and  whimsical  remedies  are  daily  usee 
for  removing  this  than  any  other  disease.  There  is  hard, 
ly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  possession  of  a nostrum  foj 
stopping  an  ague  ; and  it  is  amazing  with  what  readiness 
their  pretensions  are  believed.  Those  in  distress  eagerly 
grasp  at  any  thing  that  promises  sudden  relief ; but  the 
shortest  way  is  not  always  the  best  in  the  treatment  ol  dis- 
eases, The  only  method  to  obtain  a safe  and  lasting  cure,! 
is  gradually  to  assist  Nature  in  removing  the  cause  of  die 
disorder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool- hardy  experiments 

* In  obstinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegmatic* 
the  season  rainy,  the  situation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  necessary  t* 
mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virginian  snake-root* 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  some  other  warm  aromatic  ; but 
when  the  symptoms  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  half  an  ounce  of  tbei 
salt  of  wormwood,  or  salt  of  tartar,  may  be  added  tQ  the  above  quantil# 
of  bark. 
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' cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of  strong  li„ 
lors,  jumping  into  a river,  & c.  These  may  sometimes 
ive  the  desiied  erfect,  but  must  always  be  attended  with, 
inger  *.  When  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or 
e least  tendency  to  it,  such  experiments  may  prove  fatal, 
le  only  patient  whom  I remember  to  have  lost  in  an  in- 
imittent  level,  evidently  killed  himself  by  drinking 
•ong  liquor,  which  some  person  had  persuaded  him  would 
ove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
:g  fevers,  as  spiders,  cobwebs,  snuffings  of  candles,  &c. 
ough  these  may  sometimes  succeed,  yet  their  very’nas- 
ess  is  sufficient  to  set  them  aside,  especially  when  clean- 
medicines  will  answer  the  purpose  better.  The  only 
clicine  that  can  be  depended  upon,  for  thoroughly  cur- 
, an  intermittent  fever,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  it  may 
'ays  be  used  with  safety  : and  l can  honestly  declare 
t !n  al  my  Practice  I never  knew  it  fail,  when  combin- 
witn  the  medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  persist- 


V lie  re  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often  af- 
[ec  w‘tn  that  disease.  Such  patients  are  very  difficult 
tire,  as  they  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
c,  or  any  other  disagreeable  medicine.  One  method 
me, eiing  tins  medicine  more  palatable,  is  to  make  it 
a mixture  with  distilled  waters  and  syrup,  and  after- 
. s to  give  it  an  agreeable  sharpness  witli  the  elixir  or 

s off  then° ' rhlS  b°lh  j,nPrOTes  the  medicine,  and 

T^d  nlTT^T  In  Cases  where  tlle  bark  can- 
b admmi^ered,  the  saline  mixture , may  be  o-iVen  w;th 
utage  to  children  f . y * WlUl 

'•T  h!lfy  iSra  reiy  Pr°Per  dri"k  for  a child  in  an 
, to  half  an  English  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a tea- 
'll 0f  Te  SP'nt  of  bartsiiom.  Exerdse  if 

ee  Appendix,  Saline  mixture. 
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dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  and  sometime 
a little  generous  wine  should  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  such  as  cannot  swallow  the  bark,  o 
when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by  clys 
ter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark,  dissolved  i 
four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  half  a 
ounce  of  sweet  oil,  and  six  or  eight  drops  of  laudanum 
in  the  form  recommended  by  Dr  Lind  for  an  adult,  and  thi 
to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occa 
si  on  shall  require.  For  children,  the  quantity  of  extrac 
and  laudanum  must  be  proportionally  lessened.  Childre 
have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waisl 
coat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  ot  it 
by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a strong  decoction  of  th 
bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  spine  with  strong  spirits,  c 
with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  sapona 
ceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  disease,  becaus 
it  is  very  common,  and  because  few  patients  in  an  agu 
apply  to  physicians  unless  in  extremities.  There  are,  how 
ever,  many  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  very  irregulaj 
being  complicated  with  other  diseases,  or  attended  wit 
symptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  yeiy  difficul 
to  understand.  All  these  we  have  purposely  passed  ovei 
as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality  ot  readefi 
When  the  disease  is  very  irregular,  or  the  symptoms  dan 
gerous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phy 
siciari,  and  strictly  to  follow  his  advice.  . I 

To  prevent  agues,  people  must  endeavour  to  avoid  tbci 
causes.  These  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  be 
ginning  of  this  section  ; we  shall  therefore  only  add 
preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  ot  use  to  such  as  at 
obliged  to  live  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  who  are  hal 

to  frequent  attacks  of  this  disease.  . . . 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  best  Peruvian  bark;  Virginia 
snake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; bra© 
them  all  together,  and  infuse  tor  five  or  six  days  in  a 
of  Brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  spirit afterwar 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor  ; and  take  a wine  glass  ot  it  n 
or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed  is  recommending  a draw 
but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a great  measure  take  o 
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effects  of  the  spirit.  Those  who  do  not  chuse  it  in  bran- 
, may  infuse  it  in  wine  ; and  such  as  can  bring  them- 
Ives  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  succeed 
ry  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus,  may 
>o  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  same  purpose.  All  bitters 
om  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  especially  those  that  are 
arm  and  astringent. 


C II  A P.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

rHIS  fever  is  d enominated  acute,  ardent,  or  inflamma- 
tory* It  most  commonly  attacks  the  young,  or  persons 
out  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life,  especially  such  as  live 
ri i,  abound  with  blood,  and  whose  fibres  are  strong  and 
stic.  It  seizes  people  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ; but  is 
>st -frequent  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of  summer. 
CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occasioned  by  any 
ng  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora,  as 
'lent  exercise,  sleeping  in  the  sun,  drinking  strong  li- 
ors,  eating  spiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercise, &c. 
may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  whatever  obstructs  the 
spiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold 
nor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watching,  or  the  like. 
SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chilliness  generally  ushers 
this  fever,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  great  heat,  a fre- 
ent  and  full  pulse,  pain  ot  the  head,  dry  skin,  redness 
the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
• To  these  succeed  difficulty  ot  breathing,  sickness,  with 
i inclination  to  vomit,  ihe  patient  complains  of  great 
ist,  has  no  appetite  for  solid  food,  is  restless,  and  his 
jgue  generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  excessive  restlessness,  great  oppression  of 
1 bieast,  with  laborious  respiration,  starting  of  the  ten- 
is,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  sweats,  and  an  involuntary 
charge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous  symptoms. 

As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the  best 
dical  assistance  ought  to  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible, 
physician  may  be  ot  use  at  the  beginning,  but  his  skill 
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is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing  can  be  more  onj 
accountable  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  it  in  theij 
power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  to  procure  the  beJ 
medical  assistance,  yet  put  it  off  till  things  come  to  aj 
extremity.  When  the  disease,  by  delay  or  wrong  treat] 
ment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhausted  thj 
strength  of  the  patient,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  froif 
medicine.  Physicians  may  indeed  assist  Nature  ; but  theij 
attempts  must  ever  prove  fruitless,  when  she  is  no  Jon <*3 
able  to  co-operate  with  their  endeavoqrs. 

REGIMEN.' — -From  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  it  ir 
evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to  b* 
diluted  ; that  the  perspiration,  urine,  saliva,  and  all  th 
other  secretions,  are  in  top  small  quantity  ; that  the  ves. 
sels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  too  great 
all  these  clearly  point  out  the  necessity  of  a regimen  calc.in 
lated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  hu 
jnours,  allay  the  excessive  heat,  remove  the  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  vessels,  and  promote  the  secretions. 

These  important  purposes  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  water  gruel,  0: 
oatmeabtea,  clear  whey,  barley-water,  balm-tea,  apple: 
tea,  &c.  Tjiese  may  be  sharpened  with  juice  of  orange; 
jelly  of  currants,  raspberries,  and  such  like  ; orange-wheyi 
is  likewise  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boil- 
ing among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange  sliced,  till  the 
curd  separates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a little 
cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the 
same  effect.  Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine  may 
occasionally  be  added  to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  costiye,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 
two  ounces  of  stoned  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  a couple  of 
figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  English  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart.  This  makes  a very  pleasant  drink  and  may  be  u* 
sed  at  discretion.  The  common  pectoral  decoction  is  like- 
wise a very  proper  drink  in  this  disease.  A tea  cupful  of 
it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  pa- 
tient’s  heat  and  thirst  be  very  great  *. 

The  above  liquids  must  all  be  drunk  a little  warm- 
They  may  be  used  in  smaller  quantities  at  the  beginning 

# See  A pnendix,  Vector al  decoction . 
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a lever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order  to  assist 
carrying  off  the  disease  by  promoting  the  different  ex- 
etions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of  drinks,  that 
e patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  chuse  those  which 

3 most  agreeable;  and  that  when  tired  of  one,  he  may 
ve  recourse  to  another. 

Ihe  patient’s  diet  must  be  very  spare- and  light.  All 
ts  oi  flesh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  lire  to  be 
,ec|-  .,He  !nay  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  panado,  orlio-ht 
•ad  boiled  in  water  ; to  which  may  be  added  a few 
■ins  of  common  salt,  and  a little  sugar,  which  will 
uer  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roasted  apples  with 
ttie  sugai,  toasted  bread  with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled 

t wni  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  especially  in  an  hot 
son  to  have  fresh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber 

however,  must  always  be  done  in  such  a manner  as 
to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

t is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with  bed 
l es,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  sweat,  or  de- 

no-  I i i m frnm  t-Ko  rPl  • 


j - r.  x . ' Jiitii  D W Cd  L,  Ol  UP- 

:mg  him  from  the  cold.  This  custom  has  many  il[ 

1 "icreases  the  heat  of  tire  body,  fatigues  the 
letards.  . i 


ent,  and  retards,  instead  of  prpmotingfthe  i^im? 


tting  upnght  in  bed  if  fire  patient  is  able  to  bear  it 
often  have  a good  effect.  It  relieves  the  head,  by  re’ 
■g  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  Bn/this 
uie  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long  : and  if  the 

' , ls  'l11;  IIH< . ll’  sweat,  it  will  be  more  safe  to  let  him 
^ ™slnS  head  a little  with  pillows, 
inn Ling  the  chamber  with  vinegar  juice  of  lemon 

SK"  - r,  «'■"  - ii.ii«i  nS 

’ ’ . r.  Wltl1  a decoction,  of  figs  in  barlev-vvater 
^ llailds  likewise  fluent  y ?0  be  £hed  in 

TZ^lZ  5 ?PeC1f  y ^ the  head  J “ 

rally,  noise  and  1 ^ ,?  quif  an<?  easy  38  possible. 

’ ' ry  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind, 
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is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any  thing  that  affects 
the  senses,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His  attendants  should] 
be  as  few  as  possible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  ofter^ 
changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  soothedy 
than  contradicted  ; even  the  promise  of  what  he  crave^ 
will  often  satisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. — In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  attended 
with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulse,  bleeding  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  This  operation  ought  always  to  be  perform-, 
ed  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  aps 
pear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away,  however^ 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the* 
violence  of  the  disease.  If  after  the  £rst  bleeding  the  fe- 
ver should  increase,  and  tire  pulse  become  more  frequent* 
and  hard,  there  wifi  be  a necessity  for, repeating  it  a second,, 
and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth- time,  which  may  be 
done  at  the  distance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty -four, 
hours  from  each  other,  as  the  symptoms  require.  Iff 
the  pulse  continues  soft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably  easy, 
after  the  first  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever*  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty  drops 
of  the  dulcified,  or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  may  be  made  into 
a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rose-water,  two  ounces  ofl 
common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup,  or  ai 
bit  of  loaf  sugar.  This  draught  may  be  given  to  the  pa- 
tient every  three  or  four  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent; 
afterwards  once  in  five  or  six  hours  will  be  sufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  reaching, or  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  assist  Nature’s  attempts, j 
by  giving  him  weak  camomile>-tea,  or  luke-warm  water  to 

drink.  _ . , 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyster  of  milk  and  water  wi 

a little  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter  ib 
it,  ought  daily  to  be  administered.  Should  this  not  uav« 
the  desired  effect,  u tea-spoonful  of  magnesia  alba,  o 
cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put  into  his  drink.  ** 
may  likewise  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  toasted  app 

and  the  like.  , HH 

If  about  die  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the  pi 
becomes  more  soft,  the  tongue  moister,  and  the  unite 
gins  to  let  fall  a reddish  settlement,  there  is  reason 
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?ct  a favourable  issue  to  the  disease.  But  if,  instead  of 
ese  symptoms,  the  patient’s  spirits  grow  languid, 
s pulse  sinks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult  ~ with 
stupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves,  starting  of  the  ten- 
ms,  See.  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  consequences 
[(  be  fatal.  In  this  case  blistering  plasters  must  be  ap- 
ied  to  the  head,  ancles,  inside  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as 
•ere  may  be  occasion  ; poultices  of  wheat  bread,  mustard, 
d vinegar,  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
t,  and  the  patient  must  be  supported  with  cordials,  as 
ong  wine-whey,  negus,  sago-gruel  with  wine  in  it,  and 
ch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necessary  during  the  fe- 
but  likewise  after  the  patient  begin*  to  recover.  By 
; electing  this,  many  relapse,  or  fait  into  other  diseases, 

\ continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the  body  is 
ak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for  some  time  ought  to  be 
her  light  than  of  too  nourishing  a nature.  Too  much 
d,  drink,  exercise,  company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be 
•ided.  The  mind  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  easy,  and 
patient  should  not  attempt  to  pursue  study,  or  any 
aness  that  requires  intense  thinking. 

the  digestion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  seized  at  times 
h feverish  heats,. an  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  in  cold 
er  will  be  of  use.  It  will  strengthen  the  stomach,  and 
o to  subdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

* V hen  the  patient’s  strength  is  pretty  well  recovered,  he 
s ht  to  take  some  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of  tama- 
ls  and  a dram  of  sena  may  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes 
n English  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  manna  dis- 
et in  the  decoction  ; afterwards  it  may  be  strained, 
a tea  cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This 
- may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  six  days  ia- 
ening  between  each  dose. 

hose  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not  to 
nin  too  soon  to  their  labour  after  a fever,  but  should 
) easy  till  their  strength  and  spirits  are  sufficiently 
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HIE  true  pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of  that  membranJ 

r>o!?prl  ll\p  nloum  whir'll  flip  inuulp  nf  ♦- 1 1 Kvpacf-I 


called  the  pleura , which  lines  the  inside  of  the  breast) 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  moist  and  dry.  la  the  formeri 
the  patient  spits  freely  ; in  the  latter,  little,  or  none  at  all  . 
There  is  likewise  a species  of  this  disease,  which  is  called 
the  spurious , or  bastard  pleurisy,  in  which  the  pain  is  mord 
external,  and  chiefly  affects  the  muscles  between  the  ribsj 
the  pleurisy  prevails  among  labouring  people,  especially! 
such  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  a sanguine  consti-t 
tution.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  spring  season. 

CAUSES. — The  pleurisy  may  be  occasioned  by  what-j 
ever  obstructs  the  perspiration  ; as  cold  northerly  windsj 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot;  sleeping  with-, 
outdoors  on  the  damp  ground  ; wet  clothes ; plunging] 
the  body  into  cold  water,  or  exposing  it  to  the  cold  air,; 
when  covered  with  sweat,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  occ&j 
sioned  by  drinking  strong  liquors  ; by  the  stoppage  of 
usual  evacuations  ; as  old  ulcers,  issues,  sweating  ot  t he j 
feet  or  hands,  & c.  The  sudden  striking  in  ot  any  crapy! 
tion,  as  the  itch,  the  measles,  or  the  small  pox.  Those, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  season  of 
the  year  are  apt,  if  they  neglect  it,  to  be  seized  with  a pleu- 
risy. Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  ot  lire, 
clothes,  & c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  disease.  A pleu- 
risy may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  violent  exercise, 
running,  wrestling,  leaping,  or  by  supporting  great 
weight,  blows  on  the  breast,  &c.  A bad  confirmation  o» 
the  body  renders  persons  more  liable  to  this  disease,  as  a 
narrow  chest,  a stgaitness  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura, 

SYMPTOMS. — This,  li  ke  most  other  fevers,  general- 
ly begins  witli  chiiness  and  shivering,  which  are  followed 
by  heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness,  io  these  succeeds  a yj# 
lent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  sides  among  the 
Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards  the  back  bone,  so  _ . • 
times  toward  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  and  at  other  ti  ; 
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Karels  the  shoulder  blades.  The  pain  is  generally  most 
dent  when  the  patient  draws  his  breath. 

The  pulse  in  this  disease  is  commonly  quick  and  hard, 
5 urine  high  coloured  ; and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  co  hered 
ilh  a tough  crust,  or  buffy  coat.  The  patient’s  spittle  is 
first  thin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  grosser,  and  is  of- 
i streaked  with  blood. 

{REGIMEN. — Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry  off 
s disease  by  a critical  discharge  of  blood  from  sortie  part 
the  body,  by  exportation,  sweat,  loose  stools,  thick 
me,  or  the  like.  We  ought  therefore  to  second  her  inte il- 
ls by  lessening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the 
^sels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  exportation, 
"or  these  purposes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  disease, 
>ht  to  be  cool,  slende -,  and  diluting.  The  patient  must 
'id  ad  food  that  is  viscid,  hard  of  digestion,  or  that  af- 
ds  much  nourishment;  as  flesh,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
k,  and  also  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His 

ik  may  be  whey,  or  an  infusion  of  pectoral  and  balsa- 
- vegetables.  * 

lariey  water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  currants 
ed  with  it,  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink  in  this  dis- 
it is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  in 
English  pints  of  water  to  two,  which  must  after- 
Lds  be  strained.  The  decoction  of  figs,  raisins,  barley 
amended  in  the  preceding  disease,  is  here  likewise  ve- 
) roper,  fhese  and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be 

nk  in  large  quantities  at  a time,  but  the  patient  Ought  to 
? continually  sipping  them,  so  as  to  render  his  mouth 
throat  always  moist.  All  his  food  and  drink  should 
aken  a little  warm. 

he  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  way 
, as  directed  under  the  foregoing  disease.  His  feet 
ands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  • 

ie  may  sometimes  sit  up  in  bed  for  a short  space  in 
r to  relieve  his  head.  ^ 5 

ll;?,!.aiN’l':‘-“^lra0St  eve,7  Pelson  knows,  when  a fe- 

1 dX  fhlWM  n V'°lent  liain0fthe  side-  anc!  a quick 
pulse,  that  bleeding  is  necessary.  When  these  sy  rap. 

me  on>  t*lc  sooner  this  operation  is  performed  the 
See  Appendix,  Sectoral  infusion. 
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better;  and  the  quantity  at  first  must  be  pretty  large  provid- 
ed the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood 
let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurisy,  has  a much 
better  effect  than  repeated  small  bleedings.  A man  may 
lose  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  soon  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly known  that  he  is  seized  with  a pleurisy.  For  a young- 
er person,  or  one  of  a delicate  constitution,  the  quantity 
must  be  less. 

If,  after  the  first  bleeding,  the  stitch,  with  the  other 
violent  symptoms,  should  still  continue,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  let 
eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  It  the  symptoms  do  not  then 
abate,  and  the  blood  shews  a strong  buffy  coat,  a third  or 
even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be  requisite.  If  the  pain  ol 
the  side  abates,  the  pulse  becomes  softer,  or  the  patient 
begins  to  spit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 
This  operation  is  seldom  necessary  after  the  third  or  fourtli 
day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed,  un- 
less in  the  most  urgent  circumstances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without  bleed- 
ing. There  are  likewise  many  things  that  may  be  done 
to  ease  the  pain  of  the  side  without  this  operation,  as  fo- 
menting, blistering,  &c.  Fomentations  may  be  made  bj 
boiling  a handful  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  anc1 
common  mallows,  or  any  other  soft  vegetables,  in  a pro- 
per quantity  of  Water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put  intc 
a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  side,  or  flannels 
may  be  dipped  in  the  decoction,  afterwards  wrung  out 
and  applied  to  the  part  affected,  with  as  much  warmth  a; 
the  patient  can  easily  bear.  As  the  clothes  grow  cool 
they  must  be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patiew 
do  not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  mill 
and  water,  and  applied  to  the  side,  if  the  above  methoc 
of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fomentations  no' 
only  ease  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vessels,  and  prevent  tin 
stagnation  of  the  blood  and  other  humours.  The  sick 
may  likewise  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  vo* 

latile  liniment.  * l *< 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effect  in  tni- 
disease.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a nunv 

* Sec  Appendix,  Volatile  Liniment . 
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er  of  leeches  to  the  part  affected,  or  by  cupping,  which 
5 both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method  than  the 
ther. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewise  be  applied  to 
le  patients  side  with  advantage.  I have  often  seen  great 
enefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves  applied  warm  to  the 
ide  in  a pleurisy.  These  not  only  relax  the  parts,  but 
kewise  draw  off  a little  moisture,  arid  may  prevent  the 
ecessity  of  blistering  plasters;  which,  however,  when  other 
bings  fail,  must  be  applied. 

If  the  stitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fomen- 
itions,  &c.  a blistering-plaster  must  be  applied  over  the 
art  affected,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  two  days.  This 
ot  only  procures  a discharge  from  the  side,  but  takes  off 
he  spasm,  and  by  that  means  assists  in  removing  the  cause 
f the  disease.  To  prevent  a strangury  when  the  blister- 
ig-plaster  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the  Ara- 
•ic  emulsion  *. 

If  the  patient  is  costive,  a clyster  of  thin  water-gruel, 

. r of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or  any 
:ther  emollient  vegetable  has  been  boiled,  may  be  daily  ad- 
ninistered.  This  will  not  only  empty  the  bowels,  but 
aave  the  effect  of  a warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  infe- 
or  viscera,  which  will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
rreast. 

The  exportation  of  spitting  may  be  promoted  by  sharp, 
ily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  Tor  this  purpose  an 
unce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  squills,  may  be  ad- 
ed  to  six  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decoction,  and  two  table- 
poonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

Should  the  squill  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  oily 
mulsion  may  be  administered  f ; or,  in  place  of  it,  two 
unces  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and 
wo  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with  as 
luch  sugar  candy  powdered,  as  will  make  an  electuary  of 
be  consistence  of  honey.  The  patient  may  take  a tea- 
poonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
ome.  Should  oily  medicines  prove  nauseous,  which  i9 
ometimes  the  case,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  solution  c 

* See  Appendix,  Arabic  emulsion « 
t See  Appendix,  Oily  emulsion . 
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gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four  I 
times  a day  *.  * 

If  the  patient  does  not  perspire,  but  has  a burning  heat  j 
upon  his  skin,  and  passes  very  little  water,  some  small  fc 
doses  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of  use.  Two  I 
drachms  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with  live  or  six  grains  i 
of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the  whole  divided  into  six  p 
doses,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or  six  hours,  j 
in  a little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  shall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which  some 
reckon  almost  a specific  in  the  pleurisy,  viz.  the  decoction  \ 
of  the  seneka  rattle-snake  root  f.  After  bleeding  and  other  i 
evacuations  have  been  premised,  the  patient  may  take  two,  | 
three,  or  four  table  spoonfuls  of  this  decoction,  according  \ 
as  his  stomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a day.  if  i 
it  should  occasion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  simple  j 
cinnamon  water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  decoc-  i 
tion  here  directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  smaller  doses,  i 
As  this  medicine  promotes  perspiration  and  urine,  and  i 
likewise  keeps  the  body  easy,  it  may  be  of  some  service  in  I 
a pleurisy,  or  any  other  inflammation  of  the  breast. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  these  medicines  are  all  to  be  I 
used  at  the  same  time.  We  have  mentioned  different 
things,  on  purpose  that  people  may  have  it  in  theii  power 
to  chuse  ; and  likewise,  that  when  one  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, they  may  make  use  of  another.  Different  medicines 
are  no  doubt  necessary  in  the  different  periods  of  a disor- 
der; and  where  one  fails  of  success,  or  disagmes  with  the 
patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crisis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is  some- 
times attended  with  very  alarming  symptoms,  as  difficulty 
of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulse,  convulsive  motions,  &c. 
These  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attendants,  and  induce  them! 
to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him 
strong  stimulating  medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are;, 
only  the  struggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  disease,  in 
which  she  ought  to  be  assisted  by  plenty  of  diluting  dunk, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  necessary,  if  the  patient  s strength 
however  be  much  exhausted  by  the  disease,  it  will  be  no 

* See  Appendix  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac* 

+ See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  scncka  root . 
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3ssary  at  this  time  to  support  him  with  frequent  smali 
rau ghts  ot  wine- whey,  negus,  or  the  like. 

YV  hen  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper,  af- 
r the  patient  has  recovered  sufficient  strength,  to  give  him 
me  gentle  purges,  as  those  directed  towards  the  end  of 
e acute  continual  fever.  He  ought  likewise  to  use.  a 
gilt  diet,  of  easy  digestion,  and  his  drink  should  be  but- 
r-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleansing  nature. 

OF  THE  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  species  of  pleurisy  which  is  called  the  bastard  or 
•lunous,  generally  goes  oft  by  keeping  warm  for  a few  days, 
l inking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  observing  a cool** 
:g  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulse,  and  a diffi- 
Ity  of  lying  on  the  affected  side,  which  iast  does  not  a I- 
1 *ys  happen  in  the  true  pleurisy.  Sometimes  indeed  this 
>ease  proves  obstinate,  and  requires  bleeding,  with  cup- 
ig,  and  scarifications  of  the  part  affected.  These,  toge- 
m with  the  use  of  nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines, 
dom  fail  to  effect  a cure. 

OF  THE  PARAPHRENITIS. 

IThe  paraphremt/s,  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  is 
nearly  connected  with  the  pleurisy,  and  resembles  it  so 
inch  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  scarce  neces- 
y to  consider  it  as  a separate  disease. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  extreme 
n in  the  part  affected,  which  is  generally  augmented  by 
1 lghmg,  sneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking  food, 
ng  to  stool,  making  water,  Si.c.  Hence  the  patient 
kiathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  mo- 
i of  the  diaphragm  ; is  restless,  anxious,  has  a dry 
.igh,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convulsive 
gh,  oi  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncom- 
n symptom  of  this  disease. 

ivery  method  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a suppuration 
t is  impossible  to  save  the  patient’s  life  when  this  hap- 
ls*  **le  tegimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  respects  the 
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same  ns  in  the  pleurisy.  We  shall  only  add,  that  in  this, 
disease  emollient  clysters  are  peculiarly  uselul,  as  they  re-j 
lax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  make  a derivation  fromj 
the  part  affected. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PER1PNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 

THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  disease  affects  an  organ  which  is  absolutely  ne 
cessary  to  life,  it  must  always  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger. Persons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whose  fibres 
are  tense  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  gross  aliment,  and  drink 
strong  viscid  liquors,  are  most  liable  to  a peripneumony. 
It  is  generally  fatal  to  those  who  have  a flat  bieast,  01  nar- 
row chest,  and  to  such  'as  are  afflicted  with  an  astmna, 
especially  in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflamma- 
tion reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times 
the  whole  of  the  organ  is  affected  ; in  which  case  the  dis- 
ease can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  a viscid  pituitous  mat- 
ter obstructing  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a spurious 
or  bastard  peripneumony.  When  it  arises  from  a thin  ac- 
rid defluxion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denominated  a catarrhal 

peripneumony,  &c.  . 

CAUSES.— An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes 

a primary  disease,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  cl 
other  diseases,  as  a quinsey , a pleurisy,  &c.  It  proceeds  from 
the  same  causes  as  the  pleurisy,  viz.  an  obstructed  perspira- 
tion  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c.  or  from  an  increased  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  by  violent  exercise,  the  use  of  spiceries, 
ardent  spirits,  and  such  like.  The  pleurisy  and  peripneu* 
mony  are  often  complicated;  in  which  case  the  disease  . 

called  a pleuro  peripneumony.  . 

SYMPTOMS.— Most  of  the  symptoms  of  a PleuIJS 
likewise  attend  an  inflammation  ot  the  lungs  ; on  y in  1 
latter  the  pulse  is  more  soft,  and  the  pain  less  acute  , 
the  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  oppression  of  the  breas , 
are  generally  greater. 


OF  A PERIPNEUMONY.  1G7 

REGIMEN. — As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  ail 
spccts  the  same  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in  the  pleu- 
y,  we  shall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the  reader 
the  treatment  of  that  disease.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
proper  to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be  more  slen- 
rand  thin  in  this,  than  in  any  other  inflammatory  dis- 
se.  The  learned  Dr  Arbuthnot  asserts,  that  even  com- 
>ii  whey  is  sufficient  to  support  the  patient,  and  that 
poctions  of  barley,  and  infusions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm 
ter  with  milk,  are  the  most  proper  both  for  drink  and 
aurishment.  He  likewise  recommends  the*  steam  of 
rm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  serves  as  a kind 
internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenuate  the  im- 
~ted  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loose  stools,  but  is 
: weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  stopped,  but 
■ piomoted  by  the  use  of  emollient  clysters. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  spurious  or  has. 
a peripneumony  is  occasioned  by  a viscid  pitnitous  mat- 
obstructing  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  It  commonly  at- 

tks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  and  wet 
bsons. 

I Hie  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  bv  turns 
a small  quick  pulse,  feels  a sense  of  weight  upon  his 
ast,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  complains 

u Paill  ?nd  g‘ddmess  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  usually 
and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

he  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony 
"st  b<r  vei7  slender,  as  weak  broths,  sharpened  with  the 
:e  or  orange  or  lemon,  and  such  like.  His  drink  may 
hm  water-gruel  sweetened  with  honey,  or  a decoction 
he  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grass.  An 
ce  of  each  of  these  may  be  boiled  in  three  English  pints 

wwater  to  a quart,  and  sharpened  with  a little  currant- 
iv,  or  the  like. 

ij  Heeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  begin- 
A of  this  disease;  but  if  the  patient's  spittle  is  pretty 
I'k,  or  well  concocted,  neither  of  them  are  necessary .-i 
1 ^ 0 su®c,ent  to  assist  the  expectoration  by  some  of 
naip  medicines  recommended  for  that  purpose  in  the 
ls  as  tbe  solution  of  gum  ammoniac  with  ox  vine! 
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of  squills,  &c.  Blistering  plasters  have  generally  a good 
effect,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  spit,  he  must  be  bled  according 
as  his  strength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge  ad- 
ministered. Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  open  by 
clysters,  and  the  expectoration  promoted,  by  taking  every 
four  hours  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  solution  mentioned 
above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breast  does  not  yield  to 
bleeding,  blistering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly 
ends  in  a suppuration,  which  is  more  or  less  dangerous, 
according  to  the  part  where  it  is  situated.  When  this  hap- 
pens in  the  pleura,  it  sometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and  the 
matter  is  discharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  suppuration  happens  within  the  substance,  or 
body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  discharged  by  ex- 
pectoration ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breast,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only  be 
discharged  by  an  incision  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  strength  does  not  return  after  the  inflam- 
mation is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulse  conti- 
nues quick,  though  soft,  his  breathing  difficult  and  oppress- 
ed ; if  he  has  cold  shiverings  at  times,  his*  cheeks  flushed, ' 
his  lips  dry  ; and  if  he  complains  of  thirst,  and  want  of  ap- 
petite, there  is  reason  to  fear  a suppuration,  and  that  a 
phthisis  or  consumption  of  the  lungs  will  ensue.  We  shall  - 
therefore  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  treatment  of  ' 
that  disease. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OP  CONSUMPTIONS.  j 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wasting  or  decay  of  the  whole 
body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretions  of  the 
lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  ora  cachexy. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  observes,  that  in  his  time  consumptions 
made  up  above  one  tenth-part  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
and  about  London.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
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lave  rather  increased  since  ; and  we  know  from  experience, 
hat  they  arc  not  less  fatal  in  some  other  towns  of  England 

than  in  London.  % 

Young  persons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
>f  a slender  make,  long  neck,  high  shoulders,  and  flat 
ioreasts,  are  most  liable  to  this  disease. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any  o~ 
her  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  use  of 
mimal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  application  to 
sedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quantity  of  pit-coal 
which  is  there  burnt ; to  which  we  may  add  the  perpetual 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  or  variableness  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. — It  has  already  been  observed,  that  an  in- 
lamination  of  the  breast  often  ends  in  an  imposthume  ; 
consequently,  whatever  disposes  people  to  this  disease, 
nust  likewise  be  considered  as  a cause  of  consumption. 

Other  diseases,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewise  oc- 
casion consumptions  : as  the  scurvy,  the  scrophula?  or 
v king’s  evil,  the  venereal  disease,  the  asthma,  small-pox, 
measles,  &c. 

As  this  disease  is  seldom  cured,  we  shall  endeavour  the 
more  particularly  to  point  out  its  causes,  in  order  that  peo- 
ple may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  These  are  : 

Confined  or  unwholesome  air.  When  this  fluid  is 

i mpregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metal  or  minerals,  it  proves 
•extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  corrodes  the 
t ender  vessels  of  that  necessary  organ. 

' Violent  passions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  abstruse  arts  or  sciences. 

Great  evacuations;  as  sweating,  diarrhoeas,  dia 

oetes,  excessive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over-discharge 
of  the  menstrual  flux,  giving  suck  too  dong,  &c. 

■  The  sudden  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations  ; 

as  the  bleeding  piles,  sweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  the  menses,  issues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any 
kind. 

■  -Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I lately 

saw  the  symptoms  of  a phthisis  occasioned  by  a small  bone 
sticking  in  the  broncho*.  It  was  afterwards  vomited  along 
with  a considerable  quantity  of  purulent  matter,  and  the 
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patient,  by  a proper  regimen,  and  the  use  of  Peruvian 
bark,  recovered. 

Making  a sudden  transition  from  a hot  to  a very 

cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly 
lessens  the  perspiration. 

Frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries.  Late  watch- 
ing and  drinking  strong  liquors,  which  generally  go  to- 
gether, can  hardly  fail  to  destroy  the  lungs.  Hence  the 
bon  companion  generally  falls  a sacrifice  to  this  disease. 

Infection.  Consumptions  are  likewise  caught  by 

sleeping  with  the  diseased  ; for  which  reason  this  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
sick,  and  must  hurt  those  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Those  artificers  who  sit  much, 

and  are  constantly  leaning  forward,  or  pressing  upon  the 
stomach  and  breast,  as  cutlers,  tailors,  shoe- makers,  seam- 
stresses, &c.  often  die  of  consumptions.  They  likewise  prove 
fatal  to  singers,  and  all  who  have  occasion  to  make  fre- 
quent and  violent  exertions  of  the  lungs. 

• Cold.  More  consumptive  patient’s  date  the  be- 

ginning of  their  disorders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night 
air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body  had  been 
heated,  than  from  all  other  causes. 

Sharp,  saline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  are  likewise  frequently  the  cause  of 
on  sumptions. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  this  disease  is  often  owing  to 
an  hereditary  taint,  or  a scrophulous  habit  in  which 
case  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  generally  begins  with  a 
dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  some  months.  If 
a disposition  to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it,  there 
is  still  greater  reason  to  fear  an  approaching  consumption. 
The  patient  complains  of  a more  than  usual  degree  of  heat, 
a pain  and  oppression  of  the  breast,  especially  after  mo- 
tion ; his  spittle  is  of  a saltish  taste,  and  sometimes  mix- 
ed with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  sad  ^ his  appetite  is  bad, 
and  his  thirst  great'.  There  is  generally  a quick,  soft, 
small  pulse  ; though  sometimes  the  pulse  is  pretty  full, 
and  rather  hard.  These  are  the  common  symptoms  of  a 
beginning  consumption. 
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Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  spit  a greenish,  white, 
«$r  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the  hectic 
fever,  and  colliquative  sweats,  which  mutually  succeed 
one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night,  and  the  other  in 
the  morning.  A looseness,  and  an  excessive  discharge  or 
urine,  are  often  troublesome  symptoms  at  this  time,  and 
greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  hushes  alter 
eating;  the  fingers  become  remarkably  small,  the  naiis 
.are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  last  the  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  loss 
of  strength,  the  sinking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
; lowing,  and  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  shew  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  death,  which,  however,  the  patient 
• seldom  belie, ves  to  be  so  near.  Such  is  the  usual  progress 
of  this  fatal  disease,  which,  if  not  early  checked,  common- 
ly sets  ail  medicine  at -defiance. 

* REGIMEN. — On  the  first  appearance  of  a consump- 
tion, if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any  place 
-where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit  it, 
.and  to  make  choice  of  a situation  in  the  country,  where 
. ihe  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  must  not  remain  inactive, 
but  take  every  day  as  much  exercise  as  lie  can  bear. 

The  best  method  of  taking  exercise  is  to  ride  on  horse- 
hack,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion  without 
imuch  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind  of  exercise, 
: must  make  use  of  a carriage.  A long  journey,  as  it  amu- 
ses the  mind  by  a continual  change  of  objects,  is  greatly 
preferable  to  riding  the  same  ground  over  and  over.  Care 
however  must  be  taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet 
/clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  al- 
ways to  finish  his  riding  in  the  morning,  or  at  least  before 
dinner;  otherwise  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  those  who  attend  the  sick  seldom  recommend 
. riding  in  this  disease,  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to 
bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable.  Patients  are 
likewise  apt  to  trifie  with  every  thing  that  is  in  their  own 
power.  They  cannot  see  how  one  of  the  common  actions 
of  life  should  prove  a remedy  in  an  obstinate  disease,  and 
therefore  they  reject  it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after 
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lief  from  medicine,  merely  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Those  who  have  strength  and  courage  to  undertake  a 
pretty  long  voyage,  may  expect  great  advantage  from  it. 
This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured  a consump- 
tion after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appearance,  far  advanced 
in  that  disease,  and  where  medicine  had  proved  ineffectual. 
Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were 
undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would  seldom  fail  to  perform  a 
cure  % 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as  much 
fresh  provisions  along  with  them  as  will  serve  for  the  whole 
time  they  are  at  sea.  As  milk  is  not  easily  obtained  in 
this  situation,  they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits,  and  the 
broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals  which  can  be 
kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that 
such  voyages  should  be  undertaken,  if  possible,  in  the 
mildest  season,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  towards  a warm- 
er climate  j*. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  vc^age  may 
travel  into  a more  southern  climate,  as  the  south  of  Trance, 
Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they  find  the  air  of  these  coun- 
tries agree  with  them,  they  should  continue  there,  at  least 
till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercise,  we  would  recommend 
a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  should  eat  nothing 
that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digestion,  and  his  drink 
must  be  of  a soft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  ought 
to  be  calculated  to  lessen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  to  nourish  and  support  the  patient.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  keep  chiefly  to  the  use  of  vegetables  and  milk. 


* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which  would  arise 
from  sailing.  The  one  is,  that  the  physicians  seldom  order  it  till  the  dis- 
ease is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is,  that  they  seldom  order  a voyage 
of  a sufficient  length.  A patient  may  receive  no  benefit  by  crossing  the 
channel,  who,  should  he  cross  the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured. 
Indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in 
due  time,  •would  seldom  fail  to  cure  a consumption. 

f Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  instance  of  genuine 
consumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  1 have  known  a "\\  cst 
India  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful  disorder. 
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Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  disease  than  the  whole 
nateria  medicct. 

Ass’s  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
ither  ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; besides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  small  quantity  ; whereas,  to  pro- 
iuce  any  effects,  it  ought  to  make  a considerable  part  of 
he  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  a gill 
>r  two  of  ass’s  milk,  drunk  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
lours,  should  be  able  to  produce  any  considerable  change 
n the  humours  of  an  adult ; and  when  people  do  not  per- 
eive  its  effects  soon,  they  lose  hope,  and  so  leave  it  off. 
Hence  it  happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable, 
ery  seldom  performs  a cure.  The  reason  is  obvious  ; it 
5 commonly  used  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  small  quantities, 
nd  is  not  duly  persisted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  ass’s 
nilk  in  obstinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a consumption 
' f Hie  lungs  ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  used  at  this  period, 
hat  it  would  seldom  fail  ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer 
; formed,  which  is  generally  the  case,  bow  can  it  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  ? 

Ass’s  milk  ought  to  be  drunk,  if  possible,  in  its  natu- 
ul  warmth,  and,  by  a grown  person,  in  the  quantity  of 
alf  an  English  pint  at  a time.  Instead  of  taking  this 
mantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought  to 
ike  it  four  times,  or  at  least  thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat  a 

ttle  light  bread  along  with  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a kind  of 
leal. 

If  the  milk  should  happen  to  purge,  it  may  he  mixed 
nth  old  conserve  of  roses.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
uned,  the  powder  of  crab’s  claws  may  be  used  in  its  stead. 
,sss  milk  is  usually  ordered  to  be  drunk  warm  in  bed  ; 
-ut  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a sweat  when  ta- 

en  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after 
e rises. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  consumptive  cases  have 
een  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  obtain- 
" ln  sumcient  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it  in  pre- 
sence to  any  other.  Jt  is  better  if  the  patient  can  suck 

n°m  Hie  breast,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  1 knew  a 
4an  who  was  educed  to  such  a degree  of  weakness  in  a 
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consumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himself  in  bed. 
His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  suck,  and  the  child  hap- 
pening to  die,  he  sucked  her  breasts,  not  with  a view  to 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  easy. 
Finding  himself,  however,  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  con- 
tinued to  suck  her  till  he  became  perfectly  well,  and  is  at 
present  a strong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter  milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  stomach  be  able  to  bear  it. 
It  does  not  agfe*  with  every  person  at  first  : and  is  there- 
fore often  laid  aside  without  a sufficient  trial.  It  should  at 
first  be  taken  sparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increas- 
ed, until  it  comes  to  be  almost  the  sole  food.  1 never 
knew  it  succeed,  unless  where  the  patient  almost  lived 

•upon  it.  . * 

Cow’s  milk  is  most  readily  obtained  of  any,  and  though 

be  not  so  easily  digested  as  that  of  ass’s  or  mare’s,  k 
may  be' rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity 
of  barley-water,  of  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  hours, 
and  afterwards  staking  off  the  cream.  If  it  should  notwith- 
standing prove  heavy  on  the  stomach,  a small  quantity  0/ 
brandy  or  rum,  with  a little  sugar,  may  be  added,  which 
will  render  it  both  more  light  and  nourishing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  should  for  some 
time  disagree  with  a stomach,  that  has  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  digest  any  thing  but  flesh  and  strong  liquors,  which 
is  the  case  with  many  of  those  who  fall  -into  consumptions. 
We  do  not  however  advise  those  who  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  animal  food  and  strong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off 
all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  such  to  eat  a little  once  a day  of  the  flesh  of  some 
•young  animal,  or  rather  to  use  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  such  like.  They  ought  likewise  to  drink 
a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted  with  twice  or 
thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to  make  it  gradually 
weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off  altogether. 

These  must  be  used  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the  sooner 

the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better,  nice  an 
milk*  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little  sugar,  is 
very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roasted,  baked,  or  boi  » 
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re  likewise  proper,  as  goose  or  currant  berry  tarts,  apples 
wasted,  or  boiled  in  milk,  Sic.  The  jellies,  conserves,  and 
reserves,  &c.  of  ripe  subacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plen- 
tully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants,  conserve  of  roses,  preserved 
umbs,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercise,-  and  a diet  consisting 
liefly  ol  these  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is  the  on^ 
course  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a beginning  consump- 
an.  It  the  patient  has  strength  and  sufficient  resolution  to 

n'sist  in  this  course,  he  will  seldom  be  disappointed  of  a 
ire. 

In  a populous  town  in  England,  * where  consumptions 
e very  common,  I have  frequently  seen  consumptive  pa- 
mts,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  country  with  orders  to 
Ic,  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables,  return  in  aTew 
onths  quite  plump,  and  free  from  any  complaint.  This 
deed  was  not  always  the  case,  especially  when  the  disease- 
is  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  ; but  it  was  the  only  me- 
nd in  which  success  was  to  be  expected  : where  it  failed, 
lever  knew  medicine  succeed. 


If  the  patient’s  strength  and  spirits  flag,  he  must  be  suo- 
rrted  by  strong  broths,  jellies,  and  such  like.  Some  re- 
mmend  shell- lish  in  this  disorder,  and  with  some  reason, 
r they  are  nourishing  and  restorative  f . All  the  food  and 
ink  ought  however  to  be  taken  in  small  quantities,  lest 
overcharge  of  fresh  chyle  should  oppress  the  Iun°'S 
a too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  ° 

I he  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheer- 
as  possible.  Consumptions  are  often  occasioned,  and 
vays  aggravated  by  a melancholy  cast  of  mind  : for 
1 . le?son  nnisic,  cheerful  company,  and  every  thincr 

it  inspires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The  patient 
-g  it  seldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calami- 
s is  sure  to  render  them  worse. 

'MEDICINE. — Though  the  cure  of  this  disease  depends 
upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own  endeavours, 


Sheffield. 

I liaye  often  known  persons  of  a consumptive  habit,  where  the  svmo. 
er,llte  n0t,VIolent’  veaP  £reat  benefit  from  the  use  of  oysters.  Thev 

,Y  aie  them  r?w,  and  drank  the  juice  along  with  them. 
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yet  we  shall  mention  a few  things  which  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  relieving  some  of  the  more  violent  symptoms. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a consumption,  the  cough  may 
sometimes  be  appeased  by  bleeding  ; and  the  expert  01  at  ion. 
may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medico. c . I aLe  fiesh 
squills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  powdered  cardamum  eeds, 
of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  if  the  mass  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little 
of  any  kind  of  syrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be 
formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  size,  and  four  or  five  ol 
them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s 
stomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammomacum , or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  as  il 
is  called,  is  likewise  a proper  medicine  in  this  stage  of  ln( 
disease.  It  may  be  used  as  directed  in  the  pleurisy. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  hnc : ho- 
ney, and  syrup  of  poppies,  may  likewise  be  used  you 
ounces  of  "each  of  these  may  be  simmered  together  iry; 
sauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table-spoonful  of  1 
taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is  troublesome.  ^ 

It  is  common  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  to  load  tne  pa 
tient’s  stomach  with  oily  and  balsamic  medicines.  kese 
instead  of  removing  the  cause  of 'the  disease,  tend  lathe 
to  increase  it,  by  heating  the  blood,  while  they  pall  th 
appetite,  relax  the  solids,  and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  til 
patient.  Whatever  is  used  for  removing  the  cough,  be 
sides  riding  and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medi 
cines  of  a sharp  and  cleansing  nature  ; as  oxymel,  syrup  c 

lemon,  &c.  t „ . . . 

Acids  seem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this  disease 

they  both  tend  to  cool  the  patient’s  thirst,  and  to  coo!  tj 
blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples,  oranges,  lemon: 
&c.  appear  to  be  the  most  proper,  i have  known  pa'ien 
suck  ‘the  inice  of  several  lemons  every  day  with  manitf 
advantage,  and  would  for  inis  leason  le  com  men 
getables  to  he  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  stomac 

will  bear  them.  ■ . , • 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  mfusiw 

of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lesser  cent.-n, iy,  • 
momile  flowers,  or  water-tfetoil.  I hese  in  usions  n.. ) 
drunk  at  pleasure,  'lhcy  Strengthen  tt.e  stomac  , 1 
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ote  digestion,  rectify  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time 
iswer  all  the  purposes  of  dilution,  and  quench  thirst 
uch  better  than  things  that  are  luscious  or  sweet.  But 
the  patient  spits  blood,  he  ought  to  use,  for  his  ordinary 
ink,  infusions  or  decoctions  of  the  vulnerary  roots* 
ants,  &c.  * 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  seeds,  of  a 
‘alingand  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  decoctions  or 
fusions  may  be  prepared  with  the  same  intention  ; as  the 
ches,  the  quinceseed,  coltsfoot,  linseed,  sasaparilla,  &c* 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which 
ese  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infusion  or  boiling  is  all 
at  is  necessary,  and  the  dose  may  be  at  discretion. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It  may 
ther  be  put  into  the  decoction  above  prescribed,  or  eaten 
y itself.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  trifling  dosps 
' this  medicine.  I never  knew  it  of  any  service,  unless 
here  three  or  four  ounces  at  least  were  used  daily  for  a 
msiderable  time.  In  this  way  1 have  seen  it  produce  very 
ippy  effects,  and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is 
.discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs* 

When  the  spitting  up  of  gross  matter,  oppression  of  the 
'east,  and  the  hectic  symptoms,  shew  that  an  imposthume 
formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvi- 
i bark,  that  being  the  only  drug  which  has  any  chance 
> counteract  the  general  tendency  which  the  humours 
ien  have  to  putrefaction. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided  into 
ghteen  or  twenty  doses,  of  which  one  may  be  taken 
/ery  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little  syrup,  or  a 
up  of  bore- hound  tea. 

If  the  bark  should  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made  in- 
) an  electuary,  with  the  conserve  of  roses,  thus : Take 
Id  conserve  of  roses  a quarter  of  a pound,  Peruvian  bark 
i powder  an  ounce,  syrup  of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much 
s will  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  This  quantity 
/ill  serve  the  patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated 
s there  is  occasion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance,  may  infuse 
L ln  cold  water.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  menstruum  for 

* See  Appendix,  Vulnerdry  decoction, 
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extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  an  ounce  of  hark 
in  powder  may  be  infused  for  twenty-four  hours  in  half 
an  English  pint  of  water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  passed 
through  a fine  strainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are  any 
symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breast  ; but  when  it 
is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collected  there,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  medicines  which  can  be  used.  Few  patients  in- 
deed have  resolution  enough  to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at 
this  period  of  the  disease,  otherwise  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  imposthume  in  the 
breast,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  spit  up  nor  carried  off 
by  absorption,  the  patient  must  endeavour  to  make  it 
break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  steams  of  warm  water  or 
vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling 
aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  burst  within  the  lungs, 
the  matter  may  be  discharged  by  the  mouth.  Sometime; 
indeed  the  bursting  of  the  vomica  occasions  immediate 
death,  by  suffocating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  o! 
matter  is  great,  and  the  patient’s  strength  exhausted,  this 
is  commonly  the  case.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  tc 
fall  into  a swoon,  and  should  have  volatile  salts  or  spirit; 
held  to  his  nose. 

Jf  the  matter  discharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  one 
breathing  become  easier,  there  may  be  some  hopes  of  r 
cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light ; but  restora- 
tive, as  chicken-broths,  sago-gruel,  rice-milk,  ^ &c.  tin 
drink,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  sweetened  with  honey 
This  is  likewise  a proper  time  for  using  the  Peruvian  bark 
which  may  be  taken  as  directed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  imposthume  should  discharge  itself  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  breast,  betwixt  the  pleura  and  th< 
lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out  but  b) 
an  incision,  as  has  already  been  observed.  As  this  opera- 
tion must  always  be  performed  by  a surgeon,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  describe  it.  AV  e shall  only  add,  that  it  1 
not  so  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  u 
the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  case  has  for  his  lfle.. 
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A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a wasting  or 
[eCav  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  considerable  degree 
f fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is  attend- 
d with  indigestion,  weakness,  and  want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in  spl- 
its liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholesome  air,  are 
most  liable  to  this  disease. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a nervous 
onsumption,  a light  and  nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  exer- 
ise  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  use  of  such  bitters  as  brace 
nd  strengthen  the  stomach  ; as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gen- 
ian root,  camomile,  bore-hound,  &c.  I hese  niay  be  in- 
used  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glass  of  it  drunk  lre- 
[uently. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  digestion,  and  promote  the 
•ure  of  t his  disease,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water. 
File  chalybeate  wine  is  likewise  an  excellent  medicine  in 
his  case.  It  strengthens  the  solids,  and  powerfully  assists 
• Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood 

Agreeable  amusements,  cheerful  company,  and  riding 
about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this  dis- 
ease. For  which  reason,  when  the  patient  can  afford  it, 
ve  would  recommend  a long  journey  of  pleasure,  as  the 
nost  likely  means  to  restore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a symptomatic -consumption  cannot  be  cur- 
’d without  first  removing  the -disease  by  which  it-,  is  occa- 
sioned. i Thus,  when  a consumption  proceeds  from  the 
icrophula  or  king^s  evil,  from  the  scurvy,  the  asthma,  the 
/enereal  disease,  & c.  a due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
malady  from  whence  it  arises,  and  the  regimen  and  medi- 

ne  directed  accordingly. 

When  excessive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occasion  a con- 
sumption, they  must  not  only  be  restrained,  but  the  pa- 
tienPs  strength  must  be  restored  by  gentle  exercise,  nou- 
rishing diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young  and  delicate 
mothers  often  fall  into  consumptions,  by  giving  suck  too 
long.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  their  strength  and  appe- 
tite begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  wine. 
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child,  or  provide  another  nurse,  otherwise  they  cannot  ex- 
pect a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  wish  to  avoid  consumptions,  to 
take  as  much  exercise  without  doors  as  they  can,  to  avoid 
unwholesome  air,  and  to  study  sobriety.  Consumptions 
owe  their  present  increase  not  a little  to  the  fashion  of  sit- 
ting up  late,  eating  hot  suppers,  and  spending  every  even- 
ing over  a bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  strong  liquors. 
These  liquors,  when  too  freely  used,  not  only  hurt  the 
digestion,  and  spoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  set  the  whole  constitution  on  fire. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW,  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS  fevers  have  increased  greatly  of  late  year? 

in  this  island,  owing  doubtless  to  our  different  man- 
ner of  living,  and  the  increase  of  sedentary  employments  ; 
as  they  commonly  attack  persons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit, 
who  neglect  exercise,  eat  little  solid  food,  study  hard,  or 
indulge  in  spiritous  liquors. 

CAUSES. — -Nervous  fevers  may  be  occasioned  by  what- 
ever depresses  the  spirits,  or  impoverishes  the  blood  ; as 
grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  sleep,  intense  thought,  liv- 
ing on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons, 
mushrooms,  &c.  They  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
damp,  confined,  or  unwholesome  air.  Hence  they  are 
very  common  in  rainy  seasons,  and  prove  most  fatal  to 
those  who  live  in  dirty  low  houses,  crowded  streets,  hos- 
pitals, jails,  or  such-like  places. 

Persons  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  by  exces- 
sive venery,  frequent  salivations,  too  free  an  use  of  pur- 
gative medicines,  or  any  other  excessive  evacuations,  are 
most  liable  to  this  disease. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  and  whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration, 
or  causes  a spasmodic  structure  of  the  solids,  may  likewise 
occasion  nervous  fevers.  We  shall  only  add,  frequent 
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d great  irregularities  in  diet.  Too  great  abstinence,  as 
tell  as  excess,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  pre- 
rrve  the  body  in  a sound  state  as  a regular  diet  ; nor  can 
y thing  contribute  more  to  occasion  fevers  of  the  worst 
nd  than  its  opposite. 

.'SYMPTOMS.— Low  spirits, .want  of  appetite,  weak- 
^ss,  weariness  after  motion,  watchfulness,  deep  sighing, 
d dejection  of  mind,  are  generally  the  fore-runners  of 
is  disease.  These  are  succeeded  by  a quick  low  pulse, 
dry  tongue  without  any  considerable  thirst,  chillness 
d flushing  in  turns,  &c. 

.After  some  time  the  patient  complains  of  a giddiness 
d pain  of  the  head,  has  a nausea,  with  Teachings  and 
uniting;  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  sometimes  intermitting; 
e urine  pale,  resembling  dead  small  beer,  and  the  breath- 
is  difficult,  with  oppression  of  the  breast,  and  slight  alie- 
tions  of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the  tongue 
comes  more  moist,  with  a plentiful  spitting,  a gentle 
urging,  or  a moisture  upon  the  skin  ; or  if  a suppuration 
jppens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  postules  break  out 
>out  the  lips  and  nose,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a favour- 
' le  crisis. 

But  if  there  is  an  excessive  looseness,  or  wasting  sweats, 
th  frequent  fainting  fits  ; if  the  tongue,  when  put  out, 
"rubles  excessively,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with 
[fluttering  or  slow  creeping  pulse;  if  there  is  a start- 
g of  the  tendons,  an  almost  total  loss  of  sight  and 
anng,  and  an  involuntary  discharge  by  stool  and 
ine,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  death  is  ap- 
oaching.  ' 

.REGIMEN. — It  is  very  necessary  in  this  disease  to  keep 
- patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  least  motion  would  fa- 
;;ue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occasion  weariness,  and  even 
in  tings.  His  mind  ought  not  only  to  be  kept  easy,  but 
)thed,  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a speedy  recovery, 
othing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind  than 
esenting  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
-as.  These  of  themselves  often  occasion  nervous  fevers, 
d it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  likewise  aggra- 
de them. 
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The  patient  must  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  strength 
and  spirits  ought  to  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet  and 
generous  cordials.  For  this  purpose  his  gruel,  panado, 
-or  whatever  food  he  takes,  must  be  mixed  with  wine,  ac- 
cording as  the  symptoms  may  require.  Pretty  strong 
wine-whey,  or  small  negus,  sharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
Mustard-whey  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink  in  this  fe- 
ver, and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine 
by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine.* 

Wine  in  this  disease,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine,  is 
almost  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  necessary.  Good 
wine  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines, 
while  it  is  free  from  many  of  their  bad  qualities.  1 say 
good  wine ; for  however  common  this  article  of  luxury  is 
now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  especial- 
ly by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchase  it  in  small 
quantities. 

I have  often  seen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers  where 
the  pulse  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a constant  delirium, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  almost  every  other  mortal 
symptom,  recover  by  using  in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus, 
•a  bottle  or  two  of  strong  wine  every  day.  Good  old 
sound  claret  is  the  best,  and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or 
given  by  itself,  as  circumstances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  disease  is  to  support  the 
patient’s  strength,  by  giving  him  frequently  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial 
nature,  lie  is  not  however  to  be  over-heated,  either  with 
liquor  or  clothes  ; and  bis  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  giv- 
en in  small  quantities. 

MEDICINE. — Where  a nausea,  load,  and  sickness  at 
•stomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  the  ipecacuanha  in  fine  powder,  or  a few 
spoonfuls  of  the  vomitingjnlep,  "j*  will  generally  answer  this 
purpose  very  well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above  symptoms  continue. 
Vomits  not  only  clean  the  stomach,  but,  by  the  general 

'*  See  Appendix,  Mu s turd  whey. 

+ See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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lock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perspiration,  and  have 
•any  other  excellent  effects  in  slow  fevers,  where  there 
e no  signs  of  inflammation,  and  nature  wants  rousing. 
Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean  the 
owels  by  a small  dose  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an  infusion 
f senna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  symp- 
>ms,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  extreme, 
hus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where  the  force 
f the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood  dense,  and  the 
bres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  neces- 
:iry.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where 
le  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  solids  relaxed,  the 
meet  must  be  spared,  and  wine,  with  other  cordials, 
lentifully  administered. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  caution  people  against  bleed- 
ig  in  this  disease,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning  an 
niversa!  stricture  upon  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  an  op- 
ression  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  suggest  the 
lea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood,  f 
ave  known  even  some  of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their 
■wn  feelings  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  being 
led,  when  it  was  evident  from  the  consequences  that  the 
peration  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  disease,  yet 
blistering  is  highly  necessary.  Blistering-plasters  may  be 
pplied  at  all  times  -of  the  fever  with  great  advantage.  If 
le  patient  is  delirious,  he  ought  to  be  blistered  on  the  neck 
r head,  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course,  when  the  insensi- 
iiity  continues,  as  soon  as  the  discharge  occasioned  by  one 
listering  plaster  abates,  to  apply  another  to  some  other  part 
f the  body,  and  by  that  mearts  keep  up  a continual  succes- 
ton  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

1 have  been  more  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  blistering 
i this  than  in  any  other  disease.  Blistering-plasters  not 
nly  stimulate  the  solids  to  action,  but  likewise  occasion 

Iy 
in 

^ i ~T , 31- 

ncr  towards  the  beginning,  or  after  some  degree  of  stu- 


continual  discharge,  which  may  in  some  measure  sup; 
he  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which  seldom  happen 
his  kind  of  fever.  Thev  are  most  nroner.  however. 
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por  lias  come  on,  in  which  last  case  it  will  always  be  proper 
to  blister  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  costive  through  the  course  of  this  disease, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  a stool,  by  giving  him  every 
other  clay  a clyster  of  milk  and  water,  with  a little  sugar, 
to  which  may  be  added  a spoonful  of  common  salt,  if  the 
above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  looseness  come  on,  it  may  be  checked 
by  small  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the  patient 
for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white  decoction  *. 

A miliary  eruption  sometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature's  operation  in 
this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neither  to  be  check- 
ed by  bleeding  nor  other  evacuations,  nor  pushed  out  by 
a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient  should  be  supported  by 
gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey,  small  negus,  sago-gruel 
with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  such  like.  He  ought  not  to 
be  kept  too  warm  ; yet  a kindly  breathing  sweat  should 
by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  blistering  and  the  use  of  cordial  liquors  are  the 
chief  things  to  .be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever  : yet, 
for  those  who  may  chuse  to  use  them,  we  shall  mention 
one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine  which  are  commonly 
prescribed  in  it  + . 

In  desperate  cases,  where  the  hiccup  and  starting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  sometimes 
seen  extraordinary  effects  from  large  doses  ot  musk, "fre- 
quently repeated.  Musk  is  doubtless  an  antispasmodic, 
and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a scruple  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  musk  a few  grains  of 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoction. 

f When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  snake.root,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  contrayerva-voot, . with  five  grains  ot  Russian 
castor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  ot  the 
cordial  confection,  or  syrup  of  saffron.  One  of  these  may  be  ta'en  every 

four  or  five  hours.  . . , 

The  following  powder  may  be  used  with  the  same  intention  : i aKe 

wild  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  scruple,  saffron  and  caster  each  our 
grains.  Mix  these  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  give  one 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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amphire,  and  salt  of  hartshorn,  as  these  tend  to  promote 
erspiration  and  the  discharge  of  urine.  Thus  fifteen 
rains  of  musk,  with  three  grains  of  camphire.  and  six 
rains  of  salt  of  hartshorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
little  syrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  should  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  fre- 
uently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
rength  should  be  wasted  with  colliquative  sweats,  &c, 
will  be  necessary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half" 
drachm,  or  a whole  drachm,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it, 

• the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five 
mes  a day  in  a glass  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the 
irk  in  substance  not  sic  easy  on  the  stomach,  an  ounce 

it  in  powder  may  be  .infused  in  a bottle  of  Lisbon,  or 
henish  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  b« 
rained,  and  a glass  of  it  taken  frequently  *. 

• Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
tere  are  no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any  regard 
■ the  remission  or  intermission  of  the  fever.  How  far 
ture  observations  may  tend  to  establish  this  practice,  we 
ill  not  pretend  to  say  ; but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
at  the  bark^is  a very  universal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may 
i administered  with  advantage  in  most  fevers  where 
ceding  is  not  necessary,  or  where  there  are  no  symp- 
ms  of  topical  inflammation. 
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F THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR  SPOTTED 

FEVER. 

rHIS  may  be  called  the  pestilential  fever  of  Europe,  as 
in  many  of  its  symptoms  it  bears  a great  resemblance 


* The  bark  may  likewise  be  very  properly  administered,  along  with 
ier  cordials,  in  the  following  manner  ; Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark, 
mge-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  snake-root  two  dracbms,  saffron  one. 
ichin.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered,  and  infused  in  an  English  pint  of 
i best  brandy  for  three  or  four  days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be 
ained,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a 
tss  of  smaU  wine  or  negus.  7 
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to  that  dreadful  disease  the  plague.  Persons  of  a lax  habit, 
a melancholy  disposition,  and  those  whose  vigour  has  been 
wasted  by  long  tasting,  watching,  hard  labour,  excessive 
venery,  frequent  salivations,  &c.  are  most  liable  to  it 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occasioned  by  foul  air,  from 
a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow  place,  not 
properly  ventilated  ; from  putrid  animal  and  vegitable  ef- 
fluvia, &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in  camps,  jails,  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  especially  where  such  places  are  too 
much  crowded,  and  cleanliness  neglected. 

A close  constitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or  fog- 
gy weather,  likewise  occasions  putrid  fevers.  They  often 
succeed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marshy  countries, 
especially  when  these  are  preceded  or  followed  by  a hot 
and  sultry  season. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a propei 
mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fish  or  flesh  that  has  beer 
kept  too  long,  are  likewise  apt  to  occasion  this  kind  o: 
fever.  Hence  sailors  on  long  voyages,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  besieged  cities,  are  very  often  visited  with  pu- 
trid fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  seasons 
or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  ’become  putrid  b) 
stagnation,  &c.  may  likewise  occasion  this  fever. 

Dead  carcases  tainting  the  air,  especially  in  hot  seasons 
are  very  apt  to  occasion  putrid  diseases.  Plence  this  kinc 
of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries  which  are  the  scenes  o 
war  and  bloodshed.  This  shews  the  propriety  of  remov 
ing  burying  grounds,  slaughter-houses,  & c.  at  a prope' 
distance  from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanliness  is  a very  general  cause  of  putri( 
fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongst  the  poor  inhabitant 
of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined  unwholesome  air 
and  neglect  cleanliness.  Such  mechanics  as  carry  on  dirt] 
employments,  and  are  constantly  confined  within  doors 
are  likewise  very  liable  to  this  disease. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  spottet 
fevers  are  highly  infectious,  and  are  therefore  often  com 
municated  by  contagion.  For  which  reason,  all  person; 
ought  to  keep  at  a distance  from  those  affected  with  sucl 
diseases,  unless  their  attendance  is  absolutely  necesary. 
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SYMPTOMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  generally  pie- 
.ded*  by  a'  remarkable  weakness  or  loss  of  strength 
Uhout  any  apparent  cause.  This  is  sometimes i so  great 
iat  the  patient  can  scarce  walk,  or  even  sit  upright  with- 
at  bein'!  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His  mine  too  is 
ready  dejected  ; he  sighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  appie- 

There  is  a nausea,  and  sometimes  a vomiting  ot  bile  , a 
iolentpain  of  the  head,  with  a strong  pulsation  or  thiob- 
iing  of  the  temporal  arteries  ; the  eyes  often  appear  let 
nd  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  ; 
here  is  a noise  in  the  ears,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  and 
iften  interrupted  with  a sigh  ; • the  patient  comp  aina  o .t 
.ain  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  in  Ins  back  and 
oins  ; his  tongue  is  at  first  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears 
alack  and  chapped  ; and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a black 
crust.  He  sometimes  passes  worms  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  is  affected  with  tremors  or  shaking,  and  often 

becomes  delirious.  .. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  dissolved,  or  with  a very  small 

degree  of  cohesion,  and  soon  becomes  putrid  ; the  stools 
smell  extremely  feetid,  and  are  sometimes  of  a greenish 
black,  or  reddish  cast.  Spots  of  a pale  purple,  dun,  or  black 
xolour,  often-  appear  upon  the  skin,  and  sometimes  there 
are  violent  haemorrhages,  or  discharges  of  blood  from  the 

mouth,  eyes,  nose,  &c.  . „ 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  distinguished  from  the  lntiammato- 

iry,  by  the  smallness  of  the  pulse,  the  great  dejection  of 
mind,  the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  the  petechiae,  oi 
purple  spots,  and  the  putrid  smell  of  the  excrements.  1 hey 
! may  likewise  be  distinguished  from  the  low  or  nervous 
fever  by  the  heat  and  thirst  being  greater,  the  mine  of  a 
higher  colour,  and  the  loss  of  strength,  dejection  of  mind, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  more  violent. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflammatory, 
nervous,  and  putrid  symptoms  are  so  blended  together,  as 
to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to  which  class  the 
fever  belongs.  In  this  case  the  greatest  caution  and  skill 
are  requisite.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  those  symptoms 
which  are  most  prevalent,  and  both  the  regimen  and  medi- 
cines adapted  to  them. 
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Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted  in- 
to malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen  or  impro- 
per medicines.  1 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain  ; 
sometimes  they  terminate  between  the  seventh  and  four- 
teenth day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  prolonged  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  Their  duration  depends  greatly  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner  of  treating 
the  disease. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are,  a gentle  looseness 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild  sweat. 
These,  when  continued  for  a considerable  time,  often  car- 
ry orf  the  fever,  and  should  never  be  imprudently  stopped. 
Small  miliary  pustules  appearing  hetween  the  petechiae  or 
purple  spots  are  likewise  favourable,  as  also  hot  scabby  e- 
ruptions  about  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  a good  sign 
when  the  pulse  rises  upon  the  use  of  wine,  or  other  cordi- 
als, and  the  nervous  symptoms  abate  ; deafness  coming  on 
towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  hkewiseoften  a favourable 
symptom  *,  as  are  abscesses  in*the  groin  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  symptoms  may  be  reckoned 
an  excessive  looseness,  with  a hard  swelled  belly  ; large 
black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  fhe  skin  ; apthae 
in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  sweats  ; blindness  ; change 
of  the  voice  ; a wild  starting  of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of 
swallowing  ; inability  to  put  out  the  tongue  ; and  a con- 
stant inclination  to  uncover  the  breast,  "When  the  sweat 
and  saliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black, 
or  deposits  a black  sooty  sediment,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  ichorous,  in- 
voluntary stools,  attended  with  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
are  generally  the  forerunners  of  death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  we  ought 
to  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  humours  ; to  support  the  patient's  strong*  h 
and  spirits  ; and  to  assist  Nature  in  expelling  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  by  gently  promoting  perspiration  and  the 
other  evacuations. 


* Deafness  is  not  always  a favourable  symptom  in  this  disease.  Pefr 
haps  it  is  only  so  when  occasioned  by  abscesses  formed  within  the  ears. 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  occa- 
>ned  by  unwholesome  air,  and  of  course  they  mbst  be 
gravated  by  it.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  p re- 
nt the  air  from  stagnating  in  the  patient’s  chamber,  to 
ep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by  opening  the 
ors  or  windows  of  some  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath 
d perspiration  of  persons  in  perfect  health  soon  render 
2 air  of  a small  apartment  noxious  ; but  this  will  soon- 
happen  from  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  a persoa 
lose  whole  mass  of  humours  are  in  a putrid  state. 

Besides  the  frequent  admission  of  fresh  air,  we  would 
:ommend  the  use  of  vinegar*  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
dlle  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can  be 
>st  readily  obtained.  These  ought  frequently  to  be 
ankled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the 
>m.  They  may  also  be  evaporated  with  a hot  iron,  or 
boiling,  &c.  The  fresh  skins  of  lemons  or  orano-es 
?ht  otherwise  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 

\ they  should  be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s  nose! 
s use  of  acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very 
•eshing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewise  tend  to 
vent  the  infection  from  spreading  among  those  who  at- 
ld  him.  Strong  scented  herbs,  as  rue,  tansy,  rosemary, 
i'm-wood,  &c.  may  likewise  be  laid  in  different  parts 

the  house,  and  smelled  to  by  those  who  go  near  the 
dent. 

Te  patient  must  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  likewise 
st  and  easy.  The  least  noise  will  affect  his  head,  and 
' smallest  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him  faint, 
ew  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  disease 
} acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  patient’s 
as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar  whey, 
all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drunk  by  turns,  accord - 
to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They  may  be  rendered 
hal  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  such  quantity  as  the  pa- 
t s strength  seems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low, 
^ay  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and  sharp- 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  some  cases  a 
s ot  wine  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  most 

?er  vy,ne  .ls  Rhenish  ; but  if  the  body  be  open,  red 
- or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 
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When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea  spoonful  of  the  creatr 
of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  a 
there  is  occasion  ; or  he  may  drink^a  decoction  of  tamar 
inds,  which  will  both  quench  his  thirst,  and  promote  ; 

discharge  by  stool.  _ # 

If  camomile-tea  will  sit  upon  his  stomach,  it  is  a ven 
proper  drink  in  this  disease.  It  may  be  sharpened  by  ad 
ding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  th 
elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  must  be  light,  as  panado  or  groat-gruel,  t 
which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  wea 
and  low  ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  sharpened  with  th 
juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like, 
patient  ought  likewise  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  as  roasl 
ed  apples,  currant  or  goose-berry  tarts,  preserved  cherrie 

or  plumbs,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only  suj 
ports  the  spirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  tendency^  < 
the  humours  ; for  which  reason  the  patient  ought  tr< 
quently  to  be  sipping  small  quantities  of  some  of  the  ac; 
liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  moie  agre< 
able  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be  n 
quently  fomented  with  a strong  infusion  of  camorai 
dowers.  This,  or  an  infusion  of  the  bark,  to  such  as  c; 
afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good  effect.  Fomentatio 
of  this  kind  not  only  relieve  the  head,  by  lelaxing  t 
vessels  in  the  extremities,  but  as  their  contents  are  absor 
ed,  and  taken  into  the  system,  they  may  assist  in  pi 
venting  the  putrescency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE. — If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning 
this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effect ; but 
the  fever  has  gone  on  for  some  days,  and  the  symptoi 
are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  so  sate,  lhe  body,  no; 
ever,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clysters,  or  m 

laxative  medicines.  . , 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in  putrid  fevers.  It  tn 
be  signs  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  sometimes  be  perm 
ted  at  the  first  onset ; but  the  repetition  ot  it  gene 

proves  hurtful.  . • 4 

Blistering  plasters  are  never  to  be  used,  unless  m 
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eatest  extremities.  If  the  petechiae,  or  spots,  should  sud- 
:nly  disappear,  the  patient’s  pulse  sink  remarkably,  and 
delirium,  with  other  bad  symptoms,  come  on,  blister- 
ig  may  be  permitted.  In  this  case  the  blistering  plasters 
e to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  inside  of  the  legs  or 
ighs.  But  as  they  are  sometimes  apt  to  occasion  a gan- 
ene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm  cataplasms  or 
mltices  of  mustard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  feet, 
,ving  recourse  to  blisters  only  in  the  utmost  extremities. 
It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give  the 
metic  tartar  in  small  doses,  repeated  every  second  or  third 
>ur, till  it  shall  either  vomit,  purge,  or  throw  the  patient  in- 
a sweat.  This  practice  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  not 
ished  so  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  expelling 
e poisonous  matter  of  malignant  diseases  by  trifling  dos- 
of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines.  In  consequence 
this  notion,  the  contrayerva  root,  the  cordial  confection, 
re  mithridate,  &c.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  reme- 
tes.  There  is  reason  however  to  believe,  that  these  sel- 
nm  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  are  necessary,  we 
t low  none  that  is  superior  to  good  wine  ; and  therefore 
rain  recommend  it  both  as  the  safest  and  best.  Wine, 
It  th  acids  and  antiseptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied 
i in  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  most  dangerous  species  of  this  disease,  when 'it  is 
tended  with  purple,*  livid,  or  black  spots,  the  Peruviaa 
:.rk  must  be  administered.  I have  seen  it,  when  joined 
t th  acids,  prove  successful,  even  in  cases  where  the  pe* 
chise  had  the  most  threatening  aspect.  But,  to  answer 
1 is  purpose,  it  must  not  only  be  given  in  large  doses,  but 
i fly  persisted  in. 

Ihe  best  method  of  administering  the  bark  is  certainly 
substance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  maybe  mixed 
:jth  half  an  English  pint  of  water,  and  the  same  quantity 
red  wine,  and  sharpened  with  the  elixir,  or  the  spirit  of 
triol,  which  will  both  make  it  sit  easier  on  the  stomach* 
id  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
Tup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
e mixture  taken  every  two  hours*  or  oftcner,  if  the  sto- 
ach  is  able  to  bear  it* 
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Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance  may  infusjj 
it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  disease. 

If  there  be  a violent  looseness,  the  bark  must  be  boiled 
in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  sharpened  with  thl 
elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial 
in  this  kind  of  looseness  than  plenty  of  acids,  and  suclr 
things  as  promote  a gentle  perspiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  of  till 
salt  of  wormwood,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  fresl 
lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of 
simple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit  of  sugar,  may  be  givetj 
and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  necessary. 

If  swellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  supperation  is  tq 
be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening  ca- 
taplasms, &c.  And  as  soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  o 
matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  poul- 
tices continued. 

1 have  known  large  ulcerous  sores  break  out  in  variod 
parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a livic 
gangrenous  appearance,  and  a most  putrid  cadaverous 
smell.  These  gradually  .healed,  and  the  patient  recover- 
ed, by  the  plentiful  use  of  Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  sharp 
ened  with  the  spirits  of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend  a 
strict  regard  to  cleanliness  ; a dry  situation  ; sufficient  ex- 
ercise  in  the  open  air;  wholesome  food,  and  a moderate 
use  of  generous  liquors.  Infection  ought  above  all  things 
to  be  avoided.  No  constitution  is  proof  against  it.  I have 
known  persons  seized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making 
a single  visit  to  a patient  in  it  ; others  have  caught  it  by 
lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed  ; and 
some  by  attending  the  funerals  of  such  as  died  of  it  *. 

When  a putrid  fever  seizes  any  person  in  a family,  the 

* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  expressed  a concern  lest  these  caution 
should  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or  relations  when  af 
ilicted  with  putrid  fevers.  1 told  him  I meant  only  to  discourage  un 
necessary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number  of  instances  where  putnc 
fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  persons,  who  were  rather  hurtful  than  bene 
facial  to 'the  sick.  This  sagacious  physician  agreed  with  me,  in  tlnnk 
ing  that  a good  doctor  and  a careful  nurse  were  the  only  necessary  at 
tendants;  and  that  all  others,  not  only  endangered  themselves,  but  gene 
rally,  by  their  solicitude  and  ill-directed  care,  hurt  the  sick. 
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eatest  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
reading.  The  sick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large  apart- 
ent,  as^remote  from  the  rest  of  the  family  as  possible  ; 

: ought  likewise  to  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and  should 
,ve  fresh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber  ; whatever 
■mes  from  him  should  be  immediately  removed,  Ins  1 in— 

. should  be  frequently  changed,  and  those  in  health  ought 
avoid  all  unnecessary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehensive  of  having  caught  the  ina- 
ction, ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to  work 
off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea.  This  may 
5 repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  apprehensions  still  con* 
aue,  or  any  unfavourable  symptoms  appear. 

The  person  ought  likewise  to  take  an  infusion  of  the 
irk  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; and 
Tore  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  English  pint  of 
'etty  strong  negu§,  or  a few  glasses  of  generous  wine, 
have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  course,  when 
alignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewise  recommend- 
1 it  to  others  with  constant  success. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  anti- 
)tes  against  infection  ; but  these  are  so  far  from  secur- 
g them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body,  in- 
ease the  danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  sick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought 
ways  to  have  a piece  of  spunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt 
venegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  smell  to  while  near  the 
itient.  They  ought  likewise  to  w'ash  their  hands,  and, 
possible,  to  change  their  clothes,  before  they  go  into 
)mpany. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 


rHIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  small  pustules  or 
bladders  which  appear  on  the  skin,  resembling,  in 
dape  and  size,  th&  seeds  of  millet.  The  pustules  are  either 
ed  or  white,  and  sometimes  both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  sometimes  covered  with  pustule* 
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but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  sweat  it! 
most  abundant,  as  on  the  breast,  the  back,  &c.  A gentle! 
sweat,  or  moisture  on  the  skin,  greatly  promotes  the  erup-4 
tion  ; but,  when  the  skin  is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more' 
painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  disease  ; but  it  is  much  of-f 
tener  only  a symptom  of  some  other  malady,  as  the  small-* 
pox,  measles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever,  &c.  In  all* 
these  cases  it  is  generally  the  effect  of  too  hot  a regiment 
or  medicines.  . 1 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the  phleg-f 
matic,  or  persons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young  and* 
the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  in  the  vigour  and* 
prime  of  life.  It  is  likewise  more  incident  to  women  than! 
men,  especially  the  delicate  and  the  indolent,  who,  ne- 
glecting exercise,  keep  continually  within  doors,  and  livel 
upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable’ 
to  be  seized  with  this  disease  in  childbed,  and  often  lose! 
their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES.' — The  miliary  fever  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind  ; as  excessive1 
grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulness,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  excessive  watching,  great  evacuations,  a 
weak  watery  diet,  rainy  seasons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold, 
crude,  unripe  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  me- 
lons, &c.  Impure  waters,  or  provisions  which  have  been 
spoiled  by  rainy  seasons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  likewise 
cause  miliary  fevers.  They  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the 
stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuations,  as  issues,  setons, 
ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menstrual  flux 
in  women,  &c. 

This  disease  in  childbed-women  in  sometimes  the  effect 
of  great  costiveness  during  pregnancy  ; it  may  likew  ise  be 
occasioned  by  their  excessive  use  of  green  trash,  and  other 
unwholesome  things,  in  which  pregnant  women  are  too 
apt  to  indulge.  But  its  most  general  cause  is  indolence. 
Such  women  as  lead  a sedentary  life,  especially  during 
pregnancy,  and  at  the  same  time  live  grossly,  can  hardly 
escape  this  disease  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extreme- 
ly fatal  to  women  of  fashion,  and  likewise  to  those  women 
in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  assisi  their  inis- 
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inds,  sit  close  within  doors  for  almost  the  whole  of  their 
me.  But  among  women  who  are  active  and  laborious, 
ho  live  in  the  country,  and  take  sufficient  exercise  with- 
jt  doors,  this  disease  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  this  is  a primary  disease,  it 
akes  its  attack,  like  most  other  eruptive  fevers^  with  a 
jght  shivering,  which  is  succeeded  by  heat,  loss  of 
rength,  faintishness,  sighing,  a low  quick  pulse,  diffi- 
ilty  of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppression  of 
e breast.  The  patient  is  restless,  and  sometimes  deli- 
dus  ; the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  shake, 
ith  often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  childbed- 
omen  the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  dis- 
larges  stop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under  the 
:in,  after  which  innumerable  small  pustules  of  a red  or 
hite  colour  begimto  appear.  Upon  this  the  symptoms 
merally  abate,  t lie  pulse  becomes  more  full  and  soft,  the 
in  grows  moister,  and  the  sweat,  as  the  disease  advances 
gins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  smell  ; the  great  load  on 
ie  breast,  and  oppression  of  the  spirits,  generally  go 
r,  and  the  customary  evacuations  gradually  return, 
bout  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the 
istules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occasions  a very 
sagreeable  itching  in  the  skin. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  the  pus- 
les  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally  come 
it  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption  is  criti- 
1 ; but,  when  symptomatica!,  they  may  appear  at  any 
Tie  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes  the  pustules  appear  and  vanish  by  turns, 
hen  that  is  the  case,  there  is  always  danger  ; but  when 
ey  go  in  all  of  a sudden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the 
mger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  pustules  are  commonly  at  first 
led  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowish. — . 
>metimes  they  are  interspersed  with  pustules  of  a red  co- 
nr.  When  these  only  appear  the  disease  goes  by  the  name 
' a rash.  1 

IlFGLvIEN.* — In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever  kind, 
ie  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  sudden  disappearing  of  th# 
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pustules,  and  to  promote  their  maturation.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  patient  must  be  kept  in  such  a temperature,  as: 
neither  to  push  out  the  eruption  too  fast,  nor  to  cause  it: 
to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink  ought  there-  j 
fore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nourishing  and  cordial  ; .1 
but  neither  strong  nor  heating.  The  Patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he  should! 
not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the 
mind  is  to  be  kept  easy  and  cheerful.  Nothing  so  certain- 
ly makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehension  of 
danger. 

The  food  must  be  weak  chicken  broth,  with  bread,  pa- 
nado,  sago,  or  groat  gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which  may 
l*e  added  a spoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s 
strength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  salt  and  a little  su- 
gar. Good  apples  roasted  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe  fruits: 
of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  suited  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s 
strength  and  spirits.  If  these  be  pretty  high,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  the  de- 
coction mentioned  below*. 

When  the  patient’s  spirits  are  low,  .and  the  eruptionl 
does  not  rise  sufficiently,  his  drink  must  be  a little  more 
generous  ; as  wine  whey,  or  small  negus,  sharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  stronger  or  weak- 
er as  circumstances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a putrid 
nature,  in  which  case  the  patient’s  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids  ; and, 
if  the  degree  of  putrescence  be  great,  the  Peruvian  bark 
must  be  administered.  If  the  head  be  much  affected,  the 
body  must  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clysters  j". 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  shavings  of  hartshorn,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sarsaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  English  quarts  of  water.  1 o the 
strained  decoction  add  a little  white  sugar,  and  let  the  patient  take  it 

for  his  ordinary  drink.  . 

f In  the  comtnercium  liter  arium  for  the  year  1735  we  have  the  history 
of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strasburgh  in  the  month* 
of  November,  December,  and  January ; from  which  we  learn  the  ne- 
cessity of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and  likewise  that  physi- 
cians are  not  always  the  first  who  discover  the  proper  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. “ This  fever  made  terrible  havock,  even  among  men  of  robust 
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MEDICINE. — If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly  regu- 
tted,  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  medicine  in  this  dis- 
ase.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rise,  or  the  spi- 
ts flag,  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  support  the  patient 
dth  cordials,  but  likewise  to  apply  blistering  plasters, 
die  most  proper  cordial,  in  this  case,  is  good  wine, 
diich  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink  ; 
nd  if  there  be  signs  of  putrescence,  the  bark  and  acids 
lay  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blistering  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  disease  ; and  where  nature  flags,  and  the  eruption 
omes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a stimu- 
us,  by  a continual  succession  of  small  blistering  plasters  ; 
»ut  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a time.  If 
towever  the  pulse  should  sink  remarkably,  the  pustules 
all  in,  and  the  head  be  affected,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pply  several  blistering  plasters  to  the  most  sensible  parts, 
s the  inside  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in  this  disease,  and  some- 
imes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  and 
depresses  his  spirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  attempted 
inless  by  the  advice  of  a physician.  We  mention  this, 
•ecause  it  has  been  customary  to  treat  this  disease  in  child- 
>ed  women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations, 
s if  it  were  highly  inflammatory.  But  this  practice  is  ge- 
lerally  very  unsafe.  Patients  in  this  situation  bear  evacu- 
tions  very  ill.  And  indeed  the  disease  seems  often  to  be 
nore  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

cnstitutions,  and  all  medleines  proved  in  vain.  They  were  seized  in 
n instant  with  shivering,  yawning,  stretching,  and  pains  in  the  back, 
ucceeded  by  a most  intense  heat  j at  the  Same  time  there  was  a great 
ass  ol  strength  and  appetite.  On  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 
ruptions  appeared,  or  spots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a deli- 
ium,  restlessness,  and  tossing  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  While 
natters  were  in  this  unhappy  situation,  a midwife,  of  her  own  accord, 
?ave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  disease,  a clyster  of  rain  water 
nid  butter  without  salt,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a quart  of  spring 
vater,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  six  oun- 
ces of  the  whitest  sugar,  gently  boiled,  till  a scum  arose,  and  this  with 
jreat  success  ; for  the  belly  was  soon  loosened,  the  grievous  symptoms 
v anished,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  his  senses,  and  snatched  from 

ic  jaws  of  death.”  This  practice  wps  imitaud  by  others  with  the 
•ike  happy  effects. 
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Though  this  fever  is  often  occasioned  in  childbed-women 
by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  that 
off  all  of  a sudden,  and  have  recourse  to  a very  cool  regi- 
men, and  large  evacuations.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  supporting  the  patient’s  spirits,  and  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations,  is  here  much  safer  than  to  have  re- 
course to  artificial  ones,  as  these,  by  sinking  the  spirits, 
seldom  fail  to  increase  the  danger. 

If  the  disease  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  slow,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in  wine  or  water,  as  the 
patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  diseases,  requires 
gentle  purging,  which  should  not  be  neglected,  as  soon 
as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s  strength  will 
permit. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  a pure  dry  air,  sufficient  exer- 
cise, and  wholesome  food,  .are  necessary.  Pregnant  wo- 
men  should  guard  against  costiveness,  a d take  daily  as 
much  exercise  as  they  can  bear,  avoiding  ai:  green  trashy 
fruits,  and  other  unwholeson  things  ; and  when  in  child- 
bed, they  ought  strictly  to  observe  a cool  regimen. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF'  THE  REMITTING  FEVER.  < J 

; ■ 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remission  of  the  symp- 
toms, which  happens  sometimes  sooner,  and  some- 
times later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day.  The  re- 
mission is  commonly  preceded  by  a gentle  sweat,  after 
which  the  patient  seems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a few  hours 
the  fever  returns.  These  remissions  return  at  very  irregu- 
lar periods,  and  are  sometimes  of  longer,  sometimes  of 
shorter  duration  ; the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  ap- 
proaches to  a regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  less. 

CAUSES. — Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low7  marshy 
countries  abounding  with  wood  and  stagnating  water  ; 
but  they  prove  most  fatal  in  places  where  great  heat  and 
moisture  are  combined,  as  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  the 
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covince  of  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies,  &c.  where  remit- 
ng  fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very 
tal.  They  are  most  frequent  in  close  calm  weather,  espe- 
ally  after  rainy  seasons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like, 
o age,  sex,  or  constitution,  is  exempted  from  the  attack 
' this  fever ; but  it  chiefly  seizes  persons  of  a relaxed  ha- 
t,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an  impure 
..agnaiing  air,  take  little  exercise,  and  use  unwholesome 
et. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  first  symptoms  of  this  fever  are 
enerally  yawning,  stretching,  pain,  and  giddiness  in  the 
ad,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Sometimes  the 
itient  is  affected  with  a delirium  at  the  very  first  attack, 
iliere  is  a pain,  and  sometimes  a swelling,  about  the  re- 
on  of  the  stomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  skin 
squently  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  afflicted 
ith  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  a little 
;rd,  but  seldom  full,  and  the  blood,  when  let,  rarely 
ews  any  signs  of  inflammation.  Some  patients  are  ex- 
edingly  costive,  and  others  are  afflicted  with  a very  trou- 
esome  looseness. 

lit  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
se,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  situation,  the  season 
the  year,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  They 
iay  likewise  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method  of  treat- 
ent,  and  by  many  other  circumstances  too  tedious  to 
rntion.  Sometimes  the  bilious  symptoms  predominate, 
metimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  piitrid. — 
or  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a succession  of  each  of 
ese,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  same  time,  in 
e same  person. 

■ REGIMEN. — The  regimen  must  be  adapted  to  the  pre- 
iling  symptoms.  When  there  are  any  signs  of  inflamma- 
m,  the  diet  must  be  slender,  and  the  drink  weak  and  di- 
ting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  symptoms  occur,  it 
11  be  necessary  to  support  the  patient  with  food  and  li- 
iors  of  a more  generous  nature,  such  as  are  recommend- 
in  the  immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  must  bow- 
er be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  things  of  a heating  qua- 
y,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a continual  by 
hot  regimen,  and  improper  medicines. 
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Whatever  the  symptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  b®| 
kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  possible,  I 
should  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in 
fresh  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  It  ought  likewise  to  j 
be  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like.  His  f 
linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  ‘ 
all  his  excrements  immediately  removed.  Though  these 
things  have  been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  necessary  h 
to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to  the  i 
sick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine*. 

MEDICINE. — In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we  must  en-  f- 
deavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermission.  This  inten-  f1 
tion  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any  signs  f" 
of  inflammation  ; but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  bleeding  u 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  f' 
patient  and  prolong  the  disease.  A vomit,  however,  will ! 
seldom  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of  great  service.  '• 
Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  answer  this  fj 
purpose  very  well  ; but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we u 
would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic, 
with  five  or  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made  into  a* 
draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the  sickness  or  nau-  1 
sea  continue.  ' 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clysters  or 
gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infusions  of  senna  and  manna,  P 
small  doses  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  ta- 

. i: 

* The  ingenious  Dr  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural  disserta-^ 
tion  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  following 
observation  $ “ Indusia,  lodices,  ac  stragula,  saepius  sunt  mutanda,  ac  j 
aeri  exponenda ; foeces  sordesque  quam  primum  removendae  *,  oportet, 
etiam  iit  loca  quibus  aegri  decumbunt  sint  salubria,  et  aceto  conspersa  p 
denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxima  prospiciatur.  Compertum  ego  I 
habeo,  medicum  bsec  sedulo  observantem,  quique  ea  exequi  potest,  multo 
magis  segris  profuturum,  quam  medicum  peritiorem  hisce  eommodis  destito*| 

tU! The  patient’s  shirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently  to  be 
changed,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  re- 
moved the  bed-chamber  should  he  well  ventilated,  and  frequent  ) spri  { 
led  with  vinegar  5 in  short,  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  patient,  j 
I can  affirm,  that  a physician  who  puts  these  in  practice  will  muc  1 o ten 
succeed  than  one  who  i,s  even  more  skilful,  but  has  not  opportunity 
using  these  means.r, 
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irinds,  stewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but  all  strong  or 
astie  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  course  the  fever  in  a few  days  m, ay  generally 
brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  distinct  intermission,  in 
iich  case  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  administered,  and  it 
ll  seldom  fail  to  perfect  the  cure.  It  is  needless  here  to 
peat  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already 
d occasion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  most  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  use  a whole- 
sale and  nourishing  diet,  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
ltion  to  cleanliness,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  to  take 
:fficient  exercise,  and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid  damp  si- 
itions,  night  air,  evening  dews,  and  the  like.  In  coun- 
ts where  it  is  endemical,  the  best  preventive  medicine 
fiich  we  can  recommend  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
ly  either  be  chewed,  or  infused  in  brandy  or  wine,  & c. 
me  recommend  smoak  ng  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 
irshy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  in- 
emitting  fevers. 


rHIS  disease,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia,  is 
now  become  so  general,  that  very  few  escape  it'at  one 
;oe  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a most  contagious  malady  * 
d has  for  many  years  proved  the  scourge  of  Europe. 

The  small-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  spring, 
ley  are  very  frequent  in  summer,  less  so  in  autumn,  and 
-ist  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  most  liable  to  this  dis- 
se  ; and  those  whose  food  is  unwholesome*  who  want 
oper  exercise,  and  abound  with  gross  humours*  run  the 
eatest  hazard  from  it. 

1 live  disease  is  distinguished  into  the  distinct  and  condu- 
it kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with  dan- 
‘t.  I here  are  likewise  other  distinctions  of  the  small- 
vx  ; as  the  crystaline,  the  bloodv,  &c. 
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Since  the  disease  was  first  brought  into  Europe, 
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the  infection  has  never  been  wholly  extinguished,  nor  have 
any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  l know,  been  taken  for 
that  purpose  ; so  that  now  it  has  become  in  a manner  con-i 
stitutional.  Children  who  have  over-heated  themselves 
by  running,  wrestling,  &-c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are! 
most  apt  to  be  seized  with  the  small-pox. 

SYMPTOMS.- — This  disease  is  so  generally  known*; 
that  a minute  description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  Children!! 
commonly  look  a little  dull,  seem  listless  and  drowsy  for' 
a few  days  before  the  more  violent  symptoms  of  the  small-1 
pox  appear.  They  are  likewise  more  inclined  to  drink 
than  usual,  have  little  appetite  for  solid  food,  complain  or 
weariness,  and,  upon  taking  exercise,  are  apt  to  sweat.- — r 
These  are  succeeded  by  slight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turnsT 
which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  approaches,  become^ 
more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head! 
and  loins,  vomiting,  & c.  The  pulse  is  quick,  with  a greatp 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  restlessness.  When  the  patient 
drops  asleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a sudden! 
start,  which  is  a very  common  symptom  of  the  approach- j 
ing  eruption  ; as  are  alscT  convulsion  fits  in  very  young! 
children. 


About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  sicken-- 
ino-,  the  small-pox  generally  begin  to  appear  ; sometimes! 


indeed  they  appear  sooner,  but  that  is  no  favourable  symp-Ji 
tom.  At  first  they  very  nearly  resemble  flea-bites,  andfs 
are  soonest  discovered  on  the  face,  arms,  and  breast. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are  a slow  eruption,  t 
and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  soon  as  ihe  pustules  appear.  > 
In  a mild,  distinct  kind  of  small-pox,  the  pustules  seldom 
appear  before  the  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  sickening/ 
and  they  generally  keep  coming  out  gradually  for  seveial 
days  after.  Pustules  which  are  distinct,  with  a florid  red:! 
basis,  and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  first  of  a-J 
whitish,  and  afterward  of  a yellowish  colour,  are  thea 

best.  . , , J 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  pustvnes  is  an  unfavoniabJ 

symptom  ; as  also  when  they  are  small  and  flat,  with  ! 
black  specks  in  the  middle.  Pustules  which  contain  a j 
thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great  n umbei  of  pox  | 
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t the  face  is  always  attended  with  danger.  It  is  likewise 
.very  bad  sign  when  they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a most  unfavourable  symptom  when  petechiae,  or 
lrple,  brown,  or  black  spots  are  interspersed  among  the 
istules.  These  are  signs  of  a putrid  dissolution  of  the 
ood,  and  shew  the  danger  to  be  very  great.  Bloody 
ools  or  urine,  with  a swelled  belly,  are  bail  symptoms  ; 

; is  also  a continual  strangury  * Pale  urine  and  a violent 
nrobbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  signs  of  an  ap- 
'oaching  delirium,  or  of  convulsion-fits.  \V  hen  the  face 
oes  not  "swell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity, 
is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about 
se  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hands 
id  feet  begin  to  swell,  the  patient  generally  does  well  ; 
ut  when  these  do  not  succeed  to  each  other,  there  is 
;ason  to  apprehend  danger.  When  the  tongue  is  cover- 
:l  with  a brown  crust,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom, 
lold  shivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  disease 
re  likewise  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when 
proceeds  from  an  affection  of'  the  nervous  system,  is  a 
ad  sign  ; but  sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by  worms,  or  a 
disordered  stomach. 

REGIMEN. — When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  small- 
ox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and  often  fly 
so  the  use  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
ife.  I have  known  children,  to  appease  the  anxiety  of 
( heir  parents,  bled,  blistered,  and  purged,  during  the  fe- 
er  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  to  such 
degree,  that  Nature  was  not  only  disturbed  in  her  ope- 
; ation,  but  rendered  unable  to  support  the  pustules  af- 
i er  they  were  out  ; so  that  the  patient,  exhausted  by  mere 
vacuations,  sunk  under  the  disease. 

When  convulsions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful  alarm, 
mmediately  some  nostrum  is  applied,  as  if  tiiis  were  a 
primary  disease  ; whereas  it  is  only  a symptom,  and  far 
Tom  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the  approaching  crup- 
ion.  As  the  fits  generally  go  off  before  the  actual  appear- 
mce  of  the  small-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which 
jy  this  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any  merit. * 

i x , 

Convulsion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effects  are  of- 
011  sa*ut»ry.  They  seem  to  bo  one  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Na- 
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All  that  is,  generally  speaking,  necessary  during  thelj 
eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  easy,  a How  4* 
ing  him  to  drink  Ireely  ol  some  weak  diluting  liquors;  as! 
balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels,  &c.  j[& 

should  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  should  sit  up  as  much; 
as  he  is  able,  and  should  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequent-lt 
ly  bathed  in' lukewarm  water.  His  food’ ought  ta'&e  very 
light,  arid  he  should  be  as  little  disturbed  with  company  asft 
possible. 1 • • 5 * M 

) Much  mischief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining  thefi 
patient  too  soon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with  warm  It 
cordials  or  sudorific  medicines.  Every  thing  that  heatsja 
and  inflames  the  blood  increases  the  fever, : and  pushes  outi* 
the  pustules  prematurely.  ••  This  has  numberless  ill  effects. 
It  not  only  increases  the  number  of  pustules,  but  likev.isejr] 
tends  to  make-  them  run  ..into  one  another  ; and  whenti 
they  have  been  pushed  out  with  too  great  violence,  they jH 
generally  fall  in  before  they  come  to  maturity. 

Ihe  good  women,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  small-poxl 
begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender -charge  with  h 
cordials,  saffron,  and  marigold-teas*  wine,-  punch,  and W 
even  brandy  -itself.  . All  these  are  given  with  a view,  ars ^ 
they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from  the  heart. — £. 
This,  like  most  other  popular  mistakes,  is  the  abuse  of  at 
very  just  observation,  that  when  there  is  a moisture  on  i/ie\ 
skin, -the  pox  rise^  better,  and  the  patient  is  easier  than  l 
when  it  continues  dry  and parched.  But  that  is  no  reason  1 
tor  forcing  the  patient  into  a sweat.  Sweating  never  re- 
lieves unless  where  it  comes  spontaneously,  cris  the  effect' 
of  ’drinking  weak  diluting  liquors.  • . ^ »• 

* Children  are  often  so  peevish-,  that  they  will  not  lie  a- 
bed  without  a nurse  constancy  bv  them.  Indulsfirier  them  ' 

. . t J * ^ 1 w o 

.in  this,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  many  bad  effects 
both  upon  the  nurse  and  child.  Even  the  natural  heat  of 
the  nurse  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fever  of  the  child;  • 

ture  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  always  observed  the  te- 
ver  abated,  and  sometimes  quite  removed,  after  one  or  more  convubion- 
fits.  I his  readily  accounts  for  convulsions  being  a favourable  symptom 
jn  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  as  every  thing 
that  mitigates  this  fever  lessens  the  eruption. 
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t if  she  too  proves  feverish,  which  is  often  the  case,  the 
noer  must  be  increased  *. 

Laving  several  children  who  have  the  small-pox  in  the 
ne  bed  has  many  ill  consequences.  They  ought  if  pos- 
>le  never  to  be  in  the  same  chamber,  as  the  perspi ra- 
il, the  heat,  the  smell,  &x.  all  tend  to  augment  the 
per,  and  to  heighten  the  disease.  It  is  common  among 
? poor  to  see  two  or  three  children  lying  in  the  same  bed, 
th  such  a load  of  pustules  that  even  their  skins  stick  to- 
ther.  One  can  hardly  view  a scene  of  this  kind  without 
ing  sickened  by  the  sight.  But  how  must  the  effluvia 
'ect  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perish  by  this 
age  ! f 

A very  dirty  custom  prevails  among  the  lower  class  of 
opie,  of  allowing  children  in  the  small-pox  to  keep  on 
i e same  linen  during  the  whole  period  of  that  loathsome 
t sease.  This  is  done  lest  they  should  catch  cold  ; but  it 
- s many  ill  consequences.  The  linen  becomes  hard  by 
e moisture  which  it  absorbs,  and  frets  the  tender  skin, 
likewise  occasions  a bad  smell,  which  is  very  pernicious, 
nth  to  the  patient  and  those  about  him  ; besides,  the 
:th  and  sordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  resorbed, 
taken  up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  dis- 
use. ' ‘ ’ ‘ 

A.  patient  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  dirty  in  an  inter- 
ilil  disease,  far  less  in  the  small-pox.  Cutaneous  disorders 

V V.  » 

' * I have  known  a nurse,  who  had  the  small-pox  before,  so  infected  by 
ing  constantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of  small-pox,  that  she 
d not  only  a great  numt^r  of  pustules  which  broke  out  all  over  her 
idy,  but  afterwards  a malignant  fever,  which  terminated  in  a number  of 
■ posthumes  or  boils,  and  from  which  she  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life, 
e mention  this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  against  the  danger  of  this 
rulent  infection. 

f This  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  hospitals,  work-houses,  &c. 

1 iaere  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  small-pox  at  the  same  time, 
have  seen  above  forty  children  cooped  up  in  one  apartment  all  the  while 
sy  had  this  disease,  without  any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the 
esh  air.  No  one  can  be  at  a loss  to  see  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct. 
• ought  to  be  a rule,  not  only  in  hospitals  for  the  small-pox,  but  likewise 
other  diseases,  that  no  patient  should  be  within -sight  or  hearing  of  a- 
ather.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  In  most  hos- 
tals  and  infirmaries,  the  sick,  th€  dying,  and  the  dead,  are  often  to  be  seen 
1 the  same  apartment.  • . 
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are  often  occasioned  by  nastiness  alone,  and  are  alwavsi 

1 1 i tt  r .1  • ’ « . . J 1 


increased  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to  be  changed} 

indeed  tj 


every  day,  it  would  greatly  refresh  him.  Care . 

to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought* 
likewise  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient  is  most  cool. 

So  strong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country,  notJ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against  the  hot  regiment 
in  tiie  small- pox,  that  numbers  still  tall  a sacrifice  to  tha? 
error.  1 have  seen  poor  women  travelling  in  the  depth  off 
winter,  and  carrying  their  children  along  with  them  in  thef 
small-pox,  and  have  frequently  observed  others  begging!, 
by  the  way-side,  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with!! 
the  pustules  ; yet  l could  never  learn  that  one  of  thesei 
ch lichen  died  by  this  sort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly, 
a sufficient  proof  of  the  safety  at  least,  of  exposing  patients!' 
in  the  small-pox  to  the  open  air.  t here  can  be  no  reason 
however  for.exposing  them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very! 
common  in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in- 
the  small- pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  practice,  however^ 
well  it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  boasting  iwoculators,  is- 
dangerous  to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  he-, 
inanity  and  sound  policy. 

The  food  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  very  light,  and  of 
a cooling  nature, fas  panado,  or  bread,  boiled  with  equal! 
quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roasted  or  boil-; 
ed  with  milk,  and  sweetened  with  a little  sugar,  or  such 
like. 

1 he  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  dear, 
sweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c.  After  the  , 
pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an  opening  and  cleans-  . 
ing  nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. — 1 his  disease  is  generally  divided  into  four 
diflerent  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which  precedes  the  erup-  ( 
tion,  the  eruption  itself,  the  suppuration,  or  maturation  of . 
the  pustules,  and  the  secondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  little  more  is  necessary  \ 
during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the  patient  cool 
and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting  liquors,  and 
bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  water.  Though  this 
be  generally  the  safest  course  that  can  be  taken  with  infants, 
yet  adults  of  a strong  constitution  and  plethoric  habit  , 
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netimes  require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulse,  a dry 
n and  other  symptoms  of  inflammation  render  this  ope- 
ion  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ; but,  unless 
symptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  safer  to  let  it  alone  ; if  the 
ly  is  bound,  emollient  clysters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  nausea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  weak 
nomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drunk,  in  order 

•/  ' t 

clean  the  stomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  Na- 
e generally  attempts  a discharge,  either  upwards  or 
vnwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle  means,  would 
d greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the  primary 
er,  by  a cool  regimen,  & c.  to  prevent  too  great  an  erup- 
a ; yet  after  the  pustules  have  made  their  appearance, 
•business  is  to  promote  the  suppuration,  by  diluting 
nk,  light  food,  and,  if  Nature  seems  to  flag,  by  generous 
dials.  When  a low,  creeping  pulse,  faintishneSs,  and 
at  loss  of  strength,  render  cordials  necessary,  we  would 
ommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus, 
h an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  sharpened  with  the 
:e  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine- 
ey,  sharpened  as  above,  is  likewise  a proper  drink  in  this 
s ; great  care  however  must  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the 
lent  by  any  of  these  things.  This,  instead  of  promoting, 
aid  retard  the  eruption. 

Che  rising  of  the  small-pox  is  often  prevented  by  the 
lence  of  the  fever  ; in  this  case  the  cool  regimen  is  strict- 
co  be  observed.  The  patient’s  chamber  must  not  only 
kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewise  frequently  to  be  taken 
ot  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while 
it. 

excessive  restlessness  often  prevents  the  rising  and  fill- 
of  the  small-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle  opiates 
necessary.  These  however  ought  always  to  be  admini- 
•cd  with  a sparing  hand.  To  an  infant,  a tea-spoonful 
•he  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  every  live  or  six  hours 
it  has  the  desired  effect.  An  adult  will  require  a table- 
*ontul  in  order  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 
f the  patient  be  troubled  with  a strangury,  or  suppres- 
i of  the  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  small- pox,  he 
•del  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and,  if  lie  be  able. 
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should  walk  across  the  room  with  his  feet  bare.  When  her 
cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently  set  on  his  knees  ir^ 
bed,  and  should  endeavour  to  pass  his  urine  as  often  as  he 
can.  When  these  do  not  succeed,  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  may  be  occasionally  mixed  with  his 
drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  ist 
more  beneficial  in  the  small-pox,  than  a plentiful  discharge 
of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chapped, 
it  ought  to  be  frequently  washed,  and  the  throat  gargled 
with  water  and  honey,  sharpened  with  a little  vinegar  or 
currant  jelly. 

During  the  rising  of  the  smallpox,  it  frequently  hap~ 
pens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a stooli; 
This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  bub 
the  faeces,  by  lodging  so  long  in  the  body,  becomes  acrid,; 
and  even  putrid;  from  whence  bad  consequences  must 
ensue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the  body 
bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyster  every  second  ori 
third  day,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  This, 
will  greatly  cool,  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechiae,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  spots  appear* 
among  the  small-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  immediate- 
ly be  administered  in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient’s  s.tomachj 
can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms  of  the  bark  in  pow-i 
der  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of  common  water,  one? 
ounce  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  and  two  ounces  of  the; 
syrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  sharpened  with* 
the  spirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-spoonful  of  it  given  every\ 
hour,  if  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  same  form,  he 
may  take  at  least  three  or  four  spoonfuls  every  hour.  This? 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  must  be  admi-» 
nistered  as  frequently  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it ; in  which, 
case  it  will  often  produce  very  happy  effects.  1 have  fre*« 
quently  seen  the  petechiae  disappear,  and  the  small-pox, 
which  had  a very  threatening  aspect,  rise  and  fill  with  laud 
able  matter,  by  the  use  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewise  in  this  case  to  be  ge- 
nerous, as  wine  or  strong  negus  acidulated  with  spirits  or 
vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  ei 
such  like.  His  food  must  consist  qf  apples  roasted  ot 
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itled,  preserved  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  ail 
id  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  necessary  when  the 
techim  or  putrid  symptoms  appear,  but  likewise  in  the 
mphatic  or  crystalline  small-pox,  where  the  matter  is 
in,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  seems 
possess  a'  singular  power  of  assisting  Nature  in  prepar- 
o-  laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter  ; couse- 
lenrly  it  must  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  diseas- 
, where  the  crisis  depends  on  a suppuration,  i have  ut- 
\i\  observed  where  the  small-pox  were  hat,  and  the  matter 
ntained  in  theifi  quite  clear  and  transparent,  and  where 
first  they  had  the  appearance  of  running  into  one  ano- 
er,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as  above,-  chan- 
id  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  matter,  and  produced 
e most  happy  effects. 

When  the  eruption  subsides  suddenly,  or,  as  the  good 
omen  teim  it,  when  the  small-pox  strike  in , before  they  , 
ive  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very  great.  In  this 
• se  blistering-plasters  must  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
lists  and  ancles,  and  the  patient’s  spirits  supported  with 
nrdials. 

1 Sometimes  bleeding  has  a surprising  effect  in  raising  t?ie 
. i slides  after  they  have  subsided  ; but  it  requires  skill  to 
iow  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length  tiie  patient 
i.n  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplasms,  however,  may  be  applied  to 
e feet  and  hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  swelling 
‘these  parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  to- 
wards tlie  extremities. 

The  most  dangerous  period  of  this  disease  is  what  wTe 
ill  the  secondary  fever.'  This  generally  comes  on  when 
ie  smalh pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face  ; and 
lost  of  those  who  die  of  the  small-pox  are  carried  off  by 
iis  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  small-pox, 

> relieve  the  patient  by  loose  stools.  Her  endeavours  this 
‘“'ay  are  by  no  means  to  be  counteracted,  but  promoted, 
md  the  patient  at  the  same  time  supported  by  food  and 
rink  of  a nourishing  and  cordial  nature. 

11,  at  tlie  approach  of  the  secondary  fever,  the  pulse  be 
ery  quick,  hard,  and  strong,  the  heat  intense,  and  tint 

i)  d 
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breathing  laborious,  with  other  symptoms  of  an  inflamma  , 
tion  of  the  breast,  the  patient  must  immediately  be  hied. 
The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  lec  must  be  regulated  by  the 
patient’s  strength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  j 

But  in  the  secondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faimi.h,, 
the  pustules  become  suddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great) 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  blistering  plasters  must  be  ap-j 
plied,  and  the  patient  must  be  supported  with  generous! 
cordials.  Wine,  and  even  spirits,  have  sometimes  been  given 
in  such  cases  with  amazing  success. 

As  the  secondary  fever  is  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  matter,  it  would  seem  highly 
consonant  to  reason,  that  the  pustules,  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  maturity,  should  be  opened.  This  is  every  day 
practised  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to  suppuration  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  cause  why  it  should  be  less  pro- 
per here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  by  this  means  the  secondary  fever  might  always  be  les- 
sened, and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  pustules  should  be  opened  when  they  begin  to  turn 
of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necessary  for  this 
operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with  a lancet  or  a 
n-?£dle,  and  the  matter  absorbed  by  a little  dry  lint.  As 
the  pustules  are  generally  first  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be 
proper  to  begin  with  opening  these,  and  the  others  in 
course  as  they  become  ripe.  The  pustules  generally  fill 
again,  a second  or  even  a third  time ; for  which  cause  the 
operation  must  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  any  considerable  appearance  of  matter  in  the 
pustules. 

We  have  reason  to  belieye  that  this  operation,  rational 
as  it  is,  has  been  neglected  from  a piece  of  mistaken  ten- 
derness in  parents.  They  believe  that  it  must  give  great 
pain  to  the  poor  child ; and  therefore  would  rather  see  it 
(die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion,  however,  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  I have  frequently  opened  !.  he 
pustules  when  the  patient  did  not  see  me,  without  his  being 
in  the  least  sensible  of  it ; but.  suppose  it  were  attended 
with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  arise  from  it. 

Opening  the  pustules  not  only  prevents  the  resorption 
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* the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewise  takes  off  the 
nsion  of  the  skin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves  the 
.lient.  It  likewise  tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which 
a matter  of  no  small  importance.  Acrid  matter,  by 
dging  long  in  the  pustules,  cannot  fail  to  Corrode 
. e tender  skin  ; by  which  many  a handsome  face  becomes 
deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a resemblance  to  the  human, 
jure 

lit  is  generally  necessary,  after  the  small-pox  are  gone 
to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  body  has  been 
en  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  or  if  butter- 
iik  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature  have  been 
. ank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  small-pox,  purging  be- 
mes  less  necessary ; but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 
.:glectedi 

For  very  young  children,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes, 
,th  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  sweetened  with  coarse  sugar, 
,d  given  in  small  quantities  till  it  operates.  Those  who 
farther  advanced  must  take  medicines  of  a sharper  na- 
ir re.  For  example,  a child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age 
uy  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder 
ter  night,  and  the  same  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next 
nrning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with  fresh  broth  or 
iLter-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five 
^six  days  intervening  between  each  dose.  For  children 
t :ther  advanced,  and,  adults,  the  dose  must  be  increased 
] proportion  to  the  age  and  constitution j*. 

'When  imposthumes  happen  after  the  small-pox,  which 
i not  seldom  the  case,  they  must  be  brought  to  suppura- 
n as  soon  as  possible,  by  means  of  ripening  poultices ; 

1 d when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have  broke  of  their 
n accord,  the  patient  must  be  purged.  The  Peruvian, 
i rk  and  a milk  diet  will  likewise  be  useful  in  this  case. 


* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  necessary 
en  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  small-pox,  or  when  the  matter 
ich  they  contain  is  of  so  thin  and  acrid  a nature,  that  there  is  reason 
ipprehend  bad  consequences  from  its  being  too  quickly  resorbed  or 
en  up  again  into  the  mass  of  circulating  humours. 

I have  of  late  been  accustomed,  after  the  small-pox,  to  give  one, 
>,  t.iree,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  of  the’ 
i-dap  °Vtr  n'Shb  and  to  work  it  off  next  morning  with  a suitable  dose 
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When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other  syrnp.j 
toms  of  a consumption,  succeed  to  the  small-pox,  the  paJ 
tient  must  be  sent  to  a place  where  the  air  is  good,  cl  puj 
upon  a course  of  ass’s  milk,  with  such  exerem:  .s  oe  an 
hear.  For  further  directions  in  Lhis  case,  see  the  m ...id 
Consumptions . 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  disease,  after  it  is  formed,  bailies  the  powersj 
of  medicine  more  effectually  titan  the  small-pox,  yetj 

more  mav  be  done  before  hand  to  render  this  disease  fa- 

•/ 

vourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as  almost  ail  the  danger 
from  it  may  be  prevented  by  .inoculation.  This  salutary 
invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above  half  a century; 
but,  like  most  other  useful  discoveries,  it  has  till  of  late 
made  but  slow  progress.  It  must  however  be  acknowledg- 
ed, to  the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has 
met  with  a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among 
any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  still  however  far  from  being 
general,  which  we  have  reason  to  fear  will  be  the  ca<e. 
as  long  as  the  practice  continues  in  the  hands  of  the 
faculty. 

No  discovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the  inocula-, 
tion  of  the  small-pox  been  introduced  as  a fashion,  and  not 
as  a medical  discovery,  or  had  it  been  practised  by  the  same 
kind  of  operators  here,  as  it  is  in  those  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it,  it  had  long  ago  been  universal.  The  fears, 
the  jealousies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  opposite  interests  of 
the  faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  most  effectual  obsta- 
cles to  the  progress  of  any  salutary  discovery.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  practice  of  inoculation  never  became  in  any  mea- 
sure general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men  not 
bred  to  physic.  These  have  not  only  rendered  the  practice 
more  extensive,  but  likewise  more  safe,  and  by  acting  under 
less  restraint  than  the  regular  practitioners,  have  taught 
them  that  the  patient’s  greatest  danger  arose,  not  from  the 
want  of  care,  but  from  the  excess  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the 
success  of  modem  inocuiators  to  any  superior  skill,  either 
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prep'ir'ng  the  patient  or  communicating  the  disease. — 
ne  of  them  indeed,  from  a sordid  desire  of  engrossing 
v/lt  . practice  to  themselves,  pretend  to  have  extraor- 
m?hv  secrets  or  nostrums  for  preparing  persons  for  ino- 
a \-i,  v.-hich*  never  fail  of  success.  But  this  is  only  a 
itc.nce,  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive, 
nr  non  se  nse  and  prudence  alone  are  sufficient  both  in 
* choice  of  the  subject  2nd  management  of  the  operation, 
hoever  is  possessed  of  these  may  perform  this  office  for 
;r  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided 
iv  be  in  a good  state  of  health. 

;This  so  ilroen  is  not  the  result  of  theory,  but  of  cbser- 
:ion.  Though  few  physicians  have  had  more  ©pportu- 
ies  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different  forms,  so 
:le  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  those,  generally  reckon- 
important  circumstances,  of  preparing  the  body,  com- 
unioating  the  infection  by  this  or  the  other  method,  &c. 
it  for  several  years  past  I have  persuaded  the  parents  or 
rses  to  perform  the  whole  themselves,  and  have  found 
i it  method  followed  with  equal  success,  while  it  is  free 
•■m  many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other  *. 

The  small-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great  variety 
'ways  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  safety  and  success. 
Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the  practice,  the  wo- 
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t A critical  situation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  first  put  me  upon 
ng  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  lost  all  his  children  except 
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son  by  the  natural  small-pox,  was  determined  to  have  him  inoculated, 
told  me  his  intention,  and  desired  I would  persuade  the  mother  and 

■ ndmolher,  &c.  of  its  propriety.  But  that  was  impossible.  They 
•e  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their 
rs,  or  were  determined  against  conviction.  It  was  always  a point 
h me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
teemed.  I therefore  advised  the  father,  after  giving  his  son  a dose 
two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  small-pox  of  a good 
<1,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  pustules,  taking  up  the  matter  with 
it  tie  cotton,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his  son  apart,  and 
e his  arm  a slight  scratch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place 

■ d with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  All  this  he 
ictually  performed  j and  at  the  usual  period  the  small-pox  made 
ir  appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  so  mild 
not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  rela- 
ns  knew  but  the  disease  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  was 
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men  communicate  the  disease  to  children,  by  opening  J 
bit  of  the-skin  with  a needle,  and  puling  into  the  wounc) 
a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  pustule.  On  the  coast  o] 
Barbary  they  pass  a thread  wet  with  the  matter  through 
the  skin. between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  ; and  in  sored 
of  the  states  of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rub ! 
bing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore-' 
finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  practice  of  com-1 
municating  the  small-pox,  by  rubbing  the  variolous  matted 
upon  the  skin,  has  been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone 
by  the  name  of  buying  ike  small-pox. 

The  present  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to  make 
two  or  three  slanting  incisions  in  the  arm,  so  superficial  as 
not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  skin,  with  a lancet  wet 
with  fresh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  pustule ; afterwards 
the  wounds  are  closed  up,  aud  left  without  any  dressing. — 
Some  make  use  of  a lancet  covered  wdth  the  dry  matter ; 
but  this  is  less  certain,  and  ought  never  to  be  used,  unless 
■where  fresh  matter  cannot  be  obtained : when  this  is  the 
case,  the  matter  ought  to  be  moistened  by  holding  the  lan- 
cet for  some  time  in  the  steam  of  warm  water.  * 

Indeed,  if  fresh  matter  be  applied  lohg  enough  to  the 
skin,  there  is  no, occasion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a bit 
of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  matter  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between  the  shoul- 
der and  the  elbow,  and  covered  with  a piece  of  the  common 
sticking  plaster,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
will  seldom  fail  to  communicate  the  disease.  We  mention 
this  method,  because  many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  ; 
and  doubtless  the  more  easily  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become  general.  Some 
people  imagine,  that  the  discharge  from  a wound  lessens  the 
eruption ; but  there  is  no  great  stress  to  be  laid  upon  this 
notion,  besides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become 
troublesome. 


* Mr  TRONCHltf  communicates  this  disease  by  a little  bit  of  thread 
dipt  'in  the  matter,  which  lie  covers  with  a small  blistering-plaster. 
M bis  method  may  no  doubt  be  used  with  advantage  in  these  cases' 
where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  sight  el  any  cutting  in- 
strument. 
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Ve  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  considered  as  a 
licai  operation  in  those  countries  from  whence  we  learn- 
t.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women,  and  in 
East  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or  priests.  In  this  coun- 
ihe  custom  is  still  in  its  infancy  ; we  make  no  doubt, 
ever,  but  it  will  soon  become  so  familiar,  that  parents 
think  no  more  of  inoculating  jheir  children,  than  at 
ent  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

-o  set  ol  men  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  ren- 
the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
test  opposition  to  it  still  arising  from  some  scruples  of 
■cience,  which  they  alone  can  remove.  I would  re- 
mend it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  remove  the 
.i°us  objections  which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this 
,iary  piactice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to  point 
. the  danger  el  neglecting  to  make  use  of  a mean  which 
ddence  has  put  in  our  power  for  saving  the  lives  of 
offspring.  Surely  such  parents  as  wilfully  neglect  the 
ns  of  saving  their  children’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  those 
put  them  to  death.  I wish  this  matter  were  duly 
: hed.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance  for  hu- 
weakness  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  I cannot  help 
amending  it,  in  the  warmest  manner,  to  parents  to 
.der  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by’ne- 
; mg  to  give  them  this  disease  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
ae  numerous  advantages  arising  from  the  inoculation 
e small-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out  by  the 
ed  Dr  M‘Kenzie,  in  his  History  of  Health  * To 


Many  and  great,’  says  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dangers 
mg  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is  quite 
' 1 he  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  and  distempered  bo- 

Y n°  mean!  tSp°Sed  f°r  itS  kindly  reception.  It  may  attack 
at  a season  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  intensely  cold.  It 

oc  communicated  from  a sort  of  small-pox  impregnated  with  the 
" uuience.  _ It  may  lay  hold  upon  people  unexpectedly,  when  a 
:ous  sort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a maritime  place.  It  may 
>e  m Soon  after  excesses  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or 

mJs  hLTl  1SC  86126  °n  the  inn°Cent  after  ^dispensable 
„1^OUr’  °l  necessai7  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  ad- 
,e,  that  all  these  unhappy  circumstances  can  be  prevented  by  ino- 

ieath  Vth  T ““I*"  are  ®ved  from  deformity  as  Jell  as 

ic  most  I J ff  I1™  Sm,aU:P°x-  ho"  oltei1  are  the  finest  features, 
eautlful  complexions,  miserably  disfigured  > Whereas 
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those  mentioned  by  the  Doctor,  we  shall  only  add,  thatj 

such  as  have  not  had  the  small-pox  in  the  early  period  ofc 

life,  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewise  in  a, 

great  measure  unfit  for  sustaining  many  of  the  most  useful 

and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chuse  even  to 

hire  a servant  who  had  not  had  the  small  pox,  far  less  tq 

purchase  a slave,  who  had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  dis-< 

ease.  ITow  could  a physician,  or  a surgeon,  who  hacj 

never  had  the  small-pox  himself,  attend  others  under  tha^ 

malady  ? Flow  deplorable  is  the  situation  of  females! 

who  arrive  at  mature  age  without  having  had  the  smalU 

pox  ! A woman  with  child  seldom  survives  this  disease 

and  if  an  infant  happen  to  be  seized  with  the  smali-pd 

upon  the  mother’s  breast,  who  has  not  had  the  disease 

herself,  the  scene  must  be  distressing  ! If  she  continue  d 

suckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  cf  her  own  life ; and  i| 

she  wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perish.  Flow  ofti 

is  the  affectionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  house,  am 

abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her  care  it 

most  necessary  ? Yet  shohld  parental  affection  get  thi 

better  of  her  fears,  the  consequences  would  olten  provj 

fatal.  I have  known  the  tender  mother  and  her  suclanj 

* 

inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  of  scars,  even  where  the  nxm 
ber  of  pustules  on  the  face  has  been  very  considerable,  and  the  syoj 
toms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  -grievous  complain 
that  are  frequently  subsequent  to  the  natural  sort,  seldom  fohow  thfjp 
tificial.  Does  not  inoculation  also  prevent  those  inexpressible  tcrroi 
that  perpetually  harass  persons  wdio  never  had  this  disease,  insomuchJB 
when  the  small-pox  is  epidemical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  mu 
kets  ruined,  and  the  face  of  distress  spread  over  the  whole  couptSjf 
From  this  terror  it  arises,  that  justice  is  frequently  postponed,  or  deem 
raged,  at  sessions  or  assizes  where  the  small-pox  rages.  Witnesses  andji 
ries  dare  not  appear  ; and  by  reason  of  the  necessary  absence  ot  some  gf 
tlemen,  our  honourable  and  useful  judges  are  not  attended  with  that  rev 
rence  and  splendour  due  to  their  office  and  merit.  Does  not  inocul 
in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave  sailors  from  being  seized  with  t 
temper  on  shipboard,  where  they  must  quickly  spread  the  infection  z 
such  of  the  crew  who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  the)  n"c  sCH 
any  chance  to  escape,  being  half  stiHed  with  the  closeness  of  their  am 
and  but  very  indifferently  nursed  ? Lastly,  with  regard  to  t ie  so  . 
the  miseries  attending  these  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  ty  1 F 
pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance,  withuu. 
without  /.ny  accommodation  : so  that  one  of  three  common!)  pt.  ns 
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t laid  in  the  same  grave,  both  untimely  victims  to 
dreadful  malady.  But  these  are  scenes  too  shocking 
i to  mention.  Let  parents  who  rim  away  with  their 
.dren  to  avoid  the  small-pox,  or  who  refuse  to  inoculate 
n in  infancy,  consider  to  what  deplorable  situations  they 
r be  reduced  by  this  mistaken  tenderness ! 

,s  the  small  pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  disease 
nost  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  remains 
to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as  possible.  This  is  the 
7 manner  of  extirpation  now  left  in  our  power ; and 
ugh  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  the  artificial  method  of 
ununicating  the  disease,  could  it  be  rendered  universal, 
dd  amount  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  rooting  it  out. 
s a matter  of  small  consequence,  whether  a disease  be 
rely  extirpated,  or  rendered  so  mild  as  neither  to  de- 
y life  nor  hurt  the  constitution ; but  that  this  may  be 
e by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of  a doubt.  The 
nbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hardly  deserve  to  be 
led.  In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally 
; but  by  inoculation  not  one  of  a thousand.  Nay,  some 
boast  of  having  inoculated  ten  thousand  without  the 
of  a single  patient. 

have  often  wished  to  see  some  plan  established  for 
Bering  this  salutary  practice  universal ; but  am  afraid  I 
i 1 never  be  so  happy.  The  difficulties  indeed  are  many ; 
the  thing  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  The  aim  is 
it ; no  less  than  saving  the  liveTof  one-fourth  part  of 
mind.  What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  order  to 
'omplish  so  desirable  an  end  ? ‘ t 

.he  fiiyt  step  towards  rendering  the  practice  universal 
st  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  against  it.  This*, 
dready  observed,  can  only  be  done  by  the  clergy.  They 
>t  not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  like- 
- pracLce  it  on  their  own  children.  Example  will  ever 
e more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requisite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  all. 
this  purpose  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  Faculty  to 
.'ulatc  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It  is  hard  that 
ise,u!  a part  of  mankind  should  by  their  poverty  be  ex 
ded  from  such  a benefit.  * . 

should  this  fail,  it  is  surely  in  the  power  of  any  State 
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to  render  the  practice  general,  at  least  as  far  as  their  ciorniJ 
nion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  en-J 
forced  by  a law.  The  best  way  to  promote  it  would  bj 
to  employ  a sufficient  number  of  operators  at  the  public  ex] 
pence  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  would 
only  be  necessary  till  the  practice  became  general  ; aftecJ 
wards  custom,  the  strongest  of  all.  laws,  would  oblfm 
every  individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  refec-j 
tion  .. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  scheme,  that  the  poor  would! 
'refuse  to  employ  the  in'oculators  : this  difficulty  is  easiS 
removed.  A small  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend 
their  children  while  under  the  disease,  would  be  a sufficiend 
inducement ; besides,  the  success  attending  the  operation 
would  soon  banish  all  objections  to  it.  Even  considerations 
of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace  thi,s  plaaJ 
They  often  bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  orl 
twelve;  and  when  they  come  to  be  useful,  they  are  snatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  loss  of  their  parents,  and 
detriment  of  the  public. 

The  British  legislature  has  of  late  years  shewn  great  am 
tendon  to  the  preservation  of  infant-lives,  by  supporting 
the  foundling  hospital,  &c.  But  we  will  venture  to  say, 
if  one  tenth  part  of  the  sums  laid  out  in  supporting  that 
institution,  had  been  bestowed  towards  promoting  the  prac£ 
t ce  of  inoculation  of  the  small- pox  among  the  poor,  that 
.not  only  more  useful  lives  had  been  saved,  but  the  practice, 
ere  now,  rendered  quite  universal  in  this  island.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  what  effect  example  and  a little  money  will 
have  upon  .he  poor  ; vet,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without  thinking  oi  any 
improvement.  We  only  me  n this  as  a hint  to  the  humane 
and  public  spirited.  Should  such  a scheme  be  approved, 
a proper  plan  might  easily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution 

of  it.  m 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  and 
often,  by  the  selfish  views  and  misconduct  of  those  intrud- 
ed with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of  answering  the  noble 
pur  "loses  for  w ich  they  were  designed  ; we  shall  therefor^ 
•point  out  some  other  method  by  which  the  benefits'  of  in°' 
tuition  may  be  extended  to  the  poor. 
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[ here  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become  more 
nerous.  We  would  therefore  have  every  parish  in  B 
* to  allow  one  of  them  a small  salary  for  inoculating  all 
children  of  the  parish  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be 
..e  at  a very  trilling  expence,  and  it  would  enable  every 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  salutary  invention. 

Two  tilings  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
dilation.  The  one  is  a wish  to  put  the  evil  day'  as  far 
. as  possible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  ; and  as 
dilation  seems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a future  evil, 
-s  no  wonder  that  mankind  are  so  averse  to  it  But 
objection  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  success.  Who 
lis  senses  would  not  prefer  a lesser  evil  to-  day  to  a great- 
o-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obstacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has 
y great ’weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Should  the 
Id  die,  they  think  the  world  would  blame  them*  This 
y cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty ; and  till  that 
. removed,  inoculation  will  make  but  small  progress, 
thing  however  can  remove  it  but  custom.  Make  the 
.ctice  fashionable,  and  all  objections  will  soon  vanish. 
a fashion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  since  the  be- 
ruing  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to  the  end.  We 
- it  therefore  call  upon  the  more  enlightened  part  of  man- 
id  to  set  a pattern  to  the  rest.  Their  example,  though 
nay  for  some  time  meet  writh  opposition,  will  at  length 
vail. 

am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the  ex- 
ce  with  which  it  may  be  attended  ; this  is  easily  obviat- 
We  do  not  mean  that  every  parish  ought  to  employ 
■utton  or  a Dimsdale  as  inoculators.  These  have  by 
:r  success  already  recommended  themselves  to  crowned 
ds,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not 
~rs  an  equal  chance  to  succeed  ? They  certainly  havd. 
them  make  the  same  trial,  and  the  difficulties  wiil  soon 
ish.  There  is  not  a parish,  and  hardly  a village  in  Bri- 
, destitute  of  some  person  who  can  bleed.  But  this  is 
a more  difficult  operation,  and  requires  both  more  skill 
dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend  the 
formance  o!  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Most  of  them 
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know  something  of  medicine.  Almost  all  of  them  bleed! 
and  can -order  a purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  ne-i 
cess  ary  for  the  practice  of  inoculation.  The  priests  among! 
the  less  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why! 
should  a Christian  teacher  think  himself  above  it  ? Sure-; 
ly  the  bodies  ot  men,  as  well  as  their  souls,  merit  a parti 
of  the  pastor’s  care;  at  least  the  greatest  Teacher  who! 
ever  appeared  among  men  seems  to  have  thought  so. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recommend 
it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  themselves.  Letj 
them  take  any  method  of  communicating  the  disease  they 
please  ; provided  the  subjects  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper 
age,  they  will  seldom  fail  to  succeed  to  their  wish.  I have) 
known  many  instances  even  of  mothers  performing  the 
operation,  and  never  so  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  conse- 
quence. A planter  in  one  of  the  West  India  islands  is 
said  to  have  inoculated,  with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year, 
three  hundred  of  his  slaves,  who  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  and  ’other  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, ail  did  well.  Common  mechanics  have  often  to 
my  knowledge,  performed  the  operation  with  as  good  sue. 
cess  as  physicians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to  discou- 
rage those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from  employing 
people  of  skill  to  inoculate  their  children,  and  attend 
them  while  under  the  disease,  but  only  to  shew,  that 
where  such  cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought  not  upon 
that  account  to  be  neglected. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this  prac- 
tice, I shall  just  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method  which  I 
took  with  my  own  son,  then  an  only7  child.  After  giving 
him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurse  to  take  a bit  ot 
thread  which  had  been  previously  wet  with  fresh  matter  horn 
a pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece 
of  sticking  plaster.  This  remained  on  six  or  seven  days, 
till  it  was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  usual  time  the 
small-pox  made  their  appearaned,  and  were  exceedingly 
favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  ne- 
cessary, may  be  done  without  any  skill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  subject,  because 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  society 
by  any  other  means  than  making  the  practice  general- 
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iile  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  must  prove  hurtful  to 
whole.  By  means  of  it  the  contagion  is  spread,  and 
communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwise  never 
e had  the  disease.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  more 
of  the  small-pox  now  than  before  inoculation  was  in- 
duced; and  this  important  discovery,  by  which  alone 
re  lives  might  be  saved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  ot 
Faculty,  is  in  a great  measure  lost  by  all  its  benefits  not 
ng  extended  to  the  whole  community  *. 

The  spring  and  autumn  have  been  usually  reckoned 
most  proper  seasons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of  the 
ather  being  then  most  temperate  ; but  it  ought  to  be 
isidered  that  these  are  generally  the  most  unhealthy  sea- 
s of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly  the  best  preparation 
the  disease  is  a previous  good  state  of  health.  I have  ai- 
ys  observed  that  children  in  particular  are  more  sickly 
/ards  the  end  of  spring  and  autumn  than  at  any  other 
ue  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well,  as  for  the  ad- 
ltage  of  cool  air,  I would  propose  winter  as  the  most 
pper  season  for  inoculation  ; though,  on  every  other 
isideration,  the  spring  would  seem  to  be  preferable, 
irhe  most  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
11  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breast, 
II  where  no  circumstances  forbid  this  practice,  I have  no 
ection  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more  liable  to 
ivulsions  at  this  time  than  afterwards  ; besides,  the 
:dety  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  should  the  child  be  in 
lger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  spoiling  the 

ik. 

Children  who  have  constitutional  diseases  must  neverthe- 
; be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of  bo- 
• ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time  when  they 
most  healthy.  Accidental  diseases  should  always  be 
aoved  before  inoculation. 

X is  generally  thought  necessary  to  regulate  the  diet 
some  time  before  the  disease  be  communicated.  In 
ldren,  however;  great  alteration  in  diet  is  seldom 
:essary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the  most 

Ly  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives  might  be 
. at  a small  expence,  than  are  at  presept  preserved  by  all  the  hospi- 
m England,  which  cost  the  public  such  an  amazing  sum. 
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simple  and  wholesome  kind,  as  milk,  water-pap,  weak) 
broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white: 
meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a hotter 
diet,  who  are  of  a gross  habit,  or  abound  with  bail 
humours  ought  to  be  put  upon  a spare  diet  before 
they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  should  be  of  a jighfl 
cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter- milk,  and 
such  like.* 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  preparation 
but  two  or  three  milk  purges,  which  ought  to  be  suited 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  The  succcjs  of  ino- 
culacors  does  not  depend  on  the  preparation  of  their  pa- 
tients, but  on  their  management  of  them  while  under  the 
disease.  Their  constant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and 
their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 
low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  lessened.  The  danger  is 
seldom  great  when  the  pustules  are  few ; and  their  num- 
ber is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fgver  which  precedes 
and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief  secret  oi  ino- 
culation consists  in  regulating  the  eruptive  fever,  which 
generally  may  be  kept  sufficiently  low  by  the  methods  men- 
tioned above. 

The  regimen  during  the  disease  is  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  under  the  natural  small-pox.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  cool,  his  diet  should  be  light,  and  his  drink  weak 
and  diluting,  See.  Should  any  bad  symptoms  appear, 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  must  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  in  the  natural  small-pox.  Purging 
is  not  less  necessary  after  the  small-pox  by  inoculation 
than  in  the  natural  way,  .and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
glected. 

CHAP.  XXIV.  j 

OF  THE  MEASLES.  1: 

TEIE  measles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  same  time 
with  the  small- pox,  and  have  a great  affinity  to  fnac 
disease.  They  both  came  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  world- 
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both  infectious,  and  seldom  attack  the  same  person 
*e  than  once.  The  measles  are  most  common  in  the 
ng  season,  and  generally  disappear  in  summer.  The 
ase  itself,  when  properly  managed,  seldom  proves  ta- 
bu t its  consequences  are  often  very  troublesome. 

1 A USE. — This  disease,  like  the  small-pox,  proceeds 
a infection,  and  is  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to 
.constitution  of  the  patient,  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
tale,  &-c. 

' YMPTOM3, — The  measles,  like  other  fevers,  are 
:eded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  sickness, 
loss  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but  generally, 
st.  There  is  a short  cough,  a heaviness  of  the  head 
eyes,  drowsiness,  and  a running  at  the  nose.  Some- 
es  indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the  eruption 
appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  the 
5,  accompanied  with  a delluxion  of  sharp  rheum,  and 
it  acuteness  of  sensation,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
t without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently  swell  so  as  to 
is  ion  blindness.  The  patient  generally  complains  of 
::hroat ; and  a vomiting  or  looseness  often  precedes  the 
)tion.  The  stools  in  children  are  commonly  greenish  ; 
r complain  of  an  itching  of  the  skin,  and  are  remark- 
peevish.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  common,  both  be- 
an d in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

.bout  the  fourth  day,  small  spots,  resembling  flea-bites, 
iar,  first  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breast,  and  af- 
rards  upon  the  extremities  : these  may  be  distinguished 
i the  small- pox  by  their  scarcely  rising  above  the  skin. 

: fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  instead  of 
'g  removed  by  the  eruption  as  in  the  small-pox,  are 
er  increased  ; but  the  vomiting  generally  ceases, 
bout  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the  time  of  sicken- 
the  measles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and*  after- 
:is  upon  the  body  ; so  that  by  the  ninth  day  they  cn- 
v disappear.  The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty  of 
ahing,  often  continue,  especially  if  the  patient  has 
* kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechiae,  or  purple 
s,  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  this  error. 

1 vlolent  looseness  sometimes  succeeds  the  measles  ; in 
f-h  case  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent  danger.  ' 
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Such  as  die*  of  the  measles  generally  expire  about  the  ; 
ninth  day  from  the  invasion,  and  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are  a moderate  loose- 
ness, a moist  skin,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  suddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient  is 
seized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  If  } 
the  measles  turn  too  soon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfa-  ^ 
vourable  symptom,  as  are  also  great  weakness,  vomiting, 
restlessness,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Purple  or  black  j 
spots  appearing  among  the  measles  are  very  unfavourable.  ■ 
When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarseness,  succeeds  the  j 
disease,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  approaching  consump- 1 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

Our  business  in  this  disease  is  to  assist  Nature,  by  pro- 
per cordials,  in  throwing  cut  the  eruption,  if  her  efforts  j 
be  too  languid  ; but  when  they  are  too  violent  they  must  J 
be  restrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  , 
We  ought  likewise  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  most  ur-  j 
gent  symptoms,  as  the  cough,  restlessness,  and  difficulty  cl 
breathing. 

REGIMEN  .-—The  cool  regimen  is  necessary  here  as  .j 
well  as  in  the  small- pox.  The  food  too  must  be  light,  ; 
and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however  ao  not  answer  so  j 
well  in  the  measles  as  in  the  small-pox,  as  they  tend  to  ex- 
asperate the  cough.  Small  beer  likewise,  though  a good  ! 
drink'  in  the  small-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  most  suit-  | 
able  liquors  are  decoctions  of  liquorice  with  marsh-mallow 
roots  and  sarsaparilla,  infusions  of  linseed,  or  of  the  flow-  ; 
ers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley-water,  andi 
such  like.  These,  if  the  patient  be  costive,  may  be  j 
sweetened  with  honey  ; or,  if  that  should  disagree  with* 
the  stomach,  a little  manna  may  occasionally  be  added  to  I 

them.  * . .. 

MEDICINE. — The  measles  being  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, without  any  critical  discharge  of  matter,  as  in  the! 
small- pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  necessary,  especially  wlren  I 
the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  , 
oppression  of  the  breast.  But  if  the  disease  be  of  a mild 
kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted.  * 

* I do  not  know  any  disease  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necessary  than  ^ 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water 
jotli  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  feves,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. — - 
//hen  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
noted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile- 
na. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  with  dryness  of 
tie  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient  may  hold 
. is  head  over  the  steam  of  warm  water,  and  draw  the  steam 
uto  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewise  lick  a little  sperma-ceti  and  sugar-can- 
\y  pounded  together ; or  take  now  and  then  a spoonful  of 
ue  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  with  sugar-candy  dissolved  in  it. 
Hiese  will  soften  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling 
ough. 

If  at 'the  turn  of  the  disease  the  fever  assumes  new  vi* 
our,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  suffocation,-  tha 
atient  must  be  bled  according  to  his  strength,  and  blister- 
ig  plasters  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  load  from 
teing  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where  if  an  inflammation  should 
:x  itself,  the  patient’s  life  wall  he  in  imminent  danger. 

In  case  the  measles  should  suddenly  disappear,  it  will 
<e  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  method  which  we  have 
^commended  when  the  small-pox  recede.  The  patient* 
nust  be  supported  with  wine  and  cordials*  Blistering- 
Hastens  must  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the 
ody  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm  poul- 
-ces  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
ands. 

When  purple  or  black  spots  appear,  the  patient’s  drink 
lould  be  sharpened  with  spirits  of  vitriol ; and  if  the  pu- 
•hd  symptoms  increase,  the  peruvian  bark  must  be  admi- 
isiered  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the  small- pox. 

. Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary,  but  should  never  be 
iven  except  in  cases  of  extreme  restlessness,  a violent 
)oseness,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublesome.  For 
hildren,  the  syrup  of  poppies  is  sufficient.  A tea-spoon- 

i the  measles,  especially  when  the  fever  runs  high  ; in  this  case  I -have 
hvay.s  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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ful  or  two  may  be  occasionally  given,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient’s age,  or  violence  of  the  symptoms. 

After  the  measles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
purged.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  us . 
directed  in  the  small  pox. 

If  a violent  looseness  succeeds  the  measles,  it  may  be 
checked  by  taking  for  some  days  a gentle  dose  of  1 b a- » 
barb  in  the  morning,  and  <tn  opiate  over  night  ; but  if  these? 5 
do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  seldom  fail  to  have  lhai  ef- 
fect. ^ | 

Patients  recovering  after  the  measles  should  be  careful! 
what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their;  tood  lor  some  time  ought 
to  be  light,  and  in  small  quantities,  and  their  drink  dilut- 
ing,, and  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as  butter  milk,  whey,  | 
and' such  like.  They  ought  also  to  beware  or  exposing  ? 
themselves  too  soon  to  the  cold  air,  lest  a suffocating  ca- 
tarrh, an  asthma,  or  a consumption  of  the  lungs,  should 
ensue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other 
symptoms  of  a consumption,  remain  alter  the  measles, 
small  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at  proper ;; 
intervals,  as  the  patient’s  strength  and  constitution  will  per-  - 
mit.  He  ought  likewise  to  drink  ass’s  milk,  to  remove  to 
a free  air,  if  in.a  large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on  horseback. 
Tde  must  keep  close  to  a diet  consisting  ol  milk  and  vege- 
tables ; and  lastly,  if  these  do  riot  succeed,  let  him  remove! 
to  a warmer  climate  *. 


♦ Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  ti  e measles,  as  well  < 
the  small  pox  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  m time  the 
practice  may  succeed.  Dr  Home  of  Edinburgh  says,  he  communicat- 
ed the  disease  bv  the  blond.  Others  have  tried  this  method,  and  have 
not  found  it  succeed.  Some  think  the  d sense  would  be  more,  certain  J 
communicated  by  rubbing  the, skin  of  a patient  who  has  the  meas  s 
with  cot  on,  and  afterwards  applying  the  Cotton  to  a wound,  as  m the 
small-pox;  while  others  recommend  a bit  of  drnncl  whicu  h.  d been  ‘ll 
p’i.-.l  to  the  patient's  sCn,  all  ih.  fane  Of  the  tea*,  to  be  ..<£.£ 
aid  upon  the  arm  or  le*  of  the  person  .o  whom  the  mfccuon  ,s  to  be 
crntmLioed.  There  is  no  r,,  l but  tins  , oease,  a«  "el!  as  the  s- 

pox.  may  he  cotnttSmica.ed  vav.ot"  w.  ys  ; the  most  protable  however 
l -ither  from  cotton  ruhbe.l  upon  the  -km.  ..  mennooed  above,  or  O 
i trodocin"  a little  of  the  sbatp  ho...  ur  tvl,  cO  d.stds  (torn  the  eye 


V , patient  in-o  t!v  blood.  It  « .«««*  ««  » ' that  such  patients 

as  have  been  ir.ocala.al  bad  the  disease  very  nuUy  ; "e  there.o.  v 
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OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  scarlet  fever  is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  pa- 
ent’s  skin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with  red 
me.  It  happens  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  is  most 
oraraon  towards  the  end  of  summer ; at  which  time  it  of- 
en  seizes  whole  families ; children  and  young  persons  are 
lost  subject  to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldness  and  shivering, 
without  any  violent  sickness.  Afterwards  the  skin  is  co- 
te, ed  with  red  spots,  which  are  broader,  more  florid,  and 
ess  uniform  than  the  measles.  They  continue  two  or  three 
nays,  and  then  disappear;  after  which  the  cuticle,  or  scari- 
kin,  falls  off. . 

There  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  medicine  in  this  His— 
ase.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within  doors,  to 
. bstain  from  flesh,  strong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to  drink 
reely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the 
>ody  must  be  kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clysters,  or 
mall  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A scruple  of  the  former, 
with  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or 
iiftener,  if  necessary. 

Children  and  young  persons  are  sometimes  seized  at  the 
beginning  of  this  disease  with  a kind  of  stupor  and  epilep- 
iic  fits.  In  this  case  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  bathed  in 
warm  water,  a large  blistering- plaster  applied  to  the  neck, 
.nd  a dose  of  the  syrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till 
! he  patient  recovers  *. 

The  scarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  so  mild  a na- 
ture. It  is  sometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  malignant 
.ymptoms,  in  which  case  it  is  always  dangerous.  In  the 
malignant  scarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  not  only  affected 
.vith  coldness  and  shivering,  but  with  langour,  sickness, 
md  great  oppression  ; to  these  succeed  excessive  heat,  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  with  a soreness  of  the  throat  ; the  pulse 
is  extremely  quick,  but  small  and  depressed;  the  bieath- 
ing  frequent  and  laborious ; the  skin  hot,  but  not  quite 
■dry  ; the  tongue  moist,  and  covered  with  a whitish  mucus 

the  pract.ce  were  more  general,  as  the  measles  have  of  late  become  very 
•faial.  ) ' , 

, * sydenham. 
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the  tonsils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the  eruption  ap- 
pears, it  brings  no  relief:  on  the  contrary,  the  symptom^ 
generally  grew  worse,  and  fresh  ones  come  on,  as  purging,! 
, delirium,  &-c. 

When  this  disease  is  taken  for  a simple  inflammation,! 
■and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and  cooling! 
1 medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only  medicinesl 
that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  case  are  cordials  and  an- 
tiseptics, as  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  snake  root,  and  the  | 
like.  The  treatment  must  be  in  general  similar  to  that  4 
of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  sore  \ 
throat  *.  . 
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When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever  is  ^ 
accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of  bile,  1 
either  by  vomit  or  stool,  the  fever  is  denominated  bilious.  I 
In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  end  of  summer,  and  ceases  towards  the  approach  - 
of  winter.  It  is  most  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  I 
especially  where  the  soil  is  marshy,  and  vjhen  gfeat  rains  | 
are  succeeded  by  sultry  heats.  Persons  who  work  without! 
doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  exposed  to  the  night  air,  are  \ 
tmost  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  beginning  i 
of  this  fever,  it  will  he  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to  put  the  4 
patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen  recommended  in  the 
inflammatory  fever.  The  saline  draught  may  likewise  be 
frequently  administered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept  open 
by  clysters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  should  re-  * 
mit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  seldom  be  necessary.  In 
this  case  a Vomit  may  be  administered,  and,  if  the  body  he 


* In  the  year.  1T74,  during  winter,  a very  bad  species  of  this  fever 
prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  cl  ieflv  among  young  people, 
eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a quinsey,  and  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  were  so  blended  with  others  of  a putrid  nature,  as  to 
vender  the  treatment  of  the  disease  very  difficult.  INI  any  of  the  patients, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  were  afflicted  with  large  swellings  of 
ihe  submaxiUary  glands,  and  not  a few  had  a suppuration  in  one  or  botij 
ears. 
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•mind,  a gentle  purge ; after  which  the  Peruvian  bark 
rill  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  case  ot  a violent  looseness,  the  patient  must  be  sup- 
orted  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartshorn,  and  the 
ke ; and  he  may  use  the  white  decoction  for  his  ordinary 
rink  *.  It  a bloody  flux  should  accompany  this  fever, 
must  be  treated  in  the  manner  recommended  under  the 
article  Dysentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does  not 
veat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving  him, 
iree  or  four  times  a-day,  a table  spoonful  of,  Miiidererus’ 
)irit  f,  mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink. 

II  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  malig- 
ant,  or  putrid  symptonis,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
le  patient  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
nder  these -diseases. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
elapse.  For  this  purpose  the  patient,  especially  towards 
le  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Pe- 
ivian  bark  for  some  time  after  he  is  well.  He  should 
kewise-  abstain  from  all  trashy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and 
very  kind j)f  flatulent  aliment. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

;f  the  erysipelas,  or  St  Anthony’s  fiPvE. 

rPIIS  disease,  which  in  some  parts  of  Britain  is  called 
the  rose , attacks  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
ost  common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Persons 
a sanguine  or  plethoric  habit  are  most  liable  to  it.  It 
ten  attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant  women ; and 
“ch  as  have  once  been  afflicted  with  it  are  very  liable  to 
tve  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary  disease,  and  at 
her  times  only  a symptom  of  some  other  malady.  Every 
irt  oi  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  erysipelas, 
^t  it  most  frequently  seizes  the  legs  or  face,  especially 


* See  Appendix,  White  Decoction. 
t See  Appendix,  Spirit  oj  Mindererus. 
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the  latter.  It  is  most  common  in  autumn,  or  when  hot 
weather  is  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. — The  erysipelas  may  be  occasioned  by  vio- 
lent passions  or  affections  of  the  mind;  as  fear,  anger,  &-c. 
When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree,  and  is 
immediately  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  so  that  the  perspiration 
is  suddenly  checked,  an  erysipelas  v/ill  often  ensue  *.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  drinking  to  exce  s,  by  conti- 
nuing too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be 
obstructed,  or  in  too  small  a quantity,  it  may  came  an  ery-j 
sipelas.  The  same  effect  will  follow  from  the  stoppage  of 
artificial  evacuations  ; as  issues,  setons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  erysipelas  attacks  with  shivering, 
thirst,  loss  of  strength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  heat, 
restlessness,  and  a quick  pulse  ; to  which  may  be  added 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  a delirium.  On  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  swelis,  becomes  red,  and 
small  pustules  appear  ; at  which  tune  the  fever  generally 
abates. 

When  the  erysipelas  seizes  the  foot,  the  parts  contiguous 
swell,  the  skin  shines;  and  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  will 
ascend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it-  swells,  appears  red,  and 
the  skin  is  covered  with  small  pustules  filled  with  clear 
water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  closed  with  the 
swelling  ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowsy, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  inflammation  or  the  brain. 

If  the  erysipelas  affects  the  breast,  it  swells  and  becomes 
exceedingly  bard,  with  great  pain,  and  is* apt  to  suppurate. 
There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on  the  side  affected, 

where  an  abscess  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  swelling  subsides,  the  heat  and 


* The  country  people  in  many  pails  of  Bri  ain  call  tins  disease  a Lla 
and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  01  ill  wind,  as  they  term  >1.  1 he 

truth  is/ they  often  lie  down  to  rest  them,  when  warm  and  ‘at  gueo,  vm 
on  the  damn  ground,  where  they  fall  asleep,  and  he  so  long  as  to  cat 
cold,  which  occasions  the  erysipelas.  /I  his  disease  may  m eed 
from  other  causes,  but  we  may  venture  io  say,  that  nme  t r.  e < ■ 1 
it  is  occ  isioned  by  cold' caught  alter  the  body  has  uccn  greatly  iwau 

or  fatigued. 
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ain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and  the 
uticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  scales,  the  danger  is  over. 

When  the  erysipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a very 
msible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the  red 
dour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in  a mor- 
iication.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discus- 
:d,  but  comes  to  a suppuration  ; in  which  case  fistulas, 
gangrene,  or  mortification,  often  ensue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  disease  are  commonly  carried  off  by 
:ie  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
id  sometimes  with  a delirium  and  great  drowsiness. — 
'hey  generally  die  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 
REGIMEN. — In  the  erysipelas  the  patient  must  neither 
?e  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  these  extremes 
all  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always  to  be  guard- 
il  against.  When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  will  be  sufficient 
) keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without  confining  him 
> bed,  and  to  promote  the  perspiration  by  diluting  liquors, 
-c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  slender,  and  of  a moderately  cool- 
igaiid  moistening  quality,  as  groat- gruel,  panado,  chick- 

n or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits,  &c. - 

voiding  flesh,  fiffi,  strong  drink,  spices,  pickles,  arid  all 
■ her  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  ; the 
•ink  may  be  barley-water,  an  infusion  of  elder-flowers, 
i mimon  whey,  and  such  like. 

But  if  the  pulse  be  low,  and  the  spirits  sink,  the  patient 
ust  be  supported  with  negus,  and  other  things  of  a cor- 
al nature.  His  food  may  be  sago  gruel  with  a little 
ine,  and  nourishing  broths  taken  in  small  quantities,  and 
ten  repeated.  Great  care  however  must  be  taken  not 
overheat  him.  > ' 

MEDICINE — In  this  disease  much  mischief  is  often 
one  by  medicine,  especially  by  external  applications, 
eople,  when  they  see  an  inflammation,  immediately 
ink  that  something  ought  to  be  applied  to  .it.  This  in- 
eed  is  necessary  in  large  phlegmons ; but  in  an  erysipe- 
s the  safer  course  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almost  all  oint- 
euts,  salves,  and  plasters,  being  of  a greasy  nature, 
nd  rather  to  obstruct  , and  rep-  than  promote  any  dis-  • 
lar£e  *rom  part.  At  the  beginning  of  tins  disease  it 
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is  neither  safe  to  promote  a suppuration,  nor  to  repel  thS 
matter  too  quickly.  The  erysipelas  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  soft  flannel,  are  the  safest 
applications  to  the  part.  These  not  only  defend  it  from 
the  external  air,  but  likewise  promote  the  perspiration, 
which  had  a great  tendency  to  carry  off  the  disease.  In 
Scotland  the  common  people  generally  'apply  a mealy 
cloth  to  the  parts  affected,  which  is  far  from  being  im- 
proper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  erysipelas  ; but  this  likewise  j 
requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be  high,  the  pulse 
hard  and  strong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it  will  be  proper 
to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity  must  be  regulated  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  operation  repeated  as  the  symptoms 
may  require.  If  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  strong 
liquors,  and  the  disease  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  absolute- 
ly necessary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water ; 
when  the  disease  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an  excel- 
lent effect.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the  head, 
and  seldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  . When  bathing! 
proves  ineffectual,  poultices,  or  sharp  sinapisms,  may  oe 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  cases  where  bleeding  is  requisite,  it  is  likewise  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  affected  bja 
emollient  clysters,  or  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.— 
Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  doses  of  nitre  in  tne 
erysipelas  ; but  nitre  seldom  sits  easy  on  the  stomach  whenM 
taken  in  large  doses.  It  is  however  one  of  the  best  medicines 
when  the  fever  and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may 
be  taken  in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a4 

day.  % 

When  the  erysipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  sei7.es  ^ 

the  head  so  as  to  occasion,  a delirium  or  stupor,  it  is  absQj 
lutely  necessary  {o  open  the  body.  If  clysters  and  m» 
purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effect,  stronger  ones  must 
given.  Blistering-plasters  must  likewise  be  applied  to  1 
neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  sharp  cataplasms  laid  to  ti.-v 
soles  of  the  feet. 
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When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  and  the 
irt  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 
omote  suppuration,  which  may  be  done  by  the  applica- 
jn  of  ripening  poultices,  with  saffron,  warm  fomentations^ 
id  such  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  parf.shews 
tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  ad- 
mistered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with  acids,  as  recomm- 
ended in  the  small-pox,  or  in  any  other  form  more  agree- 
de  to  the  patient.  It  must  not  however  be  trifled  with, 
the  patient's  life  is  at  stake.  A drachm  may  be  given 
eery  two  hours,  if  the  symptoms  be  threatening,  and 
oths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  or  the 
- icture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and 
squently  renewed.  It  may  likewise  be  proper  in  this  case 
apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  affect- 
l with  a strong  decoction  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  scorbutic  erysipelas,  which 
mtinues  for  a considerable  time,  it  will’onlv  be  necessary 
give  gentle  laxatives,  and  such  things  as  purify  the  blood 
id  promote  the  perspiration.  Thus,  after  the  inflamma- 
on  has  been  checked  by  opening  medicines,  the  decoction 
* woods  * may  be  drunk,  after  which  a course  of  bitters 
i ill  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  erysipelas* 

; lght  carefully  to  guard  against  all  violent  passions ; to  ab- 
; fin  from  strong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  viscid,  and  highly 
ourishing  food.  They  should  likewise  take  sufficient  ex- 
cise, carefully  avoiding  the,  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. — • 
'heir  food  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk,  and  such  fruits, 
erbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  ; and  their  drink 
mght  to  be  small-beer,  whey,  ,1 butter- milk,  and  such  like, 
i hey  should  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  long  costive.  If 
lat  cannot  be  prevented  by  suitable  diet,  it  jyill  be  proper 
> take  frequently  a gentle  dose  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar, 
ie  lenitive  electuary,  or  some  other  mild  purgative. 

* See  Appendix,  Dccoclicn  of  Woods* 
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C II  A P.  XXVI. 

©F  THE  PHRENITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

BRAIN. 

npHIS  is  sometimes  a primary  disease,  but  oftener  only 
a symptom  of  some  other  malady ; as  the  inflam  ma- 
tory,  eruptive,  or  spotted  fever,  &-c.  It  is  very  common 
however  as  a primary  disease  in  warm  climates,  and  is  mo,t 
incident  to  persons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The 
passionate,  the  studious,  and  those  whose  nervous  system 
is  irritable  in  a high  degree,  are  most  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES,- — This  disease  is  often  occasioned  by  night- 
watching,  especially  when  joined  with  hard  study  : it  may 
likewise  proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger;  grier,  or 
anxiety.  It  is  oiten  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  ot  usual 
evacuations  ; as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  the  customary 
discharges  of  women,  &e.  Such  as  imprudently  expose 
themselves  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  especially  by  sleeping 
without  doors  in  a hot  season  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
are  often  suddenly  seized  with  an  inflammation  ot  the  brain, 
so  as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are  impru- 
dently used  in  an  erysipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain 
is  sometimes  the  consequence.  It  may  likewise  be  occasion- 
ed by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or  bruises  upon  the 

head,  &c.  j 

SYMPTOMS The  symptoms  which  usually  precede 

a true  inflammation  ot  the  brain  are  pain  ot  the  head,  red- 
ness of  the  eyes,  a violent  flushing  of  the  face,  disturbed 
sleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great  dryness  of  the  skin,  cos- 
tiveness, a retention  of  urine,  a small  dropping  ot  blood 
from  the  nose,  singing  of  the  ears,  ancj  extreme  sensibility 
of  the  nervous  system. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  symptoms  in 
general  are  similar  to  those  ot  the  inflammatory  fevei.  - 
The  pulse  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and  trembling , 
but  sometimes  it  is  bard  and  contracted.  When  the  brain 
itself  is  inflamed, the  pulse  is  always  soft  and  low;  but  when 
the  inflammation  only  affects  the  integuments  ot  the  brain, 
viz,  the  dura  and  pia  matter,  it  is  hard.  A remailca 
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iidcness  of  hearing  is  a common  symptom  of  this  disease; 
it  that  seldom  continues  long.  Another  usual  symptom 
a great  throbbing  or  pulsation  m the  arteries  o t K : ne^. 

,d  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is_  often  mack  and  ch)  , 
■t  the  patient  seldom  complains  of  thirst,  and  even  lo- 
ses drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  such  objects  as 
Ive  before  made  a deep  impression  on  it  : ana  sometimes, 
om  a sullen  silence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a sudden 

xite  outrageous.  „ , , 

A constant  trembling  and  starting  of  the  tendons  is  an 

favourable  symptom,  as  are  also  a suppression  Ox  unne^ 
total  want  of  sleep;  a constant  spitting;  a gnn  mg  oj. 
ie  teeth  which  last  may  he  considered  as  a kind  ot  con- 
alsion.  ' When  a pbrenitis  succeeds  an  inflammation  ot 
le  lung*  of  the  intestines,  or  of  the  throat,  &-c.  it  is  ow- 
ns to  a’ translation  of  the  disease  from  these  parts  to  the 
rain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This' shews  the  neces- 
ty  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  ol  repellents  m 

11  inflammatory  diseases.  n . . 

The  favourable  symptoms  are,  a free  perspiration,  a 
opious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  the  bleeding 
lies,  a plentiful  discharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fak  a co- 
ious  sediment.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  carried  off  by  a 
lose  ness,  and  in.  women  by  an  excessive  flow  of  the 


lenses.  • , . r . 

As  this  disease  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  re- 
quires the  most  speedy  applications.  When  it  is  prolong- 
d,  or  improperly  treated,  it  sometimes  ends  m madness,  or 
kind  of  stupidity"  which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  viz. 
o lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to  retard 

he  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet. 
Company,  noise,  and  every  thing  that  affects  the  semes, 
r,r  disturbs  the  imagination,  increases  the  disease.  Even 
oo  much  light  is  hurtful ; for  which  reason  the  patient  o 
ihamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  should,  net- 
her be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  necessary 

0 exclude  the  company  ot  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has 

1 tendency  to  sooth  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither  ought 
die  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark,  lest  it  should 
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occasion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which  is  too  often  the  con 
sequence  of  this  disease.  ' 

The  patient  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  soothed  and  hu 
mo  are  d in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will  ruffle  his  mind 
and  increase  his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls  for  thin-s 
•w  are  not  to  fie  obtained,  or  which  might  prove  hurt- 

t0  be  P°,SLtlvdy  denied  them>  but  rather  put 
off  with  the  promise  of  having  them  as  soon  as  they  can  he 

obtained,  or  by  some  other  excuse.  A little  of  any  thin 2 
that  the  mind  is  set  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  will 
huu  the  patient  less  than  a positive  refusal.  In  a word 
whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  used  to  be  delighted  with  when 
m ealth,  may  here  be  tried,  as  pleasing  stories,  soft  music,; 
or  W a ever  bas  a tendency  to  sooth  the  passions  and  com- 
pose the  mind.  Bcerhaave  proposes  several  mechanical 
expermients  for  this  purpose ; as  the  soft  noise  of  water  dis- 
ti  mg  by  drops  into  a bason,  and  the  patient  trying-  to 

reckfn  them.  &c.  Any  uniform  sound,  if  low  and  conti- 
nued has  a tendency  to  procure  sleep,  and  consequently 
may  be  of  service.  J 

. The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  fa- 
rinaceous substances:  as  panado,  and  water  gruel  sharp- 
ened with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe  fruits, 
roasted  or  boiled,  jellies,  preserves,  &c.  .The  drink  small, 
diluting,  and  cooling;  as  whey,  barley-water,  or  decoc- 
tions ot  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render 
the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewise  more  beneficial  as 
they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDIC  [NE.  In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nothing 
more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose.  When  this  comes  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, it  is  by  no  means  to  be  stopped,  but  rather  promoted, 
by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.— * 
M hen  bleeding  at  the  nose  does  not  happen  spontaneously, 
it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a straw,  or  any  other  sharp* 
body,  up  the  nostril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the 
head  : but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed, 
we  would  recommend  in  its  stead  bleeding  in  the  jugular 
veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulse  and  spirits  are  so  low, 
that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may 
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e applied  to  the  temples.  The^e  not  only  draw  off  the 
!ood  more  gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the 
art  affected,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  is 
kkewise  of  great  service,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
romoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  the  bleeding 
lies,  and  that  discharge  has  been  stopped,  every  method 
rust  be  tried  to  restore  it;  as  the  application  of  leeches  to 
le  parts,  sitting  over  the  steams  of  warm  water,  sharp  clys- 
rrs,  or  suppositories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock 
lilt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occasioned  by  the 
oppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the 
lenses,  issues,  setons,  or  such  like,  all  means  must  he 
sed  to  restore  them  as  soon  as  possible,  or  to  substitute 
fthers  in  their  stead. 

The  patient’s  body  must  be  kept  open  by  stimulating- 
fysters  or  smart  purges  ; and  small  quantities  of  nitre 
jght  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or 
iree  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  case  be  dangerous,  may  be 
^ed  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  should  be  shaved  and  frequently  rubbed  with 
:negar  and  rose-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this  mixture 
'.ay  likewise  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The  feet  ought 
,equently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  soft  poul- 
rces  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept  constantly  applied  to 
lem. 

It  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  and  does  not  yield  to  these 
ledicines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a blistering-plaster 
I > the  whole  head. 


c II  A P.  a XXVII. 

F THE  OPHTHALMIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 

THE  EYES. 


rHISdiscase  may  be  occasioned  by  external  injuries- 
as  bl0W3>  burns,  bruises,  and  the  like.  It  may  likewise 

; lf  r dust’  fiuicklime-  °r  other  substances,  get- 
ng  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often  caused  by  the  stoppage  of 
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customary  evacuations ; as  the  healing  of  old  sores,  dry- 
ing up  of  issues,  the  suppressing  of  gentle  morning  sweats, 
or  of  the  sweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  exposure  to  the 
night  air,  especially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  w hatcver 
suddenly  checks  the  perspiration,  esnecially  after  the  body 
has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  cause  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  Viewing  snow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long 
lime,  or  looking  stedfastly  at  the  sun,  a clear  fire,  or  any 
bright,  object,  will  likewise  occasion  this  malady.  A sudden 
transition  from  darkness  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have 
the  same  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occasions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  than  night-watching,  especially  reading  or  writing 
by  candle  light.  Drinking  spirituous  liquors,  and  excess 
of  venery,  are  likewise  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The 
acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  several  kinds  of  fuel,  are 
also  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a scrophu- 
ious  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the 
eyes.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  epidemic,  especially  after 
wet  seasons  ';  and  1 have  frequently  known  it  prove  infec- 
tious, particularly  to  those  who  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  the  patient.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  moist  air,  or 
living  in  low  damp  houses,  especially  in  persons  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  such  situations.  In  children  it  often 
proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  scabbed  heads, 
a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  discharge  ot  that 
kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  succeed  the  small- 
pox or  measles,  especially  in  children  of  a scrophulous 

habit.  I 

SYMPTOMS. — An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  attend- 
ed with  acute  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling.  I he 
patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  sometimes  he 
feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with  a 
thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes, 
■or  thinks  he  sees  flies  dancing  before  him.  lhe  eyes  aie 
filled  with  a scalding  rheum,  which  rushes  forth  in  great 
quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The 
pulse  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  some  degree  of 
fever.  When  the  disease  is  violent,  the  neighbouring 
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arts  swell,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pulsation  in  the 
mporal  arteries,  &-c. 

A slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  especially  from  an 
eternal  cause,  is  easily  cured  ; but  when  the  disease  is 
olent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  specks  upon 
le  eyes,  or  dimness  of  sight,  and  sometimes  total  blind- 
ess. 

If  the  patient  be  seized  with  a looseness,  it  has  a good 
feet  ; and  when  the  inflammation  passes  from  one  eye  to 
lother,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no  unfavourable 
'inptom.  But  when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  a 
olent  pain  of  the  head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient 
in  danger  of  losing  his  sight. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet,  unless  in  scrophulous  cases, 
m hardly  be  too  spare,  especially  at  the  beginning.  The 
itient  must  abstain  from  every  thing  of  a heating  nature. 
Lis  food  should  consist  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak 
roths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm- 
a,  common  whey,  and  such  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  must  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes 
iaded  by  a cover,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but  not  to 
cess  upon  the  eyes.  Ide  should  not  look  at  a candle, 
e fire,  or  any  luminous  object  ; and  ought  to  avoid  all 
:ioke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may 
t.use  coughing,  sneezing,  or  vomiting.  Fie  should  be 
cpt  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or 
* ind,  and  encouraging  sleep  as  much  as  possible. 
MEDICINE.— This  is  one  of  those  diseases  wherein 
eat  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications.  Almost 
rery  person  pretends  to  be  possessed  of  a remedy  for  the 
ire  of  sore  eyes.  These  remedies  generally  consist  of 
'e- waters  and  ointments,  with  ©thcr  external  applications, 
hich  do  mischief  twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good, 
eopie  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  use 
ch  things,  as  even  the  pressure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
eases the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a.  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes*,  is  al- 
ays  necessary.  This  should  be  performed  as  near  the 
irt  affected  as  possible.  An  adult  may  lose  ten  or  twelve 
mces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  ^ein,  and  the  operation 
ay  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
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If  it  should  not  be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the 
same  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  pari 
of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under  ‘he 
eyes,  with  good  effect.  .The  wounds  must  be  su  tie  red  to 
bleed  for  some  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  stop  soon,  it 
may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths  dipt  in  warm 
water.  In  obstinate  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
this  operation  several  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a small  dose  of  Glau- 
ber’s salts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  second  or  third 
day,  or  a decoction  of  tamarinds  with  senna.  If  these  be 
not  agreeable,  gentle  doses  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a little 
of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other  mild  purgative,  will 
answer  the  same  end.  The  patient  at  the  same  time  must 
drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak 
diluting  liquor.  He  ought  likewise  to  take,  at  bed- time, 
a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perspiration.  His  feet  and  legs  must  frequently  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  shaved  twice  or 
thrice  a- week,  and  afterwards  washed  in  cold  water.  This 
has  often  a remarkably  good  effect. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  these  evacuations, 
blistering-plasters  must  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind 
the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for  some  time 
by  the  mild  blistering-ointment.  1 have  seldom  kn  vil 
these,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  most 
obstinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes ; but  tor  this  purpose 
it  is  often  necessary  to  continue  the  discharge  for  several 
weeks. 

When  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  I have 
seen  very  extraordinary  effects  from  a ^eton  in  the  neck 
or  between  the  shoulders,  especially  the  latter.  It  should 
be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  ol  thd 
spine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the  shoulder-blades.  It 
may  be  dressed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  basilicon.  I have 
known  patients,  who  had  been  blind  tor  a considerable 
time,  recover  sight  by  means  of  a selon  placed  as  abo\c. 
When  the  seton  is  put  across  the  neck,  it  soon  wears  out, 
and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublesome  than  between 
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e shoulders ; besides,  it  leaves  a disagreeable  mark,  and 
>es  not  discharge  so  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great,  a 
ultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  sweet  oil  or  fresh 
ittef,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  least  ail  night ; and 
ey  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water  in  the 
anting. 

: If  the  patient  cannot  sleep,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two 
ioonfuls  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  over  night  more  or  less 
cording  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 

Alter  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  still  re- 
rin  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every  night 
d morning  with  cold  water  and  a little  brandy,  six  parts 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method  should  be 
ntrived  by  which  the  eye  can  be  quite  immersed  in  the 
andy  and  water,  where  it  should  be  kept  for  some  time, 
have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar, 
good  a strengthens  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  most  ce- 
mated  chollyriums. 

\When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a scrc- 
ulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obstinate.  In  this 
se  the  patient’s  diet  must  not  be  too  low,  and  be  may 
allowed  to  drink  small  negus,  or  now  and  then  a glass 
■ wine.  The  most  proper  medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark, 
lich  may  either  be  given  in  substance,  or  prepared  in  the 
lowing  manner : 

’Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two  drachms1 
Winter  s bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  English  quart  of 
j itei  to  a pint ; when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long  enough. 

I d half  an  ounce  oi  liquorice-root  sliced.  Let  the  liquor 
strained.  Two,  three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  accor- 
f ig  to  the  age  of  tne  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
f les  a-day.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  fnedi- 
| ie  should  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  sooner  performed 
r some  than  in  others  ; but  in  general  it  requires  a consi- 
rable  time  to  produce  any  lasting  effects. 

! Dr  Cheyne  says,1  “ That  /Ethiops  mineral  never  fails 
obstinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  scrophulous 
es,  it  given  in  a sufficient  dose,  and  duly  persisted  in.” 
lcre  *s  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  preparations  of  mcr- 
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cury  may  be  of  singular  service  in  ophthalmias  of  long  con- 
tinuance, but  they  ought  always  to  be  administered  with 
the  greatest  caution,  or  by  persons  of  skill  in  physic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes,  to  see 
if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  pressing  upon  them  *. 
These  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking  them  out  with  a 
pair  of  small  pincers. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease, 
ought  constantly  to  have  an  issue  in  one  or  both  arms. 
Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  such  persons.  They  ought  likewise  to  live 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  avoiding  strong  liquor,  and 
every  thing  of  a heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid 
the  night-air  and  late  studies  f . 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

THROAT. 


HIS  disease  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  fre- 


quently attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  is  most  fatal  to  young  people  of 
a sanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES, — In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  same  causes 
as  other  inflammatory  disorders,  viz.  an  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, or  whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood.  An  in- 
flammation of  the  throat  is  often  occasioned  by  omitting 
some  part  of  the  covering  usually  worn  about  the  neck,  by 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or 
walking  against  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that 
greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  like- 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditiously  removed 
by  passing  a small  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lib  and  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
In  some  places,  the  peasants  do  this  very  ellectually,  by  using  their  tongue 
in  the  same  manner. 

•f  As  most  people  are  fond  of  using  eye-waters  and  ointments  in  this 
and  other  diseases  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inserted  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved forms  of  these  medicines  in  the  Appendix.  See  Appendix,  Ey&* 
water,  and  Eye-salve. 
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ise  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any 
istomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  speaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever  strains  the 
roat,  may  likewise  cause  an  inflammation  of  that  organ, 
lave  often  known  the  quinsey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  com- 
r.nions,  who,  after  sitting  long  in  a warm  room,  drinking 
>t  liquors,  and  singing  with  vehemence,  were  so  impru- 
:Dt  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  night  air.  Sitting  with 
>2t  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occa- 
:m  this  malady.  It  is  likewise  frequently  occasioned  by 
nntinuing  long  in  a moist  place,' sitting  near  an  open  win- 
>w,  sleeping  in  a damp  bed,  sitting  in  a room  that  has  been 
iwly  plastered,  S&c.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have 
sore  throat  if  they  sit  even  but  a short  time  in  a room  that 
is  been  lately  washed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewise  inflame  the  throat, 
id  occasion  a quinsey.  It  may  also  proceed  from  bones, 
ns,  or  other  sharp  substances  sticking  in  the  throat,  or 
om  the  caustic  fumes  of  metals,  or  minerals,  as  arsenic, 
itimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the  . breath.  This  disease  is 
'metiines  epidemic  and  infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  evi- 
mt  from  inspection,  the  parts  appearing  red  and  swelled  ; 
;sides,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  swallowing.  His 
ulse  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  symptoms  of  a fever. — 

‘ blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat, 
a whitish  colour,  and  the  patient  spits  a tough  phlegm, 
.s  the  swelling  and  inflammation  increase,  the  breathing 
ad  swallowing  become  more  difficult ; the  pain  affects 
le  ears ; the  eyes  generally  appear  red  ; and  the  face 
veils.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep  himself  in  an 
:ect  posture,  being  in  danger  of  suffocation  ; there  is  a 
anstant  nausea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  and  the  drink, 
istead  of  passing  into  the  stomach,  is  often  returned  by 
te  nose.  The  patient  is  sometimes  starved  at  last,  merely 
;om  inability  to  swallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  straitness  of  the 
reast,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though  the 
ain  in  swallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the  patient 
•reathes  easy,  there  is  not  so  much  danger.  An  external 
welling  is  no  unfavourable  symptom  • but  if  it  suddenly 
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Falls,  and  the  disease  affects  the  breast,  the  danger  is  verv 
great.  When  a quinsey  is  the  consequence  of  some  other 
disease,  which  lias  already  weakened  the  patient,  his  situ- 
ation is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a swell- 
ed tongue,  a pale,  ghastly  countenance,  and  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  are  fatal  symptoms. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in  all  re- 


spects the  same  as  in  the  pleurisy,  or  peripneumony.  The 
food  must  be  light,  and  in  small  quantity,  and  the  drink 
plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  patient  be  kept  easy  and 
quiet.  Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of 
the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  should  not  even  attempt 
to  speak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of  warmth  as 
to  promote  a constant,  gentle  sweat,  is  proper.  When 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raised  a little 
higher  than  usual. 

It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm  ; 
for  which  purpose  several  folds  of  soft  flannel  may  be  wrapt 
round  it.  That  alone  will  often  remove  a slight  complaint 
of  the  throat,  especially  if  applied  in  due  time.  We  can- 
not here  omit  observing  the  propriety  of  a custom  which 
prevails  among  the  peasants  of  Scotland.  When  they  feel 
any  uneasiness  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a stocking  about  it 
all  night.  So  effectual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many  places 
it  passes  for  a charm,  and  the  stocking  is  applied  with  par- 
ticular ceremonies : the  custom,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
a good  one,  and  should  never  be  neglected.  When  the 
throat  has  been  thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief 
or  a piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be 
removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much  in 
esteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;-  and  indeed  it  is  of 
some  use.  It  should  be  almost  constantly  kept  in  the  mouth, 
and  swallowed  down  leisurely.  It  may  likewise  be  mixed 
in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulber- 
ries, may  be  used  in  its  stead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may 
be  made  of  sage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or 
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r adding  to  half  an  English  pint  of  the  pectoral  decoction 
•o  or  three  spoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
rrant  jelly.  This  may  he  used  three  or  four  times  a-day ; 
d if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  viscid  phlegm,  the 
rgle  may  be  rendered  more  sharp  and  cleansing,  by  add- 
g to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.  Some 
commend  gargles  made  of  a decoction  of  the  leaves  or 
rk  of  the  black  currant-bush ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be 
id,  these  are  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  disease  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing  the 
?t  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent:  that 
actice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  neglected.  If  people 
ere  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats  with 
■ nnel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to 
e a spare  diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of 
is  disease,  it  would  seldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or 
attended  with  any  danger ; but  when  these  precautions 
3 neglected,  and  the  disease  becomes  violent,  more  power- 
l medicines  are  necessary. 

'MEDICINE. — An  Inflammation  of  the  throat  being  a 
nst  acute  and  dangerous  distemper,  which  sometimes  takes 
the  patient  very  suddenly,  it  will  be  proper,  as  soon  as 
i symptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the 
jUlar  vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumstances 
[uire. 

! The  body  should  likewise  be  kept  gently  open.  This 
.y  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary 
nk  a decoction  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  small  doses  of 
abarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in  the  erysipelas. — 
lese  may  be  increased  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
nt, and  repeated  till  they  have  the  desired  effect. 

[ have  often  known  very  good  effects  from  a bit  of  sal 
tnel,  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth  and  swallow- 
down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes  the  discharge  of 
iva,  by  which  means  it  answers  the  end  of  a gargle, 
iile  at  the  same  time  it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the 
charge  of  urine,  &~c. 

1 he  throat  ought  likewise  to  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice 
lay  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This  seldom 
Is  to  produce  some  good  effects.  At  the  same  time  the 
ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with  wool  or  flannel, 
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to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  the  skill,  as  this  ap- 
plication renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other  external  ap- 
plications are  recommended  in  this  disease,  as  a swallow’s 
nest,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew’s  ears,  album 
Graecum,  S^c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  these  to 
be  preferable  to  a common  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we 
shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a specific  in  this 
disease.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  pouxler  may  be 
made  into  an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- berries,  or 
the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dose,  and  repeated  occasionally*. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in  violent 
inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  beneficial ; and  in  bad 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  a blistering-plaster  quite  a- 
cross  the  throat,  so  as  toyreach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the 
plasters  are  taken  off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running 
by  the  application  of  issue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation 
is  gone  ; otherwise,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will 
be  in  danger  of  a relapse. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a suppura- 
tion seldom  happens.  This  however  is  sometimes  the  case, 
dn  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When  the  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a sup- 
puration will  ensue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the 
steam  of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or 
the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  likewise  to  be  applied  out- 
wardly, and  the  patient  may  keep  a roasted  fig  constancy 
in  his  mouth. 

It  sometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that 
the  swelling  is  so  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  getting  down  into  the  stomach.  In  this  case  the  pa- 
'tient  must  inevitably  perish,  unless  he  can  be  supported  in 
some  other  way.  This  can  only  be  done  by  nourishing 
clysters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  &c.  Patients  have 
often  been  supported  by  these  for  several  days,  till  the  tu- 
mour has  broke  ; and  afterwards  they  have  recovered.  , 

Not  only  the  swallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is  often 
prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  case  nothing  can  save 
the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  treacbea  or  wind-pipe. 
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s that  lias  been  often  done  with  success,  no  person,  in 
ch  desperate  circumstances,  ought  to  hesitate  a moment 
out  the  operation ; but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  by 
airgeon,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  any  directions  a- 
ut  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  swallowing  is  not  attended  with  an 
ute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to  an  ob- 
•uction  of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only  requires 
.at  the  part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat  frequently 
rgled  with  something  that  may  gently  stimulate  the 
. ands,  as  a decoction  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ; 
which  may  be  added  a little  mustard,  or  a small  quali- 
fy of  spirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  used  where 
ere  are  signs  of  an  inflammation.  This  species  of  angina 
-s  various  names  among  the  common  people,  as  the  pap 
the  throat , the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  op'  the  ears , 
c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift  the  patient  up 
r the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thrust  their  fingers  under  his 
ws,  &c.  all  which  practices  are  at  best  useless,  and  often 
irtful. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  inflammations  of  the  throat,  in 
;der  to  avoid  that  disease,  ought  to  live  temperate.  Such 
• do  not  chuse  to  observe  this  rule,  must  have  frequent  re- 
urse  to  purging  and  other  evacuations,  to  discharge  the 
perfluous  humours.  They  ought  likewise  to  beware  of 
tching  cold,  and  should  abstain  from  aliment  and  medi- 
nes  of  an  astringent  or  stimulating  nature. 

’Violent  exercise,  by  increasing  the  motion  and  force  of 
e blood,  is  apt  to  occasion  an  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
pecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drunk  immediately  after  it,  or 
e body  suffered  suddenly  to  cool.  Those  who  would 
oid  this  disease  ought  therefore,  after  speaking  aloud, 
lging,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any 
ing  that  may  strain  the  throat,  or  increase  the  circula- 
'n  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradual- 

, and  to  wrap  some  additional  coverings  about  their 
:cks. 

; I have  often  known  persons  who  had  been  subject  to 
re  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only 
~uring  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  constantly  about 
eir  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  shoes,  a flannel  waist- 
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coat,  or  the  like.  These  may  seem  trifling*,  but  they  have, 
great  effect.  There  is  danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off,! 
after  persons  have  been  accustomed  to  them  ; but  surely 
the  inconveniency  of  using  such  things  for  life,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  neglecc 
of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the 
throat  continue  swelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous. 
This  complaint  is  not  easily  removed,  and  is  often  render- 
ed  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  application  of  strong  sti- 
mulating and  styptic  medicines.  The  best  method  is  to 
keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day,  with  a decoc- 
tion of  figs  sharpened  a little  with  the  elixir  or  spirit  of  vi- 
triol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  OPv  PUTRID. 
ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT, 

This  kind  of  quinsey  is  but  little  known  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  fa- 
tal in  the  more  southern  counties.  Children  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than 
those  who  are  hardy  and  robust.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  au- 
tumn, and  is  most  frequent  after  a long  course  of  damp  or 
sultry  weather. 

CAUSES. — This  is  evidently  a ^contagious  distemper, 
and  is  generally  communicated  by  infection.  Whole  fa- 
milies, and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive  the  infection 
from  one  person.  This  ought  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  against  going  near  such  patients  as  labour  under  the 
disorder ; as  by  that  means  they  endanger,  npt  only  their 
own  lives,  but  likewise  those  of  their  friends  and  connec- 
tions. Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fe- 
vers, may  likewise  occasion  the  putrid  ulcerous  sore  throat, 
as  unwholesome  air,  damaged  provisions,  neglect  of  clean- 
liness, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of  shivering 
and  heat.  The  pulse  is  quick,  but  low  and  unequal,  and 
generally  continues  so,  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  The  patient  complains  greatly  of  weakness  and 
oppression  of  the  breast  3 his  spirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt 
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faint  away  when  set  upright ; he  is  troubled  with  a tiau- 
i,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging.  The  two  lat- 
■ are  most  common  in  children.  The  eyes  appear  red 
d watery,  and  the  face  swells.  The  urine  is  at  first  pale 
d crude  : but,  as  the  disease  advances,  it  turns  more  o£ 
yellow  is  , 1 colour.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally 
fist, 'which  distinguishes  this  from  an  inflammatory  dis— 
se.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat  it  appears  swelled, 
id  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale,  or  ash- coloured  spots,  how- 
er,  are  here  and  there  intersoersed,  and  sometimes  one 
oad  patch  or  spot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white 
lour,  surrounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  These 
litish  spots,  or  sloughs,  cover  so  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorescence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
cast,  and  fingers,  about  the  second  or  third  day,  is  a com- 
an symptom  of  this  disease.  When  it  appears,  the  purg- 
5 and  vomiting  generally  cease. 

'There  is  often  a slight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the  face 
quently  appears  bloated,  and  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  red 
id  inflamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a disagreeable  pu- 
li smell,  and  his  breath  is  very  offensive. 

IThe  putrid,  ulcerous  sore  throat  may  be  distinguished 
m the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and  looseness  with 
fich  it  is  generally  ushered  in  ; the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat 
vered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; and  by  the  excessive 
lakness  of  the  patient ; with  other  symptoms  of  a putrid 
1 er. 

Unfavourable  symptoms  are,  an  obstinate  purging,  ex- 
me  weakness,  dimness  of  the  sight,  a livid  or  black  co- 
ir of  the  spots,  and  frequent  shiverings,  with  a weak* 
ttering  pilbe.  if  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  suddenly 
appears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  colour,  with  a discharge 
biood  from  the  nose  or  mbuth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 
:[f  a gentle  sweat  break  out  about  the  third  or  fourth 
7,  and  continue  with  a slow,  firm,  and  equal  pulse  ; if 
; sloughs  cast  off  in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear  clean 
1 florid  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  the  breathing  is  soft  and 
e,  with  a lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reason  to 
3e  for  a salutary  crisis. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  and 
the  most  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint  when 
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taken  out  of  it.  His  food  must  be  nourishing  and  restora- 
tive ; as  sago-gruel,  with  red  wine,  jellies,  strong  broths,  $ 
His  drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antiseptic  * 
quality  ; as  red-wine  negus,  white  wine-whey,  and  such  f 
like. 

MEDICINE. — The  medicine  in  this  kind  of  quinsey  ! 
is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper  in  the  in-  i 
flammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  £kc.  | 
which  weaken  the  patient,  must  be  avoided.  Cooling 
medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  are  likewise  hurtful.  ! 
Strengthening,  cordials  alone  can  be  used  with  safety  ; and  j 
these  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  nausea,  or  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  the  patient  must  drink  an  infusion  of  green 
tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  cardans  benidictus,  in  order  to 
cleanse  the  stomach.  If  these  are  not  sufficient,.  he  may 
take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any 
other  gentle  voftiit. 

If  the  disease  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  with  an 
infusion  of  sage  and  rose  leaves,  to  a gill  of  which  may  be 
added  a spoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as 
will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; buc  when  the  symptoms  .are 
urgent,  the  sloughs  large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very 
offensive,  the  following  gargle  may  be  used : 

To  six  or  seven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  dec  action,  when 
boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-root ; let  it  boil 
for  some  time,  and  afterwards  strain  the  liquor  ; to  which 
add  two  ounces  of  white-wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  ot  line 
honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh.  This 
ought  not  only  to  be  used  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  should 
frequently  be  injected  with  a syringe  to  clean  the  throat, 
before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method 
is  peculiarly  necessary  for  children,  who  cannot  use  a 
gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently  receives 
into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the  steams 
of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey.  _ ij 

But  when  the  putrid  symptoms  run  high,  and  the.  dis- 
ease is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can 
be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be  ta- 
ken in  substance,  if  the  patient’s  stomach  will  bear  it- 
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not,  an  ounce  of  bark,  grossly  powdered,  with  two  drachms 
Virginian  snake  root,  may  be  boiled  in  an  English  pint 
id  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint ; to  which  a tea-spoonful 
the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea- 
ipful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  lour  hours.  Blistering 
asters  are  very  beneficial  m this  disease,  especially  when 
e patient’s  pulse  and  spirits  are  low.  They  may  be  ap- 
ied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part 
the  heck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublesome,  it  will  be  pro- 
er  to  give  the  patient  two  table-spooni uls  of  the  saline  jidip 
eery  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinnamon  will 
: very  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink,  especially  if  an  equal 
lantity  of  red-wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  case  of  a violent  looseness,  the  size  of  a nut-meg  of 
ascordium,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be  taken  two 
three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

If  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  happens,  the  steams 
warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nostrils  fre- 
tently ; and  the  drink  must  be  sharpened  with  spirits  of 
triol,  or  tincture  of  roses. 

I In  case  of  a strangury,  the  belly  must  be  fomented  with 
irm  water,  and  emollient  clysters  given  three  or  four  times 
^ay. 

.After  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  over,  the  body  should 

II  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives ; as  manna,  senna, 
ubarb,  or  the  like. 

i If  great  weakness  and  dejection  of  spirits,  or  night-sweats, 
th  other  symptoms  of  a consumption,  should  ensue,  we 
mid  advise  the  patient  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Peru- 
in  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently 
glass  of  generous  wine.  These,  together  with  a milk-diet, 
d riding  on  horseback,  are  the  most  likely  means  for  re- 
vering his  strength. 
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T has  already  been  observed,  that  colds  are  the  effect  qf 
an  obstructed  perspiration  ; the  common  causes  of  which 
we  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  shall  not 
here  repeat  them.  Neither  shall  we  spend  time  in  enume- 
rating all  the  various  symptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  prefty 
generailyvknown.  It  may  not  however  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that  almost  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only  dif- 
fers in  degree  from  some  of  those  that  have  already  been 
treated  of. 

No  age,  sex,  or  constitution,  is  exempted  from  this  dis- 
ease ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or  regimen 
to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate  are  liable 
to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greatest  circumspection  de- 
fend them  at  ail  times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  hu- 
man body  could  be  kept  constantly  in  an  uniform  degree 
of  warmth,  such  a thing  as  catching  ccld  would  be  impos- 
sible : but  as  that  cannot  be  effected  by  any  means,  the  per- 
spiration must  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such  changes,] 
however,  when  small,  do  not  affect  the  health  ; but,  when 
great,  they  must  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppression  of  the  breast,  a stuffing  of  the  nose, 
unusual  weariness,  pain  of  the  head,  ,&c.  give  ground  to 
believe  that  the  perspiration  is  obstructed,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  person  has  caught  cold,  he  ought  imme- 
diately to  lessen  his  diet,  at  least  the  usual  quantity  of  his 
solid  food,  and  .to  abstain  from  all  strong  liquors.  Instead 
of  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourishing  diet,  he  may 
eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado, 
gruels,  and  such  like.  His  drink  may  be  water-gruel  sweet- 
ened with  a little  honey : an  infusion  of  balm,  or  linseed 
sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  ; a decoction 
of  barley  and  liquorice,  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool, 
-diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  supper  should  be  light  ; as  small  posset, 
or  v/atcr- gruel  sweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toasted 


bread  in  it.  If  honey  should  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
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is  gruel  may  be  sweetened  with  treacle  or  coarse  sugar, 
id  sharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Those  who  have 
:en  accustomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take  wine-whey 
stead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  sweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  usual  a-bed,  and  to 
icourage  a gentle  swTeat,  which  is  easily  brought  on  to- 
ards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm  di- 
ting  liquor.  I have  often  known  this  practice  carry  off  a 
ad  in  one  day,  which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  ne- 
ected,  would  have  cost  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
aed  him  for  some  months.  Would  people  sacrifice  a 
tie  time  to  ease  and  warmth,  and  practice  a moderate 
giee  of  abstinence  when  the  first  symptoms  of  a cold  ap- 
ar,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  most  of  the  bad  effects 
aich  flow  from  an  obstructed  perspiration  might  be  pre- 
nted.  But,  after  the  disease  has  gathered  strength  by 
lay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A pleu- 
y,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
e the  common  effects  of  colds  which  have  either  been  to- 
Jy  neglected  or  treated  improperly. 

Mirny  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk.  But 
s,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  is  a1  very  hazardous  experiment. 

) doubt  it  may  sometimes  succeed,  by  suddenly  jrestor- 
> tae  perspiration  ; but  when  there  is  any  degree  of  in- 
:m mation,  which  is  frequently  the  case,strong° liquors,  in- 
ad  o*  removing  the  malady  will  increase  it.  By  this 

am  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflamma- 
y fever. 


V\  hen  those  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have  the 
sfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  a day 
two,  m ■ order  to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  take  a 

e n-p‘clne  ; by  which  -means  the  disorder  is  often  so 
;ravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a long-time,  or  even  to 
..der  them  ever  after  unable  to  sustain  hard  labotf- 
t even  such  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
°L  ljlemselves,  are  often  top  hardy  to  do  it ; they 
° ,fS pise  “ids  and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about, 

nee  t i i “f'"n  7 What  tliey  cal1  a c™mon  cold.— 

t is,  that  coals  destroy  such  numbers  of  mankind  — 

i at  lcn-nhXdeiPISed’  theJ-  Sather  strenSth  from  delay, 
n°th  the?  bccomi5  evincible.  We  often  see  this 
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verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lose  a day  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  business,  throw  away  their  lives  by  pur- 
suing their  journey,  even  in  the  severest  weather,  with  this 
disease  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much  in- 
dulged. When  a person,  for  every  slight  cold,  shuts  him- 
self up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities  of  warm 
liquor,  it  may  occasion  such  a general  relaxation  of  the 
solids  as  will  not  be  easily  removed.  It  will  therefore^be 
proper,  when  the  disease  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is 
mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  gentle  exer- 
cise ; as  walking,  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage, 
Sec.  An  obstinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  exercise  and  a proper  regimen  of  the 
diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a great  ten- 
dency to  restore  the  perspiration.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwise  it  will  do  butt# 
It  should  never  be  much  warmer  than  the  blood,  and  tl  « 
patient  should  go  immediately  to  bed  after  using  it.  Bath- 
ing the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking 
warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,'  will  sooner  take 
off  a spasm,  and  restore,  the  perspiration,  than  all  the  hot 
sudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  Uiis  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  removing  a common  cold  ; and  if  this  couise  be 
taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will  seldom  fail. 

But  when  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  abstinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the 
approach  of  some  other  disease,  as  an  inflammation  of  me 
breast,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulse  there- 
fore be  hard  and  frequent,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
-patient  complains  of  his  head  or  breast,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  m 
the  scarlet  fever  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give  » 

stool.  i-  • i J 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  put  a Diisteling  plaster  oj 

the  back,  to  give  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  mi xturl 
every  two  hours,  and  in  short  to  treat  the  patient  in  all  re- 
spects as  for  a slight  fever.  1 have  often  seen  this  couise, 
when  observed  at  the  beginning,  remove  the  comp  am  ^ 
two  or  three  days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  symptoi  ^ 
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' an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
east. 

The  chief  secret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding,  as 
; as  possible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  in 
king  care  when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually, 
nese,  and  other  circumstances  relating  to  this  important 
bject,  are  so  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Obstructed 
i spiratiotiy  that  it  is  needless  here  to  resume  the  considera- 
n of  them. 


OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which  has  either 
en  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  neglected.  When  it 
oves  obstinate,  there  is  always  reason  to  fear  the  conge- 
ences,  as  this  shews  a weak  state  of  the  lungs,  and  is  of- 
i the  forerunner  of  a consumption. 

It  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and  strong, 

.h  a haid  quick  pulse,  bleeding  will  be  proper  ; but  in 

ak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs  the  dis- 

e*  When  the  patient  spits  freely,  bleeding  is  unneces- 

T ’ and  sometimes  nurtful,  as  it  tends  to  lessen  that  dis- 
urge. 

vVhen  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of  fe- 
7 and  the  sPittle  is  viscid  and  tough,  sharp  pectoral  me- 
mes  are  to  be  administered;  as  gum  ammoniac,  squills. 

• 1 wo  table-spoonfuls  of  the  solution  of  gum  ammoni- 

may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  afday,  more  or  less 
ordmg  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  -- 
nils  may  be  given  various  ways  : two  ounces  of  the  *vi- 
ar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  syrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
ie  quantity  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  to  which  may  be 
ed  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  balsamic 

ip-  IW>  table- spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 

•c  or  four  times  a-day. 

1 S-V1'UP  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey,  and 
ir-candy,  is  likewise  very  proper  in  this  kind  of  couah 
able-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken'at  pleasure.  ° ' 

,er  ikT  fhC  ffl"X,0n  is  sharP  and  these  medicines 

eos  ar  L In  UlIS  case  Sent!e  opines,  oils,  and  rnu- 
i-s,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infusion  of  wild' 
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poppy  leaves,  and  marsh  mallow  roots,  or  the  flowers  oif 
colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frequently  : or  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the  patients  drink j 
twice  a-day.  Fuller*s  Spanish  mlusion  is  also  a vt-iy  pio-l 
per  medicine  in  this  case,  and  niay  be  taken  in  the  quantity! 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occasioned  by  acrid  humours  tickling) 
the  throat  and  fauces , the  patient  should  keep  some  soft 
pectoral  lozenges  almost  constantly  in  his  moutn  , as  the. 
Pontefract  liquorice  cakes,  barley-sugar,  the  common  bal- 
samic lozenges,  Spanish  juice,  &-c.  These  blunt  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  and  Dy  taking  on  then  stimulating! 
quality,  help  to  appease  the  cough  f . 

In  obstinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  humours 
upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  necessary,  besides  expec- 
torating medicines,  to  have  recourse  to  issues,  scions,  or 
some  other  drain.  In  this  case  I have  often  observed  the 
most  happy  effects  from  a Burgundy-pitch  plaster,  applied 
between  the  shoulders.  I have  ordered  this  simple  remedy 
in  the  most  obstinate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cases, 
and  in  many  different  constitutions,  without  ever  Knowing 
it  fail  to  give  relief,  unless  where  there- wefe  evident  signs 
of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch  may  De 
spread  thin  upon  a piece  of  'soft  leather,  about  the  size  ot 
the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  shoulder- olades.  It  may 
be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought 
to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  iins  n 
indeed  a cheap  and  simple  medicine,  and  consequently 
ant  to  be  despised  ; but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
whole  materia  medic  a,  does  not  afford  an  application  more 
efficacious  in  almost  every  kind  ot  cough.  It  has  no.  y 
deed  always  an  immediate  efiect ; but,  n kept  on 


* See  Appendix,  Spanish  Infusion. 

+ In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  obstina 
tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulsion,  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  oM 
Edinburgh  Ukpensatory,  Instead  of  the  common  P”1' 

since  been  told  by  several  practitioners,  that  they  found  r.  to  be  a • 
lent  medicine  in  this  disorder,  and  every  way  deserving  of  thecharac 
which  1 had  given  it.  W here  this  elixir  is  not  kept,  tit ■ 1 lace _ 0 

plied  by  adding  to  the  common  oily  emulsion,  »n  adequ  .e  i 1 
the  Thebaic  tincture , or  liquid  laudanum. 
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ie  time,  it  will  succeed  where  most  other  medicines 

'fhe  only  inconvenieney  attending  this  plaster  is  the  itch- 
which  it  occasions  ; but  surely  this  may  be  dispensed 
h,  considering  the  advantage  which  the  patient  may  ex- 
t to  reap  from  the  application  ; besides,  when  the  itch- 
heeoines  very  uneas  ,the  plaster  nlay  be  taken  oft,  and 
part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or  washed,  with  a little. 
;m  milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  necessary 
lis continuing  the  use  of  such  a plaster  ; this,  however, 
y be  safely  done  by  making  it  smaller  by  degrees,  and 
ength  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm  season 
but  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  causes  besides  de- 
dons  upon  the  lungs.  In  these  cases  the  cure  is  not  to 
attempted  by  pectoral  medicines.  Thus,  in  a cough 
ceeding  from  a foulness  and  debility  of  the  stomach, 
ups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of  balsamic  medi- 
cs do  hurt.  The  stomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one- 
t is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the 
er  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  inspires,  or  draws 
lis  breath  fully ; but  in  the  former  that  does  not/hap- 
• • 

Ihe  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleansing 
strengthening  the  stomach  ; for  which  purpose  gentle 
lits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  most  proper.  Thus,  after 
ymit  or  two,  the  sacred  tincture,  as  it  is  called,  may  be 
an  for  a considerable  time  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  table* 
an  mis'  twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary, 
ieep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this 
-ture  themselves,  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  hierd  piera\ 
m English  pint  of  white  wine,  letting  it  stand  a few  days, 
then  straining  it.  , 

n coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  stomach, 
Peruvian  bark  is  likewise  of  considerable  service.  It 


Some  complain  that  the  pilch  plaster  adheres  too  fast, ’while  others 
difficult}  in  keeping  it  on.  'ILL*  proceeds  from  the  different  kinds  of 
i made  use  ot,  and  likewise  from  the  manner  of  making  it.  I gene", 
find  it  answer  best  when  mixed  with  a little  Bees-wax,  and  spread  as 
as  possiLle.  'Ihe  clear,  hard,  transparent  pitch  answers  ihe  purpose 

See  Appendix,  Tiler  a Tier  a. 
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may  either  he  chewed,  taken  in  powder,  or  made  into  a 
tincture  along  with  other  stomachic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of  air; 
and  proper  exercise  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  use  of. 
gentle  opiates.  Instead  of  the  saponaceous  pill,  the  pare-s 
goric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  disguised,  ten,  fifteen,  | 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or | 
less,  as  circumstances  require,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  j 
or  when  the  cough  is  most  troublesome.  Immersing  the! 
feet  and  hands  in  warm  water,  will  often  anpease  the  vio- ; 
ience  of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  symptom  of  some  other  mala- 
dy, it  is  in  .vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without  first  curing 
the  disease  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  when  a cough.  I 
is  occasioned  by  teething,  keeping  the  body  open,  scarifying 
the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth, 
likewise  appeases  the  cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms 
occasion  a cough,  such  medicines  as  remove  these  vermin 
will  generally  cure  the  cough ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily 
clysters,  and  such  like. 

Women,  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  are  of- 
ten greatly 'afflicted  with  a cough,  which  is  generally  re- 
lieved by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. — 
They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to  wear  a loose 
easy  chess. 

A cough  is  not  only  a symptom,  but  is  often  likewise 
the  fore-runner  of  diseases.  Thus,  the  gout  is  frequently 
ushered  in  by  a very  troublesome  cough,  which  affects  the 
patient  for  some  days  before  the  coming  on  of  the  fit.  This 
cough  is  generally  removed  by  a paroxysm  of  the  gout, 
which  should  therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extre- 
mities warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet 
and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water.. 

' OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  OR  CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  seldom  affects  adults,  but  proves  often  fatal 
to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin  watery,  diet, 
who  breathe  unwholesome  air,  and  have  too  little  exercise, 
are  most  liable  to  this  disease,  and  generally  suffer  most 
from  it. 
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The  chin-cough  is  so  well  known,  even  to  nurses,  that  a 
scription  of  it  is  unnecessary.  Whatever  hurts  the  di- 
stion,  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  relaxes  the  solids, 
;po$es  to  this  disease  : consequently  its  cure  must  depend 
on  cleansing  and  strengthening  the  stomach,  bracing  the 
ids,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  perspiration  and  the 
Ferent  secretions. 

iThe  diet  must  be  light,  and  of  easy  digestion  ; for  chil- 
m,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken- broth, 
:th  other  light  spoon-meats,  are  proper  ; but  those  who 
: farther  advanced  may  be  allowed  sago-gruel,  and  if  the 
/er  be  not  high,  a little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white 
sats.  The  drink  may  be  hysop,  or  penny-royal  tea, 
eetened  with  honey  or  sugar-candy,  small  wine  whey  ; 
if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  sometimes  be  allowed  a 
:le  negus. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- cough  is 
ange  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  malady,  even  when 
2 change  seems  to  be  from  a purer  to  a less  wholesome 
. This  may  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  patient’s 
ng  removed  from  the  place  where,  the  infection  prevails. 
)st  of  the  diseases  of  children  are  infectious  ; nor  is  it  at 
uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one 
rn  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very  small  distance,  is 
ite  free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  we  are  sure 
the  fact.  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  lost  in  remov- 
; the  patient  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  he 
light  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  into  a more  pule  and 
rm  air  *. 

When  the  disease  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in 
iger  of  being  suffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be 
d,  especially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full  pulse. — 
t as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an  in- 
n mation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it  more  safe  to  give 
nits,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation ; 


Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  disease  is  on  ihe 
line  3 but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  opinion,  as  pa- 
ts have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change  of  air  at  all  peiiods 
toe  disease.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a car- 

e.  1 his  seldom  answers  any  good  purpose  3 but  often  dees  hurt,  by 
,ng  him  cold. 
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yet  if  there  are  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  j 
fi  second  or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requisite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  symptom  when  a 
lit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This  cleanses 
the  stomach,  and  greatly  relieves  i he  cough.  Jt  will  there- 
fore be  proper  to  promote  this  dscharg:-,  either  by  small] 
closes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting  julep  recommended  i 
in  the  Appendix  *. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a vomit, 
I have  often  seen  them  happily  deceived,  by  infusing  a 
scruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in 
a tea-pot,  with  half  an  English  pint  of  boiling  water.  If 
this  be  disguised  with  a few  drops  of  milk  and  a little  su- 
gar, they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily. — 
_A  small  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When 
the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  drink- 
ing any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  stomach  will  be 
sufficient. ; 

Vomits  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach,  which  in  this  dis- 
ease is  generally  loaded  with  viscid  phlegm,  but  they  like- 
wise promote  the  perspiration  and  other  secretions,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  promoted  according  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  disease.  They  should  not  however  be  strong gentle 
vomits  frequently  repeated  are  both  less  dangerous,  and 
more  beneficial  than  strong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  best  me- 
dicines for  this  purpose  are  rhubarb  and  its  preparations, 
as  the  syrup,  tincture,  &c.  Of  these  a tea-spoonful  or  two 
may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  as  there  is 
occasion.  To  such  as  are  farther  advanced,  the  dose  must 
' be  proportionally  increased;  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  de- 
sired effect.  Those  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the 
bitter  tincture,  may  have  an  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes, 
sweetened  with  manna,  coarse  sugar,  or  honey;  or  a tew 
grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-spoonful  or  two  ot  sy- 
rup, or  currant  jelly,  so  as  to  digutse  the  taste.  Most 
children  are  fond  ot  syrups  and  jellies,  and  seldom  reius6 
even  a disagreeable  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balsamic 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Ju/ef). 
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leHIci  aes  possess  woti  lerful  virtues  for  the  cure  of  the  chin- 

jurh,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to  patients 

every  age  a nd  constitution,  without  considering  that  every 

ling  of  this  nature  must  load  the  stomach,  hurt  the  diges- 

m,  and  of  course  aggravate  the  disorder  *. 

The  millipedes,  or  woodiice,  are  greatly  recommended 

:r  tiie  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Those  who  cliuse  to  make 

se  of  these  insects,  may  infuse  two  ounces  of  them  bruis- 

i in  an  English  pint  of  small  white- wine  for  one  night. — 

.f  orwards  the  liquor  may  be  strained  through  a cloth,  and 

table-spoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times 

•day. 

•/ 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary  to  allay  the  violence  of 
is  cough.  For  this  purpose  a little  of  the  syrup  of  pop- 
ies.  or  five,  six,  or  seven  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to 
le  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  hyssop  or 
enny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  occasionally 
The  garlic  ointment  is  a well  known  remedy  in  Ndrth- 
ritain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made.bv  beating  in  a 
lortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hogs  lard.  With 
iis  the  soles  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a- 
\y ; but  the  best  method  is  to  spread  it  upon  a rag,  and 
oply  it  in  the  form  of  a plaster.  It  should  be  renewed 
/cry  night  and  morning  at  least,  as  the  garlic  soon  loses 
s virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the 
lin-cough,  and  in  most  other  coughs  of  an  obstinate  na- 
ue.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  used  when  the  patient 
very  hot  op  feverish,  lest  it  should  increase  these  symp- 
>ms. 

T he  feet  should  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three  days 
) lukewarm  water  ; and  a Burgundy-pitch  piaster  kept 
instantly  between  the  shoulders.  But  when  the  disease 

* Ur  Duplanii  says,  lie  has  seen  many  good  effects  from  the  kermes 
inerai  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alleviated  even  by 
e first  dose.  i lie  dose  for  a child  of  one  year  old,  is  a quarter  of  a grain 
ssolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a-day.  For 
child  of  two  years  the  dose  is  half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  must  be 
ms  increased  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  * 
f-  Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary  remedy 
1 the  hooping-cough  ; but  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe,  it  is  no 
■iy  superior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly  administered,  will  often  re- 
c'e  sorae  of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms  of  this  disorder. 
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proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necessary,  instead  of  it,  to  i 
apply  a blistering-plaster,  and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  i 
some  time  with  issue-ointment. 

When  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free  i 
from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  are  the  i 
most  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may  either  be  taken 
in  substance,  or  in  a decoction  or  infusion,  as  is  most  a-  ; 
greoabie.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  j 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm,  or  two 
scruples  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of  the  bark 
with  can tharides ; but  to  manage  this  requires  a consider- 
able attention.  It  is  more  safe  to  give  a few  grains  of  castor 
along  with  the  bark.  A child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age 
may  take  seven  or  eight  grains  of  caster,  with  fifteen 
.grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a doze.  T his  may  be  made 

into  a mixture,  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  simple  dis- 
tilled wrater,  and  a little  syrup,  and  taken  three  or  tour 
times  a-day. 


CHAP  XXX.  • 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND 

OTHER  VISCERA. 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous  and  re- 
quire the  most  speedy  assistance  ; as  they  frequently 
end  in  a supperation,  arid  sometimes  in  a mortification, 
which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  pro- 

ceed from  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  an  inflammato- 
ry fever ; as  cold  liquor  drunk  while  the  body  is  warm, 
obstructed  perspiration,  or  the  sudden  striking  in  oi  any 
eruption.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  the  acrimony 
of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  stimulating  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach;  as  strong  vomits  or  purges,  corrosive 
poisons,  and  such  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repe 
from  the  extremities,  either  bv  cold  or  impiopei  app  ica 
tions,  it  often  occasions  an  inflammation  of  the  slomacn. 
Hard  or  indigestable  substances  taken  into  the  stomacn, 
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bones,  the  stones  of  fruit,  &-c.  may  likewise  have  that  ef- 
ct. 

S YMPTOMS. — It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain  and  burn- 
:g  heat  in  the  stomach;  great  restlessness  and  anxiety;  a 
tall,  quick,  and  hard  pulse  ; vomiting,  or,  at  least,  a 
'usea  and  sickness  ; excessive  thirst ; coldness  of  the  ex- 
imities ; difficulty  of  breathing  ; cold  clammy  sweats  ; 
:d  sometimes  convulsions  and  fainting  fits.  The  stomach 
swelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of  the 
ost  certain  signs  of  this  disease  is  the  sense  of  pain, 
licit  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of  food  or 
ink,  especially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

\ When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or  drinks,, 
extremely  restless,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  intermitting 
ilse,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger  is  very 
eat. 

REGIMEN. — All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irritating 
°d  arid  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.1  The  weakness 
the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-standers,  and  induce 
em  to  give  him  wines,  spirits,  or  other  cordials;  but 
-se  never  fail  to  increase  the  disease,  and  often  occasion, 

. aden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit  may  likewise 
pose  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them  think  a vomit 
jessary  ; but  that  too  is  almost  certain  death. 

■ The  food  must  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  easy  of  diges- 
n.  It  must  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  should 
i.ther  be  quite  cool  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of 
Hey  01  oatmeal,  light  toasted  bread  dissolved  in  boiling 
ter,  or  very  weak  chicken  broath,  are  the  most  proper. 
ie  drink  should  be  clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in 
nc a toasted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decoctions  of 

Oj  ient  vegetables  ; as  liquorice  and  marsh-mallow  roots, 
sapardla,  eke. 

'MEDICINE.  Bleeding  in  this  disease  is  absolutely 
eessaiy,  anci  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depend- 
°n.  When  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  it  will  often 
proper  to  repeat  this  operation  several  times,  nor  must 
: low  state  of  the  pulse  deter  us  from  doing  so.  The 
se  indeed  generally  rises  upon  bleeding,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  the  case,  the  operation  is  sate. 

r requent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a de- 
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coction  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewise  benefleiah  I 
Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  these  must  be  applied  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach,  and  removed  as  they  grow  cool 
Thev  must  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor  be  suffered 
to  continue  till  they  become  quite  cold,  as  either  of  these 
extremities  would  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  bat]), 
ed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poultices  may 
be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  warm  bath,  if  it 
can  be  conveniently  used,  will  be  of  great  service. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an 
epispastic,  or  blistering- plaster,  applied  over  the  part  affect- 
ed, is  one  of  the  best  remedies  1 know.  I have  often  used 
it,  and  do  not  recollect  one  instance  wherein  it  did  not 
give  relief  to  the  patient. 

° The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  shall  venture  to 
recommend  in  this  disease,  are  mild  clysters.  These  may 
be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water-gruel;  and  if  the 
patient  is  costive,  a little  sweet  oil,  honey,  or  manna, 
may  be  added.  Clysters  answer  the  purpose  of  an  inter- 
nal fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at 
the  same  time  nourish  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  di- 
ease unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  stomach.  . For 
these  reasons  they  must  not  be  neglected,  as  the  patient’s 
life  may  depend  on  them. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  diseases 
that,  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  proceeds  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  ; to  which 
may  he  added  costiveness,  worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  cr 
great  quantities  of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors 
as  stale  bottled  beer  or  ale,  sour  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may 
likewise  be  occasioned  by  a rupture,  by  schirrous  turnout* 
of  the  intestines,  or  by  their  opposite  sides  growing  to- 
gether. . . 7,. 

The  inflammation  of  the  intestines  is  denominated  xiiac 

passion , Enteritis,  dr.  according  to  the  names  of  the-  parts 
affected.  The  treatment  however  is  nearly  t tie  same,  what- 
ever/ part  of  the  intestinal  canal  be  the  scat  ot  the  disease  , 
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- shall  therefore  omit  these  distinctions,  lest  they  should 
rpltx  the  reader. 

The  symptoms  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  forc- 
ing disease ; only  the  pain,  if  possible*  is  more  acute* 
d is  situated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewise  more 
dent,  and  sometimes  even  the  excrements,  together  with 
; clysters  are  discharged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is 
ntinually  belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obstruction 
his  urine. 

'While  the  pain  shifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns  at 
ituin  intervals,  and  while  the  clysters  pass  downwards* 
:*re  is  ground  for  hope ; but  when  the  clysters  and  faces 
i vomited,  and  the  patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low 
' ttering  pulse,  a pale  countenance,  and  a disagreeable  or 
nking  breath,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  conse- 
. ences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  sweats,  black  foetid 
»ols,  with  a small  intermitting  pulse,  and  a total  cessation 
pain,  are  signs  of  a mortification  already  begun,  and  of 
proaching  death. 

‘ REGIMEN. — The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in  general 
; same  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  pa- 
nt must  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all  violent 
ssions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
ren  in  small  quantities ; his  drink  wreak  and  diluting;  as 

I ar  whey,  barley.-water,  and  such  like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  in  this,  as  wrell  as  in  the  inflam- 
i.tion  of  the  stomach,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
mid  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  appear,  and 
<st  be  repeated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient* 

II  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

’A  blistering  plaster  is  here  likewise  to  be  applied  imme- 
' tely  over  the  part  where  the  most  violent  pain  is.  This 
. only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but  even  clysters 
d purgative  medicines*  which  before  had  no  effect,  will 
irate  .when  the  blister  begins  to  rise. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clysters  are  by  no  means  to 
omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  should. frequently 
bathed  in  warm  water ; and  cloths  dipped  in  it  applied 
his  belly.  Bladders  filled  w7ith  warm  wmter  may  like- 
>e  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm 
cks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  soles  of 

Lf 
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the  feet.  The  clysters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or 
thin  gruel  with  salt,  and  softened  with  sweet  oil  or  fresh 
butter.  These  may  be  administered  every  two  or  three 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues  costive. 

If  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  clysters  and  fomentations, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  pretty  strong  purgatives  ; but  as 
these,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  increase  their  con- 
traction, and  by  that  means  frustrate  their  own  intention, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  join  them  with  opiates,  which,  by 
allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  guts,  greatly  assist  the  operation  of  purgatives  m 
this  case. 

What  answers  the  purpose  of  opening  the  body  very 
well,  is  a solution  of  the  bitter  purging  salts.  Two  ounces 
of  these  may  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of  warm  wa- 
ter, or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  half 
hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  same  time,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glass  of 
peppermint  or  simple  cinnamon  water,  to  appease  the  ir- 
ritation, and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effect  in  staying  the  vo- 
miting, and  appeasing  the  other  violent  symptoms  of  this 
disease.  It  will  therefore  be  of  use  to  sharpen  the  patient’s 
drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemofi ; or,  when  these 
cannot  be  obtained,  with  vinegar. 

But  it  ofien  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  stay  on 
the  stomach.  In  this  case  the  patient  must  take  purging 
pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following  answer  very 
well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each 
half  a drachm,  opium  one  grain,  Castile  soap  as  much  as 
will  make  the  mass  fit  for  pills.  These  must  be  taken  at 
one  dose,  and  if  they  do  not  operate  in  a few7  hours,  the 
dose  may  be  repeated. 

If  a stool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above  means, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  immerse  the  patient  in  warm  wratcr 
up  to  the  breast.  I have  often  seen  this  succeed  when 
other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The  patient  must 
continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he  can  easily  bear  it  with- 
out fainting,  and  if  one  immersion  has  not  the  desired  ef- 
fect, it  may  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  patient’s  stiength 
■and  spirits  are  recruited.  It  ifc  mere  sale  tor  him  10  i* 
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^quently  into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a 
ne ; and  it  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  it  several  times 
tore  it  has  the  desired  effect. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of  pro- 
ring a stool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  that  this  was 
jught  about  by  immersing  the  patient’s  lower  extremi- 
s in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  upon  a wet  pave- 
mt,  and  dashing  his  legs  and  thighs  with  the  cold  water, 
lis  method,  when  others  fail,  at  least  merits  a trial.  It 
indeed  attended  with  some  danger  ; but  a doubt! ul  re- 
edy is  better  than  none. 

Un  desperate  cases  it  is  common  to  give  quicksilver. — - 
lis  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  several  ounces,  or 
en  a pound,  but  should  not  exceed  that*.  When  there 
reason  to  suspect  a mortification  of  the  guts,  this  medi- 
le  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  case  it  cannot  cure 
e patient,  and  will  only  hasten  his  death.  But  when  the 
'Struction  is  occasioned  by  any  cause  that  can  be  removed 

• force,  quicksilver  is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  but  the 
st  that  can  be  administered,  as  it  is  the  fittest  body  we 
low  for  making  its  way  through  the  intestinal  canal. 

l If  the  disease  proceed  from  a rupture,  the  patient  must, 
laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intestines  return- 
by  gentle  pressure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with  fomen- 
i ion  and  clysters,  should  not  succeed,  recourse  must  be 
d to  a surgical  operation,  which  may  give  the  patient  re- 
: f. 

» * 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous 
;,ease,  must  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a stool, 
me  who  have  died  of  it  have  had  several  pounds  of  hard 
y fceces  taken  out  of  their  guts.  They  should  likewise 
ware  of  eating  too  freely  of  sour  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drink- 
g stale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it  brought  on 
' living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are  seldom  good, 
likewise  proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet 
othes,  &-c.  but  especially  from  wet  feet. 

* When  quicksilver  is  given  In  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats  its  own 
ention,  as  it  drags  down  lae  bottom  of  the  stomach,  which  prevents 
getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  case  the  patient  should  be  hung  up 

the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quicksilver  may  be  discharged  by  his 
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Tiie  colic  has  a great  resemblance  to  the  two  preceding 
diseases,  both  in  its  symptoms  and  method  of  cure.  It  is 
generally  attended  with  costiveness  and  acute  pain  of  the 
bowels;  and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations,  -fomenta- 
tions, &c. 

Colics  are  variously  denominated  according  to  their 
causes,  as  the  flatulent , the  bilious,  the.  hysteric , the  nervouA 
Sec.  As  each  of  these  requires  a particular  method  of  treat- 
ment, we  shall  point  out  their  most  general  symptoms,  and 
the  means  to  be  used  for  their  relief. 

The  flatulent,  or  wind  colic,  is  generally  occasioned  by  ail 
indiscreet  use  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  digestion,  windy 
vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  such  like.  It  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or  catching 
cold.  Delicate  people,  whose  digestive  powers  are  weak, 
are  most  liable  to  this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affect  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines. It  is  attended  with  a painful  stretching  of  the  af- 
fected part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his  guts,  and 
is  generally  relieved  by  a discharge  of  wind,  either  upwards 
or  downwards.  The  pain  is  seldom  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular part,  -as  the  vapour  venders  from  one  division  of  the 
bowels  to  another  till  it  finds  a vent. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green 
fruit,  sour  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  best  medicine  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  is  a dran?  of  brandy,  gin,  or 
any  good  spirits,  The  patient  should  likewise  sit  with  his 
feet  upon  a warm  hearth  stone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to 
them  ; and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  stomach  and 
bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  spirits,  spiccries. 
or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature  may  be  ventured  upon.  Nor 
indeed  are  they  to  be  used  here  unless  at  the  very  begin- 
ing,  before  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  appear.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  a colic  occasioned  by  wind  or 
flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured  by  spirits  and  warm 
liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving 
the  first  uneasiness  ; but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for 
^ considerable  time,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  an  inflani- 
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Ltion  of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot  things  are 
be  avoided  as  poison,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in 
i same  manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
'Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occasion  colics 
■some  particular  c'onstitutions.  I have  generally  found 
■ best  method  of  cure  for  these  was  to  drink  plentifully 
■small  diluting  liquors,  as  water-gruel,  small  posset,  water 
;h  toasted  bread  soaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excess  and  indigestion  ge- 
aliy  cure  themselves  by  occasioning  vomiting  or  purg- 
•.  These  discharges  are  by  no  means  to  be  stopped, 
t promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  water,  or 
,ak  posset.  When  their  violence  is  over*,  the  patient 
y take  a dose  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gentle  purge,  to 
cry  oil  the  dreg‘1  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occasioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching 
id,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning,  by  batli- 
> the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking  such 
rm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote  the  perspiration,  as 
.ak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel,  with  a smail  quantity  of 
:rits  in  it. 

il  hose  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  so  much  among 
, mtry  people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were  they 
etui  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get  wet.  They 
g'hi  likewise  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  some  warm  li- 
or  after  eating  any  kind  ot  green  trash.  We  do  not  mean, 
i ecommend  the  practice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this 
:e  ardent  spirits  prove  a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the 
f t that  can  be  administered.  A glass  of  good  pepper- 
.ut  water  will  have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a glass  of 
ndy,  and  in  some  cases  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains  about 
region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains  of  great 
.st,  and  is  generally  costive.  He  vomits  a hot,  bitter, 
low-coloured  bile,  whi  h being  discharged,  seems  to  af- 
li  some  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  by  the  same  vio-. 
t pain  as  before.  As*  the  distemper  advances,  the  pro- 
isity  to  vomit  sometimes  increases  so  as  to  become  al- 
st  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the  intestines  is 
*ar  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  an  im~ 
idmg  iliac  passion. 
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If  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  and  the  pulse  full 
and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which  cly. 
sters  may  be  administered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel,  sharpen, 
ed  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar,  must  be 
drunk  freely.  Small  chicken  broth,  with  a little  manna 
dissolved  in  it,  or  a slight  decoction  of  tamarinds,  are  like- 
wise  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  if  this  should  not  succeed,  the  patient  must  be 
immersed  up  to  the  breast  in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult  to 
restrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink  a 
decoction  of  toasted  bread,  or  an  infusion  of  garden-mint 
in  boiling  water.  Should  these  not  haveThe  desired  effect, 
the  saline  draught,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it, 
may  be  given  and  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms.  A small  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may 
be  spread  in  form  of  a cataplasm,  and  applied  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  Clysters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle,  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewise  be  fre- 
quently administered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bilioui 
colic  should  use  flesh  sparingly,  and  live  chiefly  upon  a 
light  vegetable  diet.  They  should  likewise  take  trequently 
a dose  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool 

acid  purge.  <1  «.  y 

The  hysteric  colic  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  bili- 
ous. It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region  of 
the' stomach,  vomiting,  But  what  the  patient  vomits 

in  this  case  is  commonly  of  a greenish  colour.  There  is  a 
great  sinking  of  the  spirits,  with  dejection  of  mind  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  the  characteristic  sympfe; 
toms  of  this  disorder.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with 
the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accoid, 
in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &-c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the 
patient,  or  sinks  the  spirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  however, 
the  vomiting  should  prove  violent,  lukewarm  watei,  or 
small  posset,  may  be  drunk  to  cleanse  the  stomach.  A r 
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wards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
’s drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glass  ot  cinnamon  wa- 
, This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till 
symptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  four  or  five  of  the  foetid 
s every  six  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea 
tr  them.  If  asafoetida  should  prove  disagreeable,  which 
ometimes  the  case,  a tea  spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  cas- 
in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
balsam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-sugar,  may 
taken  in  its  stead.  The  anti-hysteric  plaster  may  also 
used,  which  has  often  a good  effect*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  smelters  of 
LI,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  &.c.  It 
- ery  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of  England,  and  is 
posed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  leaden  vessels  used  in 
paring  that  liquor.  It  is  likewise  a frequent  disease  in 
West  Indies,  where  it  is  termed  ihe  dry  belly-ache. 

■to  disease  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  excruci- 
ig  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  soon  at  an  end.  1 have 
>wn  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very  little  inter- 
ision,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing  bound  in  spite 
medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the  patient  recover  f. 
generally,  however,  leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often 
>s  in  a palsy. 

he  general  treatment  of  this  disease  is  so  nearly  the 
i e* with  that  oj:  the  iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  of  the 
>,  that  we  shall  not  insist  upon  it.  Ihe  budy  is  to  be 
ned  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  small  doses,  and  fre- 
ntly  lepeated,  and  their  operation  must  be  assisted  by 
oily  clysteis,  fomentations,  &- c.  The  castor  oil  is  reck— 
d peculiarly  proper  in  this  disease.  It  may  both  be 
ed  with  the  clysters  and  given  by  the  mouth, 
l^e  Barbadoes  tar  is  said  to  be  an  efficacious  medicine 
kis  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two 


See  Appendix,  Anil-hysteric  Plaster. 

As  t]ie  smoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often  procure 
oluhen  ali  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose 

e 7***  SurSeon‘  lt  ma7  be  Purchased  at  a small  ex- 

ned  perTolt,  &c  Se‘V‘Ce  “ ulhet  “ses<  35  t!‘<=  «eovoy  of 
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drachms  three  times  a clay,  or  oftener  if  .the  stomach  will 
bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  strong 
rum,  is  likewise  proper  for  rubbing  the  spine,  in  case  any 
tingling,  or  other  symptoms  of  a palsy,  are  felt.  When 
the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  strong  spirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of  rose* 
rnary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this  dis- 
ease, he  must  take  exercise  on  horseback,  and  use  an  in- 
fusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the  disease 
ends  in  a palsy,  the  Bath-waters  are  found  to  be  extreme, 
ly  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  must  shun  all  soui 
fruits,  acids,  and  austere  liquors,  &c.  Those  who  work 
in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  business  fasting,  and 
their  food/  should  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glass  of 
sallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  every  morning,  but 
should  never  take  spirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  best 
for  them  ; as  fat  broths,  &-c.  but  low  lining  is  bad.  They 
should  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted  air  ; and. 
should  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  costive.  In  the  V\  est 
Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of 
great  use,  for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  oi 
flannel  round  the  waist,  and  to  drink  an  infusion  of  gin- 
ger by  way  of  tea,  > 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  disease  might  be  mentioned, 
but  too  many  distinctions  would  tend  only  to  peiplex  th$ 
reader.  Those  already  mentioned  are  the  most  material, 
and  should  incleed  be  attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is 
very  different.  But  even  persons  who  are  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  distinguish  very  accurately  in  these  matters,  may 
nevertheless  be  of  great  service  to  patients  in  colics  of 
every  kind,  by  only  observing  the  following  general  rules, 
viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water ; to  apply 
bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels ; to  make  the  patient  chink  iee7 
of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  to  give  him  an 
emoljient  clyster  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should  tliesn 
not  succeed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  immersed  in  warm 

water. 
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CAUSES:- — This  disease  may  proceed  from  any  of  those 
uses  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It  may 
iwise  be  occasioned  by  wounds  or  bruises  of  the  kid- 
's ; small  stones  or  gravel  lodging  within  them  ; by 
;>ng  diuretic  medicines  ; as  spirits  of  turpentine,  tincture 
cantharides,  &- c.  Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or 
king,  especially  in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the 
od  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may  occasion  this 
lady.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  lying  too  soft,  too 
mh  on  the  back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  spasms, 
i.he  urinary  vessels,  &»c. 

SYMPTOMS.— There  is  a sharp  pain  about  the  region 
the  kidneys,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  and  a stupor 
lull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side.  The  urine 
t first  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddish  colour  ; but  in 
worst  kind  of  the  disease  ,it  generally  continues  pale, 
massed  with  difficulty,  and  commonly  in  small  quantities 
i time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneasiness  when  he  en- 
vours  to  walk  or  sit  upright.  He  lies  with  most  ease 
the  affected  side,  and  has  generally  a nausea  or  vomit- 
, resembles  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  disease  however  may  be  distinguished  fora  the  co- 
by  the  pain  being  seated  farther  hack,  and  by  the  diffi- 
;y  of  passing  urine  with  which  it  is  constantly  attended. 
AEG1MEN. — Every  thing  of  a heating  or  stimulating 
ure  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  must  be  thin  and  light ; 
panado,  small  broths,  with  mild  vegetables,  and ' the 
■ Emollient  and  thin  liquors  must  be  plentifully  drunk  ; 
dear  whey,  or  balm-tea  sweetened  with  honey,  decoc- 
1 of  marsh-mallow  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice,  Sec. 
i patient,  notwithstanding  the  vomiting,  must  constant- 
:eep  sipping  smal  l quantities' of  these  or  other  diluting 
iors.  Nothing  so  safely  and  certainly  abates  the  inflam- 
ion  and  expels  the  obstructing  cause,  as  copious  dilu- 
Ihe  patient,  must  be  kept  easy,  quiet,  and  free 
n cold,  as  long  as  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  Te- 
rn 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  is  generally  necessary,  especi- 
al the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may  be  let 
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from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet,  and  if  the  pain  and  I 
inflammation  continue,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in 
twenty-four  hours,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  a full  ha- 
bit. Leeches  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  haemorrhci- 
dal  veins,  as  a discharge  from  these  will  greatly  relieve  the 
patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  it, 
must  be  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  part  affected,  anJ 
renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled  wit* 
a decoction  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  i 
little  saffron  is  added,  and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of 
new  milk,  it  will  be  still  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clysters  ought  frequently  to  be  administered 
and  if  these  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  salt  and  honey 
or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  same  course  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or  stone 
is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel  or  stone  is 
separated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the  Ureter  *,  it 
will  be  pfoper  besides  the  fomentations,  to  rub  the  small 
of  the  back  with  sweet  oil,  and  to  give  gentle  diuretics; 
as  juniper-water  sweetened  with  the  syrup  of  marsh-mal- 
lows : a tea-spoonful  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  withi 
few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a cujji 
of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewise  to  take  exer- 
cise on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he  be  able 
bear  it. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a stupor  and  heav- 
iness of  the  part,  the  frequent  returns  of  chillness,  shivering, 
&-c.  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  matter  is  forming  in  the 
kidney,  and  that  an  abscess  will  ensue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  shew  that  an  ulcer  is  already 
formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  ab- 
stain from  all  acrid,  sour,  and  salted  provisions;  and  to 
live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits,  to- 
gether with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made  with  bar- 
ley, and  common  pot-herbs,  &-c.  His  drink  may  be  whe>, 

* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  small  canals,  one  on  each  side,  which 
carry  the  urine  from  the  bason  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  Thq 
are  sometimes  obstructed  by  small  stones  of  gravel  falling  down  iron")  t C 
kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 
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id  butter-milk  that  is  not  sour.  The  latter  is  by  some 
ckoned  a specific  remedy  in  ulcers  ol  the  kidneys.  To 
swer  this  character,  however,  it  must  be  drunk  for  a 
nsiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewise  been 
and  beneficial  in  this  disease.  Thh  medicine  is  easily 
cained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  It 
List  likewise  be  used  for  a considerable  time,  in  order  to 
educe’  any  salutary  effects. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflamma- 
;>n,  or  obstructions  of  the  kidneys,  must  abstain  from 
nes,  especially  such  as  abound  with  tartar ; and  their 
ad  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  easy  digestion.  They  should 
.e  moderate  exercise,  and  should  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  . 
inch  on  their  back. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

' The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a great 

easure,  from  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It 

known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the 

lily,  and  difficulty  of  passing  urine,  with  some  degree  of 

ver,  a constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  and  a perpetual 

■sire  to  make  water. 

•* 

This  disease  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as 
one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  must  be  light 
: d thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding  is 
rry  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robust  constitutions 
will  often  be  necessary  to  repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of 
!5  body  should  be  fomented  with  water,  or  a decoction 
mild  vegetables  ; and  emollient  clysters  ought  frequent- 
to  be  administered,  &c. 

The  patient  should  abstain  from  every  thing  that  is  of  a 
:t,  acrid,  and  stimulating  quality,  and  should  live  entire- 
upon  small  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  causes  be- 
des  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder ; as  a swelling  of  the 
umorrhoidal  veins,  hard  fceees  lodged  in  the  rectum;  a 
one  in  the  bladder  ; excrescences  in  the  urinary  passages, 
palsy  of  the  bladder,  hysteric  affections,  &-c.  Each  of 
ese  requires  a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall 
idev  our  present  consideration.  We  shall  only  observe, 
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that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the  safv  ' 
est,  a.s  strong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating  j 
nature,  generally  increase  the  danger.  1 have  known  some 
persons  kill  themselves  by  introducing  probes  into  the  uri- 
nary passages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  somewhat  that 
obstructed  the  discharge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a vio- 
lent inflammation  of  the  bladder,  by  using  strong  diuretics, 
as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpose. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER.  | 

The  liver  is  less  subject  to  inflammation  than  most  of 
the  other  viscera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  slower;  but 
when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved, and  often  ends  in  a suppuration  or  scirrhus. 

CAUSES. — Besides  the  common  causes  of  inflammation, 
we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  excessive  fatness, 
a scirrhus  of  the  liver  itself,  violent  shocks  from  strong 
vomits  when  the  liver  was  before  unsound,  an  adust  or. 
atrabiliarian  state  of  the  blood.,  any  thing  that  suddenly 
cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  stones  ob- 
structing the  course  of  the  bile,  drinking  strong  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  using  hot  spicy  aliment,  obstinate  hypo- 
chondriacal affections,  8~c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  is  known  by  a painful  ten- 
sion of  the  rig-lit  side  under  the  false  ribs,  attended  with 
some  degree  of1  fever,  a sense  of  weight,  or  iulness  of  me 
part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great  thirst, 
with  a pale  or  yellowish  colour  of  the  skin  and  eyes. 

The  symptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation,  and  likewise  according  to  the  particular 
part  of  the  liver  where  che  inflammation  happens.  Some- 
times the  pain  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  an  inflammation  is 
not  so  much  as  suspected  ; but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper 
or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the? 
pulse  quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a diy 
cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  tne  shoftldei, 
with  difficulty  ot  lying  on  the  left  side,  Sec. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pleurisy  by 
the  pain  being  less  violent,  seated  under  the  false  libs, 
the  pulse  not  so  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on 
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e left  side.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  hysteric 
id  hypochondriac  disorders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with 
lich  it  is  always  attended. 

This  disease,  if  properly  treated,  is  seldom  mortal.  A 
nstant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  excessive  thirst,  arc 
d symptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a suppuration,  and  the  mat- 
■r  cannot  be  discharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is  great. — 
Ten  the  scirrhus  of  the  liver  ensues,  the  patient,  if  he  ob- 
:ves  a proper  regimen,  may  nevertheless  live  a number 
years  tolerably  easy  ; but  if  he  indulge  in  animal  food 
d strong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irritat- 
:g  nature,  the  scirrhus  will  be  converted  into  a cancer? 
nich  must  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  same  regimen  is  to  be  observed  in 
is  as  in  other  inflammatory  disorders.  All  hot  things  are 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  diluting  liquors,  as  whey, 
i*jy-water,  8cc.  drunk  freely.  The  food  must  be  light 
d thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  easy  and 
liet. 

.'MEDICINE. — Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of 
is  disease,  and  it  will  often  be  necessary,  even  though  the 
■ -l.se  should  not  feel  hard  to  repeat  it.  All  violent  purga- 
res  are  to  be  avoided ; the  body  however  must  be  kept 
ntly  open.  A decoction  of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey 
manna,  will  answer  this  purpose  very  well.  The  side 
.ected  must  be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the 
regoing  diseases.  Mild  laxative  clysters  should  be  fre- 
■ ently  administered  ; and,  if  the  pain  should  notwithstand- 
g continue  violent,  a blistering  plaster  may  be  applied 
er  the  part  affected. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine  have  a 
ry  good  effect  here.  For  this  purpose  half  a drachm  of 
trifled  nitre,  or  a tea-spoonful  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
iy  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four 
nes  a- day. 

'When  there  is  an  inclination  to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be 
omoted,  but  not  by  warm  sudorifics.  The  only  thing 
be  used  for  that  purpose  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquors 
unk  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed 
e patient  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all  other  topical  in- 
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flammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder  than  thel 
blood. 

If  the  stools  should  be  loose,  and  even  streaked  with 
blood,  no  means  must  be  used  to  stop  them,  unless  they 
be  so  frequent  as  to  -weaken  the  patient.  Loose  stools  of- 
ten prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the  disease. 

If  an  abscess  or  imposthume  is  formed  in  the  liver,  all 
methods  should  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  discharge  it- 
self outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  application  of  poultice:  , 
ripening  cataplasms,  &-c.  Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of 
an  abscess  comes  away  in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  it  is  dis- 
charged by  stool,  but  these  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no 
means  can  promote.  When  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  must  ensue  ; nor  will  the  e- 
vent  be  more  favourable,  when  the  abscess  is  opened  by  an 
incision,  unless  in  cases  where  the  liver  adheres  to  the  peri- 
tonaeum,, so  as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; in  which  case 
opening  the  abscess  by  a sufficiently  large  incision  will  pro-, 
bably  save  the  patient’s  life  *. 

If  the  disorder  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
should  end  in  a seirrhus,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  re- 
gulate his  diet,  fkc.  in  such  a manner  as  mot  to  aggravate 
the  disease.  He  must  not  indulge  in  flesh,  fish,  strong  li- 
quors, or  any  highly  seasoned  or  salted  provisions ; buk 
should,  for  the  most  part,  live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruit! 
and  roots;  taking  gentle  exercise,  and  drinking  whey, barley 
water,  or  butter-milk.  II  be  takes  any  thing  strongei,  it 
should  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  less  heating  than  wines  cr 

spirits.  . 1 

" We  shall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 

viscera.  They  must  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule 
with  respect  to  all  ol  them,  is  to  let  blood,  to  avoid  every! 
thing  that  is  strong,  or  of  a heating  nature,  to  apply  warm 
fomentations  to  the  part  affected,  and  to  cause  the  patientl 
to  drink  a sufficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

* I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  several  abscesses  of  the  liver  openjl 
cd,  and  is  now  a strong  and  healthy  man,  though  abc\c  eijflnv  3 cal> 

. age. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

? THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER  EX- 
CESSIVE DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 


rLIE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting, 
attended  with  gripes,  sickness,  and  constant  desire  to 
to  stool.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is  most  common  in 
tumn.  There  is  hardly  any  disease  that  kills  more  quick- 
than  this,  when  proper  means  are  not  used  in  due  time 
* removing  it. 

CAUSES. — It  is  occasioned  by  a redundancy  and  pu- 
d acrimony  of  the  bile  ; cold,  food  that  easily  turns  ran- 
l or  sour  on  the  stomach ; as  butter,  bacon,  sweat-meats, 
cumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  cold  fruits  *.  It 
sometimes  the  effect  of  strong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or 
poisonous  substances  taken  into  the  stomach.'  It  may 
ewise  proceed  from  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the 
nd;  as  fear,  anger,  &-c. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  generally  preceded  by  a cardial - 
?,  or  heart- burn,  sour  belchings,  and  flatulencies,  with 
m of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  To  these  succeed  exces- 
e vomiting,  and  purging  of  green,  yellow,  or  blackish  col- 
red  bile,  with  a distension  of  the  stomach,  and  violent 
ping  pains.  There  is  likewise  a great  thirst,  with  a 
:y  quick  unequal  pulse,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain 
aut  the  legion  of  the  navel.  As  the  disease  advances, 

* pulse  oiien  sinks  so  low  as  to  become  quite  impercep- 
le,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are  often 
/ered  with  a clammy  sweat,  the  urine  is  obstructed, 
i there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart.  Violent  hiccuping’ 
ntmg,  and  convulsions,  are  the  signs  of  approaching 


MEDICINE. — At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  the 
arts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  cause  should  be 
isted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting.  For 

h wllbeen  tWice.br0lJSht  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  disease,  and 
n*es  11  Was  occasioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 
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this  purpose  the  patient  must  drink  freely  of  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm  water,  thin  water- 
gruel,  small  posset,  or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  should  not 
only  be  drunk  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but 
$ clyster  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the 
purging.  ^ r 

After  these  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  some 
time,  a decoction  of  toasted  oat-bread  may  be  drunk  to  stop 
the  vomiting.  The  bread  should  be  toasted  till  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  spring  water.  If 
oat-bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal  welfl 
toasted,  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  If  this  does  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  julep, 
with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till 

it  ceases.  ; 

The  vomiting  and  -purging  however  ought  never  to  be 
stopped  too  soon.  As  long  as  these  discharges  do  not  wea- 
ken the  patient,  they  are  salutary,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when  the 
patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which  may  be 
known  from  the  sinking  of  his  pulse,  &c.  recourse  must 
immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended  above ; to 
which  may  be  added  strong  wines,  with  spirituous  -cinnamon- 
waters,  and  other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  strong 
wine-whey,  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  support  the  pa- 
tient’s spirits,  and  promote  the  perspiration.  His  legs  should 
be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  dan-, 
nel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks 
applied  to  the,  soles  of  bis  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  at 
warm  spirituous  fomentations  should  likewise  be  applied  to; 
the  region  of  the  stomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  over,  to  prevent  a 
relapse,  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  continue  thCj 
use;  of  small  doses  of  laudanum.  Ten  01  twelve  diops  may 
be  taken  in  a glass  of  wine,  at  least  twice  a-day,  for  eight 
or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be  nourishing, 
but  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  he  should  use  moderate 
exercise.  As  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  generalij! 
much  weakened,  an  infusion  oi  the  bark,  01  other  bitte  ^ 
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small  wine,  sharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be 
ink  for  some  time. 

Chough  physicians  are  seldom  called  in  due  time  in 
disease,  they  ought  not  to  despair  of  relieving  the  pa- 
lt  even  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances.  Of  this 
tely  saw  a very  striking  proof  in  an  old  man  and  his  son, 
o had  been  both  seized  with  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
ht.  I did  not  sec  them  till  next  morning,  when  they 
. much  more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men. 
pulse  could  be  felt ; the  extremities  were  cold  and 
d ; the  countenance  was  ghastly,  and  the  strength  al- 
st  quite  exhausted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition 
y were  both  recovered  by  the  use  of  opiates  and  cordial 
dicines. 

OF  A DIARRHOEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

V looseness,  in  many  cases,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
rase,  but  rather  as  a salutary  evacuation.  It  ought  there- 
r never  to  be  stopped,  unless  when  it  continues  too  long, 
evidently  weakens  the  patient.  As  this,  however,  some- 
es  happens,  we  shall  point  out  the  common  causes  of  a 
seness,  with  the  proper  method  of  treatment 

Vhen  a looseness  is  occasioned  by  catching  cold,  or  an 
tructed  perspiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  warm,  to 
lk  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and 
. frequently  in  luke-warm  water,  to  wear  flannel  next 
skin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to  restore  the  per- 
ation. 

n a looseness  which  proceeds  from  excess  or  repletion, 
omit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only  cleanse 
stomach,  but  promote  all  the  secretions,  which  renders 
n of  great  importance  in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half 
achm  ot  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  answer  this  purpose 

V well.  A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  same  quan- 
of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 

es,  if  the  looseness  continues.  The  patient  ought  to 
upon  Jight  vegetable  food,  of  easy  digestion,  and  to 
ik  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water, 
looseness,  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  of  any  custo- 

N n 
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mary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that  does 
not  succeed,  other  evacuations  may  be  substituted  in  the 
room  of  those  which  are  obstructed.  At  the  same  time, 
every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  restore  the  usual  discharges, 
as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  the  patient’s  life 
may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  looseness  ought  never  to  be  stopped.  It  is 
always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  some  offending 
matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal 
effects.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  looseness, 
especially  while  teething.  It  is  however  so  far  from  being 
hurtful  to  them,  that  such  children  generally  get  their  teeth 
with  least  trouble.  If  these  loose  stools  should  at  any  time 
prove  sour  or  griping,  a tea-spoonful  of  magnesia  alba, 
with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  the 
child  in  a little  panado,  or  any  other  food.  This,  if  re- 
peated three  or  four  times,  will  generally  correct  the  aci- 
dity, and  carry  off  the  griping  stools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  which  proceeds  from  violent 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  must  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Vomits  in  this  case  are  highly  im- 
proper. Nor  are  purges  safe,  unless  they  be  very  mild, 
and  given  in  small  quantities.  Opiates,  and  antispas- 
modic  medicines,  are  most  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
penny- royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  symp- 
toms abate.  Ease,  cheerfulness,  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
are  here  of  the  greatest  importance. 

When  a looseness  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poisonous 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  must  drink 
large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oily  or  fat  broths, 
to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.  Afterwards,  if  there 
be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  bowels  are  inflamed,  bleed- 
ing will  be  necessary.  Small  doses  of  laudanum  may  like-; 
wise  be  taken  to  remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occasions 
a looseness,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  doses  of 
rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter  is 
likewise  to  be  solicited  towards  the  extremities  by  warm 
fomentations,  cataplasms,  &c.  lhe  perspiration  oug  t 
at  the  same  time  to  be  promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors \ 
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vine-whey,  with  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  a few  drops  of 
lid  laudanum  in  it. 

.Vlien  a looseness  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may  be 
wn  from  the  sliminess  of  the  stools,  mixed  with  pieces 
.ecayed  worms,  &c.  medicine  must  be  given  to  kill  and 
■y  ofF  these  vermin,  as  the  powder  of  tin,  with  purges  of 
barb  and  calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone, 
vith  a small  quantity  of  rhubarb  infused,  will  be  proper 
trengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  generation 
/arms. 

l looseness  is  often  occasioned  by  drinking  bad  water* 
:.en  this  is  the  case,  the  disease  generally  proves  epidemical, 
en  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  or  any  other  dis- 
: proceeds  from  the  use  of  unwholesome  water,  it  ought 
mediately  to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
r be  corrected  by  mixing  with  it  quick-lime,  chalk,  or 
like. 

n people  whose  stomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercise 
rediately  after  eating  will  occasion  a looseness.  Though 
cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  proper,  besides 
ding  violent  exercise,  to  use  such  medicines  as  tend  to 
:e  and  strengthen  the  stomach,  as  infusions  of  the  bark, 
1 other  bitter  and  astringent  ingredients,  in  white-wine, 
h persons  ought  likewise  to  take  frequently  a glass  or 
of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

rom  whatever  cause  a looseness  proceeds,  when  it  is 
id  necessary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  consist  of 
boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  ; rice- 
7 j sago,  with  red  port ; and  the  lighter  sorts  of  flesh- 
.t  roasted.  The  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice- 
sr,  or  weak  broth  made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a sheep’s 
1,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chick- 
3roth. 

ersons  who,  from  a peculiar  weakness,  or  too  great 
rntability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  rettirns 
:his  disease,  should  live  temperately,  avoiding  crude 
mer  fruits,  all  unwholesome  food,  and  meats  of  hard 
istion.  They  ought  likewise  to  beware  of  cold,  mois- 
or  whatever  may  obstruct  the  perspiration,  and 
a d \\ ear  flannel  next  their  skin.  All  violent  passions, 
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as  fear,  anger,  Sec,  are  likewise  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against. 


OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  causes ; as  excess 
in  eating  and  drinking ; foulness  of  the  stomach  ; the  ac- 
rimony of  the  aliments ; a translation  of  the  morbific  mat- 
ter of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  erysipelas,  or  other  diseases, 
to  the  stomach.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  a looseness 
having  been  too  suddenly  stopped  ; from  the  stoppage  of 
any  customary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the 
metises,  &-c.Trom  a weakness  of  the  stomach,  the  colic, 
the  iliac  passion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  worms ; or 
from  any  kind  of  poison  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  an 
■usual  symptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain ; as  contu- 
sions, compressions,  &c.  It  is  likewise  a symptom  of  wounds 
or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  intestines,  spleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  &-c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occasioned  by  Unusual  motions ; as 
sailing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach,  Sec. — 
It  may  likewise  be  excited  by  violent  passions,  or  by  the 
idea  of  nauseous  or  disagreeable  objects,  especially  of  such 
things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  stomach; 
in  this  case,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a yel- 
low or  greenish  colour,  and  has  a bitter  taste.  Persons 
who  are  subject  to  nervous  affections  are  often  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Lastly,  vomiting  is 
a common  symptom  of  pregnancy  In  this  case  it  general- 
ly comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  stoppage  of  the 
menses , and  continues  during  the  first  three  or  four 

months.  # \ 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  stomach  or  indi- 
gestion, it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a disease,  but  as  the 
cure  of  a disease,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  promoted  by 
drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin-gruel.  It  this  does  not 
put  a stop  to  the  vomiting,  a dose  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak  camomile  tea. 

When  the  retrocession  of  the  gout,  or  the  obstruct™ 
of  customary  evacuations,  occasion  vomiting,  all  means 
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ist  be  used  to  restore  these  discharges ; or,  if  that  cannot 
effected,  their  plape  must  be  supplied  by  others,  as  bleed- 
purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  open-, 
r issues,  setons,  perpetual  blisters,  &-c: 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  may  gene- 
ly  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gent- 
open.  The  bleeding  however,  ought  to  be  in  small 
antities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives  should  be  of  the 
ldest  kind,  as  tigs,  stewed  prunes,  manna,  or  senna. — 
■egnant  women  are  most  apt  to  vomit  m the  morning, 
mediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly 
the  change  of  posture,  but  more  to  the  emptiness  of  the 
>mach.  It  may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a 
>h  of  coffee,  tea,  or  some  light  breakfast  in  bed.  Preg- 
nt  women  who  are  afflicted  with  vomiting,  ought  to  be 
pt  easy  both  in  body  and  mind.  They  should  neither 
.ow  their  stomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  should  they 
t much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink  in 
is  case ; if  the  stomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be 
dea  to  it.  If  the  spirits  are  low,  and  the  person  apt  to 
:nt,a  spoonful  of  cinnamon- water,  with  a little  marmalade 
quinces  or  oranges,  may.  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  stomach,  bit- 
rs  will  be  of  service.  Peruvian  bark  infused  in  wine  or 
andy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  body  gently 
sen,  is  an  excellent,  medicine  in  this  c~se.  The  elixir  of 
.roil  is  also  a good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the 
>se  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a 
ass  of  wine  or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  sometimes 
leviated  by  making  oysters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  sto- 
ach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  best  medicine 
this  kind  is  the  magnesia  alba  - a tea-spoonful  of  which 
ay  be  taken  in  a dish  of  tea  or  a little  milk,  three  or 
ur  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  body 
)en. 

When  vomiting  pioceeds  from  violent  passions,  or  af- 
ctions  of  the  mind,  all  cvacuants  must  be  carefully 
/oided,  especially  vomits.  These  are  exceedingly  dan- 
-rous.  The  patient  in  this  case  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
ctly  easy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  min'd  soothed,  and  to 
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take  some  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little  brandy  and 
water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may  occasionally 
be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
stomach,  musk,  castor,  and  other  antispasmodic  medicines, 
are  of  use.  Warm  and  aromatic  plasters  have  likewise  a 
good  effect.  The  stomach-plaster  of  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh dispensatory  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  a plaster  of  theriaca , which  will  answer  rather 
better.  Aromatic  medicines  may  likewise  be  taken  inward- 
ly, as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  spiceries  boiled  in  it, 
&-c.  The  region  of  the  stomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  strong  brandy,  or  other  spi- 
rits. The  belly  should  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or 
the  patient  immersed  up  to  the  breast  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  saline  draughts  taken  in  the  act 
of  effervescence,  of  singular  use  in  stopping  a vomiting, 
from  whatever  cause  it  proceeded.  These  may  be  prepar- 
ed by  dissolving  a drachm  of  the  salt  of  tartar  in  an  ounce 
and  half  of  fresh  lemon-juice,  and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of 
pepper- mint  water,  the  same  quantity  of  simple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  a little  white  sugar.  This  draught  must  be 
swallowed  before  the  effervescence  is  quite  over,  and  may 
be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be 
violent.  A violent  vomiting  has  sometimes  been  stopped 
by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  stomach  after  all  other 
means  had  failed. 

As  the  least  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting  a- 
gain,  even  after  it  has  been  stopped,  the  patient  must  avoid 
all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  must  be  so  regulated  as  to 
sit  easy  upon  the  stomach,  and  nothing  should  be  taken 
that  is  hard  of  digestion.  We  do  not  however  mean  that 
the  patient  should  live  entirely  upon  slops.  Solid  food,  in 
this  case,  often  sits  easier  cn  the  stomach  than  liquids. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

' THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DISORDERS 
OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER. 

~XIE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  excessive  discharge  of 
urine.  It  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  young 
ople ; but  often  attacks  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  es- 
: dally  those  who  follow  the  more  violent  employments, 
have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

[CAUSES. — A diabetes  is  often  the  consequence  of  a- 
te  diseases,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient  has 
Fered  by  excessive  evacuations ; it  may  also  be  occasion- 
by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies  upon  a hard- 
tting  horse,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  &.c.  It 
y be  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the  use  of  strong 
inflating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tincture  of  cantharides, 
rits  of  turpentine,  and  such  like.  It  is  often  the  effect 
drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many 
agine  that  these  will  do  them  no  service  unless  they  be 
; nk  m great  quantities,  by  which  mistake  it  often  hap- 
hs  that  they  occasion  worse  diseases  than  those  they  were 
maed  to  cure.  In  a word,  this  disease  may  either  pro- 
id  from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which  secrete 
urine,  from  something  that  stimulates  the  kidneys  too 
ch,  or  from  a thin  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  which 
rk.es  too  great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  pas- 
es.  r 

■ >A  MPTOY  o.— In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally  ex- 
ds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient  takes. 

b °f  a sweetish  taste,  and  an  agreeable 

nl.  The  patient  has  a continual  thirst,  with  some  de- 
e of  fevei  ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  lie  spits  frequently 
otny  spittle.  The  strength  fails,  the  appetite  decays, 

1 f"e  ^ astes  away  till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  skin 
•bone.  There  is  a heat  of  the  bowels;  and  frequent- 
'he  loins,  testicles,  and  feet  are  swelled. 

1 h‘f  disease  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  beginning  : 
a er  it  ‘las  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes  very 
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difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a perfect 
cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

REGIMEN. — Every  thing  that  stimulates  the  urinary 
passages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  must  be  avoided. 
For  this- reason  the  paiient  should  live  chiefly  on  solid  food. 
His  thirst  may  be  quenched  with  acids;  as  sorrel,  juice  ofj 
lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice, 
sago,  and  salop.  with  milk,  are  the  most  proper  food.  Of 
animal  substances,  shell- fish  are  to  be  preferred  ; as  oysters, 
crabs,  &c, 

The  drink  may  be  Bristol-water.  When  that  cannot  be 
obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  proportion  of  oakJ 
baik  has  been  macerated,  may  be  used.  The  white  de- 
coction *,  with  isinglass  dissolved  in  it,  is  likewise  a very 

proper  drink.  I 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercise,  but  it  should 
be  so  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  should  lie  upon  a 
hard  bed  or  matrass.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys  more 
than  lying  too  soft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  use  of  the  flesh- 
brush, and  every  thing  that  promotes  perspiration,  is  of 
service.  For  this  reason  the  patient  ought  to  wear  flannel 
next  his  skin.  A large  strengthening  plaster  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  back ; or,  what  will  answer  better,  a great  part 
of  the  body  may  be  wrapt  in  plaster. 

MEDICINE.— Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not  too 
much  weakened  by  the  disease,  have  a good  effect,  i ney 
may  consist  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum  seeds,  01  any  othel 
spiceries,  infused  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  must  next  have  recourse  to  astringents  and 
corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of  equal  parts 
of  ali uni  and  the  inspissated  juice  commonly  called  He.  rA 
Japonica , may  be  taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it.  The  allum  must  first  be  melted  in 
a crucible  ; afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded  together. 
Along  with  every  dose  of  this  powder  the  patient  may  take 
a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  ol  roses  f . J 

If  the  patient’s  stomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in  suD- 

* See  Appendix,  JVhite  Decoction. 

-j-  See.  Appendix,  Tincture  oj  tioses . 
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nee,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the  dose  of 
’ea- cupful  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  allum-whey  is 
-pared  by  boiling  two  English  quarts  of  milk  over  a slow 
\ with  three  drachms  of  allum,  till  the  curd  separates. 
(Opiates  are  of  service  in  this  disease,  even  though  the 
ient  rests  well.  They  take  oft  spasm  and  irritation,  and 
;he  same  time  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation.  Ten  or 
Time  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

The  best  corrobgrants  which  we  know,  are  the  Peruvian 
: k and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be  taken  in  a 
r.ss  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a- day.  The  medicine 
1 be  both  more  efficacious  and  less  disagreeable,  if  nf- 
n or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added 
eac.'i  dose.  Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance 
-y  use  Tbe  decoction,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
.1  wine,  and  sharpened  as  above. 

xxheiu  is  a disease  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the  de- 
ne of  life,  called  an  INCONTINENCT  of  urine . But. 
5S  *s  veiT  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  passes  off 
voluntarily  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  usual  quan- 
' Z‘  fins  disease  is  rather  troublesome  than  dangerous, 
us  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder* 
li  is  often  the  effect  of  a palsy.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
m hurts,  or  injuries  occasioned  by  blows,  bruises,  preter- 
ural  labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effect  .of  a fever, 
uuv  likewise  be  occasioned  by  a long  use  of  strong  di- 
‘tics,  or  of  stimulating  medicines  injected  into  the  blad- 

This  disease  may  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of  astringent 
1 corrnborating  medicines,  such  as  have  been  mentioned 
we  ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  cured, 
an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  cause,  a 

■ ?e  ot  SP 0USe  0USht  t0  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied  in 
•h  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling  anfiff 
:onating  the  parts.  b 
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It  has  already  been  observed,  that  a suppression  of  urine 
may  proceed  from  various  causes  ; as  an  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  or  bladder  ; small  stones  or  gravel  lodging  in 
the  urinary  passages,  hard  jceces  lying  in  the  r return , preg- 
nancy, a spasm  or  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itself,  a swelling  of  the  haemorr- 


hoidal  veins,  l$c. 

Some  of  these  cases  require  the  catheter,  both  to  remove 
the  obstructing  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine';  but  as 
this  instrument  can  only  be  managed  with  safety  by  per- 
sons skilled  in  surgery,  we  shall  say  nothing  further  of  its 
use.  A bougee  may  be  used  by  any  cautious  hand,  and 
will  often  succeed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obstructions  of  u- 
rine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as  the 
patient’s  strength  will  permit,  is  necessary,  especially  where 
there  are  symptoms  of  topical  inflammation.  Bleeding  in 
this  case  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  lessening  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  solids,  it  takes  off 
the  spasm  or  stricture  upon  the  vessels,  which  occasioned 

the  obstruction.  - , m 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  must  be  used.  These  may 
either  consist  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoctions  of  mild 
vegetables  ; as  mallows,  camomile-flowers,  &c.  Cloths  d.p- 
ped  in  these  may  either  be  applied  to  the  pait  affecied,  or^, 
a large  bladder  filled  with  the  decoction  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themselves  into  a 
flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from 
b .jno-  a bad  method.  These  continue  longer,  warm  tliaxH 
cloths  dipped  in  the  decoction,  and  at  the.  same  time  keep 

the  part  equally  moist.  , . , 

In  all  obstructions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  keptN 
orn  This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by  strong  pur- 
gatives, but  by  emollient  clysters,  or  gentle  infusions  of  senna 
and  manna.  Clysters  in  this  case  not  only  open  the  bouy, 
but  answer  the  purpose  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and 
greatly  assist  in  removing  the  spasms  of  the  bladder  s 

^ The  food  roust  be  light,  and  taken  in  small  quantities# 
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e drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoctions  and  infusions 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marsh- mallow  roots,  lime_ 
e buds,  &c.  A tea-spoonful  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
; a drachm  of  Castile  soap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the 
ient’s  drink  ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may 
nk  small  gin  punch. 

Persons  subject  to  a suppression  of  urine  ought  to  live 
yy  temperate.  Their  diet  should  be  light,  and  their  li- 
or  diluting.  They  should  avoid  ail  acids  and  austere 
vies,  should  take  sufficient  exercise,  lie  hard,  and  avoid 
.dy  and  sedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

\When  small  stones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  dis- 
arged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  said  to  be  af- 
:ted  wi|h  the  gravel  If  one  of  these  stones  happens  to 
ike  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  some  time,  it  accu- 
ilates  fresh  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too  large  to 
>s  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  case  the  patient  is  said  to 
■ ve  the  stone. 

iCAUSFS. — The  stone  and  gravel  may  be  occasioned  by 
;’h  living  ; the  use  of  strong  astringent  wines  ; a seden- 
;y  life  ; lying  too  hot,  soft,  or  too  much  on  the  back  ; 

constant  use  of  water  impregnated  with  earthy  or  stony 
reticles  ; aliments  of  an  astringent  or  windy  nature,  &c. 
may  likewise  proceed  from  an  hereditary  disposition. — 
irsons  in  the  decline  ol  life,  and  those  who  have  been 
jell  afflicted  with  the  gout  or  rheumatism,  are  most  liable 
it. 

'SYMPTOMS. — Small  stones  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys 
^casion  pain  in  the  loins ; sickness ; vomiting  ; and  some- 
nes  bloody  urine.  When  the  stone  descends  into  the 
eter,  and  is  too  large  to  pass  along  with  ease,  all  the  a- 
ve  symptoms  are  increased;  the  pain  extends  towards 
e bladder ; the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affected  side  are  be- 
imbed ; the  testicles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is 
Jstiucted. 

A stone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain,  at  the 
me,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water ; from  the 
ine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  stopping  suddenly  when 
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jt  was  running  in  a full  stream.;  by  a violent  pain  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  especially  on  horseback,  or  in  n 
carriage  on  a rough  road ; from  a white,  thick,  copious,  stink, 
ing,  mucous  sediment  in  the  urine;  from  an  itching  in  the 
top  of  the  penis  ; trom  bloody  urine  ; fram  an  inclination  to 
go  to  stool  during  the  discharge  of  urine  ; from  the  pa* 
tient’s  passing  his  urine  more  easily  when  lying  than  in  an, 
erect  posture  ; from  a kind  of  convulsive  motion  occasion* 
ed  by  the  sharp  pain  in  discharging  the  last  drops  of  the 
urine  ; and  lastly,  from  sounding  or  searching  with  the 
catheter. 

REGIMEN. — Persons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or  stone 
should  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature,  as 
salt  meats,  sour  fruits,  %3-c.  Their  diet  ought  chielly  to 
consist  of  such  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  secretion  of 
urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  * Artichokes,  aspara- 
gus, spinnage,  lettus,  parsley,  succory,  purslane,  turnips, 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  radishes,  may  be  safely  eaten.  O- 
nions,  leeks,  and  cellary  are,  in  this  case,  reckoned  me- 
dicinal. The  most  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter-mil^ 
milk  and  water,  barley  water ; decoctions  or  infusions  of 
the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  parsley,  liquorice,  or  of  other 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  linseed,  lime-trdfe  bud? 
or  leaves,  If  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  ge- 

nerous liquors,  he  may  drink  small  gin  punch. 

Gentle  exercise  is  proper  ; but  violent  motion  is  apt  to 
occasion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore  advise  that  it 
should  be  taken  in  moderation.  Persons  afflicted  with  the 
gravel  often  pass  a great  number  of  stones  after  riding  on 
horseback,  or  in  a carriage  ; but  those  who  have  a stone 
in  the  bladder  are  seldom  able  to  bear  these  kinds  of  ex- 
ercise. Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this 
disease,  a sedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged. 

, Were  people  careful  upon  the  symptoms  of  grav'd, 
to  observe  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  sufficient 
exercise,  it  might  often  be  carried  oft,  or  at  least  prevented 
from  increasing;  but  if  the  same  course  which  occasioned 
the  disease,  is  persisted  in,  it  must  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. — In  what  is  called  a lit  oi  the  gravel, 
which  is  commonly  occasioned  by  a stone  sticking  in  the 
ureter  or  some  part  of  the  urinary  passages,  the  patient 
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| 1st  be  bled,  warm  fomentations  should  likewise  be  ap~ 
.ed  to  the  part  affected,  emollient  clysters  must  be  ad- 
nistered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drunk,  13  c. 
ie  treatment  of  this  case  has  been  fully  pointed  out  un- 
rr  the  articles,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder , 
v which  we  refer. 

iDr  Whyte  advises  patients  who  are  subject  to  frequent 
>>  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  stone  in  the 
adder,  to  drink  every  morning  twm  or  three  hours  be- 
e breakrast,  an  English  pint  of  oyster  or  cockle-shell 
:ie  water.  The  doctor  very  justly  observes,  that  though 
ss  quantity  might  be  too  small  to  have  any  sensible  effect 
dissolving  a stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  pro- 
bly  prevent  its  growth. 

IWhen  a stone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doctor  re- 
mmends  Alicant  soap,  and  oyster  or  cockle-shell  lime-  ' 
iter,  * to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner  : The  patient 
ist  swallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that  is  least  disagree- 
le,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant  soap,  and 
nk  three  or  four  English  pints  of  oyster  or  cockle  shell 
ne-water.  The  soap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  doses  ; 

--  largest  to  be  taken  fasting  in  the  morning  early  ; the 
*ond  at  noon* ; and  the  third  at  seven  in  the  evening: 
i nking  above  each  dose  a large  draught  of  the  lime-water; 

remainder  ol  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  din- 
: r and  supper,  instead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  should  begin  with  a smaller  quantity  of  the 
ne-water  and  soap  than  that  mentioned  above;  at  first 
English  pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drachms  of  the 
‘ter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  however,  he 
ly  increase  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  persevere  in  the 
— 01  these  medicines,  especially  if  he  finds  any  abate- 
mt  of  his  complaints,  for  several  months  ; nay,  if  the 
ane  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewise  be  pro- 
r for  the  patient,  if  he  be  severely  pained,  not  only 
begin  with  the  soap  and  lime  water  in  small  quantities, 

;t  to  take  the  second  or  third  lime  water  instead  of  the 
However,  alter  he  has  been  for  some  time  ac- 
stomed  to  these  medicines,  he  may  take  not  only 
£ rst  Wcitei,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  easily  bear  it, 

* See  Appendix,  Lime  Water . 
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heighten  its  dissolving  power  still  more  by  pouring  it 
a second  time  on  fresh  calcined  shells. 

The  caustic  alkali,  or  soap  lees,  is  the  medicine  chief- 
ly in  vogue  at  present  for  the  stone.  It  is  of  a very 
acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  some 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor ; as  veal  broth,  new 
milk,  linseed  tea,  a solution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a decoc- 
tion of  marshmallow  roots.  The  patient  must  begin  with 
small  doses  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  in- 
crease by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it.  * 

Though  the  soap-lees  and  lime  water  are  the  most  pow- 
erful medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  for 
the  stone  ; yet  there  are  some  things  of  a more  simple 
nature,  which,  in  certain  cases,  are  found  to  be  benefl- 
cial,  and  therefore  deserve  a trial.  An  infusion  of  the 
seeds  of  daucus  sylvestris,  or  wild  carrot,  sweetened  with 
honey,  has  been  found  to  give  considerable  ease  in  cases 
where  the  stomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid 
nature.  A decoction  of  raw  coffee  berries  taken  morning 
and  evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with 
ten  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  has  likewise  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewise  found  to  be  of  con- 
siderable service,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or  in  any 
other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  shall  mention  is  the 
tiva  ursi . It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both  tor 
the  gravel  and  thestone.  It  seems  however  to  be  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  the  soap  and  lime-wa  er  ; but  it  is  less  disagree- 
able, and  has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gravel- 
ly complaints.  It  is  generally  taken  in  powder  from  halt  a 
drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a day. 
It  may  however  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  seven  or  eight 
drachms  a-day,  with  great  safety  and  goed  etiect. 

•*  The  caustic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of  quick- 
lime with  one  of  pot- ashes,  and  suffering  them  to  stand  till  the  lixivium 
be  formed,  which  must  be  carefully  hitrated  beloie  it  be  used.  If 
solution  does  not  happen  readily,  a small  quantity  of  water  may  be 
ded  to  the  mixture.  # 
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7 INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS,  or  involuntary  discharges  of  blood, 
often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  .these, 
.ever,  are  so  tar  from  being  always  dangerous,  that  they 
n prove  sa  ulary.  When  such  discharges  are  critical, 
,ch  is  frequently  the  case  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to 
(topped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  stop 
n,  unless  they  be  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s 
Most  people,  afraid  of  the  smallest  discharge  of  the 
>d  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately  to  the 
of  styptic  and  astringent  medicines,  by  which  means 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  some  other  fatal  disease, 
pensioned,  which,  had  the  discharge  been  allowed  to  go 
might  have  been  prevented. 

periodical  discharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part  of 
'body  they  proceed,  must  not  be  stopped.  They  are 
: ys  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  herself ; and  fatal 
uses  have  often  been  the  consequence  of  obstructing 
n.  It  may  indeed  be  sometimes  necessary  to  check 
\ violence  of  such  discharges;  but  even  this  requires 
greatest  caution.  Instances  might  be  given,  where  the 
Yng  of  a small  periodical  flux  of  blood  from  one  of 
lingers,  has  proved  fatal. 

the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nose  is  very 
non.  1 hose  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are 
u liable  to  haemoptoe,  or  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
ss*  Alter  tne  middle  period  of  life,  hemorrhoidal  flux- 
pe  most  common  ; and  m the  decline  of  life,  discharges 
ood  from  the  urinary  passages. 

'voluntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
en:>  and  often  from  quite  opposite  causes.  Some- 
5 they  are  owing  to  a particular  construction  of  the 
, as  a sanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of  the  vessels, 
uthoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times  they  proceed  froln 
termination  of  the  blood  towards  one  particular  part;, 
ie  head,  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may 
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likewise  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  disposition  of  the  j 
blood,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  some  degree  of 
fever:  this  likewise  happens  when  the  flux  is  occasioned 
by  an.  obstructed  perspiration,  or  a stricture  upon  the  skin, 
the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  ot  the  system. 

But  a dissolved  state  of  the  blood  will  likewise  occasion 
haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dysentary, 
the  scurvy,  the  malignant  small-pox,  Sec.  there  are  often 
very  great  discharges  of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the 
body.1  They  may  likewise  be  brought  on  by  too  liberal 
an  use  of  medicines  which  tend  to  dissolve  the  blood,  as  car* 
tharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  salts,  & c.  Food  of  an  acrid 
or  irritating  quality  may  likewise  occasion  haemorrhages; 
as  also  strong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  great- 
ly stimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  passions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  likewise 
have  this’ -effect.  These  often  cause  bleeding  at  the  no>e, 
and  I have  known  them  sometimes  occasion  an  haemor- 
rhage in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  over- 
straining or  hurting  the  vessels,  may  have  the  same  effect, 
especially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural 
posture,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  &-c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  must  be  adapted  to  its 
cause.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges, 
and  other  evacuations,  will  be  necessary.  It  will  likewise 
be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  case  to  live  chiefly  upon  a 
vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  strong  liquors,  and  food  iha$ 
is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  stimulating  quality.  The  body 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  easy.  M 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dissolved 
stare  of  the, blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly  upon 
acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nourishing  na- 
ture, as  sago,  salap,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted 
with  water,  and  sharpened  with  the  juice  ot  lemon,  , viot 
gar,  or  spirits  ot  vitriol,  i be  best  medicine  in  this  tijw 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the 

mgency  of  the  symptoms.  , 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effect  ot  acrid  food,  or^ 
Strong  stimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  J 
soft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may  likewise 
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qtiently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balsam, 
:hc  same  quantity  of  sperma-ceti. 

When  an  obstructed  perspiiation,  or  a stricture  upon 
part  of  the  system,  is  the  cause  of  an  haemorrhage, 
.nay  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors, 
:g  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  commonly  preceded  by  some 
:ree  of  quickness  of  the  pulse,  flushing  in  the 
-S  pulsation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heaviness  in  the 
d,  dimness  of  the  sight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  nos- 
&-c. 

m persons  who  abound  with  blood  this  discharge  is 
T salutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a 
enzy,  and  even  an  epilepsy.  In  fevers,  whe-re  there 
great  determination  of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is 
'the  utmost  service.  It  is  likewise  beneficial  in  infiam- 
i ions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and 
umatism.  Tn  all  diseases  where  bleeding  is  necessary, 
nontaneous  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  is  of  much 
'e  service  than  the  same  quantity  let  with  a lancet, 
n a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  the  great  point 
))  determine  Whether  it  ought  to  be  stopped  or  not. 
s 5 a common  practice  to  stop  the  bleeding,  without  con- 
iring  whether  it  be  a disease,  or  the  cure  of  a disease. 
-s  conduct  proceeds  from  fear;  but  it  has  often  bad, 
sometimes  fatal  consequences. 

When  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  happens  in 
i nflammatory  disease,  there  is  always  reason  to  believe 
; may  prove  salutary  ; and  therefore  it  should  be 
ered  to  go  on,  at  least  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not 
rkened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  persons  in  perfect  health,  who  are 
of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  stopped,  espe- 
!y  if  the  symptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned  above, 
e preceded  it.  In  this  case  it  cannot  be  stopped  with- 
risking  the  patient’s  life. 

n fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nose  relieves  any  bad 
Ttonb  and  does^not  proceed  so  far  as  to  endanger  the 

P p- 
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patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  stopped.  But  when  it! 
returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pulse  becomes, 
low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale, 
or  the  patient  complains  of  being  sick  or  faint,  it  must 
immediately  be  stopped. 

For  this  purpose  the  patient  should  be  set  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs  im- 
mersed in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His  hands 
ought  likewise  to  be  put  in  lukewTarm  water,  and  his  garters 
may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than  usual.  Ligatures  may  be 
applied  to  the  arms  about  the  place  where  they  are  usual- 
ly made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  same  degree  ol 
tightness.  These  must  be  gradually  slackened  as  the 
blood  begins  to  stop,  and  removed  entirely  as  soon  as  it 
gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nostrils  will  stop  the 
bleeding.  When  this  does  not  succeed,  dossils  of  lint  dip- 
ped  in  strong  spirits  of  wine,  may  be  put  up  the  nostrils 
or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped  in  brandy, 
Blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  water  may  likewise  be  used  foi 
this  purpose,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the  white  oi  an  egg  wel 
beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal  parts 
of  white  sugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  pu' 
up  the  nostril  from  whence  the  blood  issues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  use  here,  as  ihej 
have  seldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  however  be  a 
miss  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  salt 
and  the  same  quantity  of  manna,  dissolved  in  four  or  hv< 
ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken  at  a Qiaugh 
and  repeated,  it  it  does  not  operate  in  a tew  hours.  Test 
or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  glass  of  cok 
water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oltener,  it  the  stomacl 
will  bear  it.  If  a stronger  medicine  be  necessary,  a tea 
cupful  of  the  tincture  of  roses,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drop 
of  the  weak  spirit  of  vitriol,  may  betaken  every  hour 
When  these  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may  drinl 
water,  with  a little  common  salt  in  it,  or  equal  paus  o 
water  and  vinegar. 

if  the  genitals  be  immersed  for  some  time  in  cold  water 
it  will  generally  stop  a bleeding  at  the  nose.  I have  no 
known  this  fail. 
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: -Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  stopped  outwardly,  it 
I itinues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublesome,  and  re- 
i ires  -particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  .be  sut- 
; ated  with  the  blood,  especially  if  he  falls  asleep,  which 
is  very  ready  to  do  after  loosing  a great  quantity  ot 
jod. 

.When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  the 
Iiod  getting  into  his  throat,  the  passages  may  be  stopped 
drawing  threads  up  the  nostrils,  and  bringing  them  out 
the  mouth,  then  fastening  pieces  of  spunge,  or  small  rolls 
linen  cloth  to  their  extremities  ; afterwards  drawing 
!m  back,  and  tying  them  on  the  outside  with  a sufficient 
igree  of  tightness. 

After  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
ppt  as  easy  and  quiet  as  possible.  He  should  not  pick 
; nose,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood,  till  they 
1 off  of  their  own  accord,  and  should  not  lie  with  his 
ad  low. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
se,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water,  and  to 
.ep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to  wear  nothing 
bht  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their  body  as  much  in  an 
ict  posture  as  possible,  and  never  to  view  any  object  ob- 
i uely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet, 
i th  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  safest  way  to 
'sen  it. 

!But  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  a thin  dissolved 
te  of  the  blood,  the  diet  should  be  rich  and  nourishing  ; 
strong  broths  and  jellies,  sago-gruel  with  wine  and  su- 
r,  &-c.  Infusions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  ought 
cewise  to  be  taken  and  persisted  in  for  a considerable 
ne. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels  is 
lied  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  vessels  only  swell,  and 
scharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the  disease 
called  the  blind  piles. 

Persons  of  a loose  spungy  fibre,  of  a bulky  size,  who 
ve  high,  and  lead  a sedentary  inactive  life,  are  most 
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subject  to  this  disease.  It  is  often  owing  to  a hereditary 
disposition.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  attacks  persons  more 
early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental.  Men  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  women,  especially  those  of  a sanguine 
plethoric,  or  a scorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  disposi- 
tion. 

The  piles  may  be  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  blood,  by 
strong  aloetic  purges,  high-seasoned  food,  drinking  great  \ 
quantities  of  sweet  wines,  the  neglect  of  bleeding,  or  other 
customary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great  costiveness,  or 
any  thing  that  occasions  hard  or  difficult  stools.  Anger, 
grief,  or  other  violent  passions,  will  likewise  occasion  the 
piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on  by  sitting  on 
the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches  will  excite  the 
disorder  in  a person  who  is  subject  to  it,  and  sometimes  even 
in  those  who  never  had  it  before.  Pregnant  women  are 
often  afflicted  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be  treated 
as  a disease.  It  is  even  more  salutary  than  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off  diseases.  It  is 
peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheumatism,  asthma,  and 
hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  often  proves  critical  in 
colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  must  be  had  to 
his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  strength,  and  manner  of  living. 
A discharge  which  might  be  excessive  and  prove  hurtful  to 
one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even  salutary  to  another. 
That  only  is  to  be  esteemed  dangerous,  which  continues 
too  long,  and  is  in  such  quantity  as  to  waste  the  patient’s 
strength,  hurt  the  digestion,  nutrition,  and  other  functions 
necessary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  discharge  must  be  checked  by 
a proper  regimen,  and  astringent  medicines.  The  DIET 
must  be  cool  but  nourishing,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread, 
milk,  cooling  vegetables  and  broths.  The  drink  may  tie 
chalybeate  water,  orange-whey,  decoctions  or  infusions  of 
the  astringent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormentil 
root,  bistort,  the  marshmallow-roots,  &-c. 

Old  conserve  of  red  roses  is  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  care.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This 
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i Tcine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being  seldom 
pen  in  such  quantity,  as  to  produce  any  effects;  but 
211  taken  as  here  directed  and  duly  persisted  in,  I have 
>wn  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures,  in  violent  hae- 
rrhages,  especially  when  assisted  by  the  tincture  of 
is ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  about  an  hour 
;r  every  dose  of  the  conserve. 

fhe  Peruvian  bark  is  likewise  proper  in  this  case,  both 

1 strengthener  and  astringent.  Half  a drachm  of  it  may- 
taken  in  a glass  of  red-wine,  sharpened  with  a few  drops 
;he  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  sometimes  periodical,  and  return 
ularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In  this 

2 they  are  always  to  be  considered  as  a salutary  discharge, 

. by  no  means  to  be  stopped.  Some  have  entirely  ru- 
d their  health  by  stopping  a periodical  discharge  of 
od  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins. 

n the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  use.  The  di- 
nust  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  dilut- 
. It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  body  be  kept  gent- 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  small  doses  of  the  flowers 
nrimstone  and  cream  of  tartar.  These  may  be  mixed 
*qual  quantities,  and  a tea-spoonful  taken  two  or  three 
ees  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the 
r/ers  of  brimstone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre 
VV  he  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive 
:tuary,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times 
ay. 

emollient  clysters  are  here  likewise  beneficial;  but 
re  is  sometimes  such  an  astriction  of  the  anus , that  they 
not  be  thrown  up.  In  this  case  I have  known  avomit 
e a very  good  effect. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  swelled,  but 
:harge  nothing,  the  patient  must  sit  over  the  steams  of 
m water.  He  may  likewise  apply  a linen  cloth  dipped 
warm  spirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices  made  of 
ad  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  these 
not  produce  a discharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large, 
:hes  must  be  applied  as  near  them  as  possible,  or,  if 
y will  fix  upon  the  piles  themselves,  so  much  the  bet- 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
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■with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  easy,  and  is  attends 
ed  with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications,  are 
recommended  in  the  piles  ; but  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  effects  from  these  worth  mentioning.  Their 
principal  use  is  to  keep  the  part  moist,  whjch  may  be 
done  as  well  by  a soft  poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplasm. 
When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  a liniment  made 
of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  discharge  of  blood  from 
tiie  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h&moptoe , or  spitting  oj 
blood.  Persons  of  a slender  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  whe 
-have  long  necks  and  strait  breasts,  are  most  liable  to  this 
disease.  It  is  most  common  in  the  spring,  and  generally 
'■attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle 
period  of  life.  It  is  a common  observation,  that  those 
who  have  been  subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose  when  young 
are  afterwards  most  liable  to  an  haemoptoe. 

CAUSES.— An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from  excess  d 
blood,  from  a peculiar  weakness  of  the  lungs,  or  a bad 
conformation  of  the  breast.  It  is  often  occasioned  byT  ex- 
cessive drinking,  running,  wrestling,  singing,  or  speaking 
aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  vio- 
lent exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They 
should  likewise  guard  against  violent  passions,  excessive 
drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occasions  a rapid  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

This  disease  may  likewise  proceed  from  wounds  of  the 
lungs.  These  may  either  be  received  from  without,  or 
they  may  be  occasioned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  so  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and  hurt- 
ing that  tender  organ.  The  obstruction  of  any  customary 
evacuation  may  occasion  a spitting  of  blood;  asTieglect 
of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  usual  seasons,  the  stoppage 
of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menses  in  women,  &-C- 
It  may  likewise  proceed  from  a polypus,  schirrhous  con- 
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ions,  or  any  thing  that  obstructs  the  circulation  of  the 
)d  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  a long  and 
ent  cough ; in  which  case  it  is  generally  the  fore-run- 
ot  a consumption.  A violent  degree  of  cold  suddenly 
lied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  will  occasion  an 
loptoe.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  breathing 
which  is  too  much  ratified  to  be  able  properly  to  ex- 
i the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  case  with  those  who 
k in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glass-houses,  or  the  like, 
likewise  said  to  happen  to  such  as  ascend  to  the  top 
^ery  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriff,  &c. 
pitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  a pri- 
y disease.  It  is  often  only  a symptom,  and  in  some  dis- 
s not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  case  in  pleu- 
> s,  peripneumonies,  and  sundry  other  fevers.  In  a drop- 
scurvy,  or  consumption,  it  is  a bad  symptom,  and  shews 
the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

YMPTOMS. — Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  preced- 
>y  a sense  of  weight,  and  oppression  of  the  breast,  a 
tickling  cough,  hoarseness,  and  a difficulty  of  breath- 
Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  with  shivering,  coldness 
!he  extremities,  costiveness,  great  lassitude,  flatulence, 
of  the  back  and  loins,  &-c.  As  these  shew  a general 
:ture  upon  the  vessels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
: mmation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of  a 
copious  discharge.  The  above  symptoms  do  not  at- 
a discnarge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or  fauces,  by 
'h  means  these  may  always  be  distinguished  from  an 
loptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood  that  is  spit  up  is  thin, 
of  a florid  red  colour ; and  at  other  times  it  is  thick] 
of  a daik  or  blackish  colour ; nothing  however  can  be 
•red  from  this  circumstance,  but  that  the  blood  has 

«.  longer  oi  sboiter  time  in  the  breast  before  it  was  dis- 
ced. 

fitting  of  blood,  in  a strong  healthy  person,  of  a 
d constitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; but  when  it 
oks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  persons  of  a weak  lax 
it  is.  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  proceeds 
1 a schirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The 
>er  is  greater,  when  the  discharge  proceeds  from  the 
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rupture  of  a large  vessel  than  of  a small  one.  When  thd  i 
extravasated  blood  is  not  spit  up,  but  ledges  in  the  breast, 
it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increases  the  danger.  W hen  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool  and 
easy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or  quickens  the  cir- 
culation, increases  the  danger.  The  mind  ought  likewise 
to  be  soothed,  and  every  occasion  of  exciting  the  passionj 
avoided.  The  diet  should  be  soft,  cooling,  and  slender; 
as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  small  broths,  barley- gruels,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  case,  can  scarce  be  too  low. 
Even  water-gruel,  is  sufficient  to  support  the  patient  for 
some  days.  All  strong  liquors  must  be  avoided.  Thfi 
patient  may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  such  like.  Every  thing  however  should 
be  drunk  cold,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a time.  He  should 
observe  the  strictest  silence,  or  at  least  speak  with  a very 
low  voice. 

MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary  discharges 
of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  stopped  by  astringent 
medicines.  More  mischief  is  often  done  by  these  than  if  it 
were  suffered  to  go  on.  It  may  however  proceed  so  far  as 
to  weaken  the  patient,  and  even  endanger  his  life  ; in  which 
case  proper  means  must  be  used  for  restraining  it. 

The  body  should  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative  diet ; 
as  roasted  apples,  stewed  prunes,  and  such  like.  It  these 
should  not  have  the  desired  effect,  a tea-spoonful  of  the- 
lenitive  electuary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as 
is  found  necessary.  If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  liga- 
tures may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  directed  for  a 
bleeding  at  the  nose. 

If  the  patient  he  hot  or  feverish,  bleeding  and  small 
doses  of  nitre  will  be  of  use  ; a scruple  or  half  a drachm 
of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  likewise  be  sharpened  with 
acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  vi- 
triol ; or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tincture  ot 
roses. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has  like* 
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i a very  good  effect  in  this  disease.  Opiates  too  am 
etimes  beneficial ; but  these  must  be  administered 
i caution  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
n in  a cup  of  barley  water  twice  a day,  and  continued 
some  time,  provided  they  be  found  beneficial, 
he  conserve  ot  roses  is  likewise  a very  good  medicine 
lis  case,  provided  it  be  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
■ enough  persisted  in.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quanti- 
. t three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; and,  ft  the  patient  be 
bled  with  a cough,  it  should  be  made  into  an  elec- 
Ym  with  balsamic  syrup,  and  a little  of  the  syrup  of 
raies. 

stronger  astringents  be  necessary,  fifteen  or  twenty 
s ot  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glass 
rater  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

hose  who  are  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease 
dd  avoid  all  excess.  Their  diet  should  be  light  and 

consisting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetable*.  Above 
let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the  body,  and 
nt  agitations  of  the  mind. 

Vomiting  of  blood. 

his  is  not  so  common  as  the  other  discharges  of 
*1  which  have  alieady  been  mentioned  ; but  it  is  very 
t.erous,  and  requires  particular  attention, 
ram  i ting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of  the 
rach,  sickness  and  nausea  ; and  is  accompanied  with 
: anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits, 
us  disease  is  sometimes  periodical;  in  which  case  it 
,s  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obstruction 
ie  menses  m women;  and  sometimes  from  the  stop- 
of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occa- 
d by  any  thing  that  greatly  stimulates  or  wounds  the 
ich,  as  strong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poisons,  sharp 
ard  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
nect  of  obstructions  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  or  some 
ic  other  viscera.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  exter- 
ziolence,  as  blows  or  bruises,  or  from  any  of  the 

:s  whlch  Produce  inflammation.  In  hysteric  women, 
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vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  bat  by  no  means » 
dangerous  symptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  disease  arises  from 
the  extravasated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  becom- 
ing putrid,  by  which  means  a dysentery  or  putrid  fever 
may  be.  occasioned.  The  best  way  of  preventing  this,  is 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  frequently  exhibiting 
emollient  clysters.  Purges  must  not  be  given  till  the  dis- 
charge is  stopt,  otherwise  they  will  irritate  the  stomach, 
and  increase  the  disorder.  All  the  food  and  drink  must 
be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  small  quantities. 
Even  drinking  cold  water  has  sometimes  proved  a remedy, 
but  it  will  succeed  better  when  sharpened  with  the  weak 
spirits  of  vitriol.  When  there  are  signs  of  an  inflamma- 
tion, bleeding  may  be  necessary  ; but  the  patient’s  weak- 
ness will  seldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  ol  use ; but 
they  must  be  given  in  very  small  doses,  as  four  or  five 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

After  the  discharge  is  over,  the  patient  is  generally 
troubled  with  gripes,  occasioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood  lodged  in  the  intestines,  gentle  purges  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

* . • 

OF  BLOODY  URINE.  1 

This  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occasioned  by  their  being  either  en- 
larged, broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  less  dangerous 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  suddenly  without  interrup- 
tion and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys ; but 
if  the  blood  be  in  small  quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and 
emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  oc- 
casioned by  a rough  stone  descending  from  the  kidneys 
to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters it  is  attend- 
ed with  a sharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of  ni»| 
ing  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladdei  aie  hint  y 
stone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  'Vito 
the  most  acute  pain,  and  a previous  stoppage  of  urine. 

; Bloody  urine  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  > 
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vs,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard  rid- 
or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  also  proceed  from 
ts  of  the  bladder,  from  a stone  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
*om  violent  purges,  or  sharp  diuretic  medicines,  especi- 
cantharides. 

ioody  urine  is  always  attended  with  some  degree  of 
ger : but  it  is  peculiarly  so  when  mixed  with  purulent 
rer,  as  this  shews  an  ulcer  somewhere  in  the  urinary 
;ages.  Sometimes  this  discharge  proceeds  from  excess 
lood,  in  which  case  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
.tary  evacuation  than  a disease.  If  the  discharge  how- 
be  very  great,  it  may  waste  the  patient’s  strength, 
occasion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropsy,  or  a con- 
ption. 

he  treatment  of  this  disorder  must  be  varied  accord- 
to  the  different  causes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

Yhen  it  is  owing  to  a stone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
ends  upon  an  operation;  a description  of  which  would 
oreign  to  our  purpose. 

it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  symptoms  of  in- 
mation,  bleeding  will  be  necessary.  The  body  must 
.wise  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clysters,  or  cooling 
gative  medicines  ; as  cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  manna, 
mail  doses  of  lenitive  electuary. 

' hen  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a dissolved  state  of 
• blood,  it  is  commonly  the  symptom  of  some  malig- 
disease ; as  the  small  pox,  a putrid  fever,  or  the 
In  this  case  the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal 

}f  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has  already  been 

m. 

Ten  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys 
. .adder,  the  patient  s diet  must  be  cool,  and  his  drink 
soft,  healing,  balsamic  quality,  as  decoctions  of 
hh-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  solutions  of  gum  ara- 
'&c.  Three  ounces  of  marsh  mallow  roots,  and  half 
.unce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  two  English  quarts 
fater  to  one;  two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an 
-e  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  dissolved  in  the  strained 
)r,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a- 

he  early  use  of  astringents  in  this  disease  has  often 
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bad  consequences.  When  the  flux  is  stopped  too  soon  j 
the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  vessels,  may  j 
produce  inflammations,  abscess,  and  ulcers.  If  however, 
the  case  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  seems  to  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  gentle  astringents  may  be  necessary.  In  this 
case  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime- 
water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark, 
three  times  a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY^,  OR  BLOODY'  FLUX.  1 

This  disease  prevails  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is 
most  common  in  marshy  countries,  where,  after  hot  and 
dry  summers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Persons  are 
most  liable  to  it  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  night  air, 
or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and  un- 
wholesome. Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps,  on  ship- 
board, in  jails,  hospitals,  and  such  like  places. 

CAUSES. — The  dysentery  may  be  occasioned  by  any 
thing  that  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  renders  the  hu- 
mours putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unwholesome 
diet,  air,  &c.’  But  it  is  most  frequently  communicated 
by  infection.  This  ought  to  make  people  extremely  cau- 
tious in  going  near  such  persons  as  labour  under  the  dis- 
ease. Even  the  smell  of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been 
known  to  communicate  the  infection. 

SYrMPTOMS. — It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly,  at- 
tended with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a constant  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  stool,  and  generally  more  or  less  blood  in  the 
stools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chillness,  loss  of 
Strength,  a quick  pulse,  great  thirst,  and  an  inclination  to 
vomit.  The  stools  are  at  first  greasy  and  frothy,  afterwards 
they  are  streaked  with  blood,  and  at  last  have  frequent* 
the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  small  filament^ 
resembling  bits  of  skin.  Worms  are  sometimes  passed 
both  upwards  and  downwards  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  When  the  patient  goes  to  stool,  he  feels  a 
bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and 
sometimes  a part  of  the  intestine  is  actually  protruded, 
which  proves  exceeding  troublesome,  especially  in  em- 
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n.  Flatulence  is  likewise  a troublesome  symptom,  espe- 
;ly  towards  the  end  of  the  disease. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  a diarrhoea  or 
;eness,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the  blood 
ich  generally  appears  in  the  stools.  It  may  be  distin- 
^hed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its  not  being  attended 
h such  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

.Vhen  the  dysentery  attacks  the  old*  the  delicate,  or 
h as  have  been  wasted  by  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or 
.er  lingering  diseases,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vomit- 
and  hiccuping  are  bad  signs,  as  they  shew  an  inflam- 
:ion  of  the  stomach.  When  the  stools  are  green,  black, 
nave  an  exceeding  disagreeable  cadaverous  smell,  the 
iger,  is  very  great,  as  it  shews  the  disease  to  be  of  the 
rid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable  symptom  when  cly- 
*s  are  immediately  returned  ; byt  still  more  so,  when 
passage  is  so  obstinately  shut,  that  they  cannot  be  in- 
ted.  A feeble  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  with 
iculty  of  swallowing,  and  convulsions,  are  signs  of  ap- 
. ^aching  death. 

REGIMEN. — Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  this 
1 -ase  than  cleanliness.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  re- 
very  of  the  patient,  and  no  less  to  the  safety  of  such  as 
' :nd  him.  In  all  contagious  diseases  the  danger  is  in- 
.used,  and  the  infection  spread,  by  the  neglect  of  clean- 
i :ss  ; but  in  no  one  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about 
patient  should  be  frequently  changed.  Xhe  excrements 
1 never  be  suffered  to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  re- 
wed immediately,  and  buried  under  ground.  A constant 
am  ot  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  into  the  chamber  j 
. it  ought  frequently  to  be  sprinkled  With  vinegar,  juice 
lemon,  or  some  other  strong  acid. 

Lhe  patient  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  his  spirits  kept 
in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to  render  any 
r rid  disease  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
sick.  All  diseases  of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to 
A and  depiess  the  spirits,  and  when  that  is  increased  by 
rs  and  alarms  from  those  whom  the  patient  believes 

be  persons  of  skill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worst 
:cts. 

1 flannel  waistcoat  worn  next  the  skin  has  often  a very 
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good  effect  in  the  dysentery.  This  promotes  the  perspira- 
tion without  overheating  the  body.  Great  caution  how- 
ever is  necessary  in  leaving  it  off.  1 have  often  known  a 
dysentery  brought  on  by  imprudently  throwing  off  a flan- 
ne1  waistcoat  before  the  season  was  sufficiently  warm.  For 
whatever  purpose  this  piece  of  dress  is  worn,  it  should  ne- 
ver be  left  off  but  in  a warm  season. 

In  this  disease  Yie  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
patient’s  diet.  Flesh,  fish,  and  every  thing  that  has  a ten- 
dency to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  stomach,  must  be 
abstained  from.  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water- pap,  and 
plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  ot  the  gelatinous  parts 
of  animals,  may  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  pa- 
tient’s food.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  food,  but  likewise  of  medicine.  I have  often 
known  dysenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature, 
cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual * * *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dysentery, 
which  may  be  used  by  such  as  cannot  take  the  broth  men- 
tioned above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of  fine 
flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  six  or  seven  hours,  till  it  be- 
comes as  hard  as  starch.  Two  or  three  table  spoonfuls  of 
this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in  such  a quantity  of 
new  milk  and  wrater  as  to  be  of  the  thickness  of  pap.  This ; 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a sheep’s  head  and 
feet  with  the  skin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a Lot 
iron  *7  afterwards  to  boil  them  tiil  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly.  A little 
cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm  with  toasted  bread 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyster  of  it  may  likewise  be  given  twice 
a-day.  Such  as  cannot  use  the  broth  made  in  this  w ay,  may  have  the! 
head  and  feet  skinned  j but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  hurts 
the'  medicine.  It  is  not  our  business,  here  to  reason  upon  the  native 
and  qualities  of  medicine,  otherwise  this  might  be  shewn  to  possess  virj 
tues  every  way  suited  to  the  cure  of  a dysentery  which  does  not  proceed 
from  a putrid  state  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  whic 
preferable  to  all  reasoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured 
by  it,  after  they  had  used  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  howjg 
ever,  be  proper,  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  ano  a dose  or  two 

rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  use  the  broth.  It  will  likewise  be  ly****] 

sary  to  continue  the  use  of  it  for  a considerable  time,  and  to  make  it 

principal  feed. 
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y be  sweetened  to  the  patient’s  taste,  and  taken  for  his 
inary  food  *. 

n a putrid  dysentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat 
ly  ot  most  kinds  ot  good  ripe  fruits  ; as  apples,  grapes, 
seberries,  currant-berries,  strawberries,  &-c.  These 
v either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without  milk, 
the  patient  chuses.  The  prejudice  against  fruit  in  this 
ase  is  so  gieat,  that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common 
'se  of  dysenteries.  This  however  is  an  egregious  mis- 
e~  Both  reason  and  experience  shew,  that  good  fruit 
ae  of  the  best  medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and 
- of  the  dysentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  respect  cal- 
ited  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaction,  from 
nice  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  dysentery  proceeds. 

‘ patient  in  such  a case  ought  therefore  to  be  allowed 
at  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleases,  provided  it  be  ripe  f . 
he  most  proper  drink  in  this  disorder  is  whey.  The 
mtery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  use  of  clear  whey 
e.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink  and  in  form  of 
ter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water  shar- 


sters. 


, , duuve.  i nis,  woe 

not  only  answer  the  purpose  of  food,  but 


s,  when  mixed  with  milk  and 
>d,  but  may  likewise  be  given 
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pened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drunk,  or  a decocliwt 
of  barley  and  tamarinds  ; two  ounces  of  the  former  and 
one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  English  quarts  of 
water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  water  wherein 
hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very  pro- 
per, and  may  be  drunk  in  turns;  Camomile-tea,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It 
both  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  by  its  antiseptic  quality 
tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE.— At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  it  is  ah 
ways  necessary  to  cleanse  the  first  passages,  for  this  pur- 
pose a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  must  be  given,  and  wrought' 
off  with  weak  camomile- tea.  Strong  vomits  are  seldom 
necessary  here.  A scruple,  or  at  most  half  a drachm  oj|| 
ipecacuanha,  is  generally  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and  some- 
times a very  few  grains  will  suffice.  The  day  after  the 
vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  scruples  of  rhubarb,  must 
be  taken  ; or,  what  will  answer  the  purpose  rather  better, 
an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Epsom  salts, 
dose  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or  thren 
times.  Afterwards  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  may  « 
taken  for  some  time.  Two  or  three  grains  ot  the  powdffl 
may  be  mixed  in  a table-spoonful  of  the< syrup  of  poppied 

and  taken  three  times  a- day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prescribed  above, 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  effect  a cure.  Should  it  however 
happen  otherwise,  the  following  astringent  medicines  maM 
be  used. 

A clyster  of  starch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  administe 
twice  a-day.  At  the  same  time  an  ounce  of  gum  aralxc, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-tragacanth,  may  be  dissolve*! 
in  an  English  pint  of  barley-water,  over  a slow  fire,  ana  a 

table  spoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour.  . Jffl 

If  these  have  not  the  defired  effect,  the  patient  may  ta  Cr 
four  tim£s  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  o t ■ 
"Japonic  confection , drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of  t ie®*l 

coction  of  logwood  *.  > . JB 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  tnis  disease  aic  vepr 

liable  to  suffer  a relapse  ; to  prevent  which,  gieat  circ  j 
* Sec  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Logwood. 
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Lion  with  respect  to  diet  is  necessary.  The  patitnt 
; abstain  from  ail  fermented  liquors,  except  now  and 
a glass  of  good  wine ; but  he  must  drink  no  kind  of 
liquor.  He  should  likewise  abstain  from  animal  food, 
h and  flesh,  and  live  principally  on  miik  and  vege- 
. s. 

sntle  exercise  and  wholesome  air  are  likewise  of  im- 
.mce.  1 he  patient  should  go  to  the  country  as  soon 
s.  strength  will  permit,  and  should  take  exercise  daily 
Horseback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may  likewise  use 
rs  infused  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may  drink  twice  a- 
a gill  ot  lime-water,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk. 

rhen  dysenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
:L.  attention  to  cleanliness,  a spare  use  of  animal  food, 
the  Lee  use  of  sound  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vegeta- 
The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all 
tiunication  wdih  the  sick.  Bad  smells  are  likewise  to 
lunned,  especially  those  which  arise  from  putrid  animal 
ances.  The  necessaries  where  the  sick  go  are  care- 
to  be  avoided. 

r hen  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dysentery  appear,  the 
:mt  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to  bed, 
drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to  promote 
L -at.  This,  with  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the  begin- 
would  often  carry  oft’  the  disease.  In  countries  where 
mteries  prevail,  we  would  advise  such  as  are  liable  to 
i to  take  either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  spring  or 
■ nn,  as  a preventive. 

aere  are  sundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
^ ^-ERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which,  though 
dangerous  than  the  dysentery,  yet  merit  consideration. 

. e diseases  generally  proceed  from  a relaxed  state  of  the 
acli  and  intestines,  which  is  sometimes  so  great,  that 
ood  passes  through  them  withoiit  almost  any  sensible 
iition  ; and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of 
ishment. 

hen  the  lientery  or  coeliac  passion  succeeds  to  a dy- 
•ry,  the  case  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous  m 
- ge,  especially  when  the  constitution  has  been  broken 
xcess  or  acute  diseases.  If  the  stools  be  very  frequent, 
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and  quite  crude,  the  thirst  great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth 
ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with  spots  of  different  col, : 
ours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  same  as 
in  the  dysentery.  In  all  obstinate  fluxes  of  the  belly,  the 
cure  must  be  attempted,  by  first  cleansing  the  stomach  and 
bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges;  afterwards  such  a 
diet  as  has  a tendency  to  heal  and  strengthen  the  bowels, 
with  opiates  and  astringent  medicines,  will  generally  perfect 

the  cure.  _ • A 

The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  a TENTS- 
MUS.  or  frequent  desire  of  going  to  stool.  This  disease 
resembles  the  dysentery  so  much,  both  m its  symptoijjM 
and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it  needless  to  insist  upon 

it. 
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OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 


CHS  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  causes, 
r~\  and  may  affect  any  part  of  the  body  ; but  we  sh 
point  out  those  only  which  occur  most  frequently,  ana  are 

attended  with  the  greatest  danger.  . 

When  the  head-ach  is  slight,  and  ahects  a Parlicu. 
part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia;  when  inc 
whole  head  is  affected,  cephalxa;  and  when  on  one  si 
onlv.  bemkrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  wh 
may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  |< 

Tberhatf  also  other  distinctions.  Sometimes  the  pau 
is  internal,  sometimes  external ; sometimes  it  is  anongB>= 
disease,  and  at  other  times  only  symptomatic.  W hen  to 
head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  tbepam  is  . 
acute  and  throbbing,  with  a considerable  heat  c .MI.  P 
affected.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  l j 
complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a sense  ot  coU*' 
in  The  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  sometimes  attends 

with  a degree  of  stupidity  or  tolly. 
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\ Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
rough  the  vessels  of  the  head,  may  occasion  a head-ach. 

persons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood,  or 

aer  humours,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the 

apression  of  customary  evacuations;  as  bleeding  ,at  the 
• ^e,  sweating  of  the  feet,  &~c.  It  may  likewise  proceed 

in  any  cause  that  determines  a great  flux  of  blood 

wards  the  head ; as  coldness  of  the  extremities,  or 
aging  down  the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  p re- 
nts the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  will  likewise 
::asion  a head-ach;  as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any 
ject,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the 
t.e. 

’When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  th^  stoppage  of  a Hiri- 
ng at  ^he  nose,  there  is  a heavy,  obtuse,  pressing  pain 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
:h  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  scarce  hold  it  up. 
hen  it  is  occasioned  by  the  caustic  matter  of  the  vene- 

j 

; .1  disease,  it  generally  alfects  the  skull,  and  often  pro- 
cces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

^Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repulsion 
i retrocession  of  the  gout,  the  erysipelas,  the  small  pox, 
vasles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  diseases.  What  is  called 
hhemicrania  generally  proceeds  from  crudities  or  indi- 
,tion.  Inanition,  or  emptiness,  will  often  also  occasion 
nd  achs.  I have  often  seen  instances  of  this  in  nurses 
vo  gave  suck  too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a sufficient 
aantity  of  solid  food.  / 

! There  is  likewise  a most  violent,  fixed,  constant,  and 
nost  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occasions  great  de- 
ity, both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  sleep,  destroys 
i appetite,  causes  a vntigo,  dimness  of  sight,  a noise 
the  ears,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and  sometimes  vo- 
ting, costiveness,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  Sec. 

IThe  head  ach  is  often  symptomatic  in  continual  and 
’ermitting  fevers,  especially  quartans.  It  is  likewise  a 
;ry  common  symptom  in  hysteric  and  hypochondriac 
m plaints. 

When  a head  ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale  u- 
ie,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom.  In  excessive  head- 
hs,  coldness  ol  the  extremities  is  a bad  sign. 
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When  the  disease  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent, 
it  often  terminates  in  blindness,  an  apoplexy,  deafness,  ^ 
vertigo,  the  palsy,  epilepsy,  &c. 

In  this  disease  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  he  ob- 
served. The  diet  ought  to  consist  of  such  emollient  sub- 
stances as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and 
keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk,  spina  ye, 
turnips,  and  such  like.  The  drink  ought  to  be  diluting; 
as  barley-water,  infusions  of  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables^ 
decoctions  of  the  sudorific  woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs, 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
■water ; the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  bathed  with  water 
and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  possible  t® 
keep  in  an  erect  posture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  loo 
low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excess  of  blood,  or  an 
hot  bilious  constitution,  bleeding  is  necessary.  The  pa- 
tient may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operation 
repeated  if  there  be  occasion.  Cupping  also,  or  the  ap^ 
plication  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind  the  ears, 
will  be  of  service.  Afterwards  a blistering  plaster  may 
be  applied  to  the  neck  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  head  that  is  most  affected.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
proper  to  blister  the  whole  head.  In  persons  of  a gross 
habit,  issues  or  perpetual  blisters  will  be  of  service.  .The 
body  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious  viti- 
ated serum  stagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within  or 
without  the  skull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain, 
which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives, 
then  more  powerful  purgatives  are  necessary,  as  pills  made 
of  aloes,  resin  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary in  this  case  to  blister  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the 
back  part  of  the  neck  open  for  a considerable  time  by  a 
perpetual  blister. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nose,  the  patient  should  frequently  smell 
to  a bottle  of  volatile  salts;  he  may  likewise  take  snufl,  or 
any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nose,  so  as  to  promote  a 
discharge  from  it ; as  the  herb  mastich,  ground-ivy,  S^c. 
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A hemicrania , especially  a periodical  one,  is  generally 
ng  to  a foulness  of  the  stomach,  for  which  gentle 
nits  must  be  administered,  as  also  purges  of  rhubarb, 
.er  the  bowels  have  been  sufficiently  cleared,  chalybeate 
.ers,  and  such  bitters  as  strengthen  the  stomach,  will  be 
essary.  A periodical  head-ach  has  been  cured  by 
iring  a piece  6f  flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the 
lit. 

Alien  the  head-ach  arises  from  a vitiated  state  of  the 
lours,  as  in  the  scurvy  and  venereal  disease,  the  pa- 
t,  after  proper  evacuations,  must  drink  freely  of  the 
action  of  wo  ids,  or  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with 
ins  and  liquorice  *.  These  promote  perspiration,  sweet- 
the  humours,  and,  if  duly  persisted  in,  will  produce 
7 happy  effects.  When  a collection  of  matter  is  felt 
er  the  skin,  it  must  be  discharged  by  an  incision,  other- 
; it  will  render  the  bone  carious. 

Vlimi  the  head-ach  is  so  intolerable  as  to  endanger  the 
eiu  s life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching,  de- 
ni, &c.  recourse  must  be  had  to  opiates.  These,  after 
iei^ evacuations  by  clysters  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be 
aea  both  externally  and  internally.  The  affected  part 
pe  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balsam,  or  a cloth 
>ed  m it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient 
, .<ti  the  same  time,  take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum, 
cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice 
I his  is  only  to  be  done  in  case  of  extreme  pain. 
>er  evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  fol- 
the  use  of  opiates,  f 

/ heu  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  blood,  bis 
ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
we  ru  bed  with  a coarse  cloth.  Cataplasms  with 
-ard  or  horse-radish,  ought  likewise  to  be  applied  to 

1*  , course  is  peculiarly  necessary  when  the  pain 
eeds  from  a gouty  humour  affecting  the  head. 


>ee  Appendix,  Dee  action  of  Sarsaparilla. 

n t’hecnwT.f  Ve,y  "ol.en*’ and  does  not  yield  to  small  doses  oflau- 
’ • e c«u  "‘"'y  may  be  increased  I have  known  a patent  in  ex. 

- only  dr0pS  in  twe,lty-foo>r  hours  ; but  such  doses 

y be  administered  by  a person  of  skill. 


OF  THE  TOOTH- ACH. 


When  the  head-ach  is  occasioned  by  great  heat,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercise  ot  any  kind,  it  may  be  allayed 
by  cooling  medicines ; as  the  saline  draughts  with  nitre, 

and  the  like.  . r A 

A little  of  Ward’s  essence,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the 

band,  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  sometimes  remove 
a violent  head-ach ; and  so  will  aether,  when  appled  m the 
same  manner. 


tion.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatism,  and  ofc 
ten  succeeds  pam  of  the  shouldeis  and  other  paits  of  tbfl 

body.  c M 

It  may  proceed  from  obstructed  perspiration,  or  any  ot  the 

other  causes  of  inflammation.  I have  often  known  the  tooth- 
ach  occasioned  by  neglecting  some  part  ot  the  usual  cover, 
ingsof  the  head,  by  sitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  opet 
window,  or  exposing  it  any  how  to  a draught  ot  cold  air 
Food  or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurt 
ful  to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  ot  sugar,  or  oilier  sweet 
meats,  are  likewise  hurtful.  Nothing  is,  more  destructi* 
to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kmct| 
hard  substances.'  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needle 
fir  mv  thine-  that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with  which  .He, 
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immediate  cause  ot  the  tooth-ach  is  a iot.cn 


more  : 
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;whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  small  doses  of 
Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding  good  effect  in 
tooth-ach.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  administer  opiates,  or 
kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till 
ter  evacuations  have  been  premised  ; and  these  alone 
often  affect  the  cure. 

this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  still  increase, 
ppuration  may  be  expected,  to  promote  which,  a toast- 
:g  should  be  held  between  the  gum  and  the  cheek  ; bags 
li  with  boiled,  camomile-flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or 
like,  may  be  applied  near  the  part  affected,  with  as 
:t  a degree  of  warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  re- 
ed as  they  grow  cool : the  patient  may  likewise  receive 
steams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  m- 
ed  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of 
•rringer  filled  with  warm  water,  &-c. 
nch  things  as  promote  the  discharge  of  saliva,  or  cause 
patient  to  spit,  are  generally  of  service.  For  this  pur- 
, bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be  chewed  ; as 
ian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pellitory  of  Spain.  Allen 
mmends  the  root  of  yellow  water  flower-de-luce  in  this 
. This  root  may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a 
i of  it  chewed.  Brookes  says  he  hardly  ever  knew  it 
to  ease  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  used 
r caution. 

Iany  ether  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds,  are  recommended 
curing  the  tooth-ach  ; as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  mille- 
or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  smoked  or  chewed, 
es  acre,  or  the  seeds  of  mustard  chewed,  Sec.  These 
■*',  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  occasioning  a greater 
of  saliva,  frequently  give  ease  in  the  tooth-ach. 
hp:ates  often  relieve  the  tooth  ach.  For  this  purpose  a 
i cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between 
teeth  ; or  a piece  of  sticking-plaster,  about  the  bigness 
i shilling,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of 
ze  not  to  prevent  the  sticking  of  the  other,  may  be 
• on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulsation  is 
t sensible.  De  la  Matte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
s wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be  a hoi- 
tooth,  a small  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire 
opium?  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When 
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this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with 
gum  mastich,  wax,  lead,  or  any  substance  that  will  slick  in 
il,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach  than 
blistering  plasters.  The.-.e  may  be  applied  between  the 
shoulders  ; but  they  have  the  best  effect  when  put  behind 
the  ears,  and  made  so  large  as  to  cover  a great  part  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  remove  the  pain  without  extracting  it ; and  as  a spotjjj 
tooth  never  becomes  sound  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw 
it  soon,  lest  it  should  affect  the  rest.  Tooth- drawing, 
like  bleeding,  is  very  much  practised  by  mechanics,  as 
well  as  persons  or  the  medical  profession,  me  operation 
however  is  not  without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  oe 
performed  with  care  A person  unacquainted,  with  ^ 
structure  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the 
jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a sound  tooth  instead  of  a ro.ten 


one  *. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the  pain 
chiefly  affects  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  bark.  ~ 
Some  prelend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the  tooth- 
ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet-  to  thefjfc 
fected  tooth.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  its  mode 
of  operation ; but,  it  it  be  found  to  answer*  though  onlj 
in  particular  cases,  it  certainly  deserves  a trial,  and  it  is 
tended  with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Eli| 
tricity  has  likewise  been  recommended,  and  particular 
strume: its-  have  been  invented  for  sending  a shoex  tffougl 

the  affected  tooth.  , , 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  ceitaii 

seasons,  as  spring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it;  ] 

taking  a purge -at  these  times.  t 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency:  ' 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  best  method  ot  do  mg  t n* 
to  wash  them- daily  with  salt  and  water,  a decoction  o ^ 
bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brushing  and  sciapi* 


* This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  striding  u]  on 

teeth  with  any  ptece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the  pam  lft 
carious  tooth. 
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OF  THE  EAR-ACH-  32  X 

:he  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unless  it  be  performed  with 
at  care,  does  mischief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

.'his  disorder  chiefly  affects  the  membrane  which  lines 
inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  auditorius . 
s often  so  violent  as  to  occasion  great  restlessness  an- 
y,  and  every  delirium.  Sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and 
*r  convulsive  disorders,  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
ile pam  in  the  ear. 

die  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  causes  which 
luce,  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a sudden 
iression  of  perspiration,  or  from  the  head  being  exposed 
old  when  covered  with  sweat.  It  may  also  be°occasion- 
>y  worms,  or  other  insects  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being 
1 there ; or  from  any  hard  body  sticking  in  the  ear! 
ic times  it  proceeds  from  the  translation  of  morbific  mat- 
to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  ma- 
aiit  fevers,  and  occasions  deafness,  which  is  generally 
toned  a favourable  symptom.  ’ 0 

v nen  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  insects,  or  any  hard 
y sticking  in  the  ear,  every  method  must  be  taken  to 
ove  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  membranes  may 
elaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
dive  oil.  Afterwards  the  patient  should  be  made  to 
ze,  by  taking  snuff,  or  some  strong  sternutatory.  If 
should  not  force  out  the  body,  it  must  be  extracted 
at.  I have. seen  insects,  which  had  got  into  the  ear, 
e out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which 
thing  they  cannot  bear. 

- hen  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflammation, 
u.st  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a 
mg  regimen,  and  opening  medicines.  Bleeding  at  the 
lining,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping 
)e  neck,  will  be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewise  be  -fa- 
ted wnh  steams  of  warm  water;  or  flannel  bags  fill-.  » 
uitii  boiled  mallows  and  camomile  flowers,  may  be 
icu  to  it  warm  ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the 
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ear  is  to  apply  it  close  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with 
warm  water,  or  a strong  decoction  of  camomile  Powers. 

The  patient’s  feet  should  be  frequently  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  he  ought  to  take  small  doses  of  nitre  and 
rhubarb,  viz.  a scruple  of  the  former,  and  ten  grains  of  the 
latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  de- 
coction of  barley  and  liquorice  with  figs  or  raisins.  l h| 
parts  behind  the  ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with 
camphrated  oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  a poult.ee 
of  bread  and  milk,  or  roasted  onions,  may  be  applied  to  the 
ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abscess  breaks,  or  can 
be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours  may  be  diverted  from 
the  part  by  gentle  laxatives,  blisters,  or  issues  ; but  the  cns» 
charge  must  not  be  suddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  ap- 
plication. 


PAIN  OF  TPIE  STOMACH,  tfc. 


This  raav  proceed  from  various  causes;  as  indigestion j 
wind ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; sharp,  acrid,  or  poison- 
ous  substances  taken  into  the  stomadh,  &-c.  It  may  h e 
wise  be  occasioned  by  worms';  the  stoppage  otcustomaq 
evacuations ; a translation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  stomach 

the  bowels,  £kc.  . 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  ere  very  liable  to  pains  a 

the  stomach  and  bowels,  especially  such  as  are  adnc.co  v,n 
hysteric  complaints.  It  is  likewise  very  common  o . 
pochondriac  men -of  a sedentary  and  mxuiious  lde.  I 
such  persons  it  often  proves  so  extremely  obstinate  as  t 
-Uofjfm  nil  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  stomach  is  most  vio  lent  after  ea: 
ing  there1  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  horn  so, 
f.  °lt  either  in  the  digestion  or  the  food.  In  this  case  tb 
“ .•.ent  ouo-ht  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds  what  la! 
of  fo0d  agrees  best  with  his  stomach,  and  should  cent 
nuc  cldelfy  to  use  it.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remo 
the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a S®?* 
afterwards  a dose  or  two  of  rhubaib.  I ^ 0 1 

to  lake  an  infusion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  some  otM 
stomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have  ofte 
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3 wn  exercise  remove  this  complaint,  especially  sailing, 
a long  journey  on  horseback,  of  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  flatulency, 
patient  is  constantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an 
Masy  distention  of  the  stomach  after  meals.  This  is  a 
sst  deplorable  disease,  and  is  seldom  thoroughly  cured, 
general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and 
cry  thing  that  sours  on  the  stomach,  as  greens,  roots. 
This  rule,  however,  admits  of  some  exceptions.  There 
many  instances  of  persons  very  much  troubled  with 
'.id,  who  have  received  great  benefit  from  eating  parched 
ise,  though  that  grain  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  a 
ndy  nature 

This  complaint  may  likewise  be  greatly  relieved  by  la- 
ir, especially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kind  of 
ive  employment  by  which  the  bowels  are  alternately 
npressed  and  dilated.  The  most  obstinate  case  of  this 
id  I ever  met  with  was  in  a person  of  a sedentary  occu- 
;ion,  whom  I advised,  after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of 
•dicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener;  which  he  did,  and  has 
ir  since  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  ol  the  stomach  is  occasioned  by  the  swal- 
ving  of  acrid,  or  poisonous  substances,  they  must  be  dis- 
ced by  vomit  ; this  may  be  excited  by  butter,  oils,  or 
ler  soft  things,  which  sheath  and  defend  the  stomach 
m the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  a translation  of 
aty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  necessary,  as  generous 
nes,  F rench  brandy,  Sec.  Some  have  drunk  a whole 
tele  ol  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  case,  in  a few  hours,  with- 
t being  in  the  least  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  sto- 
len warmed  by  it.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
ts necessary  upon  these  occasions.  This  must  be  left  to 
2 feelings  and  discretion  of  the  patient.  The  safer  way, 
wever,  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination 
vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infusion  of 
momile  flowers,  or  tcirduus  benidictus . 


These  aie  prepared  by  steeping  or  soaking  pease  in  ■■water,  and  after- 

1 s 'yin§  ^lem  in  a Pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  quite  hard.  They  may 
used  at  pleasure. 
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If  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceed  from  the  stoppage  of 
customary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  necessary,  especial- 
ly in  sanguine  and  very  full  habits,  it  will  likewise  be  of 
use  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  mild  purgatives ; us 
rhubarb  or  senna,  &c.  When  this  disease  affects  women, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  stoppage  of  the . menses, 
making  an  issue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar 
service. 

When  the' disease  is  occasioned  by  worms,  they  must  be 
destroyed,  or  expelled  by  such  means  as  are  recommended 
in  the  following  section.' 

When  the  stomach  is  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  digestion 
bad,  which  often  occasion  flatulencies,  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
will  be  of  singular  service.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  it 
may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day. 

Persons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy, 
unless  they  be  taking  some  purgative  medicines ; these, 
though  they  may  give  immediate  ease,  tend  to  weaken 
and  relax  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  disorder.  Their  best  method  is  to  mix  pur- 
gatives and  stomachics  together.  Equal  parts  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infused  in  brandy  or  wine,  and 
taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  WORMS. 

HjjPHESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tania,  01 
tape-worm  ; the  teres,  or  round  and  long  worm  ; anc 
the  as  car  ides,  or  round  and  short  worm.  There  aie  mail) 
other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  human  body  ; but  a: 
they  proceed,  in  a great  measure,  from  similar  causes,  hav( 
nearly  the  same  symptoms,  and  require  almost  the  sam< 
method  of  treatment  as  these  already  mentioned,  we  shal 
not  spend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints 
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s generally  bred  either  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines. 
:e  round  and  long  worm  is  likewise  bred  in  the  small 

s,  and  sometimes  in  the  stomach.  The  round  and  short 
:ms  commonly  lodge  in  the  rectum , or  what  is  called 
end-gut,  and  occasion  a disagreeable  itching  about  the 

t. 

The  long  round  worms  occasion  squeamishness,  vomiting, 
•isagreeable  breath,  gripes,  looseness,  swelling  of  the  belly, 
)onings,  loathing  ot  food,  and  at  other  times  a voracious 
oetite,  a dry  cough,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and  some- 
.es  a privation  of  speech.  These  worms  have  been 
uvn  to  perforate  the  intestines,  and  get  into  the  cavi- 
of  the  belly.  The  elfects  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly,  tile 
ie  with  those  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather  more 
lent. 

Indry  says,  the  following  symptoms  particularly  attend 
solium , which  is  a species  of  the  tape-worm,  viz.  swoon- 
5,  privation  of  speech,  and  a voracious  appetite.  The 
nd  worms,  called  ascarides,  besides  an  itching  of  the 
b cause  swoonings,  and  tenesmus,  or  an  inclination  to 
to  stool. 

CAUSES. — Worms  may  proceed  from  various  causes; 
they  are  seldom  found  except  in  weak  and  relaxed 
aachs,  where  the  digestion  is  bad.  Sedentary  persons  are 
re  liable  to  them  than  the  active  jmd  laborious.  Those 
) eat  great  quantities  of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much 
raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  subject  to  worms. 
‘re ■seems  to  be  a hereditary  disposition  in  some  persons  to 
disease.  I have  often  seen  all  the  children  of  a family 
feet  to  worms  of  a particular  kind.  They  seem  hke- 
5 frequently  to  be  owing  to  the  nurse.  Children  of  the 
e family,  nursed  by  one  woman,  have  often  worms, 
m those  nursed  by  another  have  none. 

YMPI  OMS, — The  common  symptoms  of  worms  are, 
mess  of  the  countenance,  and  at  other  times,  an  uni- 
flushing  of  the  face  ; itching  of  the  nose  ; this, 
ever,  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick  their  noses  in  all 
^es;  starting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep; 
i mg  of  the  upper  lip ; the  appetite  sometimes  bad, 
at  other  times  quite  voracious  ; looseness ; a sour,  or  ' 
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stinking  breath  ; a hard  swelled  belly  ; great  thirst ; th« 
mine  troth./,  and  sometimes  of  a whitish  colour  ; griping 
or  eoUo  pains  ; an  involuntary  discharge  of  saliva , especial- 
ly when  asleep ; freq  uent  pains  of  the  side,  with  a dr} 
cough,  and  unequal  pulse  ; palpitations  of  the  heart 
swoon  ings ; drowsiness;  cold  sweats;  palsy;  epileptic  fits 
with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous  symptoms,  whicl 
were  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  o 
evil  spirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  resembiinj 
'melon  or  cucumber  seeds,  are  symptoms  of  the  tape 
worm. 

I lately  saw  some  very  surprising  effects  of  worms  in 
girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  used  to  lie  for  whol 
hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  last  expired,  and,  upon  openin 
her  body,  a number  of  teres,  or  long  round  worms,  wer 
found  in  her  guts,  which  were  considerably  inflamed  ; an 
what  anatomists  call  an  intus  susceptio,  or  involving  oi  on 
part  of  the  gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lei 
than  four  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal*. 

MEDICINE. — Though  numberless  medicines  are  exto 
led  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f , yet  no  di  ease  moi 
frequently  baffles  the  physician’s  skill.  In  general,  the  mo 
proper  medicines  for  their  expulsion  are  strong  purgative1 
and  to  prevent  their  breeding,  stomachic  bitters,  with  no 
and  then  a glass  of  good  wine.  * 

The  best  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel,  hi1 
and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with  six  or  sevt 
of  the  latter,  mixed  in  syrup,  may  be  taken  early 
the  morning  for  a dose.  It  will  be  proper  that  t] 
patient  keep  the  house  all  day,  and  drink  nothing  col 

* That  worms  exist  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt  , a 
that  they  must  sometimes  be  considered  as  a disease,  is  equally  renai 
but  this  is  net  the  case  so  of  en  as  people  imagine.  The  idea  that  wor 
-occasion  many  diseases,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  professed  worm-  < 
tors  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  doing  muci  m.isc»i 
They  find  woims  in  every  case,  and  liberally  throw  in  then  antiuot 
which  generally  consist  of  strong,  drastic  purges.  1 have  known  til 
given  in  delicate  constitutions  to  the  destruction  of  the  patient,  " 

thetas  was  not  the  least  symptom  of  worms. 

f A medical  writer  of  the  present  age  lias  enumerated  upwards  oi  n 

British  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling  worms. 
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52  flose  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a week,  for  a 
night  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  da  the 
tent  may  take  a drachm  of  the  powder  or  tin,  twice  or 
ce  a-day,  mixed  with  syrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

.hose  who  do  not  chuse  to  take  the  calomel  may  m ke 
ot  the  bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tincture 
cenna,  and  rhubarb,  See. 

;)ily  medicines  are  sometimes  found  beneficial  for  ex- 
ing  worms.  An  ounce  of  sallad  oil  and  a tabje-spo  ri- 
°t  common  salt  may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  red  port 
-e  thrice  a day,  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 

the  more  common  form  of  using  oil  is  in  clysters. 
v -clysters,  sweetened  with, sugar  or  honey,  are"  very 
;acious  in  bringing  away  the  short  round  worms  called 
nicies , and  likewise  the  teres. 

he  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
eilmg  worms,  especially  the  ascarides . As  this  water 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
>hur  alone  must  be  a good  medicine  in  this  case ; which 
;>u;id  to  be  a fact.  Many  practitioners  give  flour  of  sul- 
•r  m very  large  doses,  and  with  great  success.  It  should 
made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  ta- 
in such  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient, 
inhere  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  sea-  wa- 
may  be  used,  which  is  far  from  being  a contemptible 
licine  in  this  case.  If  sea  water  cannot  be  had,  cpm- 
1 salt  dissolved  in  water  may  be  drunk.  I have  often 

I Lins  use(i  hy  country  nurses  with  very  good  effect, 
re  flour  of  sulphur  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the 
-water  in  the  morning. 

kit  worms,  though  expelled,  will  soon  breed  again,  if 
stomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed ; to  prevent  which 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half  a drachm 
•ark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  red  port 
e three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above  medicines 
e been  used.  Lime  water  is  likewise  good  for  this 
pose,  or  a table-spoonful  ox  the  chalybeate  wine  taken 
'e  or  t-n'ice  a-day.  Infusions  or  decoctions  of  bitter 
as  may  likewise  be  drunk ; as  the  infusion  of  tansy 

II  ^ (>1  ’ caJn<?mile  lowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the  . 
'•r  centaury,  &c. 
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For  a child  of  four  of  five  years  old,  six  grairis  o: 
rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be  mix- 
ed in  a spoonful  of  syrup  or  honey,  and  given  in  th< 
morning.  The  child  should  keep  the  house  all  day,  ant 
take  nothing  cold.  This  dose  may  be  repeated  twice  a 
week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days  th< 
child  may  take  a scruple  of  powdered  tin,  and  ten  grain 
of  sethiops  mineral  in  a spoonful  of  treacle  twice  a day 
This  dose  must  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  th 
age  of  the  patient. 

^Bisset  says,  the  great  bastard  black  hellebore,  or  bear ’ 
jbot,  is  a most  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  roun< 
worms.  He  orders  the.  decoction  ot  about  a drachm  o 
the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  drici 
leaves  in  powder  for  a dose  to  a child  between  four  an 
seven  years  of  age.  This  dose  is  to  be  repeated  tw 
or  three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  mad 
into  a syrup  with  coarse  sugar,  is  almost  the  only  medi 
cine  he  has  used  for  round  worms  for  three  years  pas 
Before  pressing  out  the  juice,  he  moistens  the  bruise 
leaves  with  vinegar,  which  corrects  the  medicine,  i b 
dose  is  a tea-spoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  ne2 
morning. 

I have  frequently  known  those  big  bellies,  which  1 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a sign  ot  worms,  quit 
removed  by  giving  them  white  soap  in  their  pottage,  t 
other  food.  Tansy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  gooa  again! 
worms,  and  may  be  used  various  ways.  W e might  ne* 
mention  many,  other  plants,  both  tor  external,  and  inte< 
nal  use,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  S~c.  but  think  the  powd< 
of  tin  with  tethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  ot  rhubarb  an 

calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power!  i 
medicine."  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  scan 
mony  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  refined  sug< 
as  is-  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredient 
These  must  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a In 
powder.  The  dose  for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to  t went; 
once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm  or 
dose  *. 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  resembling  this,  was  long  kept  a s 
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kirents  who  would  preserve  their  children  from  worms 
ht  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  ; 
cake  care  that  their  food  be  wholesome  and  sufficiently 
d : and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  their  eating 
herbs,  roots,  or  green  trashy  fruits.  It  will  not  be 
-ss  to  allow  a child  who  is  subject  to  worms,  a glass  of 
wine  alter  meals  ; as  every  thing  that  braces  and 
ngihens  the  stomach  is  good  both  lor  preventing  and 
Veiling  these  vermin 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

nHIS  disease  is  first  observable  in  the  white  of  the  eye, 
which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole  skin 
s on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a saffron 
, and  dyes  a white  cloth  of  the  same  colour.  There 
kewise  a species  of  this  disease  called  the  Black  Jaun- 
— • 

CAUSES. — -The  immediate  cause  of  the  jaundice  is  an 
:ruction  of  the  bile  . The  remote  or  occasional  caus- 
ae, the  bites  of  poisonous  animals,  as  the  viper,  mad 
, .&c.  the  bilious  or  hysteric  cholic  ; violent  passions  ; 
grief,  anger,  Sec.  Strong  purges  or  vomits  will  hke- 
- occasion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
dilate  agues,  or  from  that  disease  being  prematurely 
jped  by  astringent  medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often  oc- 
oned  by  the  meconium  not  being  sufficiently  purged  off. 

on  the  Continent  ; it  was  lately  purchased  by  the  French  king,  and 
be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  the  Appendix. 
vV  e think  it  necessary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who 
cakes,^  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random  from 
Is’  ana  8*ve  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The 
-ipal  ingredients  in  most  of  these  medicines  is  mercury,  which 
ever  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  saw  a shocking  instance  of  the 
,e.r  °f  this  conduct.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dose  of  worm  pow- 
bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  so  im- 
w?  3S  to,.drink  cold  water  during  its  operation.  She  immediately 

e and  aied  on  the  following  day,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  h iviN 
i poisoned.  * 

T t 
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Pregnant  women  are  very  subj  ct  to  it.  It  is  likewise  a 
symptom  of  several  kinds  of  tever.  Catch  ng  cold,  oi 
the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations,  as  the  menses,  th« 
bleeding  pi.es,  issues,  &-c.  will  occasion  the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  patient  at  first  complains  of  ex 
ccssive  weariness,  and  has  great  aversion  to  every  kin  I o 
motion.  His  skin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a kind  o 
itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body.  The  stod 
are  of  a whitish  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  gs  was  ob 
served  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  am 
the  patient  complains  of  an  unusual  load  or  oppression  oi 
his  breast.  There  is  a heat,  in  the  nostrils,  a bitter  tasti 
in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  sickness  at  the  stomach 
vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  disease  c mpheatei 
with  no  other  malady,  it  is  seldom  dangerous ; but  ii 
old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently 
or  is  complicated  with  the  dropsy  or  hypocondriac  symp 
toms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaundice  i 
more  dangerous  than  the  yellow.' 

REGIMEN. — The  diet  should  be  cool,  light,  and  di 
luting,  consisting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vegeta 
hies ; as  apples  boiled  or  roasted,  slewed  prunes,  pre 
served  plums,  boiled  spinage,  &rC.  Veal  or  chicken  broth 
with  light  bread,  are  likewise  very  proper.  Many  hav 
been  cured  by  living  almost  wholly  for  some  days  on  rav 
eggs.  The  drink  should  be 'butter  milk,  whey  sweeten 
ed  with  honey,  or  decoctions  of  cool  opening-vegetable- 
or  marsh-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  cai 
bear,  either  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage ; walking 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewise  proper,  provide* 
he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be  no  symp 
toms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  often  been  cured  o 
this  disease  by  a long  journey,  after  medicines  had  prove* 

ineffectual.  _ 

Amusements  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  the  jaundice 
The  disease  is  often  occasioned  by  a sedentary  life,  joine* 
to  a dull  melancholy  disposition.  Whatever  thciefor 
tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the  spints 
tiiust  have  a good  effect ; as  dancing,  laughing,  singing,  . c 
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I ED  ICINE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  san- 
le  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  side  about 
region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  necessary.  Alter 
a vomit  must  be  administered,  and  if  the  disease  proves 
n ile,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines 
rmore  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  especially 
re  it  is  not  attended  with  inflammation.  Half  a drachm 
oecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a sufficient  dose  for  an 
:t.  It  may  be  wrought  oil  with  weak  camomile-tea,  or 
in  warm  water.  The  body  must  likewise  be  kept  open 
faking  a sufficient  quantity  of  Castile  soap,  or  the  pills 
i the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  Appendix, 
fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  stomach 
liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flesh 
sl,h,  are  likewise  beneficial ; but  it  is  still  more  so  for 
patient  to  sit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the  breast, 
.ought  to  do  this  frequent!;',  and  should  continue  in  it 
ring  as  his  strength  will  permit. 

Ilany  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
ndice  ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  these  do  more 
rm  than  good,  as  people  trust  to  them,  and  neglect 
*e  valuable  medicines  ; besides,  they  are  seldom  takw 
n sufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  effects.  People 
:ays  expect  that  such  things  should  act  as  charms,  and 
< sequently  seldom  persist  in  the  use  of  them.  Vomits, 
ges,  fomentations,  and  exercise,  will  seldom  fail  to 
ce  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a simple  disease  ; and  when 
iplicated  with  the  dropsy,  a scirrhous  liver,  or  other 
ionic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to'  be  cured  by  any 
;ans. 

Numberless  British  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
; disease.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britannica  men- 
tis near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing  the  jaundice, 
i e fact  is,  the  disease  often  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ; 
which  the  last  medicine  is  always  said  to  have  perform- 
the  cure.  I have  sometimes  however  seen  considerable 
lefit,  in  a very  obstinate  jaundice,  from  a decoction  of 
mpseed.  Four  ounces  of  the  seed  may  be  boiled  in  two 
glish  quarts  of  ale,  and  sweetened  with  coarse  sugar. 
ie  dose  is  half  an  English  pint  every  morning.  It  may 
continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

Tti 
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I have  likewise  known  Harrowgate  sulphur- water  cur< 
a jaundice  of:  very  Jong  standing.  It  should  be  used  fo: 
some  weeks,  and  the  patient  must  both  drink  and  batlie. 

the  soluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  th( 
jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  niglit  anc 
morning  in  a cup  ot  tea  or  water- gruel.  If  it  does  not  o. 
pen  the  body,  the  dose  may  be  increased. 

Persons  subject  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  Lake  as  muc! 
exeicise  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  astringen; 
aliments. 


C H A P.  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

T^HE  dropsy  is  a preternatural  swelling  of  the  tvholc 
JL  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  occasioned  by  a collection 
ot  watery  humour.  It  is  distinguished  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  part  affected,  as  the  anasarca,  or  a collec- 
tion of  water  under  the  skin  ; the  ascites,,  or  a collection  of 
water  in  the  belly  ; the  hydrops  pectoris , or  dropsy  ot  the 
breast ; the  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  &-c. 

CAUSES. — The  dropsy  is  often  owing  to  an  hereditary 
disposition.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  drinking  ardent 
spirits,  or  other  strong  liquors.  It  is  true  almost  to  a pro- 
verb, that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropsy.  The  want  ot 
exercise  is  also  a very  common  cause  of  the  dropsy.  Hence 
it  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  diseases  of  the-  sedentary.  It 
often  proceeds  from  excessive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and 
copious  bleedings,  strong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent 
salivations,  &c.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  customary  or  ne- 
cessary evacuations,  as  the  menses , the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  &-c.  may  likew  se  cause  a dropsy. 

I have  known  the  dropsy  occasioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  coldv  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the  body 
was  heated  by  violent  exerefe.  A low,  damp,  or  marshy 
situation  is  likewise  a frequent  cause  of  it.  Hence  it 
is  a common  disease  in  moist,  flat,  fenny  countries.  P 
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7 also  be  brought  on  by  a long  use  of  poor  watery  diet, 
f viscous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digestion.  It  is  often 
effect  of  other  diseases,  as  the  jaundice,  a scirrhus  oi 
liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea, 
/sentery,  an  empyema,  or  a consumption  or  the  lungs, 
hort,  whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  prevents 
blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  occasion  a 
psv. 

I YMPTOMS.— The  anasacra  generally  begins  with  a 
i Hi n g of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night,  which  for 
: .e  time  disappears  in  the  morning;,.  In  the  evening  the 
:s,  if  pressed  with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  swelling 
i dually  ascends,  and  occupies  the  trunk  or  the  body, 
arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the  breathing  be- 
pies  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  small  quantity,  and  the 
st  great ; the  body  is  bound,  and  the  perspiration  is 
fatly  obstructed.  To  these  succeed  torpor,  heaviness, 
low  wasting  fever,  and  a troublesome  cough.  This 
is  generally  a fatal  symptom,  as  it  shews  that  the  lungs 
affected. 

in  an  ascites,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  a 
:dlin-g  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation,  which  may 
; perceived  by  striking  the  belly  on  one  side,  and  laying 
palm  of  the  hand  on  the  opposite.  This  may  be  dis- 
guished  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of  the  swelling, 
well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the  anasacra  and 
ites  are  combined,  the  case  is  very  dangerous.  Even 
i:  m pie  ascites  seldom  admits  of  a radical  cure.  Almost 
r that  can  be  done  is  to  let  off  the  water  by  tapping,, 
ich  seldom  affords  more  than  temporary  relier. 

1 When  the  disease  comes  suddenly  on,  and  the  patient 
roung  and  strong,  there  is  reason  however  to  hope  tor 
ure,  especially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  Rut  it  the 
lent  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a sedentary  life,  or 
here  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any 
the  viscera  are  unsound,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
it  the  consequences  will  prove  fatal. 
kREGlMEN. — The  patient  must  abstain,  as  much  as 
ssible,  from  all  drink,  especially  weak  and  watery  li- 
ors,  and  must  quench  his  thirst  with  mustard-whey, 
acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  oranges,  sorrel,  or  such 
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like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a stimulating  and 
diuretic  quality,  as  toasted  bread,  the  flesh  of  birds,  q| 
other  wild  animals  roasted;  pungent  and  aromatic  vege. 
tables,  as  garlic,  mustard,  onions,  cresses,  horse  radish, 
rocambole,  shalot,  &c.  He  may  also  eat  sea  biscuit  dipt 
in  wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourishing,  b it 
tends  to  quench  thirst.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of 
a dropsy  by  a total  abstinence  from  ail  liquids,  and  Jiving 
entirely  upon  such  things  as  are  mentioned  above.  * If  tiic 
patient  must  have  drink,  the  b pa- water,  or  khenish  wine, 
with  diuretic  medicines  infused  in  it,  are  the  best. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a dropsy.  If 
the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  tq 
continue  these  exercises  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  is  not 
able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  must  ride  on  horseback,  or  in 
a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  so  much  the 
better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard, 
and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives 
in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one, 
and,  if  possible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a w7ord,  every 
method  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  perspiration,  and 
to  brace  the  solids.  For  this  purpose  it  will  likewise  be 
proper  to  rub  the’ patient’s  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  flesh-brush  ; and  he  ought  con- 
stantly to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  his  constitution 
good,  and  the  disease  has  come  on  suddenly,  it  may  ge- 
nerally be  removed  by  strong  vomits,  brisk  purges,  and 
such  medicines  as  promote  a discharge  ,by  sweat  and  urine. 
For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  squills,  will  be  a proper 
vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neees- 
sary,  three  or  four  days,  intervening  between  the  do-cs. 
The  patient  must  not  drink  much  after  taking  the  vomit, 
otherwise  he  destroys  its  effect.  A cup  or  two  of  camo- 
mile-tea will  be  sufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Between  eacli  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days 
the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge  : Jalap  in  pow- 
der, half  a drachm  ; cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms;  a!o-. 
In  el,  six  grains.  These  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and  taken  early  in  the  morn- 
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The  less  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  better.  IF 
,e  much  griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  cf 
ken -broth. 

he  patient  may  likewise  take  every  night  at  bed-time 
following  bolus  : To  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor 
one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  syrup  of  orange- 
as  is  sufficient  to  make  them  into  a bolus.  This  will 
orally  promote  a gentle  sweat,  which  should  be  encou- 
d by  drinking  now  and  then  a small  cup  of  wme- 
v,  with  a tea  spoonful  of  the  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  it. 
■a  cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infusion  may  like- 
be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through  the 

ake  juniper  berries,  mustard  seed,  and  horse  radish, 

. ich  half  an  ounce,  ashes  of  broom  half  a pound  ; in- 
them  m a quart  of  Rhenish  wine,  or  strong  ale,  for  a 
days,  and  afterwards  strain  off  the  liquor.  Such  as 
lot  take  this  infusion,  may  use  the  decoction  of  sene- 
,-oot,  which  is  both  diuretic  and  sudorific.  I have  known 
obstinate  anasarca  cured  by  an  infusion  of  the  ashes  of 
>m  in  wine. 

he  above  course  will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropsy, 
ee  constitution'  be  good  ; but  when  the  disease  proceeds 
1 1 a bad  habit,  or  an  unsound  state  of  the  viscera,  strong 
■es  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this 
. , the  safer  course  is  to  palliate  the  symptoms  by  the 
of  such  medicines  as  promote  the  secretions,  and  to 
)ort  the  patient’s  strength  by  warm  and  nourishing 
uals. 

he  secretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  ni- 
Brookes  says,  he  knew  a young  woman  who  was  cured 
dropsy  by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre  every  morning  in 
aught  of  ale,  after  she  had  been  given  over  as  incura- 
The  powder  of  squills  is  likewise  a good  diuretic, 
or  eight  grains  of  it, 'with  a scruple  of  nitre,  may  be 
:n  twice  a-day  in  a glass  of  strong  cinnamon-'water.  Ball 
, a large  spoonful  of  unbruised  mustard-seed  taken  every 
it  and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  English  pint  of 
decoction  of  the  tops  of  .green  broom  after  it,  has  per- 
iod a cure  after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved* 
Fectual. 
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I have  sometimes  seen  good  effects  from  cream  of  tad 
tar  in  this  disease.  It  promotes  the  discharges  by  stool 
and  urine,  and  will  at  least  palliate,  if  it  does  not  per. 
form  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an  ound 
every  second  or  third  day,  and  may  increase  the  quamjj 
to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  stomach  will  bed 
it.  This  quantity  is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but 
divided  into  three  or  four  doses. 

To  promote  perspiration,  the  patient  may  use  the  daj 
coction  of  seneka  root,  as  directed  above  ; or  he  may  ta)^ 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  spirit  in  a cup  of  wine- 
whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To  promote  a discharge 
of  urine,  the  following  infusion  of  the  London  hospitals 
will  likewise  be  beneficial. 

Take  of  zedoary  root,  two  drachms  ; dried  squills,  rhu, 
barb,  and  jumper-berries  bruised,  of  each  a drachm;  cin- 
namon in  powder,  three  drachms ; salt  of  wormwood,  f 
drachm  and  a half ; infuse  in  an  English  pint  and  a hal| 
of  old  hock- wine,  and  when  fit  for  use,  filter  the  liquor.  A 
wine  glass  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  'J 

In  the  anasarca  it  is  usual  to  scarify  the  feet  and  legsj 
By  this  means  the  water  is  often  discharged ; but  the  jo- 
perator  must  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incisions  too 
deep ; they  ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the  skin,  and 
t special  care  must  by  taken,  by  spirituous  fomentations 
and  proper  digestives,  to  prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  acites , when  the  disease  does  not  evidently  and 
speedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines,  the 
water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping.  This  is  a very  sim- 
ple and  safe  operation,  and  would  often  succeed,  if  it 
were  performed  in  due  time  ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the 
humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  spoiled  by  long  soak- 
ing in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  perma- 
nent relief  will  be  procured  *. 

* The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  most  people,  ami 
they  wish  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourse  to  it.  Ibis's 
the  reason  why  tapping  so  seldom  succeeds  to  our  wish.  1 have  hau 
a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  several  years 
and  who  used  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation  as  if-notning 
had  happened.  She  died  at  last  rather  worn  out  by  age  than  by  the 
{disease. 
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uTer  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be 
on  a course  of  strengthening  medicines  ; as  the  Peru- 
i bark  ; the  elixir  of  vitrol ; warm  aromatics,  with  a 
proportion  of  rhubarb,  infused  in  wine,  and  such  like, 
diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourishing,  such  as  is  Tecom- 
ded  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter  ; and  he  should 
; : as  much  exercise  as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  He 
ild  wear  flannel  next  his  skin,  and  make  daily  use  of 
: flesh  brush. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

^HERE  is  no  disease  which  shews  the  imperfection  of 
medicine,  or  sets  the  advantages  of  temperance  and 
' cise  in  a stronger  light,  than  the  gout.  Excess  and  idle- 
are  the  true  sources  from  whence  it  originally  sprung, 
all  who  would  avoid  it  must  be  active  and  te?npe - 

• » 

i hough  idleness  and  intemperance  are  the  principal 
ies  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contribute 
i'.'ing  on  the  disorder  in  those  who  are  not,  and  to  in- 
v*  a paroxysm  in  those  who  are  subject  to  it ; as  intense 
y ; too  free  an  use  of  acidulated  liquors  ; night- watch- 
: grief  or  uneasiness  of  mind  ; an  obstruction  or  defect 
ny  of  the  customary  discharges,  as  the  menses , sweating 
le  feet,  perspiration,  Slc. 

iTMPTOMS. — A fit  of  ^the  gout  is  generally  preceded 
i ndigestion,  drowsiness,  Belching  of  wind,  a slight  head- 
' sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  The  patient  com- 
is  ot  weariness  and  dejection  of  spirits,  and  has  often 
in  in  the  limbs,  with  a sensation  as  if  w7ind  or  cold 
•r  were  passing  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often 
irkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is 
grit  pain  in  passing  urine,  and  sometimes  an  unvolun- 
shedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  are 
: h more  violent,  especially  upon  the  near  approach  of 
At  j and  some  observe,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ushers 
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in  the  gout,  so  will  the  fit  be  ; if  the  fever  be  short  and 
sharp,  the  fit  will  be  so  likewise  ; if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and 
lingering,  the  fit  will  be  such  "also.  But  this  observation 
can  only  hold  with  respect  to  very  regular  fits  of  the 
gout.  *• 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the  spring 
or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  manner  : Abow 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  patient  is  seized  with  2 
pain  in  his  great  toe,  sometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  othei 
times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accom. 
panied  with  a sensation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upoi 
the  part,  which  is  succeeded  by  a shivering,  with  somi 
degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increases,  and  fixing 
among  the  small  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  all  tin 
different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were  stretched,  burnt 
squeezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces,  &c.  The  part  d 
length  becomes  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the  patieoi 
cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  suffer  any  persoi 
to  walk  across  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquisite  torture  for  twenn 
four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  the  fit : hi 
then  becomes  easier,  the  part  begins  to  swell,  appears  red 
and  is  covered  with  a little  moisture.  Towards  mominj 
he  drops  asleep,  and  generally  falls  into  a gentle  bieath 
ing  sweat.  This  terminates  the  first  paroxysm,  a nuip 
ber  of  which  constitutes  a fit  of  the  gout ; which  is  long 
er  or  shorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  strength,  tto 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  thi 

disease,. 

The  patient  is  alv&ays  worst  towards  night,  and  easie 
in  the  morning.  The  paroxysms  however  generally  gro\ 
milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  disease  is  carried  0! 
by  perspiration,  urine,  and  the  other  evacuations.  1 
some  patients  this  happens  in  a tew  days;  in  othei s,  | 
requires  weeks,  and  in  some,  months,  to  finish  the  ill 
Those  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  great 
}V  debilitated,  seldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  approac 
of  summer,  and  sometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  advan 

ced.  , J" 

REGIMEN. — As  there  are  'no  medicines  yet  know 
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ft  will  cure  the  gout,  we  shall  confine  our  observations 
-fly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  ot  the  tit. 
n the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  his  diet 
ht  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting 
are  ; but  where  the  constitution  is  weak,  and  the  pa- 
•t  has  been  accustomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a proper 
-■e  to  retrench.  In  this  ctise  lie  must  keep  nearly  to  his 
jaal  diet,  and  should  take  frequently  a cup  of  strong  ne- 
; , or  a glass  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very 
i, per  drink  in  this  case,  as  it  promotes  the  perspiration 
ihotit  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  answer  this 
'pose  better  if  a tea  sp  lonful  of  sal  volatile  oleosum,  or  spi- 
of  hartshorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It 
1.  likewise  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea-spoonful 
t the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum  in  a large  draught  ot 
rm  wine- whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  perspiration 
iough  the  night. 

\ls  the  most  sife  and  efficacious  method  of  discharging 
gouty  matter  is  by  perspiration,  this  ought  to  be  kept 
by  all  means,  especially  in  the  affected  part-.  For  this 
;pose  the  leg  and  foot  should  be  wrapt  in  soft  flannel, 

, or  wool.  The  last  is  most  readily  obtained,  and 
rms  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  thing  else, 
es  people  of  Lancashire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of 
cfific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it 
mt  the  leg  and  foot  affected,  and  cover  it  with  a skin 
ssoft  dressed  leather.  This  they  suffer  to  continue  for 
hit  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  for  a fortnight  or  three 
:.ks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  cease.  I never 
: :w  any  external  application  answer  so  well  in  the  gout, 
uve  often  seen  it  applied  when  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
t:ion  were  very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have 
i ad  all  these  symptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days. 
S3  wool  which  they  use  is  generally  greased*  and  card- 
or  combed.  They  chuse  the  softest  which  can  be  had, 

. seldom  or  never  remove  * till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone 

The  patient  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  quiet  and  easy 
ing  the  fit.  Every  thing,  that  affects  the  mind  disturbs 
paroxysm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon  the 
>ler  parts.  All  external  applications  that  repel  the.  mat- 
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ter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease, but  remove  it  from  a safer  to  a more  dangerous 
part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of 
the  gout  is  to  be  considered  as  Nature’s*  method  of  remov* 
ing  something  that  might  prove  destructive  to  t he  body, 
and  all  that  we  can  do,  with  safety,  is  to  promote  her  inten- 
tions, and  to  assist  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own 
way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  stool,  Sec.  are  likewise 
to  be  used  with  caution  ; they  do  not  remove  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  by  weakening  the  patient 
prolong  the  fit  : but  where  the  constitution  is  able  to  bear 
it,  it  will  be  of  use  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet, 
or  very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  shorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and 
some  will  drive  it  off  altogether  : but  nothing  has  yet  been 
found  which  will  do  this  with  safety  to  the  patient.  In 
pain  we  eagerly  grasp  at  any  thing  that  promises  immedi. 
ate  ease,  and  even  hazard  life  itself  for  a temporary  relief 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  so  many  infallible  remedies 
have  been  proposed  for  the  gout,  and  why  such  number; 
have  lost  their  lives  by  the  use  of  them.  It  w7ould  be  as  pru- 
dent to  stop  the  small-pox  from  rising,  and  to  drive  their 
into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  af- 
ter it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  laltei 
is  as  much  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herself  from  an  of- 
fending cause  as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the  patien 
is  restless,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more  o' 
less,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  may  b< 
taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  ease  the  pain,  procure  rest 
promote  perspiration,  and  forward  the  crisis  of  the  dis 
ease. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gen(l< 
dose  or  two  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  scum 
other  warm  stomachic  pu^e.  He  should  also  drink  : 
weak  infusion  of  stomachic  bitters  in  small  wine  or  ale 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon.  Virginian  snake 
Toot,  and  orange  peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  should  b< 
light,  but  nourishing,  and  gentle  exercise  ought  to  be  taker 
on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage. 
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I Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many 
ngs  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  disorder,  or  ren- 
ting the  fit,  if  it  should  return,  less  severe.  This,  bow- 
j2r,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine.  -I  have  frequent- 
known  the  gout  kept  off  for  several  years  by  the  Eeru- 
t.n  bark  and  other  astringent  medicines;  but  in  all  the 
oes  where  1 had  occasion  to  see  this  tried,  the  persons 
: d suddenly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want  of  a regular 
of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
it  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  some  constitutions,  in  the  decline 
life,  is  rather  salutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  stop  a fit  of  the  gout  by 
; dicine,  yet  if  the  constitution  can  be  so  changed  by  diet 
lU  exercise,  as  to  lessen  or  totally  prevent  its  return,  there 
rtainly  can  be  no  danger  in  following  such  a course.  It 
veil  known,  that  the  whole  habit  may  be  so  altered  by  a 
oper  regimen,  as  quite  to  eradicate  this  disease  ; and  those 
Hy  who  have  sufficient  resolution  to  persist  in  such  a course 
we  reason  to  expect  a cure. 

'The  course  which  we  would  recommend  for  preventing 
;;  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  universal  temper - 
c?e.  In  the  next  place,  sufficient  exercise  *.  By  this  we 
not  mean  sauntering  about  in  an  indolent  manner,  but 
nour,  sweat,  and  toil.  These  only  can  render  the  hu- 
ours  wholesome,  and  keep  them  so.  Going  early  to  bed, 
tid  rising  betimes,  are  also  of  great  importance,  it  is  like- 
se  proper  to  avoid  night  studies,  and  all  intense  thought, 
t ie  supper  should  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  strong 
uors,  especially  generous  wines  and  sour  punch,  are  to  be 
fided. 

VVVe  would  likewise  recommend  some  doses  of  magnesia 
'm  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  spring  and  autumn ; 
d afterwards  a course  of  stomachic  bitters,  as  tansey  or 
t.ter-trefoil  tea,  an.  infusion  of  gentian  and  camomile 
’ wers,  or  a decoction  of  burdock  root,  8tc.  Any  of 
ese,  or  an  infusion  of  any  wholesome  bitter  that  is  more 
1 reeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drunk  for  two  or  three 

Some  make  a secret  of  curing  the  gout  by  muscular  exercise.  This 
ret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celsus,  who  strongly  recommended  that  mode 
cure  > and  whoever  will  submit  to  it,  in  the  fullest  extent,  may  expect 
reap  solid  and  permanent  advantages. 
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weeks  in  March  and  October  twice  a-day.  An  issue  or  per- 
petual blister  has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the  gout.  It 
these  were  more  generally  use:!  in  the  decline  of  life,  they 
would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout,  bur  also  other  chronic 
maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great 
benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  w ater.  It  both  pro- 
motes digestion,  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a regu- 
lar fit  of  the  gout,  yet  whe>i  it  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
falls  on  some  of  the  internal  parts,  proper  applications  tc 
recal  and  fix  it  become  absolutely  necessary.  When  the 
gout  affects  the  head,  the  pain  of  the  joints  ceases,  and  the 
-swelling  disappears,  while  either  severe  head-ach,  drowsi- 
ness, trembling,  giddiness,  convulsions,  or  delirium  come 
on.  When  it  seizes  the  lungs,  great  oppression,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  ensue.  If  it  attack 
the  stomach,  extreme  sickness,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain 
in  the  epigastric  region,  and  total  loss  of  strength,  will 
succeed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  me- 
thod must  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  must  be 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplasms  ap- 
plied to  the  soles.  Blistering-plasters  ought  likewise  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  leg's.  Bleeding  in  the 
feet  or  ancles  is  also  necessary,  and  warm  stomachic  purges 
The  patient  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  most  part,  if  there 
be  any  signs  of  inflammation,  and  should  be  very  carefu. 
not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  stomach  with  a sense  of  cold,  the  mosl 
warm  cordials  are  necessary ; as  strong  wine  boiled  uf 
with  cinnamon  or  other  spices  ; cinnamon- water ; pepper- 
mint-water ; and  even  brandy  or  rum.  The  patieni 
should  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote  a sweat  by 
drinking  warm  liquors ; and  if  he  should  be  troubled 
with  a nausea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drinK 
camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him  voniil 
freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates  gravel- 
pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a decoction 
of  marsh  mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts  fomented  with 
warm  water.  An  emollient  clyster  ought  likewise  to  bt 
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en,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very 
lent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken 

1 cup  of  the  decoction. 

'ersons  who  have  had  the  gout  should  be  very  attentive 
my  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about  the 
e when  they  have  reason  to  expect  a return  of  the  fit. 

2 gout  imitates  many  other  disorders,  cThd  by  being 
taken  lor  them,  and  treated  improperly,  is  often  di- 

i :ed  from  its  regular  course,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
i ient’s  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
iStitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reason  to  expect 
( Ought  likewise  to  be  very  circumspect  with  regard  to 
1 first  approach.  II  the  disease,  by  wrong  conduct  or 
•roper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper  course, 
miserable  patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tor- 
lted  with  head  achs,  coughs,  pain  of  the  stomach  and 
!s:stines  ; and  to  fall  at  last  a victim  to  its  attack  upon- 
i ie  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

, t 
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.his  disease  has  often  a resemblance  to  the  gout.  It 
:eraily  attacks  the  joints  with  exquisite  pain,  and  is 
retimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  swelling.  It 
nost  common  in  the  spring,  and  towards  the  end  of 
atnn.  It  is  usually  distinguished  into  acute  and  chronic; 
he  rheumatism  with  and  without  a fever. 
vAUSES. — i he  causes  of  a rheumatism -are  frequent- 
tne  same  as  tho^e  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  viz.  an 
tmcted  pe aspiration,  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  li- 
•rs,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather, , and 
quick  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occa- 
i the  rheumatism.  The  most  extraordinary  case  of  a 
-umaiism  that  I ever  saw,  where  almost  every  joint  of 
: body  was  distorted,  was  a man  who  used  to  work  one 
t of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in 
water.  Very  obstinate  rheumatisms  have  likewise 
n brought' on  by  persons  not  accustomed  to  it,  allowing 
ir  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  same  effects  are 
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often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  sitting  or  ly- 
ing on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in  the  night,  &-c. 

The  rheumatism  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  exces- 
sive evacuations,  or  the  stoppage  of  customary  discharges, 
It  is  often  the  effect  of  chronic  diseases,  which  vitiate  the 
humours ; as  the  scurvy,  the  lues  venera , obstinate  au- 
tumnal agues, 

The  rheumatism  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marshy  coun- 
tries. It  is  most  common  among  the  poorer  sort  of  pea- 
sants, who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low  damp  houses,  and 
eat  coarse  unwholesome  food,  which  contains  but  link 


nourishment,  and  is  not  easily  digested. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  acute  rheumatism  commonly  he- 
gins  with  weariness,  shivering,  a quick  pulse,  restless- 
ness, thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards  the 
patient  complains  of  Hying  pains,  which  are  increased  b) 
the  least  motion.  These  at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  wnici 
are  often  affected  with  swelling  and  inflammation.  It  blooc 
be  let  in  this  disease,  it  has  generally  the  same  appearand 
as  in  the  pleurisy. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the  treatment  of  the  patien 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory  lever 
If  he  he  young  and  strong,  bleeding  is  necessary,  whicl 
may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
The  body  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  open  by  emolliqo 
clysters,  or  cool  opening  liquors  ; as  decoctions  ot  tanva 
rinds,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  senna- tea,  and  the  like 
The  diet  should  be  light,  and  in  small  quantity,  consist 
ing  chiefly  of  roasted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chick 
en-broth.  After  the  feverish  symptoms  have  abated,  i 
the  pain  still  continues,  the  patient  must  keep  his  bed 
and  take  such  things  as  promote  perspiration  ; as  wine 
whey,  "with  spiritus  Minder eri,  &c.  He  may  likerw.s 
take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed  time,  in  a cup  ot  wine 
w7hey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a drachn 

of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  ai 
exceeding  good  effect.  The  patient  may  either  be  put  m 
to  a bath  of  w arm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of  i 
applied  to  the  parts  affected.  Great  care  must  be  take) 
that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 
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'he  chronic  rheumatism  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
siderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to 
e particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  shoulders,  the 
i,  or  the  loins.  There  is  seldom  any  inflammation  or 
fling  in  this  case.  Persons  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
t subject  to  the  chronic  rheumatism.  In  such  patients 
1 ten  proves  extremely  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable. 
:i  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the  regimen  should  be  near- 
he  same  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  con- 
ng  chiefly  of  vegetable  substances,  as  stewed  prunes, 
i .tied  apples,  currants  of  gooseberries  boiled  in  milk, 
i ost  proper.  Arbuthnot  says,  “ If  there  be  a specific 
i diment  for  the  rheumatism,  it  is  certainly  whey 
adds,  41  That  he  knew  a person  subject  to  this  disease, 
i could  never  be  cured  .by  any  other  method  but  a diet 
/hey  and  bread.”  He  likewise  says,  “ That  cream  of 
nr  in  water  gruel,  taken  for  several  days,  will  ease  rheu- 
flc  pains  considerably.”  This  I have  often  experienced, 

; found  it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with 
i-i-guaiacum,  as  already  directed.  In  this  case  the  pa- 
t:  may  take  the  dose  formerly  mentioned  twice  a-day, 
i likewise  a tea-spoonful  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  gum- 
: acum,  at  bed-time,  in  wine-whey, 
i his  course  may  be  continued  for  a few  wTeeks,  or  longer, 
e case  proves  obstinate,  and  the  patient’s  strength  will 
nit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days,  and 
ated  again.  At  the  same  time  leeches  or  a blistering 
iter  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affected.  What  I have 
rally  found  answer  better  than  either  of  these,  in  ob- 
t te  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  plaster  *.  I have 
'vise  known  a plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch  worn  for  some 
on  the  part  affected  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic 
1 s.  My  ingenious  friend,  Dr  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
he  has  frequently  cured  very  obstinate  rheumatic 
- s by  rubbing  the  part  affected  with  the  tincture  of  can- 
des.  When  the  common  tincture  did  not  succeed, 
sed  it  of  a double  or  treble  strength.  Cupping  upon 
part  affected  is  likewise  often  very  beneficial,  and  is 
tly  preferable  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

i 

* See  Appendix,  Warm  Plaster. 
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Though  this  disease  may  not  seem  to  yield  to  medicines 
for  some  time,  yet  they  ought  still  to  be  persisted  in.  Per- 
sons who  are  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  the  rheuma- 
tism, will  often  find  their  account  in  using  medicines, 
whether  they  be  immediately  affected  with  the  disease  or 
not.  The  chronic  rheumatism  is  similar  to  the  gout  in 
this  respect,  that  the  most  proper  time  for  using  medicines 
to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  most  free  from  the 
disorder. 

To  those  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would  recom- 
mend the  warm  baths  or  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derbyshire. 
These  have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  cured  very  obsimate 
rheumatisms,  and  are  always  safe  either  in  or  out  of  the  nt. 
When  the  rheumatism  is  complicated  with  scorbutic  com- 
plaints,  which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  the  Harrowgate  waters, 
and  those  of  Moffat,  are  proper.  They  should  both  be 
drunk  and  used  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  several  of  our  own  domestic  plants  which  maj 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatism.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  white  mustard.  A table- spoonful  of  the  seed  oi 
this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day,  in  a glass  oi 
warer  or  small  wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewise  ot  greaJ 
use  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infused  in  wine  or  ale 
or  drunk  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile,  anc 
several  other  bitters,  are  also  beneficial,  and  may  be  usee 
in  the  same,  manner.  K'o  benefit  however  is  to  be  expect 
ed  from  these,  unless  they  be  taken  for  a considerable  time 
Excellent  medicines  are  often  despised  in  this  disease,  be.' 
cause  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure  ; wherea 
nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their  effect,  were  the; 
duly  persisted  in.  Want  of  perseverance  in  the  use  o 
medicines  is  one  reason  why  chronic  diseases  are  so  seldon 

cured,  v -•  ' m 

Cold  bathing,  especially  in  salt  water,  often  cures  thi 
rheumatism  We  would  also  recommend  riding  on  horse 
back,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  sk  n Issues  are  like 
wise  very  proper,  especially  in  chronic  cases.  If  the  pat1 
affects  the  shoulders,  an  issue  may  be  made  in  the  arm 
but  if  it  affects  the  loins,  it  slfould  be  put  into  the  leg  o 
thigh. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  are  very  subject 
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imatic  complaints.  The  best  medicines  in  this  case 
bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  These  may  either  be  ta- 
separately  or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines.  Ail 
,ee  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  oi  rhubarb 
ovvder,  may  be  infused  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; and  one, 
or  three  wine  glasses  of  it  taken  daily,  as  shall  be 
id  necessary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In 
-s  where  the  bark  itself  proves  sufficiently  purgative, 
rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

ticii  as  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheuma,.- 
i ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  situation,  to 
i d the  night  air,  wet  cloches,  and  wTet  feet,  as  much  as 
hble.  Their  clothing  should  be  warm,  and  they  should 
rr  flannel  next  their  skin,  and  make  frequent  use  of  the 
In-brush. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

*’HIS  disease  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  countries, 
especially  in  low  damp  situations,  near  large  marshes, 
igreat  quantities  of  stagnating  water.  Sedentary  people, 
dull  melancholy  disposition,  are  most  subject  to  it.  It 
ves  often  fatal  to  sailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly 
hips  that  are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people 
I board.  or  where  cleanliness  is  neglected, 
t is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  different  species  into 
ch  this  disease  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ  from  one 
ther  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called  the  land  scurvy , 
'^ever,  is  seldom  attended  with  those  highly  putrid 
iptoms  which  appear  in  patients  who  have  been  long  at 
, and  which,  we  presume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined 
want  of  exercise,  and  the  unwholesome  food  eaten  by 
ors  on  long  voyages,  than  to  any  specific  difference  in 
disease. 

CAUSES. — :The  scurvy  is  occasioned  by  cold  moist  aif  : 
the  long  use  of  salted  or  smoke  dried  provisions,  or  any 
id  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digestion,  and  affords  little 
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nourishment.  It  may  also  proceed  from  the  suppression  oh 
customary  evacuations ; as  the  menses,  the  haeinorriioidii 
flux,  &-c.  It  is  sometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint, 
which  case  a very  small  cause  will  excite  the  latent  disorder;; 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  depressing  passions,  have  a great  ten. 
dency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  disease.  The  sarae 
observation  holds  with  regard  to  neglect  of  cleanliness  : had 
clothing;  the  want  of  proper  exercise ; confined  air;  un- 
wholesome food  ; or  any  disease  which  greatly  weakens  td 
body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS.— This  disease  may  be  known  by  unus.uj| 
weariness,  heaviness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  especiaBj 
after  motion;  rottenness  of  the  gums,  which  are  aptjflj 
bleed  on  the  slightest  touch  ; a stinking  bre..Lu  ; frequejjl 
bleeding  at  the  nose;  crack" : ng  of  the  joints  ; difficulty* 
walking;  sometimes  a swelling,  and  sometimes  a falling a- 
way  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violdfl 
coloured  spots  ; the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or  leader 
colour.  As  the  disease  advances,  other  symptoms  come 
on  ; as  rottenness  of  the  teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  discharges 
of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obstinate 
ulcers,  pains  in  various  parts,  especially  about  the  breast* 
dry  scaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body,  £kc.  At  la  t,  a 
wasting  or  hectic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miserable  patient 
is  often  carried  off  by  a dysentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropsy, 
the  palsy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  ot  some  ol  tb£ 


bowels. 

CURE.- — 'We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  disease  but 
by  pursuing  a plan  directly  opposite  to  that  which  brings 
it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  state  of  the  humours, 
occasioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercise;  and  this  can- 
not be  removed  but  by  a proper  attention  to  these  import- 
ant articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold,  damp, 
or  confined  air,  he  should  be  removed,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one.  It  thei©?i^ 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  a sedentary 
life,  or  depressing  passions,  as  grief,  fear,  fkc.  the  pa- 
tient must  take  daily  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as 
can  bear,  and  his  mind  should  be  diverted  by  cheertpl 
company  and  other  amusements.  Nothing  has  a greater 
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lency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  the  disease,  than 
>tant  cheerfulness  and  good  hu  nour.  Bat  this,  alas ! is 
oin  the  lot  of  persons  a: dieted  with  the  scurvy  ; they  are 
erally  surly,  peevish,  and  morose. 

7hen  the  scurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  use  of 
“d  provisions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  consisting 
■; fly  of  fresh  vegetables;  as  oranges,  apples,  lemons, 
Igs,  tamarinds,  water-cresses,  scurvy-grass,  brook-lime. 
The  use  of  these,  with,  milk,  pot  herbs,  new  bread, 
fresh  beer  or  cyder,  will  seldom  fail  to  remove  a scurvy 
Inis  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  ; but  to 
:.n  this  effect,  they  must  be  persisted  in  for  a considerable 
n.  When  fresh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  pickled 
>;  reserved  ones  may  be  used ; and  where  these  are  want- 
recourse  must  be  bad  to  the  chemical  acids.  All  the 
tent’s  food  and  drink  should  in  this  case  be  sharpened 
n cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  spirit 
ma-salt. 

"hese  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent  than 
n the  scurvy  ; for  which  reason  seafaring  people,  espe- 
uy  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty  of  them. 
Nbages,  onions,  gooseberries,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
-v  be  kept  a long  time  b y pickling,  preserving , he.  and 
m these  fail,  the  chemical  acids,  recommended  above, 
• cii  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  used.  We 
e reason  to  believe,  if  ships  were  well  ventilated,  had 
, d store  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  & c.  laid  in,  and  if  pro- 
regard were  paid  to  cleanliness  and  warmth,  that  sailors 
; lid  be  the  most  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
om  suffer  either  from  the  scurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which 
so  fatal  to  that  useful  set  of  men  ; but  it  is  too  much, 
temper  of  .such  people  to  despise  all  precaution;  they 
not  think  of  any  calamity  tili  it  overtakes  them,  when 
too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

t must,  indeed,  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  the  provision  we  are  speaking 
but  in  this  case  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employers  to 
ve  it  for  them ; and  no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a long 
age  without  having  these  article^  secured.  ° " 

have  often  seen  very  extraordinary  effects  in  the  land- 
ivy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  Nature  is  a 
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mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which  of  all 
others  is  the  most  fit  for  restoring  a decayed  constitution, 
and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
which  seems  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the  scurvy, j 
and  many  other  diseases.  But  people  despise  this  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food,  becavjse  it  is  cheap,  and  de- 
vour with  greediness,  flesh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  most  proper  drink  in  the  scurvy  is  whey  or  butter- 
milk. When  these  cannot  be  had,  sound  c-  der,  perry/ 
or  spruce-beer,  may  be  used.  Wort  has  likewise  been 
found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  scurvy,  and  may  be  used 
at  sea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  longest  voyage.  A 
decoction  of  the  tops  of  the  spruce  fir  is  likewise  proper. 
It  may  be  drunk  in  the  quantity  of  an  English  pint  twice  a- 
day.  Tar-water  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  or  de- 
coctions of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables;  as 
sarsaparilla,  marsh  mallow  roots,  &-c.  Infusions  of  the 
bitter- plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lesser  centaury,  marsh- 
trefoil,  &c.  are  likewise  beneficial.  I have  seen  the  pea- 
sants in  some  parts  of  Britain  express  the  juice  of  the  last 
mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  eftect  in  those 
foul  scorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled 
in  the  spring  season. 

Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine  in 
the  land-scurvy.  I have  often  seen  patients  who  had  been 
reduced  to 'the  most  deplorable  condition  by  this  disease, 
greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  sulphur- water,  and  bath- 
ing in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage,  especially  with  a view  to  brace  the  stomach  al- 
ter drinking  the  sulphur- water,  which,  though  it  sha.pens 
the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion. 

A slight  degree  of  scurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  frequent- 
ly sucking  a" little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange,  or  a le- 
mon. When  the  disease  affects  the  gums  only,  this  prac- 
tice, if  continued  for  some -time,  will  generally  carry  it 
off.  We  would  however  recommend  the  bitter  orange  as 
greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  seems  to  be  as  good  a na®' 
dicine,  and  is  not  near  so  hurtful  to  the  stomach.  Per* 
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' 5 our  own  sorrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of 
n. 

.11  kinds  of  sallad  are  good  in  the  scurvy,  and  ought 
>e  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  spmage,  lktpce,  parsley, 
ry,  endive,  radish,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is  amazing  to 
bow  soon  fresh  vegetables  in  the  spring  cure  the  brute 
nals  ot  any  scab  or  foulness  which  is  upon  their  skins. 
'>  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  effects  would  be  as 
t upon  the  human  species,  were  they  used  in  proper 
itity  for  a sulficient  length  of  time, 
have  sometimes  seen  good  effects  in  scorbutic  com- 
:its  of  very  long  standing,  from  the  use  or  a decoction 
ne  roots  ot  water-dock.  It  is  usually  made  by  boiling  a 
nd  of  the  fresh  root  in  six  English  pints  of  water,  till°a- 
one-third  of  it  be  consumed.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
to  a whole  pint  of  the  decoction  every  day.  But  in 
he  cases  where  I have  seen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
ce  much  stronger,  and  drunk  in  larger  quantities.  The 
vt  way,  however,  is  fqr  the  patient  to  begin  with  small 
;*»  and  increase  them  both  in  strength  and  quantity,  as 
finds  his  stomach  will  bear  it.  It  must  be  used  for  a 
iderable  time.  I have  known  some  take  it  for  many 
tths,  and  have  been  told  of  others  who  had  used  it  for 
rral  years,  before  they  were  sensible  of  any  benefit,  but 
nevertheless  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

•he  lepiosy,  which  was  so  common  in  this  country 
ago,  seems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  scurvy. 
^Ps  appearing  so  seldom  now,  may  be  owing  to 
inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food  than 
.erly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet, 
-l  less  salted  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged 
-clothed,  &• c.  For  the  cure  of  this  disease  we  would  re- 
mend the  same  course  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the 
7* 

i OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

his  disease  chiefly  affects  the  glands,  especially  those 
le  neck.  Children  and  young  persons  of  a sedentary 
are  very  subject  to  it.  It  is  one  of  those  diseases 
U may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  seldom 
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yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp, 
marshy  countries  are  most  liable  to  the  scrophula. 

CAUSES. — This  disease  may  proceed  from  a heredi- 
tary taint,  fro  nil  a scrophulous  nurse,  &c.  Children  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  sickly  parents,  whose 
constitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pox,  or  other 
chronic  diseases,  are  apt  to  be  aiiected  with  the  scrophula. 
It  may  likewise  proceed  from  such  diseases  as  weaken  the 
habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  small- pox,  measles,  Uc. 
External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruises,  and  the  like,  some- 
times produce  scrophulous  ulcers;  but  we  have  reason  ta 
believe,  when,  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a predis- 
position in  the  habit  to  this  disease.  In  short,  wnatevei 
tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  solids,  paves 
the  way . to  the  scrophula  ; as  the  want  of  proper  exercise 
too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  unwholesome  food 
bad  water,  the  long  use  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  t( 
induce  this  disease  in  children  than  allowing  them  to  con 

tinue  long  wet  *.  _ . 

SYMPTOMS. — At  first  small  knots  appear  under  th< 

chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increase  in  num- 
ber and  size,  till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour.  Thi 
often  continues  for  a long  time  without  breaking,  am 
when  it  does  break,  it  only  discharges  a thin  sanies,  o 
watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  aie  likewis 
liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hand' 
eyes,  breasts,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exemp 
from  it.  It  often  affects  the  lungs;  liver,  or  spiecn  , ur 
I have  frequently  seen  the  glands  .of  the  mysentciv  gieatl 

enlarged  by  it. 

Those  obstinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  ret 
and  hands  with  swelling  and  little  or  no  redness,  are  c 
the  scrophulous  kind.  I hey  seldom  discharge  good  me- 
ter, and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  T he  whu 
swellings  of  the  joints  seem  likewise  to  be  of  this  kmc 
They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a suppuration,  an 
when  opened  they  only  discharge  a thin  ichor.  Ikeie 

* The  rcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in  laq 
manufacturing  towns,  where  people  live  gross,  and  lead  sedentary  w. 
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it  a more  general  symptom  of  the  scrophula  than  a swell- 
g of  the  upper  lip  and  nose. 

REGIMEN.^ — As  this  disease  proceeds,  in  a great  mea- 
re,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous  and 
urishing,  but  at  the  same  time  light  and  of  easy  diges- 
■II ; as  well  fermented  bread,  made  of  sound  grain,  the 
sh  and  broth  of  young  animals,  with  now  and  then  a 
iss  of  generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be 
;en,  dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  should  take 
much  exercise  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmost 

■ portance.  Children  who  have  sufficient  exercise  are  sel- 
m troubled  with  the  scrophula. 

,'MEDIGINE. — The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credulous  with 
yard  to  the  cure  ol  the  scrophula  ; ' many  of  them  believ- 
55  in'  the  virtue  ol  the  royal  touch,  that  of  the  seventh  son,* 
The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or 
:re  of  this  disease,  and  where  reason  or  medicines  fail, 
perstition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that 
.diseases  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  understand,  we 

■ nerally  hear  ol  the  greatest  number  of  miraculous  cures 
; ing  performed.  Here,  however,  the  deception  is  easi- 

. accounted  for.  The  scrophula,  at  a certain  period  of 
often  cures  of  itself ; and  if  the  patient  happens  to 
touched  about  this  time,  the  cure  imputed  to  the  touch, 
cd  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  physician.  In  the 
me  way  the  insignificant  nostrums  of  quacks  and  old 
"•men  often  gain  applause  wffien  they  deserve  none. 

"There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  Custom  of 
dng  children  in  the  scrophula  with  strong  purgative 
edicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from  humours 
uch  must  be  purged  off,  without  considering  that  these 
‘ rga*aves  increase  the  debility  and  aggravate  the  disease, 
i has  indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  body  gentlv 
en  for  some  time,  especially  with  sea- water,  has  a good 
ect ; but  this  should  only  be  given  in  gross  habits,'  and 

such  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  most  two  stools' 
ery  day. 

Bathing  in  the  saltwater  has  likewise  a very  good  effect, 
3ecially  in  the  warm  season.  I have  often  known  & 
urse  of  bathing  in  salt-water,  and  drinking  it  in  such 
entities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure  a sera* 
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phula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
When  salt-water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may 
be  bathed  in  fresh  water,  and  his  body  kept  open  by 
small  quantities  of  salt  and  water,  or  some  other  rmid  pur- 
gative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  salt-water,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold  bath 
may  be  used  in  summer,  and-  the  bark  in  winter.  To  an 
adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  given 
in  a glass  of  red  wine  four  or  live  times  a- day.  Children, 
and  such  as  cannot  take  it  in  substance,  may  use  the  de- 
coction made  in  the  following  manner : 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of  Win- 
ter’s bark,  both  grossly  powdered,  in  an  English  quart! 
of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end  half  an  ounce  oi 
sliced  liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of  raisins  may  be 
added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoction  less  disagree- 
able, and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquo 
must  be  strained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a- 
day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  especially  the  lat 
ter,  are  likewise  very  proper  medicines  in  the  scrophula 
They  ought  not  however  to  be  drunk  in  large  quantities 
but  should  be  taken  so  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  an< 
must  be  used  for  a considerable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantag 
in  the  scrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  the 
the  sea-water  is  most  proper  before  there  are  any  sup 
puration  or  symptoms  of  tabes  ; the  Peruvian  bark,  whe 
there  are  running  sores,  and  a degree  of  hectic  fever  ; an 
1 the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cases,  approaching  to  tl 
scirrhous  or  cancerous  state.  Either  the  extiao  or  tf 
fresh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  used.  The  dose  must  l 
small  at  first,  and  increased  gradually  as  far  as  the  stomad 
is  able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  use.  Before  the  ti 
mour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  apphed  to  it,  un Ess 
piece  of  flannel,  or  something  to  keep  it  warm.  After 
breaks,  the  sore  may  be  dressed  with  some  digestiv 
ointment.  What  1 have  always  found  to  answer  bes! 
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/as  the  yellow  basilicon,  mixed  with  about  a sixth,  or  eighth 
art  of  its  weight  of  red  percipitate  of  mercury.  The  sore 
lay  be  dressed  with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if  it  be  very 
. mgous,  and  does  not  digest  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the 
sreipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  disease,  though  they  do 
at  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  despised.  If  the  patient  can  be 
,“pt  alive  by  any  iryans  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puber- 
v,  he  has  a great  chance  to  get  well;  but  if  he  does  not 
icover  at  this  time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  so  apt  to  commu- 
tate to  their  offspring  as  the  scrophula,  for  which  reason 
:eople  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into  families  affected 
nth  this  disease. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  scrophula,  we  must  re- 
rr  the  reader  to  the  observations  on  nursing,  at  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  book. 


OF  THE  ITCH. 

Though  this  disease  is  commonly  communicated  by  in- 
action, yet  it  seldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is  paid  to 
ceanliness,  fresh  air,  and  wholesome  diet.  It  generally  ap- 
/ars  in  form  of  small  watery  pustules,  first  about  the  wrists, 
between  the  fingers ; afterwards  it  affects  the  arms,  legs, 
ighs,  &~c.  These  pustules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable 
'tiing,  especially  when  the  patient  is  warm  a-bed,  or  sits 
•7  the  fire.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  skin  is  covered  wjth 
rge  blotches,  or  scabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white 
urf,  or  scaly  eruption.  This  last  is  called  the  dry  itch, 
id  is  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  seldom  a dangerous  disease,  unless  when  it  is 
ncjered  so  by  neglect,  or  improper  treatment  If  it  be 
ffered  to  continue  too  long,  i.t  may  vitiate  the  whole  mass 
humours  ; and,  it  it  be  suddenly  drove  in,  without  proper 
eacuations,  it  may  occasion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the 
scera,  or  other  internal  disorders. 

1 he  best  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  sulphur, 
hich  ought  to  be  used  both  externally  and  internally, 
he  parts  most  affected  may  be  rubbed  with  an  ointment 
ade  of  the  flower  of  sulphur,  two  ounces;  crude  sal- 
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ammoniac  finely  powdered,'  two  drachms ; hog’s  lard,  or 
butter,  four  ounces.  If  a scruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the 
.essence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the 
disagreeable  smell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this 
may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at  bed-time  twice  or 
thrice  a-week.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  rub  the  whole 
body  ; but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once, 
but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  stop  too  many  pores  at 
the  same  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  use  the  ointment,  he  ought, 
if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge  or  two. 
It  will  likewise  be  proper,  during  the  use  of  it,  to  take 
every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the  fknver  of  brim- 
stone and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little  treacle  or  newr  milk, 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  He  should  beware  of 
catching  cold,  should  wear  more  clothes  than  usual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  same  clothes,  the  linen  ex- 
cepted, ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  using  the  oint- 
ment ; and  such  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  pa- 
tient was  under  the  disease,  are  not  to  be  used  again,  un- 
less they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimstone,  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  otherwise  they  will  communicate  the  in- 
fection anew*. 

I never  knew  brimstone,  when  used  as  directed  above, 
fail  to  cure  the  itch ; and  I have  reason  to  believe,  that, 
if  duly  persisted  in,  it  never  wall  fail ; but  if  it  be  only  used 
once  or  twice,  and  cleanliness  neglected,  it  is  no  won- 
der if  the  disorder  returns.  The  quantity  of  ointment 
mentioned  above  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  the  cure 
of  one  person  : but,  if  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  should 
appear  again,  the  medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both 
more  safe  and  .efficacious  when  persisted  in  for  a consider- 
able time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once. 
As  most  people  dislike  the  smell  of  sulphur,  they  may 
use  in  its  place  the  powder  of  white  hellebore  root! 

* Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  though  this  disease  may  seem  trilling,! 
there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troublesome  to  cure,  as  the  in  fee  | 
lion  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks  out  a second,  or  even  a third i 
time.  The  same  inconveniency  occurs  in  private  families,  unless  parties  I 
Ir.v  regard  is  paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  l»>d 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation. 
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tde  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  same  manner,  which 
11  seldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  lest  they  take 
ler  eruptions  tor  the  itch  ; as  the  stoppage  of  these 
y be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Many  of  the 
.ptive  disorders  to  which  children  are  liable,  have  a near 
emolance  to  this  disease;  and  I have  often  known  in- 
nts  killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greasy  ointments  that 
de  these  eruptions  stake  suddenly  in,  which  Nature 
.1  thrown  out  to  preserve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent 
me  other  malady. 

Much  mischief  is  likewise  done  by  the  use  of  mer- 
T in  this  disease.  Some  persons  are  so  fool-hardy 
'to  wash  the  parts  affected  with  a strong  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Others  use  the  mercurial  pint- 
mt,  without  taking  the  least  care  either  to  avoid  cold, 
up  the  body  open,  or  observe  a proper  regimen. 
ee  consequences  of  such  conduct  may  be  easily  guess- 
1 have  known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce 
1 1 effects,  and  would  advise  every  person,  as  he  values 
! health,  to  beware  how  he  uses  them.  Mercury  ought 
rer  to  be  used  as  a medicine  without  the  greatest  care, 
orant  people  look  upon  these  girdles  as  a kind  of  (charm, 
hout  considering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

't  is  not  to  be  told  what  mischief  is  done  by  using  mer- 
■ ial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin ; 

it  is  unnecessary  for  either  : the  former  may  be  always 
ve  certainly  cured  by  sulphur,  and  the  latter  will  never 
found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness. 

..-hose  who  would  avoid  this  detestable  disease  ought  to 
mre  of  infected  persons,  to  use  wholesome  food,  and  to 
ly  universal  cleanliness 


The  itch  is  now  by  cleanliness  banished  from  every  genteel  family 
mam.  It  still  however  prevails  among  the  poorer  sort  of  peasants 
mt.and,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in  England.  These  are  not 
su  hcient  to  keep  the  seeds  of  the  disease  . alive,  but  to  spread  the 
tion  among  others.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  effectual  me- 
could  be  devised  for  extirpating  it  altogether.  Several  country 
ymen  have  told  me  that  by  getting  such  as  were  infected  cured, 
.rong  y recommending  an  attention  to  cleanliness,  they  have  banish-' 
? ,tCh  entireIy  out  of  their  parishes.  Why  might  not  ethers  do  the 
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OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

rr^HE  asthma  is  a disease  of  the  lungs,  which  seldorr 
admits  of  a cure.  Persons  in  the  decline  of  life  an 
most  liable  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  moist  and  dry 
or  humoural  and  nervous.  1 he  former  is  attended  with  ex 
pectoration  or  spitting  ; but  in  the  latter  the  patient  sel 
dom  spits,  unless  sometimes  a little  tough  phlegm  by  th< 
mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. — The  asthma  is  sometimes  hereditary.  I 
may  likewise  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the  breast 
the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the  lungs ; vio 
lent  exercise,  especially  running  ; the  obstruction  ot  cus 
tomary  evacuations,  as  the  menses,  haemorrhoids,  &c 
the  sudden  retrocession  of  the  gout,  or  striking  in  of  e 
ruptions,  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  violent  passion 
of  the  mind,  as  sudden  fear  or  r surprise.  In  a word,  th 
disease  may  proceed  from  any  cause  that  either  impede 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevent 
their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air.  , 

SYMPTOMS. — An  asthma  is  known  by  a quick  labc 
rious  breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with  a kin 
of  wheezing  nose.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  breath® 
is  so  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  erec 
posture,  otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  being  suflocatec 
A fit  or  paroxysm  of  the  asthma  generally  happens  atte 
a person  has  been  exposed  to  cold  easterly  winds,  or  hr 
been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet,  ' 
continued  long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  or  has  t 
ken  some  food  which  the  stomach  could  not  digest,  a 

pastries,  toasted  cheese,  or  the  like.  , 

The  paroxysm  is  commonly  ushered  in  with  fistlessne.; 
want  of  sleep,  hoarseness,  a cough,  belching  ot  win  , 
sense  of  heaviness  about  the  breast,  and  difficult  4 
breathing.  To  these  succeed  heat,  fever,  pain  ot  W 
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cl,  sickness,  and  nausea,  great  oppression  of  the  breast, 
dilation  of  the  heart,  a weak,  and  sometimes  intermitting 
se,  an  involuntary  Aqw  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &-c. 
the  symptoms  grow  worse  towards  night ; the  patient 
..isier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  desirous  of  cool 

.vEGIMEN. — The  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  easy 
istion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to  roasted, 
the  flesh  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old.  All  windy 
l,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  swell  in  the  stomach,  is  to  be 
ided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths',  and  ripe  fruits 
.ed,  boiled,  or  roasted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of 
kinds,  especially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 
:.ild  eat  a very  light  supper,  or  rather  none  at  all,  and 
uld  never  suffer  himself  to  be  long  costive.  His 
’fling  should  be  warm,  especially  in  the  winter-season, 
all  disorders  of  the  breast  are  much  relieved  by  keep- 
(the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the'  perspiration,  a flannel 
it  or  waistcoat,  and  thick  shoes,  will  be  of  singular 
lice. 

mit  nothing  is  of  so  great  importance  in  the  asthma  as 
and  moderately  warm  air.  Asthmatic  people  can 
o'm  bear  either  the  close  heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or 
sharp,  keen  atmosphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  ; a 
ilium  therefore  between  these  is  to  be  chosen.  The 
near  a large  town  is  often  better  than  at  a dislarice,  pro- 
,d  the  patient  be  removed  so  far  as  not  to  be  affected 
:he  smoke.  Some  asthmatic  patients  indeed  breathe  ea- 
in  town  than  in  the  country  ; but  this  is  seldom  the 
; especially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt,  Asth- 
ic  persons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ht  at  least  to  sleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  v/ill  often  prove 
reat  service.  Those  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel 
a warmer  climate.  Many  asthmatic  who  cannot  live  in 
am,  ^ enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  south  of  France, 
ugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

-xercise  is  likewise  ot  very  great  importance  in  the 
"ma,  as  it  promotes  the  digestion,  preparation  of  the 
>d,  &-c.  1 he  blood  of  asthmatic  persons  is  seldom 

f Prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  action  of  the  lungs 
ig  impeded.  For  this  reason,  such  people  ought  daily 
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to  take  as  much  exercise,  either  on  foot,  horseback,  or  in  ; 
carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. — Almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  medi 
cine  in  this  disease,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when  seized  witl 
a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires  the  greatest  expedition 
as  the  disease  often  proves  suddenly  fatal.  In  the  par 
oxysm  or  fit,  the  body  is  generally  bound  ; a purging  clyster 
with  a solution  of  asafoetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  adrni 
nistered,  and,  if  there  be  occasion,  it  may  be  repealed  two  o 
three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  im 
mersed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a wan- 
hand,  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unless  extreme  weakness  c 
old  age  should  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be 
violent  spasm  about  the  breast  or  stomach,  -tfarm  fomentE 
tions,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  b 
applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  warm  cataplasms  to  th 
soles  of  the  feet.  The  patient  must  drink  freely  of  dilutin 
liquors,  and  may  take  a teaspoonrul  ol  the  tincture  ( 
castor  and  of  saflron  mixed  together,  in  a cup  of  valeriar 
tea,  twice  or  thrice  a- day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a ver 
good  effect,  and  snatches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  tl. 
jaws  of  death.  This,  however,  will  be  more  safe  after  oth< 
evacuations  have  been  premised.  A very  strong  infusic 
of  roasted  coffee  is  said  to  give  ease  in  an  asthmatic  pa 
oxvsm.. 

In  the  moist  asthma,  such  things  as  promote  expect< 
ration,  or  spitting,  ought  to  be  used  ; as  the  syrup 
squills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  such  like.  A common  spool 
ful  of  tiie  syrup,  or  oxymel  of  squills,  mixed  with  i 
equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  • 
four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills  mac 
of  equal  parts  of  asafoetida  and  gum-ammoniac,  at  be 
time*.1 

For  the  convulsive  or  nervous  asthma,  antispasmodi 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  doses  of  aether  have  been  fou. 
very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  asthma.  I have  likewise  knot 
the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effects:  Io  foui  or  t\c  or 
ces  of  the  solution  of  gum-ammoniac  add  tw  o ounces  ot  simple  cin^ 
mo1  •♦water,  the  san  e quantity  of  balsamic  syrup,  and  half  an  ounce) 
paregoric  elixir.  Of  this  two  tabic-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  the 
hours. 
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. bracers  are  the  most  proper  medicines.  The  patient 
Y take  a tea-spoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a- 
. The  Peruvian  bark  is  sometimes  found  to  be  of  use 
his  case.  It  may  be  taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in 
e.  In  short,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or 
3s  off  spasm,  may  be  of  use  in  nervous  asthma.  It  is 
n relieved  by  the  use  of  ass’s  milk  ; I have  likewise 
vvn  cow’s  milk  drunk  warm  in  the  morning  have  a ve- 
^ood  effect  in  this  case. 

i every*  species  of  asthma,  setons  and  issues  have  a 
d effect ; they  may  either  be  set  in  the  back  or  side, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  shall  here, 
for  all,  observe,  that  not  only  in  asthma,  but  in 
tt  chronic  diseases,  issues  are  extremely  proper.  They 
Lboth  a safe  and  efficacious  remedy  ; and  though  they 
sot  always  cure  the  disease,  yet  they  will  often  prolong 
[patient’s  life. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

nHE  apoplexy  is  a sudden  loss  of  sense  and  motion,- 
wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead ; the 
:t  and  lungs  however  still  continue  to  move.  Though 
; disease  proves  often  fatal,  yet  it  may  sometimes  be  re- 
ed by  proper  care.  It  chiefly  attacks  sedentary  persons 
gross  habit,  who  use  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and 
Ige  in  strong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life 
nost  subject  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  most  in  vtin- 
- especially  in  rainy  seasons,  and  very  low  states  of  the. 
meter. 

'AUSES. — The  immediate  cause  of  an  apoplexy  is  a 
pression  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  an  excess  of 
cl,  or  a collection  of  watery  humours.  The  former 
lied  a sanguine , and  the  latter  a serous  apoplexy.  It 
be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  increases  the  circu- 
n towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the 
d from  the  head ; as  intense  study ; violent  pas- 
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sions  * ; viewing  objects  for  a long  time  obliquely  ; wear, 
ing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck  ; a rich  and  luxu- 
rious  diet ; suppression  of  urine  ; suffering  the  body  to  coo] 
suddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; continuing 
long  in  a warm  or  a cold  bath  ; the  excessive  use  of  spice- 
ribs  or  high  seasoned  food  ; excess  of  venery  ; the  sud 
sden  striking  in  of  any  eruption  ; suffering  issues,  se 
tons,  &-c.  suddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  stoppage  of  any  cus- 
tomary evacuation ; a mercurial  salivation  pushed  too  far 
or  suddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or  bruises  on  th< 
head;  long  exposure  to  excessive- cold  ; poisonous  exhaia 
tions,  &-c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. — The  usual  fore 
runner  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddiness,  pain  and  swimming 
of  ihe  head  ; loss  of  memory ; drowsiness ; noise  in  thi 
ears ; the  night-mare ; a spontaneous  flux  of  tears,  and  la 
borious  respiration.  When  persons  of  an  apoplectic  mak 
obserye  these  symptoms,  they  have  reason  to  tear  the  ap 
p oach  of  a fit,  and  should  endeavour  to  prevent  it  b; 
bleeding,  a slender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  sanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  d> 
suddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid^the  face  is  swell 
ed  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood-vessels,  especially  abor 
the  neck  arid  temples,  are  turgid ; the  pulse  beats  strong 
the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and  Ihe  breathing  is  dfi 
ficult,  and  performed  with  a snorting  noise.  The  excre 
ments  and  urine  are  often  voided  spontaneously,  and  th 
patient  is  sometimes  seized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  species  of  apoplexy  every  method  must  be  take 
to  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the  heat 
The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  easy  and  cool, 
head  should  be  raised  pretty  high,  and  his  feet  suffered  t 
hang  down.  His-  clothes  ought  to  be  loosened,  espt 
cially  about  the  neck,  and  the  fresh  air  admitted  into  h 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  seized  with1 
sanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  first  complained  of  extreme  pain,  ds  if  *4 
gersfad  been  thrust  through  her  head , as  she  expressed  it.  Aiterwaa 
lire  became  comatose,  her  pulse  sunk  very  low,  and  was  exceeds 
slow.  By  bleeding,  blistering,  and  other  evacuations,  she  was  Ml 
alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head  was  opened,  a large  qu2 
ntv  cf  tfxtravusnted  blood  was  found  in  tile  left  ventrical  of  the  bram. 
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mber.  His  garters  should  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which 
ms  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities 
be  retarded.  As  soon  as.  the  patient  is  placed  in  a pro- 
posture, he  should  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm, 
, if  there  be  occasion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated 
wo  or  three  hours.  A laxative  clyster,  with  plenty  of 
et  oil,  or  fresh  butter,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  com- 
i salt  in  it  may  be  administered  every  turn  hours;  and 
tering  plasters  applied  between  the  shoulders,  and  to 
.calves  of  the  legs. 

cs  soon  as  the  symptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
cent  is  able  to  swallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
te  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decoction  of  tamarinds 
liquorice,  cream-tartar- whey,  or  common  whey  with 
■ tm  of  tartar  dissolved  in  it.  Or  he  may  take  any  cool- 
purge,  as  Glauber’s  sail,  manna  dissolved  in  an  infu- 
: i ot  senna,  or  the  like.  Ail  spirits  and  other  strong  ii- 
rs  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  salts  held  to  the 
do  mischief.  Vomits,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  not 
oe  given,  nor  any  thing  that  may  increase  the  motion 
;■ he  blood  towards  the  head. 

m the  serous  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  are  nearly  the 
. e,  only  the  pulse  is  not  so  strong,  the  countenance 
s*ss  florid,  and  the  breathing  less  difficult.  Bleeding  is 
so  necessary  here  as  in  the  former  case.  It  may  how- 
: generally  be  performed  once  with  safety  and  advan- 
but  should  not  be  repeated.  The  .patient  should  be 
ned  in  the  same  posture  as  directed  above,  and  should 
te  blistering  plasters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clys- 
in  the  same  manner.  Purges  here  are  likewise  neces- 
,r,  and  the  patient  may  drink  strong  balm-tea.  If  he 
nclined  to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drink- 
small  wine-whey,  or  an  infusion  of  carduus  benedictus. 
'lenfeiful  sweat  kept  up  for  a considerable  time  has  often 
'ied  off  a serous  apoplexy. 

Then  apoplectic  symptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or  o- 
• narcotic  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  vomits  are 
essary.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  soon  as  he 
discharged  the  poison  in  this  way. 

Arsons -of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  those  who  have 
n attacked  by  it,  ought  to  use  a verv  spare  and  slen- 
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der  diet,  avoiding  all  strong  liquors,  spiceries,  and  high 
seasoned  food.  They  ought  likewise  to  • guard  again; 
all  violent  passions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  lie* 
and  cold.  The  head  should  be  shaved,  and  daily  wash 
ed  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  warn 
and  ndver  suffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The  body  mm 
be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  bloo 
may  be  let  every  spring  and  fall.  Exercise  should  by  n 
means  be  neglected ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  inr 
deration.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  eflect  in  preventin 
an  apoplexy  than,  perpetual  issues  or  setons  ; great  car 
however  must  be  taken  not  to  suffer  them  to  dry  up,  will, 
out  opening  others  in  their  stead.  Apoplectic  persor 
ought  never  to  go  to  rest  with  a full  stomach,  or’ to  li 
with  their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  aboi 
their  necks. 


C,FI  A P.  xm. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  G 
THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  those  astrictions  ( 
the  bowels  which  are  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  t 
of  the  'colic.,  the  iliac  passion,  &-c.  but  only  to  take  notic 
of  that  infrequency  of  stools  which  sometimes  happens,  an 
which  in  some  particular  constitutions  may  occasion  disease 
Costiveriess  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red  wine 
or  other  astringent  liquors  ; too  much  exercise,  e .pacial! 
on  horseback.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  a long  u 
of  cold  insipid  food,  which  docs  not  sufficiently  stimula 
the  intestines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  de 
cending  to  the  intestines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ; and  at  otlk 
times  it  proceeds  from  diseases  of  the  intestines  themseive 
as  a palsy,  spasms,  torpor,  tumours,  a cold  dry  state  of  tl 
intestines,  &c. 

Excessive  costiveness  is  apt  to  occasion  pains  of  tlj 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  oilier  complaints  of  the  bov 
els.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and  hyst< 
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■persons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  olher  grievous  sy mo- 
s.  Some  people,  however,  can  bear  costiveness  to  a 
t degree.  I know  persons  who  enjoy  pretty  good 
ih,  yet  do  not  go  to  stool  above  once  a- week,  and  others 
above  once  a- fortnight.  Indeed  I have  heard  of  some 
do  not  go  abo\e  once  a- month, 
arsons  who  are  generally  costive  should  live  upon  a 
;tening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roasted  or  boiled  apples, 
s,  stewed  prunes,  raisins,  gruels  with  currants,  butter, 
''Yt  sugar,  and  such  like.  Broths  with  spinage,  leeks, 
(Other  soft  pot-herbs,  are  likewise  pfoper.  Rye-bread, 
nat  which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  to- 
,er,  ought  to  be  eaten.  No  person  troubled  with  eos- 
:iess  should  eat  white  bread  alone,  especially  that  which 
ade  of  fine  flour.  The  best  bread  for  keeping  the  body 
tale  is  what  in  some  parts  of  England  they  call  meslin. 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye;  and  is  very  agree- 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 
astiveness  is  increased  by  keeping  the  body  too  warm, 
by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perspiration  ; as  wear- 
! flannel,  lying  too  long  a bed,  &c.  Intense  thought, 
a sedentary  life,  are  likewise  hurtful.  All  the  seere- 
and  excretions  are  promoted  by  moderate  exercise 
aut  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  sprightly  temper  of 
i i. 

he  drink  should  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All  ardent 
:s,  austere  and  astringent  wines,  as  port,  claret,  &-c.. 
it  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is  fine,  and  of  a 
mate  strength  is  very  proper.  Butter-milk,  whey, 
i other  watery  liquors,  are  likewise  proper,  and  may  be 
>k  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination  directs, 
hose  who  are  troubled  with  costiveness,  ought,  if  pos- 
, to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  constant  use  of  medi- 
) for  that  purpose  is  attended  with  many  inconvenien- 
and  often  with  bad  consequences.  I never  knew 

I he  learned  Er  Arbuthnot  advises  those  who  are  troubled  with 
eness  to  use  animal  oils,  as  fresh  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat  broths, 
ally  those  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  as  the  liver,  heart, 
s &.c.  He  likewise  recommends  the  expressed  oils  of  mild  vef-~eta- 
,s  olives,  almonds,  pastaches,  and  the  fruits  themselves  j all^oily 
nld  fruits,  as  figs ; decoctions  of  mealy  vegetables  $ these  lubricate 
ntestmesj  some  saponaceous  substances  which  stimulate  gently, 
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any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine  for  keepir 
the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  cu 
tom  becomes  necessary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  r 
laxation  of  the  bowels,  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  was 
ing  of  the  strength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicin 
we  would  recommend  gentle  doses  of  rhubarb  to  be  ta’k< 
twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near  so  injurious 
the  stomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  drastic  purgativ 
so  much  in  use.  Infusions  of  senna  and  manna  may  lik 
wise  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  soluble  tartar  dissolvi 
in  water-gruel.  About  the  size  of  a nutmeg  of  leniti 
electuary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally  answers  t 
purpose  very  well. 


WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  stomach ; indigcstio: 
the  want  of  free  air  and  exercise ; grief ; fear  ; anxiet; 
or  any  of  the  depressing  passions  ; excessive  heat  ; l 
use  of  strong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls  1 
sppetite,  or  is  hard  of  digestion,  the  immoderate  use 
strong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &-c.  > ^ 

The  patient  ought,  if  possible,  to  make  choice  of  an  op 
dry  air  ; to  take  exercise  daily  on  horseback,  or  in  a c. 
riage  ; to  rise  betimes ; and  to  avoid  all  intense  thoug 
He  should  use  a diet  of  easy  digestion ; and  should  avi 
t excessive  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet,  or  a 


as  honey,  hydrotnel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  su^ 

ike. 

The  doctor  observes,  that  such  lenitive  substances  are  proper 
persons  of  dry  atrabilarian  constitutions,  who  are  subject  to  astucf 
of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  stronger  medic 
substances  are  sometimes  ineffectual  ; but  that  such  lenitive  diet  h 
those  whose  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewise  observes,  that 
eatery  substances  are  lenitive,  and  that  even  common  water  wlj 
sour  milk,  and  butter  milk,  have  ' that  effect*,— 1 hat  new  milk,  e: 
cially  ass’s  milk,  stimulates  still  more  when  it  sours  on  the  stoma' 
and  that  whey  turned  sour  will  purge  strongly  *,— That  most  gar 
fruits  are  likewise  laxative  *,  and  that  some  oi  them,  as  grapes, 
throw  such  as  take  them  immoderately  into  a cholera  morbus,  or  meurs 

iiarrheea. 
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[•  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be  chan- 
If  nausea  and  reaching  shew  that  the  stomach  is  load-, 
ith  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  service.  After  this  a 
le  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  of  any  of  the  purging  bit- 
dts,  may  be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  use  some 
ie  stomachic  bitters  infused  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
nations  be  necessary,  yet  strong  purges  and  vomits  are 
>:  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  stomach,  and  hurt  diges- 

ixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  most  cases 
digestion,  weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  want  of  appetite, 
a twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or 
e a-dav  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water.  It  may  likewise 
nixed  with  the  tincture  of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the 
er  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
xen  in  wine  or  water,  as  above. 

: ie  chalybeate  waters,  if  drunk  in  moderation,  are  ge- 
□y  of  considerable  service  in  this  case.  The  salt-wa- 
: as  likewise  good  effects  ; but  it  must  not  be  used  too 
;y.  7The  wateilf  of  Harrowgate,  Scarborough,  Moffat, 
.most  other  Spas  in  Britain,  may  be  used  with  advan- 
, , We  would  advise  all  who  are  afflicted  with  indigestion 
want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  these  places  of  public  ren- 
rous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  com- 
v,  will  be  of  service  ; not  to  mention  the  exercise,  dis- 
lion,  amusements,  Sec. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

hat  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn , is  not  a dis- 
of  that  organ,  but  an  uneasy  sensation  of  heat  or  acri- 
y about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes 
ided  with  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  stomach,  indiges- 
bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  &c. 
ons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to  avoid 
liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greasy  aliments,  and  should 
:r  use  violent  exercise  soon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I 
v many  persons  who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn 
ey  ride  soon  after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drunk 
wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor ; but  are  never  troub- 
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Emollient  clysters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken  wa~( 
ter,  ought  to  be  frequently  administered  through  the! 
course  ot  the  disease.  I hose  prove  beneficial  by  promote 
ing  a discharge  from  the  intestines,  and  also  by  acting  as* 
a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.*! 
Great  care,  however,  is  requisite  in  giving  them,  on  ac-f 
count  of  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this! 
time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  stomach,  a vo-j 
7 4 t is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increase  thej( 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  already  too  great,  it  will  be, 
safer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  stead  a gentle  laxative! 
which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the,  body,  and  to  procure  « 
free  discharge  of  the  bile  *. 

Tile  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  succeed 
best  in  this  disease  is  the  saline  draught.  This,  if  freJ 
quently  repeated,  will  often  put  a stop  to  the  vomiting! 
and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  violence  of  the  fever.  l£ 
it  runs  off  by  stool,  or  if  the  patient  be  restless,  a few! 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  some  syrup  of  poppies,  may  occa-jf 
sionally  be  added. 

if  the  stools  should  prove  so  frequenjt  as  to  weaken  and 
exhaust  the  patient,  a starch  clyster,  with  thirty  or  fort) 
drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  administered  as  occasion 
shall  require ; and  the  drink  may  be  rice-water,  in  ever) 
English  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  beer 
dissolved.  Should  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Co- 
lumboroot,  or  Some  other  strong  astringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  disease  has  been  long  pro- 
tracted, and  the  patient  is  greatly  spent  b)  evacuations,  i 
will  be  necessary  to  support  her  with  nourishing  diet  ant 
generous  cordials. 

It  was  observed  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  fo 
some  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  case  the 
Peruvian  bark  must  be  given,  either  by  itself,  or  joinec 
with  cordials,  as  circumstances  may  require.  As  the  bail 

* [Vlidwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  administering  vomits  or  purge 
to  women  in  child-bed.  i have  known  a woman,  who  v\  as  recovering  ex 
tremely  well,  thrown  into  .he  most  imminent  danger,  by  a strong  purg! 
winch- w as  given  her  by  an  uiliciou*  midwife. 
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substance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in  de- 
MCtion  or  infusion  mixed  with  the  tincture  of  roses,  or 
her  gentle  astringents;  or,  a scruple  ot  the  extract  of 
rk  with  halt  an  ounce  ot  spirituous  cinnamon-water, 
o ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  laudanum’ 
iy  be  made  into  a,  draught,  and  given  every  second’ 
iid,  or  fourth  hour,  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 

When  the  stomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourish- 
pnt,  the  patient  may  be  supported  for  some  time  by 
vsters  ot  beef- tea,  or  chicken- water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought 
be  kept  perfectly  easy;  her  food,  should  be  light  and 
; iple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool,  and  properly  ventilat- 
.i^]ere  is  n°t  any  thing  more  hurtful  to  a woman  in 
i s situation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not 
have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rise  too  soon 
1:111  bed,  after  delivery;  catching  cold  is  also  to  be 

loided  ; and  a proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  clean- 
' ess.  7 


riIo  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breasts  ought  to  be 
icquentiy  diawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the 
>;et  of  a fever,  they  should,  upon  its  first  appearance, 
i drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid,  and 
laeing  absorbed  in  this  state.  Costiveness  is  likewise 
be  avoided.  This  will  be  best  effected  by  the  use  of 
i.d  clysters  and  a laxative  diet. 

Ufe  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  child-bed  wo- 
n by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things,  to 
ware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whose  circumstances  oblige 
ten  to  quit  their  bed  too  soon,  often  contract  diseases 
i :n  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor 
^not  better  taken  care  of  in  tins  situation, 
i Llt  ,ilc  better  ^ort  of  women  run  the  greatest  hazard 
n too  much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a sort 
oagmo  ror  the  first  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  dressed 

p to  see  company.  Ihe  danger  of  this  conduct  must 
obvious  to  every  one. 

jlhe  supeintitious  custom  of  obliging  women  to  keen 
House  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewise  a very  com- 
>1  cause  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp 
most  tiicln  c°hl ; consequently  they  are  the  very 
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from  them.  Nor  is  ibis  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  ; intense  > 
thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  spirits,  but  prevents  the) 
person  from  taking  proper  exercise,  by  which  means  the 
digestion  is  impaired,  the  nourishment  prevented,  the  so. i 
lids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  humours  vitiated. i 
Grief  and  disappointment  likewise  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects. I -have  known  more  nervous  patients,  who  dated! 
the  commencement  ot  their  disorders  from  the  loss  of  ai 
husband,  a favourite  child,  or  from  some  disappointment! 
in  life,  than  from  any  other  cause.  In  a word,  whatever] 
weakens  the  body,  or  depresses  the  spirits,  may  occasion 
nervous  disorders,  as  unwholesome  air,  want  of  sleep] 
great  fatigue,  disagreeable  apprehensions,  anxiety,  vexad 
tion,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — We  shall  only  mention  some  of  the| 
most  general  symptoms  of  these  disorders,  as  it  would  bej 
both  an  useless  and  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  whole.) 
They  generally  begin  with  windy  inflations  or  distensions 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ; the  appetite  and  digestion 
are  usually  bad  ; yet  sometimes  there  is  an  uncommon 
craving  for  food,  and  a quick  digestion.  The  food  often 
turns  sour  on  the  stomach  ; and  the  patient  is  troubled 


with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackish- 
coloured  hquor  resembling  the  grounds  of  coiiee.  Ex- 
cruciating pains  are  often  felt  about  the  naval,  attended 
with  a rumbling  or  murmuring  noise  m the  bowels.  I he 
body  is  sometimes  loose,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
which  occasions  a retention  of  wind  and  great  uneasiness. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  in  small  quantity,  at  other  tunes 
very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great  straitens 
of  the  breast,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; violent  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart;  sudden  flushings  of  heat  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  ; at  other  times  a sense  of  cold,  as  if  wa- 
ter were  poured  on  them ; flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs  ; pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  resembling  those  oc- 
casioned by  gravel;  the  pulse  very  variable,  sometime- 
uncommonly  slow,  and  at  other  times  very  quick  ; yawn- 


m 


the  hiccup,  frequent  sighing,  and  a sense  ot  suffoca- 


tion, as  if  from  a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alternate 
fits  of  crying  and  convulsive  laughing ; the  sleep  is  un- 
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nd  and  seldom  refreshing ; and  the  patient  is  often 
jbled  with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  disease'  increases,  the  patient  is  molested  with 
d-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of 
body  ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  otten  affected  with 
1 and  dryness  ; there  is  a noise  in  the  ears,  and  often 
[iiilness  of  hearing  ; in  short,  the  whole  animal  functions 
impaired.  The  mind  is  disturbed  on  the  most  trivial 
:asions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  most  perverse  cornm'o- 
,s,  inquietudes,  terror,  sadness,  anger,  diffidence,  &~c. 
e patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations  and  ex- 
/agant  fancies the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the 
:gment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  disease  than  a 
stant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  those  unhappy 
vsons  who  labour  under  it  peevish,  fickle,  impatient, 
apt  to  run  from  one  physician  to  another;  which  is 
reason  why  they  seldom  reap  any  benefit  from  medi- 
e,  as  they  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  persist  in 
one  course  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effects. 
:ey  are  likewise  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under 
i ases  from  which  they  are  quite  free  ; and  are  very  an- 
if  any  one  attempts  to  set  them  right,  or  laugh  them 
of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

AEGIMEN. — Persons  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases 
: ht  never  to  fast  long.  Their  food  should  be  solid  and 
: rishing,  but  of  easy  digestion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy 
:es  are  hurtful.  All  excess  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than 
‘ v can  easily  digest ; but  if  they  feel  themselves 
k and  faint  between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a 
of  bread,  and  drink  a glass  of  wine.  Heavy  sup- 
5 are  to  be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excess  en- 
)les  the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
taken  in  moderation,  it  strengthens  the  stomach, 
promotes  digestion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very 
per  drink  at  meals  ; but  if  wdne  sours  on  the  sto- 
!di,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
ndy  and  water  will  answer  better.  Every  thing 
t is  windy  or  hard  of  digestion  must  be  avoided. 

weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,- 

» * ' * / 
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punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary  relief  fid 
the  use  of  these,  but  they  always  increase  the  mala,  j 
as  they  weaken  the  stomach  and  hurt  digestion,  j 
Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever! 
immediate  easp  the  patient  may  feel  from  the  use  of  I 
ardent  spirits,  they  are  sure  to  aggravate  the  malady,! 
and  prove  certain  poisons  at  last.  These  cautions  are  i 
the  more  necessary,  as  most  nervous  people  are  pecu.  I 
liarly  fond  of  tea  and  ardent  spirits  ; to  the  use  of  which  i 
many  of  them  fall  victims. 

Exercise  in  nervous  disorders  is  superior  to  all  rne-i 
dicines.  Riding  on  horseback  is  generally  esteemed] 
the  best,  as  it  gives  motion  to*  the  whole  body,  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  I have  known  some  patients,  howJ 
ever,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others,! 
who  were  most  benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every] 
one  ought  to  use  that  which  he  finds  most  beneficial., 
Long  sea-voyages  have  an  excellent  efledt  ; and  to 
those  who  have  sufficient  resolution,  we  would  by  ail 
means  recommend  this  course.  Even  change  of  place, 
and  the  sight  of  new  objects,  by  diverting  the  mind, 
have  a great  tendency  to  remove  these  complaints. 
Eor  this  reason  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of 
much  more  advantage  than  riding  short  journeys  near 
home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces,  and  in- 
vigorates the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  especially  that  which 
is  rendered  so  by  great  fires,  or  stoves  in  small  apart- 
ments. But  when  the  stomach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the 
body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  against  cold,  especial- 
ly in  winter  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waistcoat,  next 
the  skm.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perspiration, 
and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impressions 
to  which  it  would  othe'wise  be  subject,  upon  every 
sudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing 
the  body  frequently  with  a flesh  brush,  or  a coa)S$ 
linen  cloth,  is  likewise  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the 
circulation,  perspiration,  &-c.  Persons  who  have  vvea' 
nerves  ought  to  rise  early,  and  take  exeicise  befowfj 
‘breakfast,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax 
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solids.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be 
; as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible.  There  is  riot  any 
g which  hurts  the  nervous  system,  or  weakens  the  di- 
tve  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 
.EDICINES. — Though  nervous  diseases  are  seldom  ra- 
lly cured,  yet  their  symptoms  may  sometimes  be  alle- 
•d,  and  the  patient’s  life  rendered  at  least  more  com- 
:hle  by  proper  medicines. 

> .rhen  the  patient  is  costive,  he  ought  to  take  a lit- 
v rhubarb,  or  some  other  mild  purgative,  and  should 
:r  suffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  strong  and 
mt  purgatives  are  however  to  be  avoided,  as  aloes, 
n,  &-c.  I have  generally  seen  an  infusion  of  senna 
rhubarb  in  brandy  answer  very  well.  This  may  be 
e2  °1  any  strength,  and  taken  in  such  quantity  as  the 
-*nt  finds  necessary.  When  digestion  is  bad,  or  the 
: ach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infusion  of  Pe- 

un  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  used  with  advan- 

• • 

• • 

jjke  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root,  orange- 
..  and  coriander-seed,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  let  these 
-dients  be  all  bruised  in  a mortar,  and  infused  in  a 
ce  of  brandy  or  whiskey,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
• • table- spoonful  or  the  strained  liquor  may  be  taken 
‘ alf  a glass  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfast,  dinner, 
i supper. 

::w  things  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  nervous  system 
cold  bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly  persisted  in,  will 
mce  very  extraordinary  effects;  but  when  the  liver 
1 her  viscera  are  obstructed,  or  otherwise  unsound,  the 
1 bath  is  improper.  It  is  therefore  to  be  used  with  very 
; caution.  The  most  proper  seasons  for  it  are  sum- 
and  autumn.  It  will  be  sufficient,  especially  for  per- 
ol  a spare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
times  a- week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it, 
els  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out,  it  is  impro- 

patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always  observed 
greatest  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may  be 
i m the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops 
i or  thrice  a-day  in  a glass  of  water.  This  both  ex- 
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pels  wind,  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  promotes  digts,  I 
tion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  these  maladies;  but  I 
as  they  only  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  generally  after- i 
wards  increase  the  disease,  we  would  gdvise  people  to  be  I 
extremely  sparing  in  the  use  of  them,  lest  habit  render  them 
at  last  absolutely  necessary. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  enumerate  many  medi- 1 
cines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous  dis- 
orders; but  whoever  wishes  for  a thorough  cure  mustj 
expect  it  from  regimen  alone;  we  shall  therefore  omit| 
mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recommend  the 
strictest  attention  to  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  amush 

T&ENTS. 

OF  MELANCHOLY.  1 

Melancholy  is  that  state  of  alienation  or  weakneaj 
of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the] 
pleasures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a degree! 
of  insanity,  and  often  terminates  in  absolute  madness. 

CAUSES. — It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  dispo- 
sition ; intense  thinking,  especially  where  the  mind  is 
long  occupied  about  one  object ; violent  passions  or  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  over- 
weening pride,  and  such  like.  It  may  also  be  occasion* 
ed  by  excessive  venery  ; narcotic  or  stupefactive  poisons; 
a sedentary  life  ; solitude ; the  suppression  of  customary 
evacuations ; acute  fevers,  or  other  diseases.  ^ lolent 
anger  will  change  melancholy  into  madness ; and  exces- 
sive cold,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force 
the  blood  into  the'  brain,  and  produce  all  the  symptoms 
of  madness.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  the  use  ot 
aliment  that  is  hard  of  digestion,  or  which  cannot  be  ^ 
sily  assimilated  ; from  a callous  state  of  the  integiimflffl 
of  the  brain,  or  a dryness  of  the  brain  itself,  lo  w 
which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  mistaken  notions  ot  reu- 

S SYMPTOM'S.— When  persons  begin  to  be  melancho- 
ly they  are  timorous ; watchful ; fond  of  solitude , 
ful  ; fickle;  captious  and  inquisitive:  solicitous  a 
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i ; sometimes  niggardly,  and  at  other  times  prodh 
The  body  is  generally  bound;  the  urine  thin,  and 
nail  quantity ; the  stomach  and  bowels  inflated  with 
; the  complexion  pale ; the  pulse  slow  and  weak, 
functions  ol  the  mind  are  also  greatly  perverted,  in 
ouch  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himself  dead, 
anged  into  some  other  animal.  Some  have  imagin- 
in' bodies  were  made  of  glass,  or  other  brittle  sub- 
,es,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  lest  they  should  be 
:n  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  case,  un- 
.arerully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  mis- 
ee  life. 

.hen  the  disease  is  owing  to  an  obstruction  of  custo- 
evacuations,  or  any  bodily  disorder,  it  is  easier  cured 
when  it  proceeds  from  affections  of  the  mind,  or  an 
l hary  taint.  A discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose, 
ness,  scabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menses 
imes  carry  off  this  disease. 

LGIMEN. — The  diet  should  consist  chief y of  vege - 
s;  of  a ^cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal  food, 
ially  salted  or  smoke-dried  fish  or  flesh,  ought  to  be 
ted.  All  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  bad.  Aliments  pre- 
. with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates  thick 
are  likewise  improper.  All  kind  of  -fruits  that  are 
•-some  may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives 
- stance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  use  of  whey,  water, 

. arden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a great 
• ity  of  black-coloured  matter. 

cang  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
m The  most  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very 
beei.  Tea  and  codee  are  improper.  If  honey  agrees 
[the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his  drink  may 
k eetened  with  it.  Infusions  of  balm-leaves,  penny- roy- 
y loots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree, 
ioe  drunk  freely,  either  by  themselves,  or  sweetened 
| honey,  as  the  patient  shall  chuse. 
e patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercise  in  the  open 
he  can  bear.  I his  helps  to  dissolve  the  viscid  hu- 
n it  removes  obstructions,  promotes  the  perspiration 
ill  the  other  secretions.  Every  kind  of  madness  is 
led  with  a diminished  perspiration  ; all  means  ought 
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therefore  to  be  used  to  promote  that  necessary  and  saluta 
ry  discharge.  Nothing  can  have  a more  direct  tendenc 
to  increase  the  disease  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clos 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a certain  nun) 
ber  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  alleviai 
his  disorder;  but  it  would  have  still  a better  effect,  iff 
were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging 
hoeing,  planting,  sowing,  dec.  both  the  body  and  mii; 
would  be  exercised.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  espj 
daily  towards  a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  comd 
nions,  has  often  very  happy  effects.  A plan  of  this  kin* 
with  a strict  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  me 
thod  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  an 
plying  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. — In  the  cure  of  this  disease  particuls 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  patiei 
is  in  a low  state,  his  mind  ought  to  be  soothed  and  diver 
ed  with  variety  of  amusements,  as  entertaining  storie 
pastimes,  music,  &c.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  m« 
thod  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we  lear 
from  the  story  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is  a very  t: 
tional  one.  Nothing  can  remove  diseases  of  the  mind  \ 
effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind  itself,  the  most  e 
ficacious  of  which  is  music.  The  patient’s  company  ougl 
likewise  to  consist  of  such  persons  as  are  agreeable  to  hin 
People  in  this  state  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  ave: 
sions  against  particular  persons ; and  the  very  sight  of  sue 
persons  is  sufficient  to  distract  their  minds,  and  throw  the) 

into  the  utmost  perturbation. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necessary,  I 
this  case  he  must  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open  b 
purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  ot  tartar,  < 
the  soluble  tartar.  1 have  seen  the  last  have  very  hap| 
effects.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  di 
solved  in  water-  gruel,  every  day,  for  sundry  weeks, 
even  for  months,  if  necessary.  More  or  less  may 
given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewise < 
good  effect ; but  they  must  be  pretty  strong,  otherwise  ttie 

will  not  operate.  . JL 

Whatever  increases  the  evacuation  of  urine,  or  proiuo 

perspiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  disease. 
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: secretions  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  nitre  and 
gar.  Half  a drachm  of  purified  nitre  may  be  given 
or  four  times  a day  in  any  manner  that  is  most  a- 
uble  to  the  patient;  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  di- 
1 vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr 
er  seems  to  think  vinegar  the  best  medicine  that  can 
ven  in  this  disease. 

t.mphire  and  musk  have  likewise  been  used  in  this 
with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire 
be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a drachm  of  nitre, 
aken  twice  a day,  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear 
Hf  it  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach  in  this  form,  it 
be  made-  into  pills  with  gum  asafoetida  and  Russian 
:r,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  directed.  If 
::  is  to  be  administered,  a scruple  or  twenty-five  grains 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or 
non  syrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  'We  do 
lean  that  all  these  medicines  should  be  administered 
me  ; but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  must  be  duly 
sited  in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 

it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  disease 
me  medicines,  we  shall  mention  a few  outward  appli- 
es, which  sometimes  do  good  ; the  principal  of  these 
issues,  setons,  and  warm  bathing.  Issues  may  be 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  generally  have 
oest  effect  near  the  spine.  The  discharge  from  these 
;:be  greatly  promoted  by  dressing  them  with  the  mild 
: ring  ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  commonly  cal* 
ne  orrice  pease  in  them.  'The  most  proper  place  for 
>n  is  between  the  shoulder  blades;  and  it  ought  to 
aced  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  e£ 
pine. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

ie  palsy  is  a loss  or  diminution  of  sense  or  motion, 
both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all  the 
:ions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  most  suddenly  fatal, 
more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to  the  importance 
- pait  afiefled.  A palsy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any 
necessary  for  life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affe£s  the 
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stomach,  the  intestines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  danj 
gerous.  If  the  face  be  affected,  the  case  is  bad,  as  i 
shews  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  the  brain.  Whei 
the  part  affected  feeis  cold,  is  insensible,  or  wastes  away 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  i| 
sm  11  hopes  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. — The  immediate  cause  of  palsy  is  any  thin* 
that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervpus  powel 
upon  any  particular  muscle  or  part  of  the  body.  The  oc 
casional  and  predisposing  causes  are  various,  as  drunken 
ne^s ; wounds  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow  ; pressurjj 
upon  the  brain  or  nerves  ; very  cold  or  damp  air  ; th| 
suppression  of  customary  evacuations ; sudden  fear  ; war! 
of  exercise  ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  system,  aj 
drinking  much  tea  or  coffee,  &c.  The  palsy  may  like! 
wise  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themselves,  frorj 
the  poisonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mercuryj 
lead,  arsenic,  &-c. 

In  young  persons  of  a full  habit,  tee  palsy  must  b| 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sanguine  apoplex)* 
The  patient  must  be  bled,  blistered,  and  have  his  body  on 
ened  by  sharp  clysters,  or  purgative  medicines.  Butin  ol 
age,  or  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  relaxation  or  deb, 
lity,  which  is  generally  the  case,  a quite  contrary  cours 
must  be  pursued.  The  diet  must  be  warm  and  attenuate 
ing,  consisting  chiefly  of  spicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  r 
mustard,  horse-radish,  &c.  The  drink  may  be  generoid 
wine,  mustard- whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Friction  wit] 
the  flesh-brush,  or  a warm  hand  is  extremely  proper,  e' 
pecially  on  the  parts  affected.  Blistering  plasters  raa] 
likewise  be  applied  to  the  affected  parts  with  advai 
tage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  rubbei 
with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  tl  j 
Edinburgh  dispensatory.  One  of  the  best  external  apply 


* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  - hurt  the  nervt 
and  that  drinking  the  same  quantity -of  warm  water  would  be  equally  pe 
nicious.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a mistake.  Many  persons  drink  thr* 
or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and  water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  col 
sequences ; yet  the  same  quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  shake  i 
twenty-four  hours.  That  tea  affects  the  nerves  is  likewise  evident  from  < 
preventing  sleep,  occasioning  giddiness,  dimness  of  the  sight,  sickness, 
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tions  is  electricity.  The  shocks,  or  rather  vibrations, 
ouid  be  received  on  the  part  affected  ; and  they  ought 
i]y  to  be  repeated  tor  several  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palsy,  and 
ght  frequently  to  be  administered.  Cephalic  snufif,  or 
• y thing  that  makes  the  patient  sneeze,  is  likewise  of  use. 
me  pretend  to  have  lound  great  benefit  from  nibbing 
i parts  affected  with  nettles ; but  this  does  not  seem  to 
any  way  preferable  to  blistering.  If  the  tongue  is  af- 
:ted,  the  patient  may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  With 
indy  and  mustard  ; or  lie  may  hold  a bit  of  sugar  in  his 
>uth  wet  with  the  palsy-drops,  or  compound  spirits  of  la- 
nder. The  wild  valerian  root  is  a very  proper  medicine 
t this  case.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infusion  with 
ge- leaves,  or  half  a drachm  of  it  in  powder  may  be  giv- 
. in  a glass  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If  the  patient 
mot  use  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of- sal  volatile  ole o sum, 
impound  spirits  or  lavender,  and  tincture  of  castor,  each 
ri  an  ounce  ; mix  these  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty 
>ps  in  a glass  ot  wine  three  or  four  times  a day.  A table 
joniul  of  mustard  seed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good 
idicine.  The  patient  ought  likewise  to  chew  cinnamon- 
:k,  ginger,  or  other  warm  spiceries. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  palsy  ; but 
patient  must  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moist  air. 
ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin  : and,  if  possible, 
>-u!d  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

the  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness. 

The  epilepsy  is  a sudden  deprivation  of  ail  the  senses, 
erem  the  patient  falls  suddenly  down,  and  is  affected 
■ h violent  convulsive  motions.  Children,  especially 
t se  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  most  subject  to 
It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and  is 
y difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepsy  attacks  chil- 
li, there  is  reason  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about  the  time 
unberty. 

When  it  attacks  any  person  after  twenty  years  of  age 
•cure  is  difficult ; but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hard- 
° e expected.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a short 
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space,  and  returns  seldom,  there  is  reason  to  hope;  but) 
if  it  continues  long,  and  returns  frequently,  the  prospect } 
is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  symptom  when  the  pa-:; 
tient  is  seized  with  the  fits  in  his  sleep. 

CAUSES. — The  epilepsy  is  sometimes  hereditary.  Itj 
may  likewise  proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or  wounds  on* 
the  head  ; a collection  of  water,  blood,  or  serous  humours^ 
in  the  brain ; a polypus  ; tumours  or  concretions  within! 
the  skull;  excessive  drinking;  intense  study;  excess  oif 
venery  ; worms  ; teething ; suppression  of  customary  eva-l 
cuations ; too  great  emptiness  or  repletion  ; violent  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  ; hysteric  afi| 
fections  ; contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  inlec-i 
tion  of  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  preceded 
by  unusual  weariness;  pain  of  the  head  ; dulness  ; giddit 
ness  ; noise  in  the  ears  ; dimness  of  sight  ; palpitation  ojj 
the  heart ; disturbed  sleep  ; difficult  breathing  ; the  bow! 
els  are  inflated  with  wind ; the  urine  is  in  great  quantity! 
but  thin ; the  complexion  is  pale ; the  extremities  arj 
cold  ; and  the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a stream  cfl 
cold  air  ascending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unusual  noise) 
his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands 
bis  eyes  are  distorted  ; he  starts,  and  fqams  at  the  mouthjj 
his  extremities  are  bent  or  twisted  various  ways  ; he  on 
ten  discharges  his  seed,  urine,  and  feces  in vol untar j 
ly  ; and  is  quite  destitute  of  all  sense  and  reason.  AftJ 
the  fit  is  over,  his  senses  gradually  return,  and  he  con| 
plains  of  a kind  of  stupor,  weariness,  and  pain  of  hi 
head  ; but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  durinj 
the  fit. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  excited  by  violent  affections 
the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  excessive  heat,  cold,  i 
the  like. 

This  disease,  from  the  difficulty  of  investigating  u 
causes,  and  its  strange  symptoms,  was  formerly  atttibu 
ed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil  spin 
In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar,  been  u 
puted  to  witchcraft  or  fascination.  It  depends  howev 
35  much  upon  natural  causes  as  any  other  malady  ; ai 
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cure  may  often  be  effected  by  persisting  in  the  use  of 
oper  means. 

REGIMEN. — Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  possible,  to 
eatlie  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  should  be  light 
it  nourishing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing  strong, 
avoid  swine’s  flesh,  water-fowl,  and  likewise  all  windy 
d oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &Cj  They  ought 
keep  themselves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  against 
violent  passions,  as  anger,  fear,  excessive  joy,  and  the 
te. 

:Exercise  is  likewise  of  great  use ; but  the  patient  must 
careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  all 
ngerous  situations,  as  standing  upon  precipices,  riding, 
fep  waters,  and  such  like. 

MEDICINE. — The  intentions  of  cure  must  vary  a ca- 
rding to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  If  the  patient'be  of 
; anguine  temperament,  and  there  be  reason  to  fear  an 
struction  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacuations 
11  be  necessary,  When  the  disease  is  occasioned  by 
e stoppage  of  customary  evacuations,  these,  if  possible, 
ust  be  restored;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be 
instituted  in  their  place.  Issues  or  setons  in  this  case 
’.ve  often  a very  good  effect.  When  there  is  reason  to 
i lieve  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  me- 
;ines  must  he  used  to  kill,  or  carry  oft  these  vermin. 

: hen  the  disease  proceeds  from  teething,  the  body  should 
kept  open  by  emollient  clysters,  the  feet  frequently 
•Md  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove  obstinate,  a 
:.stering- plaster  may  be  put  betwixt  the  shoulders.  The 
ne  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede 
- eruption  of  the  small- pox,  or  measles,  &c. 
i When  the  disease  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a 
ong  foimation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  expect- 
^'hen  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great  an  irri- 
'duy  of  the  nervous  system,  such  medicines  as  tend  to 
ice  and  strengthen  the  nerves  may  be  used,  as  the  Pe- 
vian  baik,  and  steel ; or  the  anti- epileptic  electuaries, 
•ommended  by  Fuller  and  Mead.  * 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled 
the  cure  of  the  epilepsy.  Though  this  medicine  will 
* See  Appendix^  Electuary  for  the  Epilepsy* 
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not  be  found  to  answer  the  expectations  which  have  been! 
raised  concerning  it,  yet  in  obstinate  epi  eptic  cases  it  de-f 
serves  a trial.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains] 
which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  pa-! 
tient  inclines.  rl  he  best  method  is  -to  begin  with  a singla 
grain  four  or  five  times  a-day,  and  gradually  to  increase! 
the  dose  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  1 have  known 
this  medicine,  when  duly  persisted  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Musk  has  sometimes  been  found  to  succeed  in  the  epi| 
lepsy.  s Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  same  quan^ 
fity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and 
taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepsy  has  been  cured  by  clectriij 
city. 

Convulsion-fits  proceed  from  the  same  causes,  and  mus| 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  epilepsy. 

There  is  one  particular  species  of  convulsion  fits  whiclj 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St  Vitus’s  dance,  where! 
in  the  patient  is  agitated  with  strange  motions  and  gesticuS 
Rations,  which  by  the  common  people  are  generally  behevj 
ed  to  be  the  effects  of  witchcraft.  This  disease  may  bj 
cured  by  repeated  bleedings  and  purges ; and  afterward 
using  the  medicines  prescribed  above  for  the  epilepsy,  via 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  snake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate  waj 
fcers  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  c*ise.  rI  he  cold  bail 
is  likewise  of  singular  service,  and  ought  never  to  be  nd 
^iected  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 


OF  THE  HICCUP. 


The  hiccup  is  a spasmodic  or  convulsive  affection  of  tn 
stomach  and  midriff,  arising  from  any  cause  that  irritate 

their  nervous  fibres.  . . i 

It  may  proceed  from  excess  in  eating  or  drinking 

from  a hurt  of  the  stomach  ; poisons  ; inflammations,  < 
scirrhous  tumours  of  the  stomach,  inte  tines,  bladde 
midriff,  or  the  rest  of  the  viscera . In  gangrenes,  acu' 
and' malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  forerunner  < 

death.  1 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  use  ot  aiimei 

that  is  llatulent,  or  hard  of  digestion,  a draught  ot  gen* 
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s wine,  or  a dram  of  an y spiritous  liquor,  Will  gene- 
y remove  it.  It  poison  be  the  cause,  plenty  of  milk  and 
must  be  drunk,  as  has  been  formerly  recommended, 
len  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 

, it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  case  the  cooling  regimen 
lit  to  be  strictly  observed.  The  patient  must  be  bled, 
take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the  sweet  spirits  of 
e in  a cup  of  wine- whey.  His  stomach  should  likewise 
omented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  haver 
Iders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

Then  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mortifi*. 
on,  the  Peruvian  baik,  with  other  antiseptics,  are  the 
r medicines  which  have  a chance  to  succeed..  When 
a primary  disease,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  stomach, 
,ed  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle 
lit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will 
of  service.  If  it  arises  from  flatulencies,  the  carmina- 
medicines  directed  for  the  heartburn  must  be 
LI. 

‘ Then  the  hiccup  proves  very  obstinate,  recourse  must 
iad  to  the  powerful  aromatic  and  antispasmodic  me- 
ues.  T he  principal  of  these  is  musk  ; fifteen  or  twen- 
r rains  of  which-  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  repeat- 
cceasionally.  Opiates  are  likewise  of  service  ; but  they 
be  used  with  caution.  A bit  of  sugar  dipped  in  corn- 
id  spirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tincture, 
be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are  some’ 
ss  also  beneficial  ; as  the  stomach  plaster,  or  a cata- 
vn  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or  London 
ensatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

.atCiV  attended  a patient  who  had  almost  a constant  hic- 
: for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  stopped  by 
ise  of  musk,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and  antis- 
louic  medicines,  but  always  Returned.  Nothing  how- 
ga^e  the  patient  so  much  ease  as  brisk  small-beer., 
inniving  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off 
everal  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be  done  by 
uost  powerful  medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length 
clwith  a vomiting  of  blood,  which  soon  put  an  end  to 
ke*  L P°n  °Pemn£  the  body,  a large  scirrhous  tumour 
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was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orific  of  the  sto-j 
mach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar,  or  a^, 
few  drops  of  die  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH.  1 

This  disease  often  seizes  people  suddenly,  is  very  dan] 
gerous,  and  requires  immediate  assistance.  It  is  most  in 
cident  to  persons  in  he  decline  of  life,  especially  the  ner- 
vous, gouty,  hysteric,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  lias  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought  t 
take  some  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea 
to  cleanse  his  stomach.  After  this,  if  he  has  been  c *tive 
a laxative  clyster  may  be  given.  He  ought  then  to  tak 
laudanum.  The  best  way  of  administering  it  is  in  ; 
clyster.  Sixty  or  seventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  ma; 
be  given  in  a clyster  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  mor 
certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  ofte 
vomited,  and  in  some  cases  increases  the  pain  and  spas  ml 
in  the  stomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence,  ar 
ter  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  clyster  are  over,  anothe: 
with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium,  may  be  gi\ 
en ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus,  with  ten  c 
twelve  grains  of  musk,  and  half  a drafchm  of  the  Venice 
treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the , stomach  ought  to  be  famente 
with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filial 
with  warm  milk  and  water  should  be  constantly  appliei 
to  it.  I have  often  seen  these'  produce  the  most  hapFj 
effects.  The  anodyne  balsam  may  also  be  lubbed  on  tla 
part  affected;  and  an  anti-hysteric  plaster  worn,  upon  . 
for  some  time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  preveij 
their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lasting  pains  oL  the  stomach,  sonj 
blood  ought  to  be  let,  unless  the  weakness  of  the  pane 
forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a.  su 
prcssion  of  the  menses,  bleeding  is  ol  use.  If  they  be 
ing  to  the  gout,  recourse  must  be  had  to  spirits,  or  sonj 
of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Blistering-plastexs  ougj 
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. swise  in  this  case  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I have 
.en  seen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  stomach  re- 
ved  by  covering  it  with  a large  plaster  of  Venice  trea- 


OF  THE  NIGHT  MARE. 

N this  disease  the  patient,  in  time  of  sleep,  imagines  he 
-is  an  uncommon  oppression  or  weight  about  his  breast 
stomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  shake  off.  He 
ans,  and  sometimes  cries  out,  though  ortener  he  attempts 
• peak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  himself  engaged 
.h  an  enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to 
away,  but  hnds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies 
iselr  in  a house  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger 
oeing  drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
r a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dashed  to  pieces 
.denly  awakes  him. 

his  disorder  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  too 
eh  blood ; from  a stagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  lungs. 
But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affection,  and  arises  chiefly 
n indigestion.  Hence  we  find  that  persons  of  weak 
Ures,  who  lead  a sedentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  most 
iimonly  afflicted  with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends 
ee  to  produce  it  than  heavy  suppers,  especially  when 
11  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  soon  after.  Wind 
Ike  wise  a very  frequent  cause  of  this  disease  ; for  which 
|:  on  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it  ought  to  avoid 
flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing 
oppresses  the  mind,  ought  also  to  be  avoided. 
v.s  persons  afflicted  with  the  night- mare  generally 
' .n,  or  make  some  noise  in  the  fit,  they  should  be 
ed,  or  spoken  to  by  such  as  hear  them,  as  the  unea- 
| ss  generally  goes  off  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  awake. 
•Whytt  says  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy, 
j,!n  at  bed- time,  prevent  this  disease.  That  however 
bad  custom,  and  in  time  loses  its  effect.  We  would 
er  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  use  of  food  of 
digestion,  cheerfulness,  exercise  through  the  day, 
a light  supper  taken  early,  than  to  accustom  himself 
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to  drams.  A glass  of  peppermint- water  will  often  pr4. 
mote  digestion  as  much  as  a glass  of  brandy,  and  is  much 
safer.  After  a person  of  weak  digestion,  however,  has 
eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  necessary  ; in  this 
case  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  most  proper  medi- 
cine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled 
with  the  night  mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently,  and 
use  a spare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  constitutions  are  lia- 
ble to  swoonings  or  fainting  fits.  These  indeed  are  seldom 
dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; but  when  wholly  neglect- 
ed, or  improperly  treated,  they  often  prove  hurtful,  ant 
sometimes  fatal. 

The  general  causes  of  swoonings  are,  sudden  transition 
from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of  its  pro- 
per spring  or  elasticity  ; great  fatigue  ; excessive  weakness 
loss  of  blood;  long  fasting;  fear,  grief,  and  other  violen 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mmd. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  have  been  long  ex 
posed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a.  Svvoon,  upon  com; 
ing  into  the  house,  especially  if  they  drink  hot  liquor,  o 
sit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  easily  be  prevented  b; 
people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm  room  immediate!; 
after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approaci 
the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot 
till  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm  tern 

perature.  . 

When  any  one,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  tues; 

precautions,  falls  into  a swoon,  he  ought,  immediately  tj 
be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligaturq 
applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  hj 
hands  and  face  sprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water.  Hi 
should  likewise  be  made  to  smell  to  vinegar,  and  shomi 
have  a spoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  swallow,  witj 
about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  intj 
his  mouth.  If  these  should  not  remove  the  complaint.-  -i 
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il  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to 
/e  him  a clyster. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  loses  its  elasticity  or 
ring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  persons  who  respire  in  it  often 
l into  a swoon i or  fainting  fit.  They  are  in  this  case 
wived  of  the  very  principal  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
nting  fits  are  so  frequent  in  ail  crowded  assemblies,  es- 
dally  in  hot  seasons.  Such  fits,  however,  must  be  cou- 
sred  as  a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and,  to  the  weak 
il  delicate,  they  sometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought 
:refore  with  the  utmost  care  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
ithod  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  assembly- robins,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  be  large  and  well  ventilat- 
;;  and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  such  places,  par- 
mlarly  in  warm  seasons. 

.A  person  who  faints,  in  such  a situation,  ought  imme- 
dely  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air;  his  temples  should 
rubbed  with  strong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile 
wits  of  salts  held  to  his  nose.  He  should  be  laid  upon 
back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  some 
cer  cordial,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  swallow  it,  poured 
d his  mouth.  If  the  person  has  been  subject  to  hysteric 
,,  castor  or  asafoetida  should  be  applied  to  the  nose,  or 
:nt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &m. 

.vV  hen  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weakness  or  ex- 
istion,  which  is  often  the  case  after  great  fatigue,  long 
ing,  loss  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  must  be 
^ported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies,  wines,  spiri- 
ts liquors,  & c.  These,  however,  must  be  given  at 
t in  very  small  quantities,  and  increased  gradually  as 
patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be  allow- 
'to  lie  quite  still  and  easy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head 
v,  and  should  have  fresh  air  admitted  into  his  cham- 
• His  food  should  consist  of  nourishing  broths,  sago- 
i iel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light 
■ 1 cordial  nature.  These  things  are  to  be  given  out  of 
fit.  All  that  can  be  dorte  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him 
eil  to  a bottle  of  Hungary* water,  eau  de  luce , or  spirits 
hartshorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm  brandy, 

to  lay  a compress  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
cliu 
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In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other 
violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  the  patient  must 
he  very  cautiously  managed.  He  should  be  sphered  to 
remain  at  rest,  and  only  made  to  smell  to  some  vinegar. 
After  he  is  come  to  himself  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with  some  orange  or  lemon-peel  in 
it.  It  will  likewise  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have 
been  long  and  severe,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in 
an  emollient  clyster. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  cause 
they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  practice  may  be 
very  proper  in  strong  persons  of  a full  habit,  but  in 
those  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  subject  to  nervous 
disorders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method  with  such 
people  is,  to  expose  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to  use  cor- 
dial and  stimulating  medicines,  as  volatile  salts,  Hungary 
water,  spirits  of  lavender,  tincture  of  castor,  and  the 
like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflicted 
with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  arise  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in 
these  organs.  Crude,  flatulent  aliment  as  green  peas, 
beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  such  like,  may  increase 
this  complaint ; but  strong  and  healthy  people  are  seldom 
troubled  with  wind,  unless  they  either  overload  their 
stomach,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a fermenting  state, 
and  consequently  full  of  elastic  air.  While  theiefore  the 
matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our  aliments,  thq 
cause  which  makes  air  separate  from  them  in  such  quanj 
lily  as  to  occasion  complaints,  is  almost  always  a fault  oij 
the  bowels  themselves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  elastic  air,  or  to  expel  it  alter  it  is 

produced.  . 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  such  medicines  ought  to  bq 
used  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by  strength! 
ening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being  produced] 

there  I 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dr)  biscuit! 


* 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

'he  list  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very  nume- 
they  often,  however,  dissapoint  the  expectations  of 
l the  physician  and  his  patient.  The  most  celebrated 
ng  the  class  of  carminatives  are  juniper  berries ; the 
s of  ginger  and  zedoary  ; the  seeds  of  anise,  caraway, 
coriander  ; gum  asafoetida  and  opium  ; the  warm  wa- 
tinctures,  and  spirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
:ure  of  woodsoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  aether, 

r Whytt  says,  he  found  no  medicines  more  efncaci- 
in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He 
•rally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with  pepper- 
y-water and  tincture  of  castor,  or  sweet  spirits  of  ni- 
Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills 
asafoetida.  He  observes,  that  the  good  effects  of  o- 
‘S  are  equally  conspicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be 
aained  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  ; whereas  those 
n medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives , do  not 
u give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in 
stomach. 

rith  regard  to  aether,  the  Doctor  says,  he  has  often  seen 
good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints,  where 
it  medicines  failed.  The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  'mix- 
: ith  two  table-spoonfuls  of  wrater  In  gouty  cases  he 
vves,  that  aether,  a glass  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the 
static  water,  or  ginger,  either  taken  in  substance  or 
ed  in  boiling  water,  are  among  the  best  medicines  for 
'tiling  wdnd. 

hen  the  case  of  flatulent  patients  is  such  as  makes  it 

■ oper  to  give  them  wTarm  medicines  inwardly,  the 
i or  recommends  external  applications,  which  are 
! times  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti-hysteric 
^ stomach  plaster  may  be  spread  upon  a piece  of  soft 
r er,  of  sctch  size  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 

. This  should  be  kept  on  for  a considerable  time, 

■ ally  when  the^  stomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
-aiminative  medicines j and  would  recommend  it  in  all  complaints 
stomach,  arising  from  flatulence,  indigestion,  &:c. 

hough  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be  ne- 
y to  increase  the  dose  gradually  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it.  I E- 
’ now  Riven  in  considerably  greater  doses  than  it  was  in  Dr  Wbytt’s 
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provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it ; if  it  should  giv$ 
great  uneasiness,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  lb 
iiiment  used  in  its  stead.: 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balsam  an  ounce  ; of  the  ex- 
pressed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce ; oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  these  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and 
about  a table-spoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed- 
time. 

For  strengthening  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  conse. 
quently  for  lessening  the  production  of  flatulence,  the 
Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters*  chaly. 
beates,  and  exercise.  In  flatulent  cases,  he  thinks  some 
nutmeg  or  ginger  should  be  added  to  the  tincture  of  the 
bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder  should  be 
joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  costiveness 
which  is  often  the  case,  few  things  will  be  found  to  answe: 
better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills  taken  even 
night  at  bed-time : 

Take  of  asafcetida  two  drachms  ; succotrine  aloes,  sal 
of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm;- a 
much  of  the  elixir  propnetntis  as  will  be  sumcient  to  fom 

them  into  pills.  _ J 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open,  twelv 
or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  halt  a drachm  or  tw 
scruples  of  the  Japonic  confection,  given  every  other  even 
ing,  will  have  very  good  effects.  ; 

In  those  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  th 
time  the  menses  cease,  repeated  small  bleedings  often  gw 

more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doctor  observes,  that  te, 
and  likewise  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided] 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  J 
not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  most  cases  i 

to  wine.  . . , , . j 

As  Dr  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subjeq 

and  as  his  sentiments  upon  it  in  a great  measure  agr^ 
with  mine,  1 have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them  ; an 
shall  only  add  to  his  observations,  that  exercise  isiojj 
opinion,  superior  to  all  medicine,  both  for  preventing  t 
production^- and  likewise  for  expelling  ot  flatulence 
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se  effects,  however,  are  not  to.be  expected  from  saunter- 
about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage;  but  from  labour,  or 
active  amusements  as  give  exercise  to  every  part  of 
x)dy. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

\ ' 

ll  who  have  weak  nerves  are  subject  to  low  spirits 
greater  or  less  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold 
..  exercise,  and  amusements,  are  the  most  likely 
as  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  increased 
olitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas  ; but  may  often 
celieved  by  cheerful  company  and  sprightly  amuse- 
::s. 

hen  low  spirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  state  of 
ttomach  and  bowels,  an  infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel  joined 
aromatics  may  likewise  in  this  case  be  used  with  ad- 
age ; but  riding,  and  a proper  diet,  are  most  to  be  de- 
:ed  on. 

hen  they  arise  from  a foulness  of  the  stomach  and 
rtines,  or  ot  obstruction  in  the  hypochondriac  viscera, 
ic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  sometimes  known 
Tarrowgate  sulphur-water  of  service  in  this  case, 
hen  low  spirits  proceed  from  a suppression  of  the 
'trual  or  of  the  hmmorrhoidal  flux,  these  evacuations 
-either  be  restored,  or  some  others  substituted  in  their 
: s,  as  issues,  setons,  or  the  like.  Dr  Whytt  observes, 
nothing  has  such  sudden  good  effects  in  this  case  as 
iing. 

: hen  low  spirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long-con- 
d grief,  anxiety,  or  other  distress  of  mind,  agreeable 
>any,  variety  of  amusements,  and  change  of  place,  es- 
■ily  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  will  afford  the 
<■  certain  relief. 

rsons  afflicted  with  low  spirits  should  avoid  all  kinds 
cess,  especially  of  venery  and  strong  liquors.  The  mo- 
e use  of  wine  and  other  strong  liquors  is  by  no  means 
ul ; but  when  taken  to  excess  they  weaken  the  sto- 
■'»  Vlliate  the  humours,  and  depress  the  spirits.  This 
an  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  me- 
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lancholy  often  fly  to  strong  liquors  for  relief,  by  whici 
means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  destructions 
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These  likewise  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  neifl 
vo us  diseases,  which  may  be  justly  reckoned  the  reproacj 
of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whose  stomac 
and  intestines  are  relaxed,  and  whose  nervous  system 
extremely  sensible,  are  most  subject  to  hysteric  complaint 
In  such  persons  a hysteric  fit,  as  it  is  called,  may 
brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomacl 
or  intestines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  J 
sudden  suppression  of  the  menses  often  gives  rise  to  hysterj 
fits.  They  may  likewise  be  excited  by  violent  passions  <1 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  dil 

appointments.  S 

Sometimes  the  hysteric  fit  resembles  a swoon  or  fainj 
ing  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a sleep,  on  I 
the  breathing  is  so  low  as  scarce  to  be  perceived.  At  $ 
ther  times  the  patient  is  affected  with  catchings  and  strcJ 
convulsions.  The  symptoms  which  precede  hysteric  f 
are  likewise  various  in  different  persons.  Sometimes  t. 
fits  come  on  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  yawnn 
and  stretching,  lowness  of  spirits,  oppression  and  anxiet 
At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a fee 
mg  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bel 
which  gradually  rises  towards  the  stomach,  where  it  occ 
sions  inflation,  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting  ; attc 
wards  it  rises  into  the  gullet,  and  occasions  a degree 
suffocation,  to  which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  t 
heart,  giddiness  of  the  head,  dimness  of  the  sight,  1 
of  hearing,  with  convulsive  motions  of  the  extremit 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  succeed.  The  hysteric  paroxy 
is  often  introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  a 
sometimes  it  goes  oil  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  mu 
difference  between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  higlfj 

hysteric  lady.  a 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  must  Del* 

shorten  the  fit  or  paroxysm  when  present,  and  to  prev| 
its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue,  and  the  xn  fl 
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equently  the  return,  the  disease  becomes  the  more  obsti- 
ite.  Their  strength  is  increased  by  habit,  and  they  in- 
ice  so  great  a relaxation  of  the  system,  that  it  is  with 
lliculty  removed. 

It  is  customary,  during  the  hysteric  fit  or  paroxysm, 
bleed  the  patient.  In  strong  persons  of  a plethoric  ha- 
t,  and  where  the  pulse  is  full,  this  may  be  proper ; but 
weak  and  delicate  constitutions,  or  where  the  disease 
as  been  of  long  standing,  or  arises  from  inanition,  it  is 
at  safe.  The  best  course  in  such  cases  is  to  rouse  the  pa- 
mt  by  strong  smells,  as  burnt  feathers,  asafoetida,  or 
irits  of  hartshorn,  held  to  the  nose.  Hot  bricks  may  al- 
be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  legs,  arms 
.id  belly  may  be  strongly  rubbed  with  a warm  cloth, 
at  the  best  application  is  to  put  the  feet  and  legs  into 
.arm  water.  This  is  peculiarly  proper  when  the  fits  pre- 
. de  the  flow  of  the  menses.  In  case  of  costiveness,  a 
xative  clyster  with  asafoetida  will  be  proper  ; and  as 
on  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  a 
ilution  of  asafoetida,  or  of  some  cordial  julep,  may  be 
ven  f. 

r The  radical  cure  of  this  disorder  will  be  best  attempted 
a time  when  the  patient  is  most  free  from  the  fits.  It 
all  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  attention  to  diet.  A 
ilk  and  vegetable  diet,  w'hen  .duly  persisted  in,  will  of- 
a perform  a cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  ac- 
istomed  to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
ave  it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  most  proper 
'ink  is  water  with  a small  quantity  of'spirits.  A cool  dry 
r is  the  best.  Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  that  braces 
e nerves,  and  invigorates  the  system,  is  beneficial ; 
it  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the  bo- 
v,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have 

4 

, When  hysteric  fits  arc  occasioned  by  sympathy,  they  may  be  cur- 
by  exciting  an  opposite  passion.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  case 
i a whole  school  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were  all  cured  by 
y.g  told,  that  the  first  who  was  seized  should  he  burnt  to  death.  But 
is  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will  not  always  succeed.  I would 
erefore  advise,  that  young  ladies  who  are  subject  to  hysteric  fits  should 
)t  be  sent  to  boarding  schools,  as  the  disease  may  be  caught  by  imitation,1 
have  known  madness  itself  brought  on  by  sympathy. 
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the  mind  kept  constantly  easy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  pos-J 
sible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in  some  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting pursuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  those  which  strengthen  thefl 
alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  as  they 
preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters 5 
Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup  of  the  in-1 
fusion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-dayJ 
The  bark  and  iron  may  likewise  be  taken  in  substancej 
provided  the  stomach  can  bear  them  ; but  they  are  gene-j 
rally  given  in  too  small  doses  to  have  any  effect.  ThJ 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  disorj 
der.  • ' 

If  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will  be  cj 
use;  but  they  sluuld  not  be  too  strong,  nor  frequently 
repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the  stomacl 
If  there  be  a tendency  to  costiveness,  it  must  be  remo 
• ed,  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking. an  opening  pill  as  often 
it  shall  be  found  necessary. 

To  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  system,  antispasmodi 
medicines  will  be  of  use.  The  best  antispasmodic  med 
cines  are  musk,  opium,  and  castor.  When  opium  dis 
gree's  with  the  stomach,  it  may  either  be  applied  exteii 
nallv,  or  given  in  clysters.  It  is  often  successful  in  ret 
moving  those  periodical  head-achs  to .1  which  hysteric  an 
hypochondriac  patients  are  subject.  Castor  has  in  somj 
cases  been  found  to  procure  sleep  where  opium  failed  ; fc 
which  reason  Dr  Whytt  advises,  that  they  should  be  joii 
ed  together.  He  likewise  recommends  the  anti-hysteri 
plaster  to  he  applied  to  the  abdomen  *. 

Hysteric  women  are  often  afflicted  with  cramps  in  *v 
rious  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  most  apt  to  seize  the: 
in  bed,  or  when  asleep.  The  most  efficacious  medicin< 
in  this  case  are  opium,  blistering  plasters,  and  warm  b. 
thing  or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp  or  spasm  is  v< 
ry  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  most  to  be  depended  0 
In  milder  cases,  immersing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  vv 


* Though  antispasmodics  and  anodynes  are  universally  recommend 
in  this  disease,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  1 e'er  kne'\  in  n 
steric  cases,  ivere  performed  by  means  of  tonic  ar.d  corroborating  n 
dicines. 
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*,  or  applying  a b'listcring-plaster  to  the  part  affected, 
11  often  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In  pa- 
nts whose  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and  sensible, 
will  be  better  to  omit  the  blistering-plaster,  and  to  at- 
npt  the  cure  by  opiates,  musk,  samphire,  and  the  warm 
th. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compression, 
ms  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  sometimes  re- 
ived, by  tight  bandages;  and  when  convulsions  arise 
:m  a flatulent  distention  ol  the  intestines,  or  from  spasms 
ginning  in  them,  they  may  be  often  lessened  or  cured 
making  a pretty  strong  compression  upon  the  abdomen 
means  ol  a broad  belt.  A roll  o!  brimstone  held  in 
: hand  is  frequently  used  as  a remedy  for  cramps, 
lough  this  seems  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to  imagination  ; 

as  it  sometimes  succeeds  it  merits  a trial  *.  When 
asms  or  convulsive  motions  arise  from  sharp  humours  in 
■ stomach  and  intestines,  no  lasting  relief  can  be  pro- 
ved till  these  are  either  corrected  or  expelled.  The  Pe- 
flan  bark  has  sometimes  cured  periodic  convulsions  af- 
other  medicines  had  failed. 
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This  disease  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxu- 
ias,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  studious.  It  becomes 
fly  more  common  in  this  country,  owing,  no  doubt, 
tile  increase  of  luxury  and  sedentary  employments.  It 
1 so  near  a resemblance  to  the  immediately  preceding, 
t many  authors  consider  them  as  the  same  disease,  and 
tt  them  accordingly.  They  require  however  a very 
erect  regimen  ; and  the  symptoms  of  the  latter,-  though 

; violent,  are  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  for- 

r. 

VIen  ol  a melancholy  temperament,  whose  minds  are 
oable  of  great  attention,  and  whose  passions  are  not 
iily  moved,  are  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  most 
(Be  to  this  disease.  It  is  usually ' brought  on  by  long 


Some  persons  afflicted  with  cramps,  pretend  to  reep  greet  benefit 
Vnees^  bundks  Qf  rosemai7  tied  all  night  about  their  feet,  ancles, 
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and  serious  attention  to  abstruse  subjects,  grief,  the  sup-j 
pression  of  customary  evacuations,  excess  of  ycnery,  the) 
repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  continued  evacua-| 
tions,  obstructions  in  some  of  the  viscera,  as  the  liver, \ 
spleen,  See. 

Hypochondriac  persons  ought  never  to  fast  long,  andf 
their  food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing.  Ail  acescent 
and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided.  Flesh  meats  a-fj 
gree  best  with  them,  and  their  drink  ‘should  be  old  c;a| 
ret,  or  good  madeira.  Should  these  disagree  with  tha 
stomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  bejj 
drunk. 

Cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  tJ 
be  cultivated.  Exercise  of  every  kind  is  useful.  1 h« 
cold  bath  is  likewise  beneficial ; and,  where  it  does  nog 
agree  with  the  patient,  frictions  with  the  flesh-brush  or  | 
coarse  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  ha* 
power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  sea  or  land.  A voyjj 
age  or  a long  journey,  especially  towards  a warmer  climate! 
will  be  of  more  service  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  disease,  are  tl 
strengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the  sdj 
cretions.  These  intentions  will  be  best  answered  by  tiJ 
different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  vhicjj 
after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  mail 
ner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  disease.  J 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  miffs 
use  of  some  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills . compose 
of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  asafoetida,  with  < 
much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  necessary  to  form  tl 
ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  these  rn< 
be  taken  as  often  as  it  shall  be  found  needful,  to  keep  ti 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  qannot  bear  the  asaurtioa  nn 
substitute  Spanish  soap  in  its  place.  _ . 

Though  a cheerful  glass  may  have  good  effects  m tr 
disease,  yet  all  manner  of  excess  is  hurtful.  Intense  stue 
and  every  thing  that  depresses  the  spirits,  are  likewise  pe 
nicious. 

Though  the  general  symptoms  and  treatment  of  ne 
vous  disorders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  o t 
phapter ; yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  persons  a 
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ctcd  with  those  obstinate  and  complicated  maladies,  I 
ive  treated  several  of  their  capital  symptoms  under  di- 
me t or  separate  heads.  These  however  are  not  to  be 
nsidered  as  different  diseases,  but  as  various  modifica- 
ms  of  the  same  disease.  They  all  arise  from  the  same 
neral  causes,  and  require  nearly  the  same  method  o f 
ratment.  '[  here  are  many  other  symptoms  that  merit 
..rticular  attention,  which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will  not 
rrnit  me  to  trettt  of  at  full  length.  I shall  therefore  omit 
em  altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  ge- 
:ral  remarks  on  the  most  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
, oiding  nervous  disorders. 

In  all  persons  addicted  with  nervous  disorders,  there  is 
.great  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
n,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weakness  oi  the  or- 
; ns  of  digestion.  These  may  either  be  natural  or 
q aired.  When  owing  to  a defect  in  the  consti- 
ition,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed ; but  may  be 
itigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced  by  diseases, 
long  or  repeated  fevers,  profuse  haemorrhages,  or  the 
:e,  they  prove  also  very  obstinate,  and  will  yield  only 
a course  of  regimen  calculated  to  restore  and  invigorate 
.e  habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arise  more  frequently  from  cau- 
s,  which  it  is  in  a great  measure  in  our  own  power  to 
oid,  than  from  diseases,  or  an  original  fault  in  the  con- 
l tution,  &c.  Excessive  grief,  intense  study,  improper 
:et,  and  neglect  of  exercise,  are  the  great  sources  of  this 
' tensive  class  of  diseases. 

. It  has  been  already  observed,  that  grief  indulged  de- 
roys  the  appetite  and  digestion,  depresses  the  spirits,  and 
duces  an  universal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  whole 
'Stem.  Instances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  seen.  The  loss 
a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often 
fftcient  to  occasion  the  most  complicated  series  of  nervous 
mptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided, 
H surely  their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and  proper  exertion 
the  mind,  might  be  rendered  less  hurtful.  For  direc- 
ts in  this  matter  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
KiiiF,  in  the  chapter  on  the  passions. 

The  effects  of  intense  study  are  pretty  similar  to  those 
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occasioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  spirits,  and! 
destroys  the  appetite  and  digestion.  To  prevent  these  efJ 
fects,  studious  persons  ought,  according  to  the  Poet,  to  toJi 
with  their  books  *.  They  should  never  study  too  long  at  a| 
time ; nor  attend  long  to  one  particular  subject,  especially)! 
if  it  be  of  a serious  nature.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  at-l 
tentive  to  their  posture,  and  should  take  care  frequently  toe 
unbend  their  minds  by  music,  diversions,  or  going  into  a-J 
greeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I shall  only  observe,  that  ner-l 
vous  diseases  may  be  induced  either  by  excess  or  inani-| 
tion.  Both  of  these  extremes  hurt  digestion,  and  vitiatel 
the  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppressed  with  fresh  Kadi 
of  food,  before  she  has  had  time  to  digest  and  assimiluta 
the  former  meal,  her  powers  are  weakened,  and  the  vesJ 
sels  are  filled  with  crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand 
when  the  food  is  not  sufficiently  nourishing, y>r  is  taken  tod 
seldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours! 
for  want  of  regular  fresh  supplies  of  wholesome  chyle,  art* 
vitiated.  These  extremities  are  therefore  with  equal  card 
to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxaticnj 
and  debility  of  the  nervous  system,  with  all  its  dreadful 
train  of  consequences. 

But  the  most  general  cause  of  nervous  disorders  is  iudo  j 
lence . The  active  and  laborious  are  seldom  troubled  witB 
them.  They  are  reserved  for  the  children  of  ease  and  aft 
fluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keenest  force.  All  w 
shall  say  to  such  persons  is,  that  the  means  of  preventioi 
and  cure  are  both  in  their  own  power.  It  the  constitutioi 
of  human  nature  be  such,  that  man  must  either  labour  o 
suffer  diseases,  surely  no  individual  has  any  right  to  ex  pec 
an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Those  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercise,  bu 
whose  occupations  confine  them  to  the  house,  and  per 
haps  to  an  unfavourable  posture,  really  deserve  our  pity 
We  have  in  a former  part  of  the  book  endeavoured  t 
lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct ; and  shall  only  adc 
that  where  these  cannot  be  complied  with,  their  plac 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  bra 
cing  and  strengthening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark 

* Armstrong  on  Health. 
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h other  bitters  ; the  preparations  of  steel ; the  elixir  of 
riol,  &~c. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 


E do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  sensa- 
tions, or  to  give  a minute  description  of  the  various 
ans  by  which  they  are  performed ; but  to  point  out 
le  of:  the  diseases  to  which  these  organs  are  most  lia- 
> anc^  to  shew  how  they  may  be  prevented  or  remedied. 


OF  THE  EYE. 


No  organ  of  the  body  is  subject  to  more  diseases  than 
e)  e *s  there  any  one  or  which  the  diseases  are 

re  difficult  to  cure,  i hough  more  ignorant  faersons 
tend  to  cure  these  than  any  other  class  of  diseases;  yet 
.ery  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
and  the  nature  of  vision,  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
ce  any  one  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  them.  These 
’.ases  orcen  exceed  the  skill  of  the  mpst  learned  physi- 
n ; hence  we  may  easily  infer  the  danger  of  trusting 
m to  ignorant  quacks,  who  without  ail  peradventure, 
out  more  eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  dis- 
rs  or  the  eye  can  seldom  be  cured,  they  might  often, 
:due  care,  be  prevented;  and,  even  where  the  sight  is 
uly  lost,  many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  gen- 
by  neglected,  to  render  the  unhappy  person  both  more 
fffi  to  himself  and  tt>  society  *. 


- It  is  a pity  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bcrn  blind,  or 
ose  their  sight  when  young,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  igno- 
c.  or  to  beg.  This,  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy.  There 
rv/dny  employments  of  which  blind  persons  are  very  capable,  as 
ting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  languages,  &c.  Nor  are 
nces  wanting  of  persons  who  have  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of 

ribrT°Ua  h"V!ng  the  leaSt  of  liSht*  Witness  the  late  fa- 
S ^lciiGlas'  Sanderson  of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr, 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  ob-j 
jects  ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  U hanging  posture 
violent  head-achs  ; excessive  venery  ; the  long  use  of  biuji 
tors ; the  dlluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  substances  ; vari-jj- 
ous  diseases  ; as  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  but,  above# 
all,  from  night- watching,  and  , candle  light  studies.* 
Long  fasting  is  likewise  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequenl 
heats  and  colds  are  ho  less  pernicious.  . The  eyes  are  o£| 
ten  hurt  by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations ; a$- 
morning  sweats ; sweating  of  the  feet  ; the  menses  ir| 
women,  and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  o| 
excess  are  likewise  hurtful  to  the  sight,  particularly  tha 
immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  strong  li| 

quors.  * . I 

In  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  especially  those  attended  witfl 
inflammation,  the  cod  regimen  ought  to  be  obsen  ed$. 
The  patient  must  abstain  from  all  spirituous  liquors.  ThJ 
smoke  of  tobacco,  smoky  rooms,'  the  vapours  ot  onions  an| 
garde,  and  all  vivid  lights  ano.  glaring  colours,  aie  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  sma'k 
beer;  and  the  aliment  must  be  light  and  easy,  of  dige| 

tion. 

For  preventing  disorders  of  the  eyes,  issues  and  seloi| 
are  of  prime  use.  Every  person,  whose  eyes  are  tendei 
ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  these  in  some  part  ot  tl* 
body.  It  will  likewise  be  of  use  to  keep  the  body  geni’i 
open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  every  spring  and  iaU 
All  excess  and  night  studies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  4 
do  not  chuse  a seton  or  an  issue,  will  find  bene no 
wearing  a small  Burgundy- pitch  plaster  between  the, 

shoulders.  _ . 

A gutta  serena,  or  amaurosis , is  an  abolition  ot  ti 

sight  without  any  apparent  cause  or  iault  in  the  ey< 
When  it  is ‘owing  to  a decay  or  wasting  of  the  opt 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure  ; but  when  it  procee 
from  a compression  of  the  nerves  by  redundant  humou 
these  may  in  some  measure  be  drained  oil,  and  the  p 

Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  f 
mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the  latter,  besides  being  a good  poet ' 
philosopher,  is  master  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a very  ccnsidei 
adept  hi  the  liberal  arts. 
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it  relieved.  For  this  purpose,  the  body  must  be  kept 
in  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be 
mg  and  of  a sanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cup- 
g,  with  scarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  will 
^ wise  be  of  use.  A running  at  the  nose  may  be  pro- 
ted  by  volatile  salts,  stimulating  powders,  &c.  But  the 
>st  likely  means  for  relieving  the  patient  are  issues,  or 
. ters  kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the 
. d,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known  these 
core  sight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a considerable  time 

dhould  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a mercurial 
wation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  bet- 
, twelve  grains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury 
;.y  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  and  a half  of  brandy, 
ll  a table* spoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking 
if  a pint  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  after  it. 

A cataract  is  an  obstruction  of  the  pupil,  by  the  inter- 
ition  of  some  opaque  substance,  which  either  diminishes 
totally  extinguishes  the  sight.  It  is  generally  an  opacity 
:he  crystalline  humour.  In  a recent  or  beginning-cataract 
same  medicines  are  to  be  used  as  in  the  gutta  serena  ; 

1 they  will  sometimes  succeed.  But  when  this  does  not 
open,  and  the  cataract  becomes  firm*  it  must  be  couched, 
.rather  extracted.  I have  resolved  a recent  cataract 

giving  the  patient  frequent  purges  with  calomel, 
;:ping  a poultice  of  fresh  hemlock  constantly  upon  the 
and  a perpetual  blister  on  the  neck. 

The  myopia , or  short  sightedness , and  the  presbyopia , or 
ng  only  at  too  great  a distance , are  disorders  which  de- 
id  on  the  original  structure  or  figure  of  the  eye, there- 

2 admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveniencies  arising  from 

m may  however  be,  in  some  measure,  remedied  by  the 
p of  proper  glasses.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a 
wave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glass.  ! 

A strabismus  or  squinting , depends  upon  an  irregular 
itraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  from  a spasm,  pal- 

epilepsy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  contract 
5 disorder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  exposed  to 
- fight.  They  may  likewise  acquire  it  by  imitation 

3 £ 
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from  a squinting  .nurse  or  play- fellow,  &c.  . As  this  disorl 
der-  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  t£ 
prevent  it.  Almost  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  fob 
it  is  to  contrive  a mask  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  wik 
only  permit  him  to  see  in  a straight  direction. 

Spois  or  specks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect  di 
inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  small-pox,  thL 
measles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are  very  difficujj 
to  cure,  and  often  occasion  total  blindness.  If  the  speck*, 
are  soft  and  thin,  they  may  sometimes  be  taken  oil  b^: 
gentle  caustics  and  discutients ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  cc§ 
landine,  &c.  When  these  do  not  succeed,  a surgical  cj 
peration  may  be  tried  : the  success  of  this  however  is 
ways  very  doubtful. 

The  blood-shot  eye  may  be  occasioned  by  a stroke,  a falj, 
retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  c.  I have  frequen  j, 
ly  known  it  happen  to  children  fn  the  hooping-cough.  1 
appears  at  first  like  a bit  of  scarlet,  and  is  afterwards  oh, 
livid  or  blackish  colour.  This  disorder  generally  goes  o| 
without  medicine.  Should  it  prove  obstinate,  the  patieif 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a decociic|! 
of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A soft  poultice  ma| 
be  applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the  body  should  be  kept  ope* 
by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  'watery , or  weeping  eye , is  generally  occasioned  tfc 
a relaxation  or  weakness  of  the  glandular  parts  of  that  orgai^ 
These  may  be  braced  and  strengthened  by  bathing  the  eyj 
with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary- water,  rose-water  witjj 
white  vitriol  dissolved  in  it,  &-c.  Medicines  which  mal^ 
a revulsion  are  likewise  proper;  as  mild  purgatives,  pe : 
petual  blisters  on  tfle  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  jj 
lukewarm  water,  &c.  , 

When  this  disease  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  tl- 
lachrymal  duct,  or  natural  passage  of  the  tears,  it  is  calk 
a fistula  lachrymalis , and  can  only  be  cured  by  a surgic: 
operation. 

4 > i 
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The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by7  wound* 
njcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  bearin' 
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r likewise  be  hart  by  excessive  noise  ; violent  colds  in 
head;  fevers;  hard  wax,  or  other  substances  sticking, 
ae  cavity  of  the  ear  ; too  great  a degree  of  moisture  or 
less  of  the  ear.  Deafness  is  very  often  the  effect  of 
.age,  and  is  incident  to  most  people  in  the  decline  of 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the 
:ture  or  formation  of  the  ear  itself.  When  thjs  is 
.case,  it  admits  of  no  cure;  and  the  unhappy  person 
• only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewise  dumb,  for 

J hen  deafness  is  the  effect  of  wounds,  or  ulcers  of  the 
or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  easily  removed.  When  it; 
.eeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  must  be  care- 
to  keep  his  head  warm,  especially  in  the  night;  he 
Id  likewise  take  some  gentle  purges,  and  keep  his  feet 
1 n,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm  water  at 
time.  When  deafness  is  the  effect  of  a fever,  it  ge- 
dly  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds 
a dry  wax  sticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  softened  by 


[Though  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are  gene- 
- suffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  consequently  are  in  a great  mea- 
[°st  to  society,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  such  persons 
' be  taught,  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  also  to  speak,  and  to 
stand  what  others  say  to  theify  Teaching  the  dumb  to  speak  will 
;r  paradoxical  to  those  who  do  not  consider  .that  the  formation  of 
^ iS  merely  mechanical,  and  may  be  taught  without  the  assistance  of 
u-.  . This  is  not  only  capable  of  demonstration,  but  is  actually  reduced 
• actice  by  the  ingenious  Mr  - Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh, 
gentleman  ^ has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application, 
ht  the  teaching-  of  dumb  persons  to  such  a degree  of  perfection' 
ins  scholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than 
of  the  same  age  who  ehjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not  only  read 
vnte  with  the  utmost  readiness,  but  likewise  speak,  and  are  capable 
»>ldmg  conversation  with  any  person  in  the  light.  What  a pity' 
>f  tl,c  hu.man  species'  should  remain  in  a state  of  idiotism,  who  are 
le  of  being-  rendered  as  useful,  and  intelligent  as  others  ! We 
on  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  those  who  have  the. misfortune 
. bom  deaf,  but  also  in  justice  to  Mr  Braidw.ood,  whose  success 
ir  exceeded  all  former  attempts  this,  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds; 
nation  itself  so  far,  that  no  person  who  has  not  seen  and  examined 
api  s,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of.— As  this  gentleman  ' 
7 willing,  is  only  able  16  teach  a few,  an 6 as  the  far  greater 
o t ose  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend  him,  it  would1 

2 herfetih  humn5ty’  wcl1  as  of  iniblIc  utility,  to  erect  an  acadenf 
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dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they  must  be  syringed] 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafness  proceeds  from  dryness  of  the  ears,  whichji 
nia y be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  oft: 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the  same  quantity  ofli-L 
quid  apodeldoch,  or  tincture  of  asafoetida,  may  be  mix-, 
cd  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every! 
night  at  bed  time,  stopping  them  afterwards  with  a little! 
wool  or  cotton.  Some,  instead  of  oil,  put  a small  slici 
of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  said  to  an-$ 
swer  the  purpose  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound^ 
with  moisture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  issue  or  sel 
ton,  which  should  be  made  as  near  the  affected  parts  as  pos| 

sible.  ' 1 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafness,  recommend  the  gall  oi 
an  eel  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into  thtj, 
ear ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary -water  and  spirit  laji 
vender.  Etrnuller  extols  amber  and  musk  ; and  Brookej; 
says,  he  has  often  known  hardness  of  hearing  cured  bt 
putting  a grain  or  wo  of  musk  into  the  ear  with  cotton 
wool.  ° But  these  and  other  applications  must  he  varief 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  disorder  *. 

Though  such  applications  may  sometimes  be  ofservicf 
yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they  do  bur’, 
Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  ‘he  tampered  withjj 
they  are-  tender  organs,  and  require  a very  delicate  touch. 
For  this  reason,  what  we  would  chiefly  recommend  ijj 
deafness,  is,  to  keep  the  head  warm.  From  whatevej;; 
cause  the  disorder  proceeds,  this  is  always  proper;  an| 
I have  known  more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  mod 
obstinate  cases  of  deafness,  than  from  all  the  medicines! 
ever  used. 

* A gentleman,  on  whose  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that  aft] 
using  many  things  to  no  purpose  for  an  obstinate  deafness,  he  was  ? 
first"  advised  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  mine  waim  into  his  ears | 
very  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received  great  benefit.  F 
probable  that  a solution  of  sal  a/nrnutiiac , in  water,  would  produce  U 
same  effect. 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 
w $ 

"hough  these  senses  are  n6t  of  so  great  importance 
nan  in  a state  of  society,  as  the  sight  and  hearing  ; 
as  the  loss  of  them  is  attended  with  some  inconvenien- 
they  deserve  our  notice.  They  are  seldom  to  be  re- 
.ed  when  lost ; which  ought  to  make  us  very  atten- 
to  their  preservation,  by  carefully  avoiding  whatever 
v in  the  least  prove  injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a 
■y  great  affinity  between  the  organs  of  tasting  and 

illing,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  affects  the  o- 

• • 

• • 

luxury  is  highly  injurious  to,  these  organs.  When 
nose  and  palate  are  frequently  stimulated  by  fragrant 
poignant  dishes,  they  soon  lose  the  power  of  distin- 
ohing  tastes  and  odours  with  any  degree  cf  nicety, 
i,  in  a state  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have  these  facuL 
as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

die  sense  of  smelling  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed 
^diseases;  as  the  moisture,  dryness,  inflammation  or 
puration  of  that  membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of 
nose,  commonly  called  the  olfactory  membrane ; the 
ipression  of  the  nerves  which  supply  this  membrane, 
:ome  fault  in  the  brain  itself  at  their  origin.  A defect,- 
oo  great  a degree  of  solidity,  of  the  small  spungy  bones 
he  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c.  may 
wise  impair  the  sense  of  smelling.  It  may  also  be  in- 
d by  a collection  of  foetid  matter  in  those  caverns, 
ch  keeps  constantly  exhaling  from  them.  Few  things 
: more  hurtful  to  the  sense  of  smelling  than  taking  great 
unities  of  snuff. 

Alien  the  nose  abounds  with  moisture,  after  gentle 
uations,  such  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation,  and 
gulate  the  thin  sharp  serhm,  may  be  applied  ; as  the  oil 
nise  mixed  with  fine  flour ; camphire  dissolved  in  oil' 
almonds,  £kc.  The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincense, 
wmastic,  and  benjamin,  may  likewise  be  received  into 
nose  and  mouth. 

'or  moistening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  some 
ommend  snufl  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed 
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with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram  and  aniseed;  or  a sterd 
hutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; twelve  grains  of  which 
tnay  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram- water,  and 
filtrated.  The  steam  or  vapour  of  \ inegar  upon  hot  iron 
received  up  the  nostrils  is  likewise  of  use  for  softening  the 
mucus,  opening  obstructions,  &-c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nose,  it  ought  to  be  dressed 
with  some  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be 
very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a 
venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without  mercury.  In 
that  case,  the.  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  bran- 
dy may  be  taken,  as  directed  in  the  gutta  serena.  The 
ulcer  ought  likewise  tb  be  washed  with  it ; and  the  fumes 
of  cinabar  may  be  received  up  the  nostrils. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  the  nerves  which  supply 
the  organs  of  smelling  are  inert,  or  want  stimulating,  vo- 
latile salts,  strong  snuffs,  and  other  things  which  occasion 
sneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nose.  The  forehead  may 
likewise  be  anointed  with  balsam  of  Peru,  to  which  may 
be  added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  taste  may  be  diminished  by  crusts,  filch,  mucus, 
aphthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &-c.  covering  the  tongue  : It  may 
be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  saliva,  which,  being  dis- 
charged into  the  mouth,  gives  the  same  sensation  as  if  the 
food  which  the  person  takes  had  really  a bad  taste ; or  ii 
may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  o! 
the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful 
either  to  the  sense  of  tasting  or  smelling  than  obstinate 
colds,  especially  those  which  affect  the  head. 

When  the  taste  is  diminished  by  filth,  mucus,  Sec.  the 
tongue  ought  to  be  scraped  and  frequently  washed  witl 
a mixture  of  water,  vinegar  and  honey,  or  some  othei 
detergent.  ,When  the  saliva  is  vitiated,  which  seldon 
happens  unless  in  fevers  or  other  diseases,  the  curing  o 
the  disorder  is  the  cure  of  this  symptom.  To  relieve  i 
however  in  the  mean  time,  the  following  things  may  be 
of  use  ; if  there  be  a bitter  taste,  it  may  be  taken  a\va> 
by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile 
What  is  called  a nidorous  taste,  arising  from  putrid  hu 
mours,  is  corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  anc 
other  acids.  A salt  taste  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilulioi 
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h watery  liquors.  An  acid  taste  is  destroyed  by  absor- 
bs, and  alxaline  salts,  as  powder  of  oyster-shells,  salt 
wormwood,  &c. 

\ hen  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
ins  ot  taste  is  diminished,  the  chewing  of  horse- ra- 
1,  or  other  stimulating  substances,  will  help  to  reco- 
lit. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

he  sense  of  touching  , may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that 
ructs  the  nervous  influence,  ©r  prevents  its  being  re- 
.rly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching ; as  pressure, 
eme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  hurt  by  too  great 
tgree  of  sensibility,  when  the  nerve  is  not  sufficiently 
.tied  by  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin,  or  where  there  is  too 
:t  a tension  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dis- 
‘rs  the  functions  ot  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  sense 
nucliing.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  same 
;-ial  causes  as  palsy  and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly 
iame  method  of  treatment. 

‘‘  a siuPoy,  or  defect  of  touching,  which  arises  from 
1 Instruction  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  must 
i be  purged  ; afterwards  such  medicines  as  excite  the 
ll>n  °1  Lbe  nerves,  or  stimulate  the  system,  may  be  us- 
I or  this  purpose,  the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  sal  volatile 
’.an,  horse-radish,  &-c.  may  be  taken  inwardly;  the 
c ered  paits,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  frequently 
ced  with  fresh  nettles,  or  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.  Blis- 
: ^-plasters  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  parts  will  hke- 

be  of  use,  as  also  warm  bathing,  especially  in  the  na- 
hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  seated  in 
. some  of  the  glands ; as  the  breasts,  the  arm-pits,  &c. 
- mour  becomes  large,  unequal,  of  a livid,  black- 
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ish,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended  with  violent  palnJ 
it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer.  When  the  skin  id 
broken,  and  a sanies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominablyi 
foetid  smell  is  dischared  from  the  sore,  it  is  called  an  opeyj 
or  ulcerated  cancer.  Persons  after  the  age  of  forty -five, I 
particularly  women,  and  those  who  lead  an  indolent  seden.1 
tary  life,  are  most  subject  to  this  disease. 

CAUSES. — This  disease  is  often  owing  to  suppressed  eva-j 
cuations  ; hence  it  proves  so  frequently  fatal  to  women  0:1 
a gross  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and  widows  about  the 
time  when  the  menstrual  flux  ceases,  it  may  likewi&d 
be  occasioned  by  excessive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious  rue! 
lancholy,  or  any  of  tfie  depressing  passions.  Hence  the 
unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  those  persons  who  devotj 
themselves  to  a religious  life  in  convents  or  monastery 
are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  b! 
the  long  continued  use  of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digestion 
or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by  barrenness ; celibacy ; indolencd 
cold;  blows;  frictions;  pressure;  or  the  like.  Wome 
.often  suffer  from  the  last  of  these  by  means  of  their  stay 
which  squeeze  and  compress  their  breasts  so  as  to  occasit 
great  mischief.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  owing  to  an  In 

reditary  disposition.  J 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disorder  seems  often  very  triHifl 
at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour  .about  the  size  otl 
hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  smaller,  is  generally  the  first  sync 
tom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long  time  withoi 
seeming  to  increase,  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneasines 
but  if  the  constitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  nutated  I 
pressure,  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it  ueginsj 
extend  itself  towards  the  neighbouring  parts  by  push* 
out  a kind  of  roots'  or  limbs.  It  then  gets  the  name 
cancer , from  a fancied  resemblance  between  these  hnj 
and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The  colour  of  the  skin  egii 
to  change,  which  is  first  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  D| 
ish,  livid,  and  at  last  black.  The  patient  complains  I 
heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  shooting  pain, 
niour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  wuh  a 
ance,  or  rising,  in  the  middle ; its  size  incicases  uai  _v,  • 
the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick,  knotty,  an 
blackish  colour. 
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le  skin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  sharp  ichoj^ 
is  to  How,  which  corrodes  tile  neighbouring  parts,  till 
rms  a large  unsightly  ulcer.  More  occult  cancers  a- 
and  communicate . with  the  neighbouring  glands, 
pain  and  stench  become  intolerable  ; the  appetite 
the  strength  is  exhausted  by  a continual  hectic  fe- 
at last,  a violent  haemorrhage,  or  discharge  of  blood, 
some  part  of  the  body,  with  fain  tings  or  convul- 
ffits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  patient’s 

1GIMEN. — The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but  nourish- 
Ali  strong  liquors,  and  high' seasoned  or  salted  pro- 
as, are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  take  as  much 
ise  as  he  can  easily  bear ; and  should  use  every  me- 
to  divert  thought,  and  amuse  his  fancy.  All  kinds 
iternal  injury  are  carefully  to  be  guarded  against, 
ularly  of  the  alfected  part,  which  ought  to  be  de- 
,d  from  all  pressure,  and  even  from  the  external  air, 
•vering  it  with  fur  or  soft  flannel. 

1DICINE. — This  is  one  of  those  diseases  for  which 
ii'tain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progress  however 
ometimes  be  retarded,  and  some  of  its  most  disagree- 
symptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  applications.  One 
'tune  attending  the  disease  is,  that  the  unhappy  pa- 
jjften  conceals  it  too  long.  Were  proper  means  used 
; time,  a cancer  might  often  be  cured  ; but  after  the: 
;er  has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally  sets  all 
i ine  at  defiance. 

ten  a scirrhous  tumour  is  first  discovered,  the  patient 
to  observe  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice  or 
a-week  a dose  of  the  common  purging  mercurial 
: Some  blood  may  also  be  let,  and  the  part  affected 
>e  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  mer- 
ointment,  and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flanneL 
•ood  must  be  light,  and  an  English  pint  of  the  de- 
n of  woods  or  sarsaparilla  may  be  drunk  daily.  I 
sometimes  discussed  hard  tumours,  which*  had  thd 
cance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a Course  of  this 

tiM  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this  treatment,, 
n the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder,  it  will 

L-  3F 
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be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or  caustii 
Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  safety,  the  sooi 
er  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  answer  no  purpose  to  co 
tirpate  a cancer  after  the  constitution  is  ruined,  or  tl 
whole  mass  of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  howevi 
is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the  operation  so  seldc; 
succeed.  Few  people  will  submit  to  the  extirpation  it, 
death  stares  them  in  the  face  ; whereas,  if  it  were  dor 
early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be  endangered  by  tl 
operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  o 
or  if  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  the  operation,  su< 
medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  most  urgent  sym 
toms  may  be  used.  Dr  Home  says,  that  halt  a grain 
the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  a prof 
quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  morning,  w 
often  be  of  service  in  cancers  of  the  tace  and  nose.  ) 
like  wise  recommends  an  infusion  oi  the  solarium  or  nigi 
shade,  in  cancers  of  the  breasts. 

But  the  medicine  most  in  repute  at  present  for  this  d 
ease  is  hemlock.  Dr  Stork,  physician  at  \ lenna,  has 
late  recommended  the  extract  of  this  plant  as  very  eflb 
cious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  1 ne  Doctor  says,  he  1 
given  some  hundred  weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting 
ny  body,  and  often  with  manifest  advantage.  He  adi 
es  the  patient  however  to  begin  with  small  doses,  as  t 
or  three  grains,  and  to  increase  the  dose  gradually  till  so 
good  effect  be  perceived,  and  there  to  rest  without  fuit 
increase.  From  two  or  three  grains  at  first,  the  Doc 
says  he  has  increased  the  dose  to  two,  three,  or  foui  drach 
a-day,  and  finds  that  such  doses  may  be  continued  for 
yeral  weeks  without  any  bad  consequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doctor  recommends  durj 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  subst 
ces  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics.  I*e  says,  gj 
wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
it,  nor  a moderate  use  of  acids  ; and  adds,  that  the  patu 
should  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  qi 

and  cheerful  as  possible.  . . J 

The  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  m 
a cancer  may  be  resolved  by  the  use  of  hemlock,  out  s 
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is  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  doses  without 
apparent  benefit ; nevertheless  the  patient  has  ueen 
1 by  persisting  in  the  use  of  it  for  half  a year  longer. 

is  at  least  encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial, 
igh  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits 
extravagant  encomiums  which  the  Doctor  has  he- 
ld upon  it,  yet,  in  a disease,  which  has  so  long  b allied 
toasted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always 
tried. 

ie  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  some  preferred  to  the 
,c.ct.  They  are  both  made  of  the  fresh  leaves,  and 
be  used  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  Dr  Nicholson 
nrwick  says,  he  gradually  increased  the  dose  of  the 
Her  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and  gave 
four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day  with  remarkably  good 
ts.  The  hemlock  may  also  be  used  externally  either 
poultice  or  fomentation.  The  sore  may  likewise  be 
clean  by  injecting  daily  a strong  decocticn  of  the 
. and  leaves  into  it. 

: iw  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul  sordid 
rrs  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean. 

ought  never  to  be  neglected.  The  best  application 
:his  purpose  seems  to  be  the  carrot  poultice.  T he 
of  the  common  carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moistened 
as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
' lice  or  cataplasm.  This  must  be  applied  to  the  sore, 
renewed  twice  a- day.  It  generally  cleans  the  sore, 

» the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  disagreeable  smell, 
hh  are  objects  of  no  small  importance  in  such  a dread- 
iisorder*.  t 

rort,  or  an  infusion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended 
only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
lis  disease.  It  must  be  frequently  made  fresh,  and  the 
int  may  take  it  at  pleasure.  Two,  three,  or  even 
English  pints  of  it  may  be  drunk  for  a consider- 
time.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine 
his  disease,  unless  it  be  persisted  in  for  a long  time, 
of  too  obstinate  a nature  to  be  soon  removed ; and, 
n it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  must  be  brought  about 
inducing  an  almost  total  change  of  the  habit,  which 

* London  Medical  Essays. 
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must  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  issues  in  u- 
neighbourhood  ol  the  cancer  have  sometimes  good  e 
fects  *. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourse  must  be  hac 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  solace.  This  will  not  indeed  cun 
the  disease,  but  it  will  ease  the  patient’s  agony,  and  rende: 
life  more  tolerable  while  it' continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  disorder,  people  ought  to  us< 
wholesome  food ; to  take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  oper 
air ; to  be  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible  ; and  carefully 
to  guard  against  all  blows,  bruises,  and  every  kind  o 
pressure  upon  the  breasts  or  other  glandular  parts,  j- 


C H A P.  XLVL 
OF  POISONS. 


EVERY  person  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  be  aq 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poisons.  The; 
are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effects  are  often  $■ 
sudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  or  allot 


* In  a cancer  which  had  set  all  medicine^,  and  even  surgery  at  <H 
fiance,  I lately  saw  remakable  effects  from  an  obstinate  peneveranc 
in  a course  of  antiseptics.  I ordered  the  deep  ulcers  to  be  washed  II 
the  bottom  by  means  of  a syringe,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  either  wit 
an  infusion  of  the  bark,  or  a decoction  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patid 
should  take  four  or  fiva  times  a day,  a glass  of  good  wine,  with  hah 
drachm  of  the  best  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  sorts,  after  being  wad 
ed,  were  likewise  sprinkled  with  the  same  powder.  When  the  patien 
began  this  course,  her  death  was  daily  expected.  She  continued 
for  above  two  years,  with  manifest  advantage  ; but  being  told  by  a 
eminent  surgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a cancer,  and  th  1 tl 
sores  ought  .not  to  he  washed,  she  discontinued  the  practice,  and  da 
in  a few  weeks.  This  course  was  not  expected  to  cure  the  c.uice 
but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it  evidently  did  almost  to 
miracle. 


-f-  As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this  disenc' 
•we  would  have  given  some  directions  for  the  gathering  and  prepare 
of  that  plant  ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now  kept  in  t. 
shops,  we  think  it  much  safer  for  people  to  get  them  there,  with  pr0. 1 
directions  for  using  them. 
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'j  to  procure  the  assistance^of  physicians.  Happily  in- 
I no  great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here  neces- 
r;  the  remedies  for  most  poisons  being  generally  at  hand, 
asily  obtained,  and  nothing  but  common  prudence  need- 
in  the  application. 

’he  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poison  is  cured  by  some 
iter-poison  as  a specific,  has  done  much  hurt.  Peo- 
believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient,  unless 
r know  the  particular  antidote  to  that  kind  of  poison 
:h  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poisons  ta- 
into  the  stomach,  without  exception,  depends  chiefly 
discharging  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
here  is  no  case  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are 
;e  obvious.  Poison  is  seldom  long  in  the  stomach  be- 
it  occasions  sickness,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit, 
si  shews  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  com- 
, . sense  dictates  to  every  one,  that  if  any  thing  has 
1 taken  into  the  stomach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought 
Mediately  to  be  discharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded, 
danger  arising  from  poisons  might  generally  be  avoid- 
The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 
i n the  hands  of  every  one. 

1 7 e shall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail  of 
ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among  igno- 
people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poisons  ; nei- 
shall  we  mention  the  boasted  antidotes,  which  have 
recommended  either  for  preventing  or  obviating  their 
:ts ; but  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the 
ons  most  common  in  this  country,  and  the  means  of 
ling  their  dangerous  consequences, 
fisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or 
animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poisons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corrosive 

ity  ; as  arsenic,  colbat,  the  corrosive  sublimate  of 
:ury,  &c. 

hose  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a narcotic 
itupefactive  quality ; as  poppy,  hemlock,  henbane, 
ies  of  the  deadly  night  shade,  Sec. 

‘ctisonous  animals  communicate  their  infection  either 
he  bite  or  sting.  This  poison  is  very  different  from 
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the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effects  when  rcccl.cl 
into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. — Arsenic  is  the  most  conJ 
mon  of  this  class  ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are  pretty 
similar  both  in  their  effects  and  method  of  cure,  what  i$ 
said  with  respect  to  it  will  be  applicable  to  every  other 
species  of  corrosive  poison. 

When  a person  has  taken  arsenic,  he  soon  perceives  a 
burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  stomach 
and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirst,  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry ; 
and,  if  proper  means  be  not  soon  administered,  the  pa- 
tient is  seized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  fainting*, 
and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  To  these  succeed  black 
vomits,  foetid  stools,  with  a mortification  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms  the  patient 
should  drink  large  quantities  of  new-milk  and  sallad-oil 
till  he  vomits ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed  with 
oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewise  proper,  provided  they  can  be 
got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  fresh 
butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or  water. 
These  things  are  to  be  drunk  as  long  as  the  inclination  to 
vomit  continues.  Some  have  drunk  eight  or  ten  English! 
quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceased  ; and  it  is  never  sate  tc 
leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poison  remains 
in  the  stomach. 

These  oily  or  fat  substances  not  only  provoke  vomiM 
in g,  but  likewise  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poison,  anc. 
prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but  if  they  should  noj 
make  the  person  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  scruples  o| 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  must  he  given,  or  a lev.  spoon, 
fuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  squills  may  be  mixed  witfl 
the  water  which  he  drinks.  1 Vomiting  may  likewise  W 
excited  by  tickling  the  inside  of  the  throat  with  a Rat  ?, 
Should  these  methods  however  fail,  half  a drachm  of  w ltj 
vitriol,  or  five  or  six  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  must  e aoj 

ministered.  i 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  a ! 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  poison  has  got  down 
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intestines,  clysters  of , milk  and  oil  must  be  very  fre- 
ntly  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  must  drink  emollient 
octions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marsh-mallows,  and  such 
. He  must  likewise  take  an  infusion  of  senna  and 
ina,  a solution  of  Glaubers  salts,  or  some  other  purga- 
• 

.fter  the  poison  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought 
some  time,  to  live  upon  such  things  as  are  of  a healing 
cooling  quality  ; to  abstain  from  flesh  and  all  strong 
ors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  pud- 
;*s,  and  other  spoon  meats  of  easy  digestion.  His  drink 
dd  be  barley-water,  linseed-tea,  or  infusions  of  any  of 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

EGETABLE  POISONS,  besides  heat  and  pain  of  the 
lach,  commonly  occasion  some  degree  of  giddiness,  and 
in  a kind  of  stupidity  or  folly.  Persons  who  have  taken 
e poisons  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
eral  or  corrosive. 

hough  tile  vegetable  poisons,  when  allowed  to  remain 
Lhe  stomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet  the  danger  is 
trally  over  as  soon  as  they  are  discharged.  Not  being 
ich  a caustic  or  corrosive  nature,  they  are  less  apt 
ound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mineral  substances  : 
time,  however,  ought  to  be  lost  in  having  them  dis- 
ged. 

pium,  being  frequently  taken  by  mistake,  merits  par- 
ar  attention.  It  is  used  as  a medicine  both  in  a solid 
liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by  the  name 
udanum.  It  is  indeed  a valuable  medicine  when  ta- 
in proper  quantity  ; but  as  an  over-dose  proves  astrong 
)n,  we  shall  point  out  its  common  effects,  together 
the  method  of  cure. 

n over-dose  of  opium  generally  occasions  great  drow- 
ns, with  stupor  and  other  apoplectic  symptoms, 
etimes  the  person  has  so  great  an  inclination  to  sleep, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  him  awake.  Every 
lod  must  however  be  tried  for  this  purpose.  He 
id  be  tossed,  shaked  and  moved  about.  Sharp  blis- 
g plaisters  should  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and 
ulating  medicines,  as  salts  of  hartshorn,  &-c.  held  un- 
ais  nose.  It  will  also  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
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Same  time  every  method  must  be  taken  to  make  him  dis- 
charge the  poison.  This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  di- 
rected above,  viz.  by  the  use  of  strong  vomits,  drinking 
plenty  of  warm  water  with  oil,  &-c. 

Mead,  besides  vomits,  in  this  case,  recommends  acid 
medicines  with  lixivial  salts.  He  says,  that  he  has  often 
given  salt  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  in  re- 
peated doses  with  great  success. 

If  the  body  should  remain  weak  and  languid  after  thcjjj 
poison  has 'been  discharged,  nourishing  diet  and  cordials 
wall  be  proper ; but  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  thtrf 
stomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion is  necessary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine.  . 


OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 


We  shall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is 
the  most,  common  and  dangerous  animal- poison  in  this! 
country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  disease 
are,  as  far  as  we  yet  knowT,  all  ol  the  dog  kind,  viz.  I 
foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the  rabies  J 
canina , or  dog  madness.  Of  the  last  we  have  none  in; 
this  island ; and  it  so  seldom  happens  that  any  person  isl 
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bit  by  the  first,  that  they  scarce  deserye  to  be  taken  no-j 


tice  of.  If  such  a thing  should  happen,  the  method  of 
treatment  is  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad 

dog.  . M 

The  symptoms  of  madness  in  a dog  are  as  follow : At 

first  he  looks  dull,  shews  an  aversion  to  food  and  com-) 
pany  t He  does  not  bark  as  usual,  but  seems  to  muM.iiir,j 
is  peevish,  and  apt  to  bite  strangers  : his  ears  and  taiH 
droop  more  than  usual,  and  he  appears  drowsy  ; aftei-* 
wards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the! 
mouth,  his  eyes  seeming  heavy  and  watery  : He  now,  1 • 
not  confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a kinfli 
of  dejected  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he  nieeis.. 
Other  dogs  are  said  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  tins 
certain  sign  of  madness,  supposing  that  they  know  Wj 
by  the  smell;  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  It  hee 
scapes  being  killed,  he  seldom  runs  above  two  01  t rfj 
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.5,  till  he  dies  exhausted  with  heat,  hunger,  and 
;ue. 

his  disease  is  most  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot  sea- 
; and  such  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  stinking  carrion, 
out  having  enough  of  fresh -water,  are  most  liable  to  it. 
hen  any  person  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  strictest 
iry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was  really 
. Many  disagreeable  consequences  arise  from  neglect- 
to  ascertain  this  point.  Some  people  have  lived  in 
nual  anxiety  for  many  years,  because  they  had  been 
)y  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad  ; but,  as  he 
oeen  killed  on  the  spot,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
act.  This  should  induce  us,  instead  of  killing  a dog 
noment  he  has  bit  any  person,  to  do  all  in  our  power 
ep  him  alive,  at  least  till  we  can  be  certain  whether 
i mad  or  not. 

my  circumstances  may  contribute  to  make  people 
ine  a dog  mad.  He  loses  his  master,  runs  about  in 
: of  him,  is  set  upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by 
the  creature,  thus  frightened,  beat,  and  abused, 
wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along, 
idiately  a crowd  is  after  him  ; while  he,  finding  hith- 
dosely  pursued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for 
emy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  self-defence. 
>on  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  passes  current- 
it  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impossible  to  prove  the 
ary. 

is  being  the  true  history  of,  by  far  the  greater  part 
ose  dogs  which  pass  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
erless  whimsical  medicines  have  been  extolled  bu- 
nting the  effects  of  their  bite  ? This  readily  accounts 
e great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a 
dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  fa- 
5 not  one  in  a thousand  has  any  claim  to 
• yet  they  are  all  supported  by  numberless  vouchers, 
onder  that  imaginary  diseases  should  be  cured  by 
nary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous  people  first 
e upon  themselves,  and  then  deceive  others.  The 
medicine  which  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  effects 
5 b'te,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended 
erson  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  bv  a dog 
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that  was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trusts  to  it,  and  is  un*| 
done. 

To  these  mistakes  we  must  impute  the  frequent  ill  sued 
cess. of  the  medicines  used  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  ! 
bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  so  much  to  a defect 
jn  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I am  persuaded' 
if  proper  medicines  were  administered  immediately  afteq 
the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for  a sufficient  length] 
of  time,  we  should  not  lose  one  in  a thousand  of  those  who! 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poison  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound, 
which  - nevertheless  heals  as  soon  as  a common  woundJ 
but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain 
spreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  person  bc*j 
comes  heavy  and  listless.  His  sleep  is  unquiet  with  frighw 
ful  dreams  ; he  sighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves, solitude.  'I  hesej 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  first  symptoms  of  thaj 
dreadful  disease  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  Ik.t 
as  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  folly  of  the  disease  itself,  bui 
to  point  out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  shall  not  taw 
up  time  in  shewing  its  progress  from  the  first  invasion  tq 

its  commonly  fatal  end.  ; l4| 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poison  may  lie  in  tM 
body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  boa 
hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  must  render  such  persons  a* 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and  ca 
have  no  good  effects.  If  the  person  takes  proper  medij 
cines  for  forty,  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  am] 
feels  no  symptoms  of  the  disease,  there  is  reason  to  beli^l 

liim  out  of  danger.  J 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  etiect| 

of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  "chiefly  such  as  promote  thj 
different  secretions,  and  antispasmodics.  , 

Dr  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine,  whicl 
he  says,  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  space  of  thirtj 
years  lie  had  used  it  a thousand  times. 

The  Doctor’s  prescription  is  as  follows: 

“ Take  ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned,  dne| 
and  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  of  black  pepper  Powd^ 
a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  these  well  together,  and 
vide  the  powder  into  four  doses ; one  of  which  mus  j 
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1 every  morning  fasting,  for  four  mornings  successive- 
1 half  an  English  pint  of  cow’s  milk  warm. 

After  these  four  doses  are  taken,  the  patient  must  go 
the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  spring  or  river,  every  morn- 
asting,  for  a month ; he  must  be  dipped  all  over,  but 
•stay  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer  than  half 
ante,  if  the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he  must 
•three  times  a- week  for  a fortnight  longer. 

The  person  must  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  use  the 
mine  - , 

te  shall  next  mention  the  famous  East- India  specific, 
is  called.  This  medicine  is  composed  of  cinnabar 
musk.  It  is  esteemed  a great  antispastnodic ; and, 
any,  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing 
rffects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty- 
. grains,  musk  sixteen  grains.  Let  these  be  made 
a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glass  of  arrack  or 

tfy-” 

■ is  single  dose  is  said  to  secure  the  person  for  thirty 
at  the  end  of  which  it  must  be  repeated  ; but  if  he 

my  symptoms  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  repeated  hi 
hours. 

■ e following  is  likewise  reckoned  a good  antispasmo- 
nedicine ; 

fake  of  Virginian  snake-root  in  powder,  half  a 
on,  gum  asafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire  se- 
; gains;  make  these  into  a bolus  with  a little  syrup  of 
im.” 

; mphire  may  also  be  given  in  the  following  manner : 
Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  snake-' 
i in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one  drachm  ; rub 
together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  tea 

if 

• • 

ircury  is  likewise  recommended  as  of  great  efficacy, 
in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madness. 

1 hough  we  give  this  prescription  on  the  credit  of  Dr  Mead,  yet  we 
not  advise  any  person,  who  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been 
a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  trust  to  it  alone.  Mead  was  an  a- 
ysician,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  no  great  philosopher,  and  was 
nies  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity. 
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When  used  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  rub  I 
daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the  parts  about  the  ! 
wound. 

V inegar  is  likewise  of  considerable  service,  and  should 
be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for  ■ 
preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We 
would  not,  however,  advise  people  to  trust  to  any  one  o; 
them;  but  from  a proper  combination  of  their  different 
powers,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  hope  for  success.  | 

The  great  error  in  the  use  of  these  medicines  lies  in  not 
taking  them  for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  They  ar<*| 
used  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  intended  to  pro- 1 
duce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  must  impute  their  fre-| 
quent  want  of  success. 

Dr  Mead  says,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine  consists! 
in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poison  should  be  ex-j 
pelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  doses  of  any 
medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.! 
More  time  is  certainly  necessary,  even  though  the'medi-j 
cine  were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the  Doctor  pre-j 
scribes. 

The  East-India  specific  is  still  more  exceptionable  oal 
this  account. 

As  these  and  most  other  medicines,  taken  singly,  havej 
frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  shall  recommend  the) 
following  course  : 

If  a person  be  bit  in  a fleshy  part,  where  there  is  no j 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-vessel  the  parts  adja-j 
cent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  be  not 
done  soon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  dressed  with  salt  and  water,  or  aj 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  salt,  and  afterwards  dressedj 
twice  a-day  with  yellow  basilicon  mixed  with  red  precipi-l 
tate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  should  begin  to  use  either  Dr  Mead’s  nie-; 
dicine,  or  some  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  It 
takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  use  it  as  the  Doctor  di-ji 
rects  for  four  days  successively.  Let  him  then  omit  itfoL 
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or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  same  number  of 
as  before. 

iring  this  course,  he  must  rub  into  the  parts  about 
found,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  least, 
hen  this  course  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or  two, 
vait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the  mercury  be  gone 
He  must  then  begin  to  use  the  cold  bath,  into  which 
ay  go  every  morning  for  five  or  six  weeks.  If  he 
d feel  cold  and  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming 
f the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  use  a tepid  ones 
.have  the  water  a little  warmed, 
the  mean  time,  we  would  advise  him  not  to  leave 
cernal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the  bolu- 
? snake-root,  asafeetida,  and  camphire  ; or  one  of 
owders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and  snake-root,  twice  a- 
These  may  be  used  during  the  whole  time  he  is 

og- 
ling the  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient 
keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold, 
proper  regimen  must  be  observed°  throughout  the 
course.  The  patient  should  abstain  from  flesh,  and 
ted  and  high-seasoned  provisions.  He  must  avoid 
• liquors,  and  live  mostly  upon  a light,  and  rather 
diet.  His  mind  should  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful 
>sible,  and  all  excessive  heat  and  violent* passions 
d with  the  utmost  care. 

ive  never  seen  this  course  of  medicine,  with  proper 
;n,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia,  and  cannot 
gain  observing,  that  the  want  of  success  must  ge- 
r be  owing  either  to  the  application  of  improper 
ines,  or  not  using  proper  ones  for  a sufficient  length 

ikind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  pro- 
a sudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trusting  to  these 
>ften  lose  their  lives,  when  a regular  course  of  me- 
would  have  rendered  them  absolutely  safe.  This 
remarkably  in  the  present  case.  Numbers  of  people, 
maple,  believe  if  they  or  their  cattle  were  once  dip- 
the  sea.  it  is  sufficient ; as  if  the  salt  water  were  a 
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charm  against  the  effects  of  the  bite.  This,  and  such  like 
whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a person  be  bit  by  a dog  which 
is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  should  go  mad  afterwards,  the  per. 
son  would  be  affected  with  the  disorder  at  the  same  time; 
but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a serious  con- 
sideration. It  is  a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  a* 
much  as  possible,  as  the  disease  is  often  upon  them,  for 
some  time  before  its  violent  symptoms  appear.  The  hy- 
drophobia has  been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog  which 
shewed  no  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  but  listlessness 
and  a sullen  disposition.  , 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of 
the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incu- 
rable. The  notion  that  this  disease  could  not  be  cured, 
has  been  productive  of  the  most  horrid  consequences,  it 
was  usual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  persons,  as  sooa 
as  they  were  seized  with  the  disease,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed 
them  to  death,  or  to  suffocate  them  between  mattresses  or 
feather-beds,  & c.  This  conduct  certainly  deserved  the 
severest  punishment ! We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  ot. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  disease, 
and  therefore  can  say  nothing  of  it  from  my  own  experi- 
ence : but  the  learned  Dr  lissot  says, , it  may  be  cured  in 
the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  must  be  bled  to  a considerable  quanti- 
ty ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or  even  2 
fourth-time,  if  circumstances  require  it. 

-2.  The  patient  should  be  put,  if  possible,  into  a warn 
bath  ; and  this  should  be  used  twice  a-day. 

3.  ITe  should  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three  e- 

mollient  clysters.  . ' JL 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  shoun 

be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice  a-day. 

3.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound  slioult 
be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an  oily  flan 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dose  of  Cob’s  powder  ^]0U^ 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infusion  ot  lime  tree  an  , 
flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by  rubbing  together 
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1 .s  ", 

■ " ' x • : f 

>rtar,  to  a veiy  fine  powder,  of  native  and  fictitious 
bar,  each  twenty-four  grains ; of  musk,  sixteen 

'S  — 

The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night,  and 
; repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is  not  easy, 
ng  it  down  with  the  infusion  mentioned  above ; 
one  drachm  of  Virginian  snake-root  in  powder  ; of 
hire  and  asafoetida,  ten  grains  each  ; of  opium,  one 
and,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  conserve,  or  rob 
cer,  make  a bolus. 

!It  there  be  a great  nauseau  at  the  stomach,  with  a 
mess  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of  ipe- 
1 nha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

I he  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  must  be  light ; 
nado,  soups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy  vegeta- 
te. *•  ‘ ; - ■ 

It  the  patient  should  long  continue  weak,  and  sub- 

0 terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian 
rrhrice  a- day. 

ee  next  poisonous  animal  which  we  shall  mention  is 
IPER.  The  grease  of  this  animal  rubbed  into  the 
id  is  said  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all  the 
catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we  should  not  think 
fficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would 
be  more  safe  to  have  the  wound  well  sucked  j*, 

• ie  Ortnskirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to  me  to  consist 
ot  cinnabar.  I hough  it  is  said  to  be  infallible,  as  a preventive, 
ouid  advise  no  one  to  trust  to  it  alone.  Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be 
in  a manner  which  gives  it  more  the  appearance  of  a charm  than 
.edicine.  Surely  if  a medicine  is  to  produce  any  change  in  the 

v t must  be  taken  ior  some  considerable  time,  and  in  sufficient 
■v.  - 

' e Practice  of  sucking  out  poisons  is  very  ancient ; and  indeed  nothing 
more  rational. . Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out,  this  is  the  most 
/ay  ^or  extracting  the  poison.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  perform- 
oirice,  as  the  poison  does  no  harm  unless  it  be  taken  into  the  bodv 
oound.  I he  person  who  sucks  the  rvound  ought  however  to  wash 
ith  frequently  with  salad-oil,  which  will  secure  him  from  even  the 
.onveniency.  The  Psylhm  Africa,  and  the  Marsi  in  Italy  were 
for  curing  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals  by  sucking  the  wound  j 

1 are  Xl0^j  that  tne  Indians  in  North  America  practise  the  same  at 
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and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  sallad-oii.  A poulti^ 
of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  sa!lad-oil,  should  like, 
wise  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  vinegar  whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vineg^i 
in  it,  to  make  him  sweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  best  me- 
dicines which  can  be  used  in  any  kind  of  poison,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be  sick, 
he  may  take  a vomit.  This  course  will  be  sufficient^ 
cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poisonous  animals  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  poisonous  insects,  as  the  bee,  the  wasp, 
the  hornet,  & c.  their  stings  are  seldom  attended  with  dan- 
ger, unless  when  a person  happens  to  be  stung  by  a groj 
number  of  them  at  the  same  time  ; in  which  case  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing. Some,  for  this  purpose,  apply  honey,  others  lij 
pounded  parsley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  anc 
Venice’ treacle  is  likewise  recommended;  but  I have  al- 
ways found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  salad-oil  sueceei 
very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  stings  are  so  numerous  as  t; 
endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is  sometimes  the  case 
he  must  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  pan 
but  should  likewise  be  bled,  and  take  some  cooling  me 
dicines,  as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  should  drinl 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happiness  of  this  island1  to  have  very  fri 
poisonous  animals,  and  ‘those  which  we  have  are  by  ft 
means  of  the  most  virulent  kind.  Nine- tenths  of 
effects  attributed  to  poison  or  venom  in  this  countiy, ar 
really  other  diseases,  and  proceed  from  quite  differen 
causes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  same  observation 
regard  to  poisonous  vegetables.  These  abound  evfcy 
where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary 
This  indeed  chiefly  owing  to  carelessness.  Cli  dart 
ought  early  to  be  cautioned  against  eating  any  kinen 
fruit,  roots,”  or  berries,  which  they  do  not  know,  and 
poisonous  plants' to  which  they  can  have  access,  ougih 
far  as  possible,  to  be  destroyed.  This  would  not  be 
difficult  a task  as  some  people  imagine.  A 

Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  use,  an 
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; to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; but,  as  they 
otten  destructive  to  cattle,  they  should  be  rooted 
f all  pasture  grounds.  They  ought  likewise, To-:  the 
oi  the  human  species,  to  be  destroyed  in  the  ileigh- 
mod  of  all  towns  and  villages;  which;  by  the  bye, 
-e  places  where  they  most  commonly  abound.  I have 
he  poisonous  hemlock,  henbane",  wolfsbane,  and  dead- 
. gilt-shade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a small 
where,  though  several  persons  within  the  memory 
*se  living  in  it,  had  lost  their  lives  by  one  or  ether  of 
.plants ; yet  no  method,  that  I could  hear  of,  had  ever 
; taken  to  root  them  out;  though  this' might  be  done 
cry  trifling  expence. 

ulom  a year  passes  but  we  have  accounts  of  several 
113  poisoned  by  eating  hemlock  roots  instead  of  pars- 
er some  kinds  of  fungus  which  they  had  gathered 
.ushrooms.  These  examples  ought  to  put  people 
their  guard  with  respect  to  the  farmer,  and  to  put 
Uer  .entirely  out  of  use.  Mushrooms  may  be  a dc- 
cdssli,  but  they  are  a dangerous  cne,  as  they  are  ge- 
)Y  gathered  by  persons  who  do  not  know  one  kind 
ggus  from  another,  and  take  every  tiling  tor  annnh- 
vwhich  has  the  appearance. 

might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and  ani- 
cor  a poisonous  nature  which  are  found  in  foreign 
hes ; but,  as  our  observations  are  chiefly  intended 
iis  island,  we  shall  pass  these  over.  It  may  not 
mr  be  amiss  to  observe,  far  the  benefit  of  such  of 
nun  try  men  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effectual  reme- 
ow said  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- snake. . 

prescription  is  as  follows  : take  of  the  roots  of  plan- 
ed horehound,  in  summer,  roots  and  branches  to- 


>>  ^ sufficient  quantity  ; bruise  them  in  a mortar, 
ueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give,  as  scon  as  pos- 
one  large  spoonful ; if  the  patient  be  swelled,  you 
orce  it  down  his* throat.  This  generally  will  cure  ; but, 
inds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  ano- 
■ non ful,  which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried, 
lust  be  moistened  with  a little  water.  Ta  the  wound 
)e  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moistened  with 
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We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr  Brookes,  w]io  say: 
it  was  the  invention  of  a negro  ; for  the  discovery  of  whit] 
he  had  his  freedom  purchased,  and  a hundred  pounds  jte 
annum  settled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the  General  Assem 
bly  ot  Carolina. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  in  nature  specific  remedie 
for  every  kind  of  poison  ; but  as  we  have  very  little  fait 
in  any  of  those  which  have  yet  been  pretended  to  be  dis 
covered,  we  shall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend  the  mo; 
strict  attention  to  the  following  rules,  viz.  That  when  s 
ny  poisonous  substance  has  been  taken  into  the  /tiomacl 
it  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  discharged  by  vomit 
clysters,  and  purges  ; and,  when  poison  has  been  receh 
eci  into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  mi 
die i nes  which  promote  the  different  secretions,  especial] 
those  of  sweat,  urine,  and  insensible  perspiration  ; to  whic 
may  be  joined  antispasmodics,  or  such  medicines  as  take  c 
tendon  and  irritation  ; the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  m us 
cam  phi  re,  'and  asafoetida. 


CHAP  XL  VII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IN  the  first  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  disease  v 
omitted.  The  reasons  however  which  at  that  time  i 
duced  me  to  leave  it  out.  have  upon  more  mature  con 
deration  vanished.  Bad  consequences,  no  doubt,  m 
arise  from  ignorant  persons  tampering  with  medicine 
this  disorder;  but  the  danger  from  that  quarter  seems 
be  more  than  balanced  by  the  great  and  solid  advantag 
which  must  arise  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
his  case,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen,  which,  i 
does  not  cure  the  disease,  will  be  sure  to  render  it  m< 
mild,  and  less  hurtful  to  the  constitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perse 
who  contract  this  disease,  that  it  lies  under  a sort  of  C 
grace.  This  renders  disguise  necessary,  and  makes  1 

patient  either  conceal  his  disorder  altogether,  or  apply 

▼ •,*/*>  ' • » 
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3e  who  promise  a sudden  and  secret  cure ; but  who 
act  only  remove  the  symptoms  for  a time,  while  they 
the  disease  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a slight 
:ction,  which  might  have  been  easily  removed,  is  otten 
verged  into  an  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable 
ady. 

another  unfavourable  circumstance  attending  this  dis- 
: is,  that  it  assumes  a variety  of  different  shapes,  and 
;r  with  more  propriety  be  called  an  assemblage  of  dis- 
s,  than  any  single  one.  No  two  diseases  can  require 
ore  (different  method  of  treatment  than  this  does  in  its 
aren't  stages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trusting 
any  particular  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  nos- 
ns  are  however  generally  administered  in  the  same 
nn'er  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  least  re- 
l to  the  state  of  the  disease,  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tt,  the  degree,  of  infection,  and  a thousand  other  circum- 
>ces  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  disease  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
.awful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
ocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurses,  midwives, 
married  women,  whose  husbands  lead  dissolute  Eves, 
often  affected  with  it,  and  frequently  lose  their  lives 
mot  being  aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The 
appy  condition  of  such  persons,  will  certainly  plead 
excuse,  if  any  excuse  be  necessary,  for  endeavouring 
mint  out  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  common 
rase.  „ * 

o enumerate  all  its  different  symptoms,  however,  and 
race  the  disease  minutely  through  its  various  stages, 
Id  require  a much  larger  space  than  falls  to  this  part 
ny  subject  ; I shall  therefore  confine  my  observations 
to  circumstances  of  importance,  omitting  such  as 
either  trifling,  or  which  occur  but  seldom.  I shall 
wise  pass  over  the  history  of  the  disease,  with#the  differ- 
methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  undergone  since  it 
first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  many  other  cir- 
lstances  of  a similar  nature,  all  of  which,  though  thev 
ht  tend  to  amuse  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little 
10  useful  knowledge. 
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The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  unvoluntary  discharge  of | 
infectious  matter  from  the  parts  of  generation  in  either 
sex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  within  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  infection  has  been  received  : some- 
times indeed  it  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  ci- 
ther times  not  before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks. 


Previous  to  the  discharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching 
with  a small  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards 
a thin  glary  matter  begins  to  distil  from  the  urinary  pas- 
sage,  which  stains  the  linen,  and  occasions  a small  de- 
gree of  titillation,  particularly  in  the  time  of  making  wad 
ter;  this  gradually  increasing,  arises  at  length  to  a de-j 
gree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived  about] 
the  extremity  of  the  urinary  passage,  where  a slight  ck-! 
gree  of  redness  and  inflammation  likewise  begin  to  ap-j 
pear. 

As  the  disorder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine,] 
and  running  increase,  while  fresh  symptoms  daily  ensue. I 
In  men  the  erections  become  painful  and  involuntary,  and! 
are  more  frequent  and  lasting  than  when ' natural.  Thid 
symptom  is  most  troublesome  when  the  patient  is  warm  mj 
bed."  The  pain  which  was  at  first  only  perceived  towards 
the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  pas-j 
sage,  and  is  most  intense- just  afier  the  patient  has  done  i 
making  water.  ’T*he  running  gradually  recedes  from  toe. 
colour  of  seed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  npp 
pearance  of  matter. 

When  the  disorder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the 
symptoms  are  more  intense  ; the  heat  of  urine  is  so  great, { 
that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water ; and  though  he] 
feels  a constant  inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is  rendered! 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  often  only  by  drops  -| 
the  involuntary  erections  now  become  extremely  painfull 
and  frequent ; there  is  also  a pain,  heat,  and  sense  o I 
fulness  about  the  seat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  andj 
sharp,  of  a brown,  greenish,  and  sometimes  of  a h.oo  y^ 

colour.  . I 

£y  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
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dually  abates  ; the  heat  of  urine  goes  off ; the  invo- 
tary erections,  and  the  heat  and  pain  about  the  seat, 
ome  easier;  the  running  also  gradually  decreases, 
ws  whiter  and  thicker,  till  at  last  it  entirely  disap- 
rs. 

•y  attending  to  these  symptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may  be 
erally  distinguished  from  any  other  disease.  There  are 
sever  some  few  disorders  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, 
in  ulcer  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  the  fluor  clbus  or 
tes  in  women,  &-c.  But  in  the  former  of  these,  the 
ter  comes  away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the 
nincter  of  the  bladder  is  open;  whereas  in  a gonorrhoea, 
.discharge  is  constant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult  to 
.nguish,  and  must  be  known  chiefly  from  its  effects,  as 
u,  communicating  the  infection,  &c. 

..EG1MEN. — When  a person  has  reason  to  suspect 
he  has  caught  the  venereal  infection,  he  ought  most 
tly  to  observe  a cooling  regimen,  to  avoid  every  thing 
u heating  nature,  as  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  rich 
tes,  spiced,  salted,  high  seasoned  and  smoke  dried 
•visions,  &c.  as  also  all  aromatic  and  stimulating  vege- 
eesj  as  onions,  garlic,  shallot,  nutmeg,  mustard,,  cin- 
on,  mace,  ginger,  and  such  like.  His  food  ought 
tfly  to  consist  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
dings,  panado,  gruels,  His  drink  may  be  bar- 

pwater,  milk  and  water,  decoctions  of  marsh-mallows 
liquorice,  linseed-tea,  or  dear  whey.  Of  these  he 
nt  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercise  of  all  kinds, 

. eially  riding  on  horseback,  and  venereal  pleasures,  are 
•>e  avoided.  The  patient  must  beware  of  cold,  and 
' n the  inflammation  is  violent,  lie  ought  to  keep  his 

[EDICIISTE. — A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot  always  be  1 
d speedily  and  effectually  at  the  same  time.  The  pa- 
; ought  therefore  not  to  expect,  nor  the  physician  to 
wise  it.  ft  will  often  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks., 
sometimes  for  five  or  six,  even  where  the  treatment 
been  very  proper. 

ometimes  indeed  a slight  infection  may  be  carried  off 
few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk  and 
:r>  and  injecting  frequently  up  the  urethra  a little 
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sweet  oil  or  linseed-tea  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 
Should  these  not  succeed  ih  carrying  off  the  infection 
they  will  at  least  have  a tendency  to  lessen  its  virulence. 

To  effect  a cure,  however,  astringent  injections  will  be 
necessary.  These  may  be  various  ways  prepared,  but  I 
think  those  made  with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  most 
safe  and  efficacious.  They  can  be  made  stronger  oi 
weaker  as  circumstance's  may  require ; but  it  is  best  tc 
begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and  increase,  their  power  ii 
necessary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of  white  vitriol  t( 
be  dissolved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  common  or  rose- 
water, and  an  ordinary  syringe  full  of  it  to  be  thrown  uj 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  per- 
form  a cure,  it  may  be  repeated,  and  the  dose  increas- 
ed  *. 

Whether  injections  be  used  or  not,  cooling  purges  an 
always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not  how- 
ever to  be  of  the  strong  or  drastic  kind.  Whatever  raise 
a violent  commotion  in  the  body  increases  the  danger,  am 
tends  to  drive  the  disease  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procur 
ing  two  or  three  stdols  every  second  or  third  day  for  th 
first  fortnight,  and  the  same  number  every  fourth  or  fill' 
day  for  the  second,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  re 
move  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  to  diminish  the  run 
ning,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  consistence.  It  gra 
dually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as  the  virulenc; 
abates  f . 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea* by  2 
tangent  injections,  there  are  still  many  practitioners  who  do  net  2] 
prove  this  mode  of  practice.  I can/  however,  from  much  experienc 
assert,  that  it  is  both  the  most  easy,  elegant,  and  efficacious  me  the 
of  cure  •,  and  that  any  bad  consequences  arising  from  it  must  be  owing 
the  ignorance  jjv  misconduct  of  the  practitioner  himself,  and  not 
the  remedy.  Many,  for  example,  use  strong  preparations  of  lead,  £ 
of  which  are  dangerous  when  applied  to  the  internal  surfaces  ot  tl 
body,  others  use  ( escharotics,  which  inilame  and  injure  the  parts, 
have  known  a gonorrhoea  actually  cured  by  an  injection  made  of  gret 
tea,  and  would  always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  su 

CCe+  If  the  patient  can  swallow  a solution  of  Salts  and  manna,  he  mi 
take  six  drachms,  or,  if  his  constitution  requites  it,  an  ounce  ot  t 
former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  These  may  be  dissolved  in  ■ 
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When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high,  bleeding 
[ways  necessary  at  the  beginning.  This  operation,  as 
ther  topical  inflammations,  must  be  repeated  accord- 
to  the  strength  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
emence  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine,  are 
wise  proper  in  this  stage  of  the  disorder.  For  this 
;>ose,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gum-arabic, 
tided  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  doses, 
of  which  may  be  taken  frequently  in  a cup  of  the 
eent’s  drink.  If  these  should  make  him  pass  his  urine 
ften  as  to  become  troublesome  to  him,  he  may  either 
: them  less  frequently,  or  leave*  out  the  nitre  altoge- 
and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream 
urtar.  These  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea- 
mful taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five 
es  a day.  I have  generally  found  this  answer  extreme- 
well  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping  the  body  gently 
a. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  seated  high  to- 
.ds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  frequent- 
ed throw  up  an  emollient  clyster,  which,  besides  the  be- 
rt  of  procuring  stools,  will  serve  as  a fomentation  to  the 
lamed  parts. 

.oft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied 

hsh  pint  of  boiling^vater,  whey,  or  thin  water  gruel,  and  taken  early 
tie  morning. 

an  infusion  of  senna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two  drachms 
ae  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infused  all  night  in  an 
lish  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infusion  may  be  strained  next  morn- 
• and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  salts  dissolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful 
•is  infusion  may  be  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates, 
mould  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following. will  be, found  to 
rcr  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four  ounces,  cream  of 
r two  ounces,  jaiap  in  powder  two  drachms,  rhubarb  one  drachm,  and 
uch  ct  the  syrup  of  pale  roses  as  will  serve  to  make  up  the  whole  in- 
s°h  electuary.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken, 
mght,  ana  about  the  same  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the 
ent  chuses  to  take  a purge. 

5 doses  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
ting as  the  patient  findsbt  necessary.  We  have  ordered  the  salts  to 
issolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  because  it  renders  their  opera- 
more  mild. 
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to  the  parts,  are  of  service.  They  may  be  made  of  th*§ 
•dour  of  linseed,  or  of  wheat  bread  and  milk,  softened r 
with  fresh  butter  or  sweat  oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be?' 
conveniently  used,  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  orr 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  appH-R 
ed.  I have  .often  known  the  most  excruciating  pains  I- 
•during  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved?' 
by  one  or  other  of  these  apnlications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in  thef* 
spermatic  vessels,  than  a proper  truss  for  the  scrotum. I 
It  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  support  the  testicles,  andf 
should  be  worn  from  tjie  first  appearance  of  the  disease  tilit 
it  has  ceased  some  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  sometimes  remove  the  gonorr-  ? 
hcea  so  quickly,  that  the  person  will  be  in  doubt  whether f 
he  really  laboured  under  that  disease.  This,  however,  is- 
too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  expected.  It  more  frequent-f 
ly  happens,  that  we  are  able  only  to  procure  &n  abate-f 
merit  or  remission  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  so  far  a$f 
to  make  it  safe  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  antidote  mr-) 
<Cury. 

Many  people,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a gonorrhoea#? 
fly  to  the  use  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  Mercurytl 
is  often  not  at  all  necessary  in  a gonorrhoea ; and  when  taJf 
ken  too  early,  it  does  mischief.  It  may  be  necessary  to* 
complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be  -proper  at  the  com-E 
men  cement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the  otheF 
things  recommended  above,  have  eased  the  pain,  sorien-f 
ed  the  pulse,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  rendered  the  • 
involuntary  erections  less  frequent,  the  patient  may  begin! 
to  use  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  least  disagreeable  tej 
him.  J 

If  lie  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at  nighti 
and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a sufficient  dose  at  first) 
Should  they  affect  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dose  must) 
be  lessened  ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be  gradually  inci eased 
to  five  or  six  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be  though'1 
preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bolus 
with  a little  of  the  conserve  of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  the  dose  gradually  increased  to  eight  or  tci' 
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ns.  One  of  the  most  common  preparations  of  mercury 
r in  use  is  the  corrosive  sublimate.  This  may  be  ta- 
in the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the 
armed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one  of  the 
t safe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly  used, 
he  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  day  or 
y other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  They 
it  never  to  be  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  raise  a sa- 
lon, unless  in  a very  slight  degree.  The  disease 
be  more  safely,  and  as  certainly,  cured  without  a 
ation  as  with  it.  When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the 
th,  it  is  not  so  successful  in  carrying  off' the  disease,  as 
1 it  continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  discharged 
ually. 

iould  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night  by 
mercury,  he  must  take  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  some 
■purgative,  and  drink  freely  of  water-gruel  to  pre- 
bloody stools,  which  are  very  apt  to  "happen  should 
natient  catch  cold,  * or  if  the  mercury  has  not  been 
prepared.  When  the  bowels  are  weak  and  the  mer- 
1 *s  apt  t°  gripe  or  purge,  these  disagreeable  conse- 
cces  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the  above  pills 
ilus,  half  a drachm  or  two  scruples  of  diascordium,  or 
ee  Japonic  confection. 

1 ' prevent  the  disagreeable  circumstance  of  the  mer- 
-s  affecting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on  a.  sa- 
on,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives.  With  this 
ithe  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been  contrived,  the  usu- 
ce  oi  which  is  half  a drachm,  or  three  pills,  night 
morning,  to  be  repeated  every  other  day;  but  the 
'Way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with 
■ill,  gradually  increasing  the  dose, 
such  persons  as  can  neither  swallow  a bolus  nor  a 
mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can  be 
aded  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of  gum- 
: 5 which  not  only  serves  this  purpose,  but  likewise 
nts  the  mercury  from  affecting  the  mouth,  and  ren- 
t in  many  respects  a better  medicine 

ike  quicksilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a mucilage 
•achras ; let  the  quicksilver,  be  rubbed  with  the  mucilage,  in  a 

3 1 y 
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It  happens  very  fortunately  for  those  who  cannot  \ 
brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewise  for  pe 
sons  whose  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an  e; 
ternal  application  of  it  will  answer  equally  well,  and  j 
some  respects  better.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  th 
mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time,  great 
weakens  and  disorders  the  bowels ; for  which  reaso 
when  a plentiful  use  of  it  becomes  necessary,  we  would  pr 
fer  rubbing  to  the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mereui 
al  or  blue  ointment  will  answer  very  well.  Of  that  whi< 
is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog’s  la 
and  quicksilver,  about  a drachm  may  be  used  at  a tin 
The  best  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  m< 
proper  place  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  I he  pati^ 
should  stand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  shot 
wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  skin  at  the  time  he  is  usij 
ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  stronger  kind  be  \ 
ed,  the  quantity  must  be  increased  or  diminished  in  p: 

portion. 

If,  during  the  use  of  the  ointment,  tne  inflammation 
the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and  feverishn* 
should  return,  or  if  the  mouth  should  grow  sore,  the  gu 
tender,  and  the  breath  become  offensive,  a dose  or  two 
Glauber’s  salts,  or  some  other  cooling  purge,  may  be 
ken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  so 
however,  as  the  signs  of  spitting  are. gone  off,  if  the  \i 
lency  be  not  quite  corrected,  the  ointment  must  be  rep^ 
ed,  but  in  smaller  quantities,  and  at  longer  intervals  tl 
before’.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  administered,  its 
must  be  persisted  in  as  long  as  any  virulenoy  is  suspec 
to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage 
the  disorder,  though  so  strict  a regimen  is  not  necess 
as  in  the  first  or  inflammatory  state,  yet  mtempeia 
of  every  kind  must  be  avoided.  The  food  must  be  lij 


marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely  disapp  * , 
wards  add  gradually,  still  continuing  the  trituration,  had  an 
balsamic  syrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon- water.  w . 
spoonfuls  of  this  solution  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  So 
on  this  the  best  form  in  which  quicksilver  can  be  cxhibile-  - 
of  a gonorrhoea.  ' 
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i,  and  of  easy  digestion  ; and  the  greatest  indulgence, 
may  be  allowed  with  respect  to  drink  is,  a little  wine 
ted  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Spirituous 
ors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  shape.  I have  often 
wn  the  inflammatory  symptoms  renewed  and  heighten- 
the  running  increased,  and  the  cure  rendered  ex- 
lely  difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excessive  drink- 

if'hen  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of  u- 
and  soreness  of  the  genital  parts  ; when  the  quantity 
canning  is  considerably  lessened,  without  any  pain  or 
ling  in  the  groin  or  testicle  supervening  ; when  the 
esnt  is  free  from  involuntary  erections  ; and  lastly  when 
: running  becomes  pale,  whitish,  thick,  void  of  ill 
11,  and  tenacious  or  ropy  ; when  all,  or  most  symptoms 
-ar,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  last  stage,  and  we 
gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet  with  astringent 
agglutinating  medicines. 

OF  GLEETS. 

..gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly  treat- 
i often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  proceed  from 
nation,  or  from  some  remains  .of  the  disease.  It  is 
rever  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  cure  of  the 
tt,  to  know  from  which  of  these  causes  it  proceeds. 
,-en  the  discharge  proves  very  obstinate,  and  receives 
or  no  check  from  astringent  remedies,  there  is  ground 
aspect  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter  : but  if  the  drain  is 
i nstant,  and  is  chiefly  observable  when  the  patient  is  sti- 
aated  by  lascivious  ideas,  or  upon  straining  to  go  to 
1,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing 
he  former. 

a the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  frond  relaxation,  the 
icipal  design  is  to  brace,  and  restore  a proper  degree 
ension  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  vessels.  For 
purpose,  besides  the  medicines-  recommended  in  the 
orrhcea,  the  patient  may  have  recourse  to  stronger  and 
*e  powerful  astringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  *,  alum, 

1 The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  astringents,  and  pre- 
i in  the  following  manner  : 
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vitriol,  galls,  tormentil,  bistort,  baldustines,  tincture  of 
gum  kino,  &-c.  The  injections  may  be  rendered  more  a- 
stringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum,  or  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are  able 
to  bear  it. 

The  last  remedy  which  we  shall  mention  in  this  case  is 
the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a more 
powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compass  of  medicine.  It 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  species  of  gleet,  unless 
there  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  which 
renders  the  use  of  it  unsafe.  The  chief  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath  are,  a full  habit,  and  an  unsound 
state  of  the  viscera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may 
always  be  lessened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging  and  bleed- 
ing ; but  the  latter  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  as  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
external  vessels,  by  throwing  the  blood  with  too  much 
force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  occasion  ruptures 
of  the  vessels,  or  a flux  of  humours  upon  the  diseased  or- 
gans. But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  prevails,  the 
patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every  morn- 
ing fasting,  for  three \or  four  weeks  together.  He  should 
not  however  stay  long  in  the  water,  and  should  take  care, 
to  have  his  skin  dried  as  soon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  was  men- 
tioned in  the  last  stage  of  the  gonorrhoea  : The  diet  must 
vbe  drying  and  astringent,  and  the  drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or 
Bristol  waters,  with  which  a little  claret  or  red  wine 
may  sometimes  be  mixed.  Any  person  may  now  afford 
to  drink  these  waters,  as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared 
at  almost  no  expence,  by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and 
oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  yield  to 
these  medicines,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds 
from  ulcers.  In  this  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  mer- 
cury, and  such  medicines  as  tend  to  correct  any  predomi- 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruised  six  drachms,  of  fresh  galls  bruised 
two  drachms  ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water  to  a pound  j to 
the  strained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  simple  tinciure  of  the  bark.  A 
iinall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  adding  to  each 
cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 
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acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may  be  affected,  as 
.decoction  of  China,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  or  the 

t Fordyce  says,  he  has  seen  many  obstinate  gleets 
v'o,  three,  or  four  years  standing,  effectually  cured 
mercurial  inunction,  when  almost  every  other  medi- 
al as  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr  Chapman  seems  to  be 
2 same  opinion  ; but  says, ' he  has  always  found  the 
ary  succeed  best  in  this  case  when  joined  with  tere- 
inate  and  other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which 
n,  the  Doctor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
ce  turpentine  * ; and  desires  that  their  use  may  be  ac- 
> anied  with  a decoction  of  guaiacum  or  sarsaparilla. 

:e  last  kind  of  remedy  which  we  shall  mention  for 
are  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  passage,  are  the  suppu- 
g candles  or  bougies : as  thece  are  prepared  various 
and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready  made,  it  is 
cess  to  spend  time  in  enumerating  the  different  ingre- 
>*  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  teaching  the  man- 
ff  preparing  them.  Before  a bougie  be  introduced  into 
rrethra,  however,  it  should  be  smeared  all  over  with 
oil,  to  prevent  it  from  stimulating  too  suddenly ; it 
Ibe  suffered  to  continue  in  from  one  to  seven  or  eight 
.,  according  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obstinate  ul- 
ure  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrescen-' 
u the  urinary  passages  taken  away,  and  an  obstruction 
line  removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obstinate  gleets 
loe  removed  by  the  use  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

1 E swelled  testicle  may  either  proceed  from  infection 
contracted,  or  from  the  ' venereal  poison  lurking  in 
tood  : the  latter  indeed  is  not  very  common,  but  the 
:r  frequently  happens,  both  in  the  first  and  second 

ake  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a sufficient  degree  of  hardness, 
oun<y,  calomel,  half  a drachm.  Let  these  be  mixed,  and  formed 
yy  pills,  of  which  five  or  six  may  be  taken  night  and  morning: 
ing  the  use  of  these  pills,  the  mouth  should  grow  sore,  or  the 
ecome  oftensive,  they  must  be  discontinued  till  these  symptoms 
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stages  of  gonorrhoea;  particularly  when  the  running  is; 
unseasonably  checked,  by  cold,  hard  drinking,  strong  j 
drastic  purges,  violent  exercise,  the  too  early  use  of  astrin-i 
gent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  stage  bleeding  is  necessary,  whichi 
must  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms *.  The  food  must  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting. 
High  seasoned  food,  flesh,  wines,  and  every  thing  of  a 
heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoided.  Fomentations  are  of 
singular  service.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  softened 
with  fresh  butter  or  oil,  are  likewise  very  proper,  andl 
ought  constantly  to  be  applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed :: 
tvhen  he  is  up,  the  testicles  should  be  kept  warm,  andj 
supported  by  a bag  or  truss,  which  may  easily  be  contrivedi 
in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  testicle] 
from  having  any  effect. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the  testiclej 
by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  extended 
according  to  circumstances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lead 
the  patient  through  such  a complete  antivenereal  course! 
as  shall  ensure  him  against  any  future  uneasiness.  Forthi^ 
purpose,  besides  rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  thei 
part,  if  free  from  pain,  or  on  the  thighs,  as  directed  in  the 
gonorrhoea,  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neces- 
sary, for  five  or  six  weeks,  suspending  the  testicle  all  the 
while  with  a bag  or  truss,  and  plying  -him  inwardly  witl 
Strong  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla. 

When  these  means  do  not  succeed,  and  there  is  reasoij 
to  suspect  a scrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  'either  o( 
which  may  support  a scirrhous  induration,  after-  the  venel 
real  poison  is  corrected,  the  parts  should  be  fomented 
daily  with  a decoction  of  hemlock,  the  bruised  leaves  oi 
which  may  likewise  be  added  to  the  poultice,  and  the  ex^ 
tract  at  the  same  time  taken  inwardly  f*  This  practice  n 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr  Stork  in  scinhous  and  canlj 
cerous  cases  ; and  Mr  Fordyce  assures  us,  that  by  thi 

* I have  been  accustomed  for  some  time  past  to  apply  leeches  to  in 
flamed  testicles,  which  practice  has  always  been  followed  with  the  mo* 

happy  effects.  . . , 

-(-  The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  takeu  m tw 

manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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Lsthod  he  has  cured  diseased  testicles  of  two  or  three 
ars  standing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  scir- 
us  had  begun  to  be  affected  with  pricking  and  lancing 

. • * ’ -f 

ins. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  seated  in  the  groin, 
casioned  by  the  venereal  poison  lodged  in  this  part, 
ley  are  of  two  kinds ; viz.  such  as  proceed  from  a recent 
ection,  and  such  as  accompany  a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  such  as  appear  soon 
Aer  impure  coition,  may  be  first  attempted  by  dispersion , 
cd,  if  that  should  not  succeed,  by  suppuration.  To  pro- 
ote  the  dispersion  of  a bubo,  the  same  regimen  must  be 
served  as  was  directed  in  the  first  stage  of  a gonorrhoea 
ne  patient  must  likewise  be  bled,  and  take  some  cooling 
irges,  as  the  decoction  of  tamarinds  and  senna,  Glauber’s 
Its,  and  the  like.  If,  by  this  course,  the  swelling  and 
ner  inflammatory  symptoms  abate,  we  may  safely  pro- 
e?d  to  the  use  of  mercury,  which  must  be  continued  till 
“ venerial  virus  is  quite  subdued*. 
iBut  if  the  bubo  should,  from  the  beginning,  be  attended 
t th  great  heqt,  pain,  and  pulsation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
nmote  its  suppuration.  For  this  purpose  the  patient 
riy  be  allowed  to  use  his  ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now 
;d  then  a glass  of  wine.  Emollient  cataplasms,  consist- 
:?  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  oil  or  fresh  butter,  may 
applied  to  the  part ; and  in  cold  constitutions,  where 
u tumour  advances  slowly,  white  lilly- roots  boiled,  or 
::ed  onions  raw,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  yellow  bas- 
neon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
\ nical  figure,  the  softness  of  the  skin,  and  a fluctuation 
matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it  may  be  o- 
[.  ned  either  by  a caustic  or  a lancet,  and  afterwards  dress- 
with  digestive  ointment. 

lit  sometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can  nei- 
sr  be  dispersed  nor  brought  to  a suppuration,  but  re- 

* For  tke  dispersion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to  the  part 
-cted  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed  testacle, 
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main  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  case  the  indurated 
glands  must  be  consumed  by  caustic ; if  they  should  be! 
come  scirrhous,  they  must  be  dissolved  by  the  application 
of  hemlock,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  directed  ii, 
the  scirrhous  testacle. 


OF  CHANCRES. 


Chancres  are  superficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers ; whicj 
may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonorrhoea.  The] 
are  commonly  seated  about  the  glans,  and  make  their  apj 
pearance  in  the  following  manner:  First  a little  red  pimplj 
arises,  which  soon  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled 
with  a whitish  matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  f 
hot,  and  itches  generally  before  it  breaks : afterwards  i! 
degenerates  into  an  obstinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  i 
usually  covered  with  a viscid  mucus,  and  whose  edges  gra; 
dually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the  first  ap 
pearance  resembles  a simple  excoriation  of  the  cuticle' 
which  however,  if  the  cause  be  venereal,  soon  becomes ' 
true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  sometimes  a primary  affection,  but  it  ij 
much  oftner  symptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a confirmed 
lues.  Primary  chancres  discover  themselves  soon  after  iml 
pure  coition,  and  are  generrally  seated  in  parts  covere) 
with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the  lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  thj 
glans  penis  of  men.  & c 

When  a chancre  appears  soon  after  impure  coition,  i’< 
treatment  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonoij 
rhcea.  The  patient  must  observe  the  cooling  regimer 
lose  a little  blood,  and  take  some  gentle  doses  of  salts  an 
manna.  The  parts  affected  ought  frequently  to  be  bath 
ed,  or  rather  soaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and, 


^ When  venereal  ulcers  seated  in  the  lips,  the  infection  may 
comunicated  by  kissing.  1 have  seeu  very  obstinate  venereal  ulcers  in  tl* 
lips,  which  I had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  were  comm1) 
nicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurses  ought  to  beware  of  suckling  infected  children,  or  haying  thf| 
breasts  drawn  by  per  ons  tainted  with  the  venereal  disease.  1 bis  cauticj 
is  peculiarly  necessary  for  nurses  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
great  towns. 
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5 inflammation  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cata- 
ism  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  course  will,  in  most 
?es,  be  sufficient  to  abate  the  imflammation,  and  prepare 
; patient  for  the  use  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied 
ih  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nocturnal  pains,  scurfy  erup- 
ns  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  symptoms  of 
confirmed  lues.  Though  they  may  be  seated  in  any  of 
•i  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly  appear  upon 
; private  parts,  or  the  inside  of  the*  thigh.  They  are 

0 less  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder 
an  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  must  depend  upon 

1 it  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a symptom,  we  shall 
;e  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat  of  $ 
iffirmed  lues  #. 

Thus  we  haxe  related  most  of  the  symptoms  wffiich  ac- 
npany  or  succeed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have  also 
ren  a short  view  of  their  proper  treatment ; there  are, 
wever,  several  others  which  sometimes  attend  this  dis- 
e,  as  a strangury  or  obstruction  of  the  urine,  a phymosis , 
raphymosis , &c. 

A strangury  may  be  occasioned  either  by  a spasmodic 
nstriction,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  and  parts  a- 
Jt  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former  case,  the  pa- 
nt begins  to  void  his  urine  with  tolerable  ease  ; but, 
>soon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflamed  urethra, 'a  sud- 
n constriction  takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by 
nrts,  and  sometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  stran- 
ry  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
. dder,  there  is  a constant  heat  and  uneasiness  of  the  part, 
perpetual  desire  to  make  water,  while  the  patient  can  on- 
render  a few  drops,  and  a troublesome  tenesmus , or  cou- 
nt inclination  to  go  to  stool. 

When  the  strangury  is  owir«|  to  spasm,  such  medi- 
ies  as  tend  to  delute  and  blum  the  salts  of  the  urine 
d be  proper.  Tdr  this  purpose,  besides  the  common 

I hare  found  it  answer  extremely  well  to  sprinkle  chancres  twice 
a)  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without  any  other 
hcation  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the  g/ans , they  may  be 
ihed  with  milk  and  . water  a little  warm,  and  afterwards  the  calomel 
Y ke  applied  as  above. 
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diluting  liquors,  soft  and  cooling  emulsions,  sweetened  with  i 
the  syrup  of  poppies,  may  be  used.  Should  these  not  have 
l lie  desired  dlect,  bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations  I 
will  be  necessary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  must  be  I 
more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated- according  to  the : 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  After  bleeding,  if  the  stran-: 
gury  still  continues,  soft  clysters,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  laudanum  in  thdin,  may  be  administered,  and  emollient! 
fomentations  applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the! 
same  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a tea-! 
cupful  of  barley  water,  to  an  English  pint  of  which,  six! 
ounces  of  the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  four  ounces  of  thes 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be 
added.  If  these  remedies  should  not  relieve  the  com- 
plaiiit,  and  a total  suppression  of  urine  should  come  on, 
bleeding  must  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  set  in  a warm, 
bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  case  to 
discontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  with 
a catheter ; but  as  the  patient  is  seldom  able  to  bear  its! 
being  introduced,  we  would  rather  recommend  the  use  of 
mild  bougies.  These  often  lubricate  the  passage,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  discharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they 
Tegin  to  stimulate  or  give  any  uneasiness,  they  may  ibei 
withdrawn. 

The  phymosis  is  such  a constriction  of  the  prepuce  over; 
the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  backwards ; the* 
paraphymosis,  on  the  contrary,  is  such  a constriction  of  the* 
prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  brought! 
forward. 

The  treatment  of  these  symptoms  is  so  nearly  the  samei 
with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we  have  no  oc-i 
casion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general,  bleeding,  purgingj 
poultices,  and  emollient  fomentations  are  sufficient.  Should! 
the^e.  however,  fail  of  removing  the  stricture,  and  the  parts 
be  threatened  with  a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grainy 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  bd 
given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm  walen 
or  thin  gruel. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that,  in  spite  of  all  fcndeavoud 
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the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  symptoms 
a beginning  mortification  appear.  When  this  is  the 
vse,  the  piepuce  must  be  scarified  with  a lancet,  and, 
[necessary,  divided,  in  order  to  prevent  a strangulation 
d set  the  imprisoned  glans  at  liberty.  We  shall  not 
•>ciibe  tim  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  as  it 
ght  always  to  be  done  by  a surgeon.  When  a mortifi- 
icn  has  actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  necessary,  be- 
es performing  the  above  operations,  to  foment  * the 
•ts  frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a strong  decoc- 
nn  of  camomhe  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  pa- 
rt a diachm  oi  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three 
-irs. 

Witn  regard  to  the  priapism , chordee , and  other  dis- 
.aons  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  different 
ai  tirat  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove  very 
iblesome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops  of  laudanum 

might,  especially  after  the  operation  of  a purgative 
:)Ugh  the  day.  ' ° 


OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

Vl  hate  hitiicito  treated  of  those  a (lections  in  which 
'.venereal  poison  is  supposed  to  be  confined  chiefly  to 
] particular  part  'by  which  it  was  received,  and  shall 
take  a view  ox  the  lues  in  its  confirmed  state  : that 
i hen  the  poison  is  actually  received  into  the  blood 
i circulating  with  it  through  every  part  of  the  body’ 

ms  the  several  secretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 

red.  1 ■ • 

lile  symptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the  . 

• 1,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  peculiarly 
o.esome  in  the  night,  or  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
■ scabs  and  scurfs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  espe- 

r on  tlle  “ead-  of  a yellowish  colour,  resembling  a 
y-comb ; corroding  ulcers  in  various  pans  of  the  bo- 
vhich  generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence 

• eep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage 

ri-*  :VKhlCh  ■ destr°y  ; excrescences  or  exosto- 

W ' b-  T ddle  ot  the  bones-  and  theil'  spongy 
become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  least  accident  ; 

3 K.  2 
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at  other  times  they  are  soft,  and  bend  like  wax;  the! 
conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous,  and  form  ini 
the  neck,  arm- pits,  groin,  and  mesentery,  hard  moveable! 
tumours,  like  the  king’s  evil ; tumours  of  different  kinds) 
are  likewise  formed  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  tendons,! 
ligaments,  and  nerves,  as  the  gummata , ganglia , nodes} 
tophs , &>c. ; the  eyes  are  affected  with  itching,  pain,  red- 
ness, and  sometimes  with  total  blindness,  and  the  ears  with' 
a singing  noise,  pain,  and  deal  ness,  whilst  their  internal 
substance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious ; at  length 
all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  functions  are  depraved  ;i 
the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid ; the  body  emaciated  and 
unfit  for  motion,  and  the  miserable  patient  falls  into  an 
trophy  or  wasting  consumption. 

Women  have  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  sex  ; as  cancerj 
cf  the  breast;  a suppression  or  overflowing  of  the  menses! 
the  whites ; hysteric  affection  ; an  inflammation,  abscc^ 
scirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or  ulcer  of  the  womb ; they  ari 
generally  either  barren  or  subject  to  abortion  , or,  if  the! 
bring  children  into  the  world,  they  have  an  universal  er\^ 
sipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  symptoms  attending  this  dreacj 
ful  disease  in  its  confirmed  state.  Indeed  they  are  seldoii 
all  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  person,  or  at  the  same  time! 
so  many  of  them,  however,  are  generally  present  as  are  sul 
ficient  to  alarm  the  patient ; and  if  hedias  reason  to  suspej 
the  infection  is  lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediate  I 
to  set  about  the  expulsion  of  it,  otherwise  the  most  tragici 

consequences  will  ensue.  _ J 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Lurop 
for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  is  mercury,  which  may  ii 
used  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  same  sul 
cess.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impossible  to  cil 
a confirmed  lues  without  a salivation.  This  method i 
now,  however,  pretty  generally  laid  aside,  and  mercury* 
found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or,  rather  more  so,  in  expem 

the  venereal  poison,  when  administered  m such  a mam  ; 

as  not  to  run  off  by  the  salivary  glands.  . . 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial  onj 
ment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation  of  that  q 
neral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to  tlunk 
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aye  often  seen  the  most  obstinate  venereal  cases,  where 
at  quantities  of  mercurial  ointment  had  been  used  in 
n,  yield  to  the  saline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor 
I singular  in  this  opinion.  My  ingenuous  friend,  Mr 
re,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  this  city,  assures  me,  that 
some  time  past,  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cases, 
dine  preparation  of  mercury  with  most  happy  success. 
[This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  any 
d powder,  he  applies,  in  small  portions  to  the  tongue, 
ere,  with  a gentle  degree  of  friction,  it  is  immediately 
orbed,  and  produces  its  full  effect  upon  the  system, 
hout  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  stomach  or  bowels  ; 
latter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  application  of 
, ; most  active  and  powerful  remedy, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  either  the  exact  quantity 
i medicines  that  must  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought  to 
.continued,  in  order  to  perform  a cure.  These  will  ever 
vy  according  to  the  constitution  ©f  the  patient,  the  season 
: :he  year,  the  degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodged 
: ;he  body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Asfruc  ob- 
wes,  to  determine  d priori,  what  quantity  of  mercury  will, 
die  whole,  be  necessary  to  cure  this  distemper  com- 
ttely  ; yet  it  may  be  judged  of  d posteriori,  from  the  a- 
eement  and  ceasing  of  the  symptoms.  The  same  author 
1 Is,  that  commonly  not  less  than  two  ounces  of  the  strong 
rrcurial  ointment  is  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
i r ounces  necessary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which  we 
! 11  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrosive  sublimate.  This 
some  time  ago  brought  into  us  for  the  venereal  dis- 
cern Germany,  by  the  illustrious  Baron  Van  Swieten ; 
1 was  soon  after  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  learned 
John  Pringle,  at  that  time  physician  to  the  army, 
.e  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows : One  grain  of  cor- 
ive sublimate  is  dissolved  in  twro  ounces  of  French  bran- 
or  malt  spirits  ; and  of  this  solution,  an  ordinary  ta- 
• -spoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be 
:en  twice  a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
uptoms  of  the  disorder  remain.  To  those  whose  sto- 
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much  cannot  bear  the  solution,  the  sublimate  may  be  giveij 
in  form  of  pill  *. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recommended 
for  curing  the  venereal’  disease ; but  none  of  them  havd 
been  found,  upon  experience,  to  answer  the  high  encomium] 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Though  no  one  0j 
these  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with 
mercury,  some  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in 
promoting  a cure.  , One  of  the  best  we  know  yet  is  sarsae 
parilla,  wnich  may  be  prepared  and  taken  according  to  thej 
directions  in  the  Appendix  f. 

I he  mezcreoii-root  is  likewise  found  to  be  a powerful 
assistant  in  the  sublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial,  h 
may  either  be  used  alone  with  sarsaparilla,  as  directed 
in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itself.  Those  who  chuse  to  use  the 
mezereon  by  itself,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  bark] 
taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  English  pints  of  water  tq 
eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  liquoriceJ 
ihe  dose  of  this  is  the  same  as  the  decoction  of  sarsapa-i 
rilla.  H 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure  tha 
venereal  disease,  in  every  stage,  by  a decoction  of  the  root! 
of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  used  either  fresh  or  dried;! 
but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  with  regard  to  the  propor-j 
tion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  those  oij 
the  ranunculus,  the  ceanothos,  &-c.  ; but  whether  these  ar^ 
designed  to  disguise  or  assist  it,  is  doubtful.  The  patientj 
takes  a large  draught  of  the  decoction  early  in  the  morn-J 
ing,  and  continues  to  use  it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through 
the  day 

Tlie  sublimate  may  be  given  in  distilled  water,  or  any  other  liquca 
that  the  patient  clauses.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be  dissolved  int 
an  ounce  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency  of  carriage,  ar.dt 
let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night  and  morning  i '*. 
‘half  a glass  of  brandy  or  other  spirits.  Mr  Debraw,  an  ingenuous  chy-^ 
mist  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he  prepares  a salt  of  mercury  muciij 
more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation  than  the  sublimate,  though  equal'll 
efficacious. 

f See  Appendix,  DcCoct.  of  Sarsaparilla. 

X J hough  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  thr; 
method  of  curing  this  disease  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet  it  '■*. 
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any  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned  which 
been  extolled  lor  curing  the  venereal  disease,  as  the 
n-root,  the  roots  of  soap- wort,  burdock,  &c.  as  also 
vood  of  guaiacum  and  sassafras ; but  as  none  of  these 
been  found  to  possess  virtues  superior  to  those  al- 
v mentioned,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  pass 
over,  and  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  this 
iSe,  with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  pro- 
management of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
on. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

je  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  con- 
ed previous  to  his  entering  upon  a course  of  mercury 
}y  form.  It  would  be  equally  rash  and  dangerous  to 
mister  mercury  to  a person  labouring  under  any  vio- 
.v.cute  disease,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurisy,  peripneu- 
, or  the  like.  It  would  likewise  be  dangerous  in. 
chronic  cases;  as  a slow  hectic  fever,  or  the  last 
or  a consumption.  Sometimes,  however*  these  dis- 
proceed  from  a confirmed  lues ; in  which  case  it 
oe  necessary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic  diseases  of 
dangerous  nature,  as  the  asthma,  the  gravel,  and 
dike,  mercury,  if  necessary,  may  be  safely  admini- 
..  It  the  patient’s  strength  has  been  greatly  exhaust- 
sickness,  labour,  abstinence,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
mercury  must  he  postponed,  till  by  time,  rest,  and 

■ ri'shing  diet,  it  can  be  sufficiently  restored. 

jy  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  speed,  safety,  and  suc- 

■ d that  without  the  least  knowledge  of  mercury.  Hence  it  be- 
lI)r?^ecf  °f  consi^erahle  importance  to  discover. their  method  of 

lh.;s  might  surely  be  done  by  making  trials  of  the  various 
at  aic  found  in  those  parts,  and  particularly . of  such  as  the 
are  known  to  make  use  of.  All  people  in  a rude  state  take 
edicmes  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pos- 
' valuable  secrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which 
1 lightened  nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed,  we  make  no  doubt,  but 
ants  oi  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  discover  them, 
found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  dhease  as  those  of 
' *\  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  what  will  cure  the 
^ease  m one  country,  will  not  always  be  found  to  have  equal  sue-' 
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Mercury  ought  not  to  be  administered  to  women  during 
the  menstrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near  at  handi 
Neither  should  it  be  given  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy) 
If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near  the  time  of  her  deli 
very,  and  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  mercurj 
may  be  given,  but  in  smaller  doses,  and  at  greater  inter: 
vals  than  usual  : with  these  precautions,  both  the  mothe, 
and  child  may  be  cured  at  the  same  time  ; if  not,  thi 
disorder  will  at  least  be  kept  from  growing  worse,  till  M 
woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  sufficiently  recovered 
when  a more  effectual  method  may  be  pursued,  which, 
she  suckles  her  child,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficied 
for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  administered  to  infan 
with  the  greatest  caution.  Their  tender  condition  unfi 
them  for  supporting  a salivation,  and  makes  it-necessai 
to  administer  even  the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury  I 
them  with  a sparing  hand.  A similar  conduct  is  recon 
mended  in  the  treatment  of  old  persons,  who  have  tl 
misfortune  to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doul 
the  infirmities  of  age  must  render  people  less  able  to  uu 
dergo  th(j  fatigues  of  a salivation ; but  this,  as  was  formej 
ly  observed,  is  never  necessary  ; besides,  we  have  geni 
rally  found,  that  mercury  had  much  less  effect  upon  vej 
old  "persons  than  on  those  who  were  younger. 

Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  persons,  and  such  as  aj 
subject  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  or  to  frj 
quent  and  violent  attacks  uf.  the  epilepsy,  or  who  are 
dieted  with  the  scrophula,  or  the  scurvy,  ought  to  be  caj 
tious  in  the  use  of  mercury.  Where  any  one  ot  these  dl 
orders  prevail,  it  ought  either,  if  possible,  to  be  cured,, 
at  least  paliated,  before  the  patient  enters  upon  a coursej 
mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  roj 
be  administered  in  smaller  doses,  and  at  longer  intervj 
than  usual 

The  most  proper  seasons  for  entering  upon  a coursej 
mercury,  are  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  -os 
moderate  warmth.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  cj 
ever,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  must  not  deter  | 
cure  on  account  of  the  season,  but  must  administer  l 
mercury;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  t e 
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it’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  season 
he  year  requires. 

7 he  next  tiling  to  be  considered  is  the  preparation  ne- 
,ary  to  be  observed  before  we  proceed  to  administer  a 
rse  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  stress  upon  this  cir- 
istance,  observing,  that  by  previously  relaxing  the  ves- 
and  correcting  any  disorder  which  may  happen  to 
rail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury  will  be  dispos- 
to  act  more  kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniences 
l.  be  prevented. 

Ve  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle 
ges,  previous  to  the  administration  of  mercury,  and 
Q only  now  add,  that  these  are  always  to  be  repeated 
mrding  to  the  age,  strength,  constitution,  and  other 
urr^tances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be 
venientiy  done,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or 
;ce  a-day,  for  a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His 
in  the  mean  time  must  be  light,  moist,  and  cooling, 
me,  and  all  heating  liquors,  also  violent  bodily  exercise, 
all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to  be 
irded. 

Pl  proper  regimen  is  likewise  to  be  observed  by  such  as 
■ under  a course  of  mercury.  Inattention  to  this  not  on- 
endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often  also  disappoints 
ii  of  a cure.  A much  smaller  quantity  of  mercury  will 
'Sufficient  for  the  cure  of  a person  who  lives  low,  keeps 
: m,  and  avoids  all  manner  ot  excess,  than  of  one  who 
rndt  endure  to  put  the  smallest  restraint  upon  his  appe- 
; : Indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  such  are  thorough- 
bred. 

"here  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either 
} preventing  or  removing  venereal  infection  than  clean- 
ss.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the  infection  might 
m be  prevented  from  entering  the  body  ; and,  where 
as  already  taken  place,  its  effects  may  be  greatly  mid- 
id.  The  moment  any  person  has  reason  to  suspect 
t he  has  received  the  infection,  he  ought  to  wash  the 
•ts  with  water  and  spirits,  sweet  oil,  or  milk  and  wa- 
; a small  quantity  of  the  last  may  likewise  be  injected 
the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whether 
disease  at  first  took  its  rise  from  dirtiness  is  hard  to 
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say  ; but  wherever  that  prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in 
its  greatest  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  be. 
licve  that  a strict  attention  to  cleanliness  would  go  far  to! 
wards  extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

When  the  venereal  disease  has  been  neglected  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  often  becomes  a disorder  of  the  habit. 
In  this  Case,  the  cure  must  be  attempted  by  restoratives 
as  a milk  diet,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  such  like' 
to  which  mercury  may  be  occasionally  added.  It  is  ^ 
common  piactice  in  North  Britain  to  send  such  patients 
to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provid- 
ed the  infection  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand ; 
but  when  tout  is  not  the  case,  and  the  patient  trusts  to 
the  whey,  for  finishing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  disap- 
pointed. I have  frequently  known  the  disease  return  with 
all  its  virulence  after  a course  of  goat-whey,  even  when 
that  course  had  been  thought  quite  sufficient  for  complet- 
ing the  cure. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  attending 
patients  in  this  disease,  is  the  necessity  they  are  often  laid; 

* I have  not  only  often  seen  a recent  infection  carried  off  in  a few 
days  by  means  of  cleanliness,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  injections, 
eb£c.  but  have  likewise  found  it  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  Of  this  1 nad  lately  a very  remarkable 
instance  m a man  vibose  penis  was  almost  wholly  consumed  by  vene* 
leal  uiceis;  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the  sores, 
without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean  them,  till  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  mercury  and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effect* 
above  mentioned.  I ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injected  three 
or  four  times  a-day  into  all  the  sinuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wash  out  the 
matter;  after  which  they  were  stuffed  with  dry  lint  to  absorb  the  fresh 
matter  as  it  was  generated.  J.  he  patient  at  the  same  tune  took,  every 
day  half  a grain  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank,  an  English  quart  of  the  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla. By  tins  treatment,  in  about  sis  weeks,  he  Was  perfectly  cured  '• 
and,  what  wa»  very  remarkable,  a part  of  the  penis  was  actuallv  re- 
generated. 

Doctor  Gilchrist  has  given  an  account  of  a species  of  the  lues  vene- 
rea which  prevails  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  natives  give  the 
name  of  Slbbins , cr  Sivmns.  I he  Doctor  observes,  that  the  spieading  of  tin* 
disease. is  chiefly  owing  to  a neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  seems  to  think, 
that  by  due  attention  to  that  virtue , it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  is  similar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The 
yatvs , a disease  which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  lhf: 
West  India  islands  may  be  also  cured  in  the  same  manner. 
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ler  of  being  soon  well.  This  induces  them  to  take 
.iicine  too  fast,  and  to  leave  it  off  too  soon.  A few 
ins  more  of  medicine,  or  a few  days  longer  confine- 
it,  would  often  be  sufficient  to  perfect  the  cure ; 
-teas,  by  neglect  of  these,  a small  degree  of  virulence 
ill  lei t in  the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and 
ength  contaminates  the  whole  mass.  To  avoid  this, 
would  advise,  that  the  patient  should  never  leave  off' 
ng  medicine  immediately  upon  the  disappearing  of  the 
iptoms,  but  continue  it  for  some  time  after,  gradually 
Lining  the  quantity,  till  there  is  sufficient  ground  to 
.eve  that  the  disease  is  entirely  eradicated, 
t:  is  not  only  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible,  to 
LTtain  the  exact  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend 
i disease  ; for  which  reason  it  will  always  be  a much 
:r  rule  to  continue  the  use  of  medicine  too  long,  than 
Leave  it  off  too  soon.  This  seems  to  be  the  leading 
aim  of -a  modern  practitioner  of  some  note  for  the  vene- 
disease,  who  always  orders  his  patient  to  perforin  a 
r-antine  of  at  least  forty  days,  during  which  time  he 
:s  forty  bottles  of,  I suppose,  a strong  decoction  of 
iparilla,  or  some  other  anti-venereal  simple.  Who- 
takes  tliis  method,  and  adds  a sufficient  quantity  of 
msive  sublimate,  or  some  other  active  preparation  of 
ceury  to  the  decoction,  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  a con- 
• ed  lues. 

is  .peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  contract  it,  are  either 
or  willing  to  submit  to  a proper  plan  of  regimen, 
patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  ; but  he  must  fol- 
his  business,  and,  to  prevent  suspicions,  must  • eat 
drink  like  the  rest  of  the  family.  This  is  the  true 
ce  of  nihe-tenths  of  all  the  mischief  arising  from  the 
■real  disease.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
great  difficulty  or  danger  -where  the  patient  strictly 
wed  the  physician’s  advice : but  a volume  would  not 
efficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful  consequences  which 
eed  from  an  opposite  conduct.  Scirrhous  testicles, 
rous  sore  throats,  madness,  consumptions,  carious  bones, 
a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the  blessings  derived 
this  source. 
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There  is  a species  of  false  reasoning,  with  regard  to 
this  disease,  which  proves,  fatal  to  many.  A person  of  a 
sound  constitution  contracts  a slight  degree  of  the  disor- 
der. He  gets  well  without  taking  any  great  cu  e,  or  ri- 
sing much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes  that  this  Will 
always  be  the  case.  The  next  time  the  disea  e occurs, 
though  ten  times  more  virulent,  he  pursues  the  same 
course,  and  his  constitution  is  ruined.  Indeed  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  small- pox  are  not  g:eau 
er  than  in  this  disease,  though,  as  the  learned  Sydeniia^j 
observes,  in  some  cases  the  most  skilful  physicians  cao* 
not  cure,  and  in  others  the  most  ignorant  old  wo  mag 
cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that  disorder.  Though  a good 
constitution  is  always  in  favour  or  the  patient,  yet  too 
great  stress  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  irons 
observation,  that  the  most  robust  constitution  is  able  to 
overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  afer  it 
has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  case  a proper  course  of 
medicine  is  always  indispensably  necessary.  . 

Although  it  is  impossible,  on  account  cr  the  diffeient 
decrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain 
rufes  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  yet  the  following  gene- 
ral  plan  will  always  be  found  safe,  and  often  suceesstoi, 
viz.  to  bleed  and  administer  gentle  purges  with  dnueiuj 
during  the  inflammatory  state,  and  as  soon  as  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  are  abated,  to  administer ^ mercury 
in  any  form  that  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  patier  w.  1 he 
same  medicine,  assisted  by  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  secure  the  constitutio* 
against  the  further  progress  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  wil 
generally  perform  a complete  cure. 
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DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 


'OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  manage 
ment  of  domestic  affairs,  and  it  is  very  pvopei  t T 
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should,  as  nature  has  made  them  less  lit  ior  the  moie  aett? 
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l laborious  employments.  This  indulgence,  however, 
generally  carried  too  far  ; and  females,  instead  of  be- 
benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of 
rcise  and  free  air.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  one  need 
y compare  the  fresh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid, 
h the  pale  complexion  of  those  females  whose  whole 
e is  spent  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an 
Tent  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  with  re- 
al to  bodily  strength  .and  vigour,  yet  she  certainly  ne- 
meant,  either  that  the  one  should  be  always  without, 
he  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  besides  hurting  their 
ire  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  solids,  weakens- their 
ids,  and  disorders  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  Hence 
meed  obstructions,  indigestion,  flatulence,  abortions, 

! the  whole  train  of  nervous  disorders.  These  not  on- 
unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and  nurses,  but  often 
Ter  them  whimsical  and  ridiculous.  A sound  mind 
l ends  so  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that  where  the 
tfcr  is  wanting  the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

have  always  observed,  that  women  who  were  chiefly 
' ployed  without  doors,  in  the  different  branches  of 
Ibandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  were  as  hardy  as 
nr  husbands,  and  that  their  children  were  likewise 
sng  and  healthy.  But  as  the  bad  effects  of  confine- 
nt  and  inactivity  upon  both  sexes  have  been  already 
• vn,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  those  circumstances 
he  structure  and  design  of  females,  which  subject  them 
peculiar  diseases  ; the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly 
citations , pregnancy , and  child-bearing.  These  indeed 
mot  properly  be  called  diseases,  but  from  the  delicacy 
he  sex,  and  their  being  often  improperly  managed  in 
h situations,  they  become  the  source  of  numerous  ca- 
ities.  1 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

emales  generally  begin  to  menstruate  about  the  age 
itteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders  these 
periods  the  most  critical  of  their  lives.  About  the 
: Appearance  of  this  discharge,  the  constitution  under- 
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goes  a very  considerable  change,  generally  indeed  for  the 
better,  though  sometimes  for  the  worse.  The  greatest 
care  is  now  necessary,  as  the  future  health  and  happiness 
of  the  female  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  her  con- 
duct at  this  period  *. 

if  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
house,  kept  constantly  sitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  active  business,  which 
gives  exercise  to  the  whole  body,  she  becomes  weak,  re- 
laxed, and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared, 
the  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health,  spirits,  and  vigoiy 
decline,  and  she  sinks  into  a valetudinarian  tor  life.  Slid: 
is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  those  unhappy  females,  who, 
either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow 
circumstances,  are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  be- 
nefit  of  exercise  and  free  air. 

A lazy  indolent  disposition  proves  likewise  very  hurt 
ful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  seldom  meets  with  com 
plaints  from  obstructions  amongst  the  more  active  and  in 
dustrious  part  of  the  sex  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  laz] 
are  seldom  free  from  them.  These  are  in  a manner  eat 
en  up  by  the  chlorosis , or  green-sickness,  and  other  dis 
eases  of  this  nature.  We  would  therefore  recommend  i 
to  all  who  wish  to  escape  these  calamities,  to  avoid  indo 
lence  and  inactivity,  as  their  greatest  enemies,  ana.  to  b 
as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  possible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  aboil 
this  period  of  life,  is  unwholesome  food.  Fond  or^  a 
manner  of  trash,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their  v hoi 
humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  ensue  indigestion 
want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train  of  evils.  It  th 
fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impossible  the 

* It  Is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  those  who  are  Intrusted  with  tl 
education  of  girls,  to  instruct  them  early  in  the  conduct  and  manag 
ment  of  themselves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  False  modest 
inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  at  this  tUP 
are  the  soutces  of  many  diseases  and  misfortunes  in  lile,  which  a .ew  s?i 
sible  lessons  from  an  experienced  matron  might  have  prevented,  i 
is  care  less  necessarv  in  the  subsequent  returns  of  this  discharge.  . am 
improper  food,  violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  f 
xiod,  is  often  sufficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ev 
after  incapable  of  procreation. 
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tions  should  go  properly  on.  Accordingly  we.  find 

.uch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great  nuan- 

ot  trash  are  not  only  subject  to  obstructions  of  the 

■s,  u likewise  to  glandular  obstructions ; as  the  scro- 
i,  or  king’s  evil. 

dull  disposition  is  also  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this  pe- 
is  a lare  thing  to  see  a sprightly  girl  who  does 

1Jcreatu°red  ^ ,While  the  «rave>  “M’ing,  melan- 
creature  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours  and  hy- 

therefn  e h$  f FT*  ®iFth  and  cheerfulness, 
tneietore  be  indulged.  It  is  an  absolute  duty.  To 

■e  ofmnd0  lealth  m time  <>f  youth,  is  as  necessary 
i-  , I . cng’  asj  t0  mak?  provisions  against  the  de- 
- age.  Vvhile,  therefore,  wise  nature  prompts 

‘were  ehc^  t0  f T Sprightly  amusements'  let  not 

dictates  01  hoary  age  forbid  .the  useful  impulse 

sloom>  the  season  destined  to  iiuith’ 

sstaii  cloth  Ve%i1HKful  “ females  ahout  this  period  of 

unagine  °that"  t!  7 °*  a fme  shaPe-  «>d  fcol- 

t!ls  can  he  .acquired  by  lacing  tkem- 

6..t.  Hence,  by  squeezing  the  stomach  and  bowels 

t the  digestion,  and  occasion  many  hurtful  mala’ 

1 his  error  , s not  indeed  so  common  as  it  has  been 

• thmknhCror?e’  U COme  about  again  ; where- 
- -trunk,  n not  improper  to  mention  it.  I know  raa 

ua  es  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  direful  effects  of  hat 

ea  custom  whicffprevailed  some  years  ago  of  saLez 

;;I7  girl  into  as  small  a size  in  the  middle  ’as  Vcs-He' 

n invention  could  not  possibly  bav  deiis  iTnmc 

>re  destructive  to  health.  1 

Slv  tVTf  M that  Penod  of  hfe  when 
ises  usuauy  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  annrir 

Ue  would ‘Td7’  her  hCai,th  and  spirit  begin  to  de- 
. . adwse,  instead  of  shutting  the  poor  rid 

n^’ , ail dosing  hr  withsieei>  -S: 

■he  can  enjoy  the^benefif a SltUation 
Tk  J i , Denel:it  of  nee  air  and  apTeeafoi** 

tercise  ’and  ^ ^ f'M  wholesome  food,  take  suffi- 
''and  , \ amUr  ,erself  in  the  most  agreeable 

iave  httlQ  reason  to  fear,  but  Nature, 
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thus  assisted,  will  do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  she  seldo 
fails  unless  where  the  fault  ts  on  our  side. 


ils  unless  wnere  tue  iauu  w uu  wu.. 

This  discharge  in  the  beginning  is  seldom  so  instan'an 
ous  as  to  surprise  females  unawares.  It  is  generally  prod 
cd  by  symptoms  which  foretell  its  approach  ; as  a serve 
heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins;  distension  and  hi 
ness  of  the  breasts ; bcad-ach ; loss  of  appetite  ; lassu  ud 
paleness  of  the  countenance;  and  sometimes  a sng.it  < 
L of  fever.  When  these,  symptoms  appear  aooutj 
ave  at  which  the  menstrual  flux  usually  begins,  every  On 
should  he  carefully  avoided  which  may  on. tract  thud 
cessary  and  salutary  evacuation;  and  all  means  used 
promote  it ; as  sitting  frequently  over  the  steams  ot  vs 
water, '’drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  bsc. 

After  the  menses  have  once  begun  to  flow,  i“-  b. 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  ti 
to  obstruct  them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceeding  cauti 
of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  ox  or, 
iv very  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  sour  on  the  stem. 
o -fV  to  be  avoided  ; as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  such  1 
?£  " and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digestion 
t0  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impossible  to  mention  e\ 
thing  that  may  disagree  with  individuals  at  this  ume 
would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be  very  alien 
to  what  disagrees  with  herself,  and  carefully  to  avoi 
Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  tins  particular  peuod.  h 
of  the  sex  date  their  disorders  from  colds,  caugut  \y mi  e 
'le  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  causes.  This  o 
surely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  ant  to  m-n-u 
very  circumspect  in  their  conduct  at  such  times.  A 
rf  cold  that  will  not  at  tire  least  hurt  them  at  another  t 
will  at  this  period  be  sufficient  entirely  to  rum  then  ■ 

“"t he^ert 'attention  ought  likewise  to  be MgM £ 
mind  which  should  be  kept  as  easy  and  cherfuias 
■1,1.,  ’ fverv  part  of  the  animal  economy  v>  influence 

W »o»«  m«.  » «,S, 

Erief  and  other  affections  of  the  mind,  often  ok  -o 

structions  of  the  menstrual  flux,  which  pi  ove  ao-u  ... 
curable* 
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irom  whatever  cause  this  flux  is  obstructed,  except  in 
sta'te  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  should  be  used  tore- 
3.  it.  For  this  purpose  we  would  recommend  sufficient 
cise,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air  ; wholesome 
,,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid,  generous 
ors  ; also  cheerful  company  and  all  manner  of  amuse- 
:ts.  If  these  fail,  resource  must  be  had  to  medicine, 
'hen  obstructions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  state 
e solids,  such  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digestion, 
•ace  the  solids,  and  assist  the  body  in  preparing  good 
d,  ought  to  be  used.  The  principal  of  these  are  iron 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  astringent 
cines.  Filings  of  iron  may  be  infused  in  wine  or 
ttwo  or  three  ounces  to  an  English  quart,  and  after 
,>s  stood  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered, 
about  half  a wine-glass  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  : or 
uared  steel  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  half  a drachm, 

’ d with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times 
\f.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken 
lubstance  or  infusion,  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
;i:nt. 

Then  obstructions  proceed  from  a viscid  state  of  the 
di  ; or  for  women  of  a gross  or  full  habit,  evacuations, 
^sucli  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours,  ’ are  neces- 
The  patient  in  this  case  ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe 
eeet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  now  and  then 
))li ng  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a spare  thin  diet.  Her 
c:  should  be  whey,  water,  or  small  beer,  and  she  ought 
Ike  sufficient  exercise.  A tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture 
:ack  hellebore  may  also  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup 
arm  water.  / 

i hen  obstructions  proceed  from  affections  of  the  mind, 
fief,  fear,  anger,  & c.  every  method  should  be  taken  to  a- 
■5  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  she  may  the  more 
ly  forget  the  cause  of  her  affliction*  she  ought,  if  pos- 
, to  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  happened.  A 
^ge  of  place,  by  presenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of 
objects,  has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving 
>m  the  deepest  distress.  A soothing,  kind,  and  affable 
viour  to  females  in  this  situation  is  also  of  the  last  im- 
.lice. 

3 M 
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An  obstruction. of  the  mensem  is  often  the  effect  of  other 
maladies.  When  this  is  the  case,  instead  ot  giving  medi. 
cines  to  force  that  discharge,  which  might  be  dangerous 
we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  patient's 
health  and  strength.  When  that  is  effected,  the  other  will 
return  of  course,. 

But  the  menstrual  flux  may  be  too  great,  as  well  as  too 
small.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak, 
the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  bad,  and 
oedematous  swellings  of  the  feet,  dropsies,  and  consuinp* 
tions  often  ensue.  This  frequently  happens  to  women 
about  the  age  of  forty  five  or  fifty,  and  is  very  difficult j 
cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a sedentary  life  ; a full  diet, 
consisting  chiefly  of  salted,  high-seasoned,  or  acrid  food; 
the  u.->e  of  spirituous  liquors  ; excessive  fatigue  ; relaxation; 
a dissolved  state  of  the  blood  ; violent  passions  of  till 
mind,  &e. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  mint  be  varied  according 
to  its  cause.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  any  error  in  tiie  pa- 
tient’s regimen,  an  opposite  course  to  tiiat  which  induce? 
the  disorder  must  be  pursued,  and  such  medicines  takei 
as  have  a tendency  to  restrain  the  flux,  and  counteract  th( 
morbid  affections  of  the  system  from  whence  it  proceeds. 
To  restrain  the  flux,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quie 
and  easy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent 
she  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ; to  live  upon  ; 
cool  and  slender  diet,  as  veal  and  chickeit  broths  with  bread 
and  to  chink  decoctions  of  nei tie-roots,  or  the  greater  com 
frey.  If  these  be  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  flux,  strong® 
astringents  may  be  used,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  c 
vitifoi,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * 
xfTTe  uterine  Jinx  may  offend  in  quality  as  w<  11  as  in  qnan 
\yx\ty.  What  is  usually  called  the  Jluor  albums,  or  white: 

* Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded  ti 
gether,  ‘and  .divided  into  eight  or  nine  doses,  one  of  which  may  be  take 

three  times  a-d.  y.  x | 

Persons  whose  stomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two  tabi 
spoonfuls  of  the  tincture  of  roses  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each  do 
of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added.  _ 

If  these  should  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powdc 
with”  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in  a glass  of  red 
four  times  a-day. 
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very  common  license,  and  proves  extremely  hurtful  to 
cate  women.  This  discharge,  however,  is  not  always 
te,  but  sometimes  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackish 
nir  ; sometimes  it  is  sharp  and  corrosive,  sometimes 
1 and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion, 
i in  the  back,  loss  of  appetite,  swelling  of  the  feet, 
other  signs  of  debility.  It  generally  proceeds  from 
laxed  state  of  the  body,  arising  from  indolence,  the 
essive  use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery 

l * • r 

, o remove  this  disease,  the  patient  must  take  as  much 
rcise  as  she  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food  should 
'iolid  and  nourishing,  but  of  easy  digestion  ; and  her 
:ik  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or  claret,  mixed  with 
*mont,  Bristol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to 
avoided.  I have  often  known  strong  broths  have  an 
reeding*  good  effect,  and  sometimes  a milk  diet  alone 
i perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought  not  to  lie  too 
g a-bed.  When  medicine  is  necessary,  we  know  none 
i erable  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this  cas^erfgtrt 
ays  to  be  taken  in  substance.  In  warm  wither,  the 
:11  bath  will  be  of  considerable  service. 
i ’hat  period  of  life  at  which  the  menses  cease  to  flow,  is 
■ wise  very  critical  to  the  sex.  The  stoppage  of  any 
■tomary  evacuation,  however  small,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
uer the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  destroy  life  itself. — 
race  it  comes  to  pass,  that  so  many  women  either  fall 
n chronic  disorders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of 
in,  however,  as  survive  it,  without  contracting  any 
onic  disease,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy 
n they  were  before,  and  enjoy  strength  and  vigour  to  a 
>./  great  age. 

if  the  menses  cease  all  of  a sudden,  in  women  of  a full 
it,  they  ought  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  usual  quan- 
of  food,  especially  of  the  more  nourishing  kind,  as 
h,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  likewise  to  take  sufficient 
rcise,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  done 
taking,  once  or  twice  a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an 
ision  of  liiera  pi  era  in  wine  or  brandy, 
t often  happens  that  women  of  a gross  habit,  at  this 
iod  of  life,  have  ulcerous  sores  break  out  about  their 
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ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  ulcers  ought 
to  be  considered  as  critical,  and  should  either  be  suffered 
to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  substituted  in 
their  stead.  Women  who  will  have  such  sores  dried  up, 
are  often  soon  alter  carried  off  by  acute  diseases,  or  fall 
into  those  of  a chronic  nature. 

OF  PREGNANCY.  1 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a disease,  yet  that  state  is 
often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which  merit 
attention,  and  which  sometimes  require  the  assistance  <£ 
medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more  healthy  during 
their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  time  ; but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  general  case  : most  of  them  breed  in  sorrow,  and 
are  frequently  indisposed  during  the  whole  time  of  preg. 
nancy.  Few  fatal  diseases,  however,  happen  during  that 
period  ; and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be  called 
dangerous.  We  shall  therefore  pay  particular  attention 
to  it,  as  it  proves  generally  fatal  to  the  child,  and  some- 
times so  to  the  mother. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  hearts burn, 
The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  They  are  likewise,  in  the  more  early  periods 
of  pregnancy,  often  harassed  with  sickness  and  vomiting, 
especially  in  the  morning.  , The  method  of  relieving  these 
complaints  has  also  been  shewn.  Botfi  the  head-ach  and 
tooth- ach  are  very  troublesome  symptoms  of  pregnancy. 
The  former  may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  onen,  by  the  use  of  prunes,  figs,  roasted  apples,  ana 
such  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may 
be  necessary.  \ For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  must 
refer  to  that  article.  Several  other  complaints  incident  to 
pregnant  women  might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  dif- 
iiculty  of  breathing,  suppression  and  incontinency  of  urine, 
Sec.  ; but  as  all  of  these  have  been  taken  notice  of  before, 
it  is  needless  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  less  in  danger  of  a- 
Portion.  This  should  be  guarded  against  with  the  greatest 
care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  constitution,  but  ren- 
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the  woman  liable  to  the  same  misfortune  afterwards.^ 
rtion  may  happen  at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it 
tost  common  in  the  second  or  third  month.  Some- 
s,  however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it 
tens  within  the  first  month,  it  is  usually  called  a false 
eption  ; if  after  the  seventh  month,  the  child  may 
n be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

! le  common  causes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of  the 
d ; weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  ; great  eva- 
:ions  ; violent  exercise  ; raising  great  weights  ; reach- 
' 0°  high  ; jumping,  or  stepping  from  an  eminence  ; 

• ting;  coughing;  convulsion  fits  ; blows  on  the  bel- 
dalls  ; fevers  disagreeable  smells  ; excess  of  blood  ; 

■ lence  ; high  living  ; or  the  contrary  ; violent  passions 
flections  of  the  mind,  as  tear,  grief,  &c. 

1 *e  signs  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
in  the  inside  of  the  thighs  ; a slight  degree  of  cold- 
[ or  shivering  ; sickness,  palpitation  of  the  heart ; the 
?3ts  become  flat  and  soft ; the  belly  falls  ; and  there 

discharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from  the 
lib. 

co  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advise  women  of  a 
u or  relaxed  habit  to  use  solid  food,  avoiding  great 
ntities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors  ; to 
e?arly  and  go  soon  to  bed  ; to  shun  damp  houses  ; to 
frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fa- 
n ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if 
can  shun  it. 

omen  of  a full  habit  ought  to  use  a spare  diet,  avoid- 
: trong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  heat 
body,  or  increase  the  quantity  of  blood.  Their 
■should  be  of  an  opening  nature,  consisting  principal- 
:f  vegetable  substances.  Every  woman  with  child 

i -very  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard  of  her 
’yet  tbeie  are  not  a few  who  run  this  risk  merely  to  prevent  the 
le  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  surely  a most  unnatu- 

■ ime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  most  abandoned,  be  viewed  without 
' > but  ln  tbe  decent  matron,  it  is  still  morfe  unpardonable.  Those 

; es.  wbo  daily  advertise  their  assistance  to  women  in  this  business, 
■'6,  ui  my  opinion,  the  most  severe  of  all  human  punishments. 
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ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  easy  in  her  mind.  Her  an. 
petites,  even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as  tar 
as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  ngns  of  abortion  appear,  tire  woman  ou.hit 
to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattress,  with  her  head  1 >w.  She 
should  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  soothed  and  comiort. 
ed.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  take  any 
thing  or  a heating  nature.  Her  food  should  consist  41 
broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oat-meal,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 

. If  she  be  able  to  bear  it, /she  should  lose  at  least  half# 
pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to  fa|j 
barley-water  sharpened  with  juice  of  lemon  ; or  she  may 
take  half  a draclnn  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  watifl 
gruel,  every  five  or  six  hours,  if  the  woman  be  seized 
with  a violent  looseness,  she  ought  to  drink  the  decoctdB 
of  calcined  hartshorn  prepared.  It  she  be  affected  wife 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table- spoonfuls  of  tfi 
saline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are  of  service  ; b#jt 
they  should  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robust  women,  who  are  liable  to  miscarry  at  a 
certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bleu  a ftW 
days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means,  and  op 
serving  the  regimen  above  prescribed,  they  might  often 

escape  that  misfortune.  _ 1 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing  abw 
tiou,  vve  would  not  be  understood  as  restraining  pregnant 
women  from  their  usual  ex<  rcises.  • his  would  genera^ 
operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of  exercise  riot 
only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  gicat 
a fulness  of  the  vessels,  inch  are  the  two  principal  caused 
of  abortion.  There  are,  however,  some  women  of  so  de- 
licate a texture,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  avoid  al- 
most every  kind  of'exeicise  during  the  whole  period  el  piq- 
uancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH.  j| 

Many  diseases  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in 
child-bed  ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  sex  are  mos 
apt  to. despise  the  necessary  precautions  in  this  state.- 
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is  peculiarly  the  case  with  young  wives.  They  think, 
1 the  labour-pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is  over  ; but 
nth  it  may  only  then  be  said  to  be  begun.  Nature, 
t to  herself,  wdl  seldom  fail  to  expel  the  foetus;  but 
-~r  care  and  management  are  certainly  necessary  for 
’ecovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  mischief  may  be 
by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  fe- 
s who  have  the  greatest  number  of  attendants  in  child- 
_ generally  recover  worst.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
;tate  of  child-bed.  Excessive  care  always  defeats  its 
intention,  and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 

'V 

'iring  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
,t  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then  take 
lie  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toast  and  vva- 
mr  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cordial-waters, 
other  things  which  are  given  with  a view  to  strengtfi- 
ne  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the  most  part 
only  to  increase  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and 
:d  the  labour.  Besides,  they  endanger  the  woman 
wards,  as  they  often  occasion  violent  and  mortal 
corrhages,  or  dispose  her  to  -eruptive  and  other  fe- 

l:ien  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to  pre- 
iinflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An  emol- 
celyster  ought  likewise  frequently  to  be  administered  ; 

! he  patient  should  sit  over  the  steams  of  warm  water. 

hough  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been  practised. 

- '*mploymeHt  since  the  earliest  accounts  of  time  ; yet  it  is  still  in  most 
cs  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  women  think,  of  following  this  em- 
nt  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence 

ee  1°  a hundred  of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of 
. usincss.  ^It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  will  generally  ex- 

- * foetus  j but  it  is  equally  true,  that  most  women  in  child-bed  require 
managed  with  skill  and  attention,  and  that  they  are  often  hurt  by 
•>erstitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious  midwives.  The  mis- 

one  in  this  way  is  much  gi  eater  than  is  generally  imagined  •,  most 
ch  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  practise  midwifery 
' 1 as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it 
1 not  only  be  ^le  means  of  saving  many  lives,  but  would  prevent  the 
ty  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and  disagreeable  branch  of 
ne>  vffiieh  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  proper  for  the  other  sex. 
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The  passage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  a little  u 
pomatum  or  fresh  butler,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  wai 
water  applied  over  the  belly.  it  nature  seems  to  sin 
and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
draught  ot  generous  wine,  01  some  othei  coidiat,  rn 
be  given,  but  not  otherwise.  These  directions  are  sui 
cient  in  natural  labours  ; and  in  all  preternatural  cases, 
skilful  surgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  called 
soon  as  possible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  qu 
and  easy  as  possible  *.  Her  food  should  be  light  and  th 
as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  dilut'd 
To ^t his  rule,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions, 
have  known  several  women,  whose  spirits  could  not 
supported  in  child-bed  without  solid  food  and  gcncn 
liquors  ; to  such,  a glass  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  m 

be  allowed.  nr  tS 

Sometimes  an  excessive  haemorrhage  or  Hooding  h; 

pens  after  delivery.  In  this  case  the  patient  should 
laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  ie=>pe 
treated  as  for  an  excessive  flux  of  the  menses.  It 
flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  have  b 
wruno-  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  q 
wateiy  or  red  wine,  should  be  applied  to  the  bedy, 
loins,  and  the  thighs  : these  must  be  changed  as  tl 
grew  dry  ; and  may  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  ho 

ing  abates  f.  . ..  ,• 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  pati 

ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
groat- gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  saffron  in  it  ; and  to  t 
small  broths,  with  carraway-seeds,  or  a bit  ot  cran 


* We  cannot  kelp  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cu*tom  which 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a number  of  wc 
together  upon  such  occasions.  These,  instead  ot  being  useful,  sene 
to  crowd  the  house,  and  obstruct  the  Necessary  attendants.  Besides 
hurt  the  patient  with  their  noise  p and  often,  by  their  untimely  and 

pertinent  advice,  do  much  mischief.  j .< 

P t In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  seen  very  good 
from  tile  following  mixture : Take  of  pennyroyal  water,  ample  - 
water,  and  syrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces,  cuxir  o ' -- 

Mir,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls  every  two  hours,  or  o..cn  , 

sary. 
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in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds  may 
wise  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  the  above 
>rs : and  if  the  patient  be  restless,  a ..pdonful  of  the 
p of  poppies,  may  now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup 
r drink,  if  she  be  hot  or  feverish,  one  of  the  foliow- 
oowders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  usual  drink 
k live  or  six  hours  *. 

i inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and  not 
•quent  disease  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains 
e lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly  increased, 
touching;  by  the  tension  or  tightness  of  the  parts  ; 
t:  weakness  ; change  of  countenance;  a constant  fever, 
a weak  and  hard  pulse ; a slight  delirium , or  raving  ; 

■ times  incessant  vomiting;. a hiccup;  a discharge  of 
ush,  stinking,  sharp  water  from  the  womb  ; an  inejina- 
tto  go  frequently  to  stool ; a heat,  and  sometimes  total 
;ression  ol  urine. 

uis  must  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  disorders, 
Heeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink  may  be 
gruel  or  barley  - w'ater ; in  a cup  of  which  half  a 
mi  of  nitre  may  be  dissolved,  and  taken  three  or  four 
u a-day.  Clysters  of  warm  milk  and  water  must  be 
i-ently  administered  ; and  the  belly  should  befoment- 
\y  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying 
.lers  tilled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

s 

■suppression  of  the  lochia , or  usual  discharges  after  de- 
vV5  and  the  milk-iever,  must  be  treated  nearly  in  the 
manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In  all 
cases,  the  safest  course  is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle 
nations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts  affected.  In 
nilk-fever,  the  breasts  may  be  embrocated  with  a little 
u linseed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be 
ed  to  them.  The  child  should  be  often  put  to  the 
ft,  or  it  should  be  drawn  by  some  other  person. 

>thing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fever 

ake  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  two  drachms, 
powdered  halt  a drachm  ; rub  them  together  ip  a mortar,  and  di- 
ie  whole  into  eight  or  nine  doses. 

en  the  patient  is  low  spirited,  or  troubled  with  hysterical  complaints, 
:ght  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  as?- 
in  a cup  of  pennv-royal  tea. 
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than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breast.  The  custoil 
of  not  allowing  children  to  suck  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days  is  contrary  to  nature  and  common  sense,  and  is  very 
hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breasts,  ought 
either  to  suckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breasts  fre- 
quently drawn,  at  least  for  the  first  month.  This  would 
prevent  many  of  the  diseases  which  prove  fatal  to  women 
in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breast,  attended 
with  redness,  hardness,  and  other  symptoms  of  suppurj 
tion,  the  safest  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
softened  with  oil  or  fresh  butter.  This  may  be  renew- 
ed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be  either  discussed  or 
brought  to  suppuration.  The  use  of  repellents,  in  this 
case,  is  very  dangerous  ; they  often  occasion  fevers,  and 
sometimes  cancers  ; whereas  a suppuration  is  seldom 
attended  with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  most  salutarj 
effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may  b 
anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a littli 
powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  sprinkled  on  them.  1 navi 
seen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples  have  a vtg 
good  effect.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obstinate,  ; 
cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  remove 

it.  I 

The  miliary  fever  is  a disease  incident  to  women  ii 
child-bed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  slid 
take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated  Hoffman  ofa 
serves,  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might  general 
ly  be  prevented,  if  they,  during  their  pregnancy,  were  re 
gular  in  their  diet,  used  moderate  exercise,  took  now  an 
then  a'  gentle  laxalive  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  < 
tartar ; not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  first  months,  and  ? 
void  all  sharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  i 
not  to  be  hastened  with  forcing  medicines,  wjiich  inflam 
the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  cotf 
motions.  Care  should  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that  tl 
natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  ; and  if  the  pulse  1 
quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or  some  other  cooling ■« 
dicines,  should  be  administered. 
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iHie  most  fatal  disorder  consequent  upon  delivery  is 
puerperal , or  child- bed  fever,  it  generally  makes  its 
tck  upon  the  second  or  third  day  after  delivery,  bome- 
es  indeed  it  comes  on  sponer,  and  at  other  times, 
ugh  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  before  the  fifth  or  sixth 
• • 

t begins,  like  most  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or  shiver- 
fit,  which  is  succeeded  by  restlessness,  pain  of  the 
id,  great  sickness  at  stomach,  and  bilious  vomiting. 
Le  pulse  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue  dry,  and  there 
n remarkable  depression  of  spirits  and  loss  of  strength, 
great  pain  is  usually  felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region 
; he  womb  ; a sudden  .change  in  the  quantity  or  quali- 
of  the  lochia  also  takes  place  ; and  the  patient  is  fre- 
- ntly  troubled  with  a tenesmus , or  constant  inclination 
ipro  to  stool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high  coloured, 
l ischarged  in  small  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain, 
te  belly  sometimes  swells  to  a considerable  bulk,  and 
comes  susceptible  of  pain  from  the  slightest  touch, 
nen  the  fever  has  continued  for  a few  days,  the  symp- 
ii8  of  inflammation  usually  subside,  and  the  disease  ac- 
rres  a more  putrid  form.  At  this  period,  if  not  sooner, 
lions  or  putrid  looseness,  of  an  obstinate  and  danger- 
nature,  comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  disease  through 
iits  future  progress. 

i here  is  not  any  disease  that  requires  to  be  treated  with 
re  skill  and  attention  than  this;  consequently^ the  best 
stance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible, 
women  of  plethoric  constitutions,  bleeding  will  gene- 
\y  be  proper  at  the  beginning  ; it  ought,  however,  to  be 
r_l  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unless  where 
signs  of  inflammation  rise  high  ; in  which  case  it  will 

o ... 

" be  necessary  to  apply  a blistering  plaister  to  the  region 
i he  womb. 

Turing  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  should  be 
d to  abate  its  violence,  and  shorten  its  duration.  For 
; purpose  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm  diluting' 
lors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine- 
ry ; warm  applications  to  the  extremities,  as  heated 
:ks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  ancJ 
h like,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage. 
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Emollient  clysters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken  wa- 
ter, ought  to  be  frequently  administered  through  tlie 
course  of  the  disease.  These  prove  beneficial  by  promot- 
ing a discharge  from  the  intestines,  and  also  by  acting  as 
a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent. 
Great  care,  however,  is  requisite  in  giving  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this 
time.  ,,  „ . 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  stomach,  a vo- 
npt  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increase  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  already  too  great,  it  will  be 
safer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  stead  a gentle  laxative, 
which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the, body,  and  to  procure  a 
free  discharge  of  the  bile  *. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  succeed 
best  in  this  disease  is  the  saline  draught.  This,  if  fre- 

O' 

quently  repeated,  will  often  put  a stop  to  the  vomiting, 
and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  violence  of  the  fever,  if 
it  runs  off  by  stool,  or  if  the  patient  be  restless,  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  some  syrup  of  poppies,  may  occa- 
sionally be  added. 

if  the  stools  should  prove  so  frequent  as  to  weaken  and 
exhaust  the  patient,  a starch  clyster,  with  thirty  or  forty 
drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  administered  as  occasion 
shall  require;  aiid_the  drink  may  be  rice-water,  in  every 
English  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  lias  been 
dissolved.  Should  those  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Co- 
lumboroot,  or  Some  other  strong  astringent. 

1 c c 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  disease  lias  been  long  pro- 
tracted, and  tiie  patient  is  greatly  spent  by  evacuations,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  support  her  wath  nourishing  diet  and 
generous  cordials. 

It  was  observed  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
some  time,  ofren  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  case  the 
Peruvian  bark  must  be  given,  either  by  itself,  or  joined 
w ith  cordials,  as  circumstances  may  require.  As  the  bark 

* Midwives  ought  lo  be  very  cautious  in  administering  vomits  or  purge* 
to  women  in  child  bed.  i have  known  a woman,  who  w as  recovering  ex- 
tremely well,  thrown  into  .he  most  imminent  danger,  by  a strong  purge 
winch-  w as  given  her  by' an  officious  midwife. 
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substance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in  ele- 
ction or  infusion  mixed  with  the  tincture  of  roses,  or 
ier  gentle  astringents;  or,  a scruple  of  the.  extract  of 
k with  half  an  ounce  of  spirituous  cinnamon-water, 
o ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  laudanum’ 

> be  made  into  a,  draught,  and  given  every  second, 
td,  01  fouith  hour,  as  shall  be  found  necessary, 
ffhen  the  stomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourish- 
nt,  the  patient  may  be  supported  for  some  time  by 
sters  of  beef- tea,  or  chicken- water. 

II o avoid  tins  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  oimht 
be  kept  perfectly  easy;  her  food,  should  be  light  mid 
pie,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool,  and  properly  ventilat- 
ihere  is  not  any  tiling  more  hurtful  to  a woman  in 
n situation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not 
lave  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rise  too  soon 
n bed,  after  delivery;  catching  cold  is  also  to  be 

:ided  ; and  a proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  ciean- 
•ss.  / 

o prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breasts  ouoht  to  be 
fnently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the 
[jjt  ot  a they  should,  upon  its  first  appearance, 

drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid,  and 
being  absorbed  in  this  state.  Costiveness  is  likewise 
be  avoided.  This  will  be  best  effected  by  the  use  of 
til  clysters  and  a laxative  diet. 

Ce  snail  conclude  our  observations  on  child-bed  wo- 
by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things,  to 
[;afe  ot  co  , ;1>oor  women,  whose  circumstances  oblige 
m to  quit  their  bed  too  soon,  often  contract  diseases 
p cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor 
I.  lot  oetter  taken  care  of  in  tins  situation, 
ut  ,iie  better  sort  of  women  run  the  greatest  hazard 

r-  100  lnudl  *\eat*  riley  are  generally  kept  in  a sort 
dgmo  .or  the  first  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  dressed 

| to  see  company.  file  danger  of  this  conduct  must 
ovious  to  every  one. 

|l>e  superstitious  custom  of  obliging  women  to  keen 
thou  Sc  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewise  a very  com- 
fause  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damn 
most  ot  tiiein  cultl  i consequently  they  are  the  very 
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worst  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to  make  her  firs 
visit,  after  having  been  .confined  in  a warm  room  for < 
month. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 


Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  amonj 
the  diseases  of  females,  as  few  married  women  who  hav 
not  children  enjoy  a good  state  of  health,  it  may  pro 
peed  from  various  causes,  as  high  living,  grief,  ldaxatioi 
&c.  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  obstruction  or  irregula 
rity  of  the  menstrual  flux. 

it  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humour 
and  prevents  fecundity.  We  seldom  And  a barren  w< 
man  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is  moi 
common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  Ihe  inhabitanj 
of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion  to  theii  pove 
ty  j and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  adduce  many  11 
stances  of  women,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entire! 
upon  a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  an 
brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had  any  betor 
Would  the  rich  use  the  same  sort  of  food  and  exercise? 
the  better  sort  of  peasants,  they  would  seldom  have  can 
to  envy  their  poor  vassals  and  dependants  the  blessing 
a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pme  in  so 
row  for  the  want  of  even  a single  heir  to  their  extensr 

domains.  ' . .1 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiate*  tl 

humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the  solids 
a state  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation,  lo  remo 
this,  we  would  recommend  the  following  course : hr 
sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air;  secondly,  a diet  const 
inff  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables*;  thirdly,  the  use 
astringent  medicines,  as  steel,  all u in,  di agon  s 9® 


* Dr  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  often er  the  hu  t of J 
male  than  of  the  female,  and  strongly  recommends  a muk  a"d  vcSe 

i r ii  „„  . Primer,  that  his  inend,  ur  > 


male  than  oi  tne  reman-,  auu  iV-  . , . r • . . „v 

diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  j adding,  that  his  friend,  Dr  .ay 
whom  he  calls  the  Milk  doctor  of  Croydon,  had  brought  sundry 
families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  continued  son  e ' ears  ai 
riage  without  progeny,  to  have  several  fine  children,  by  keeping 
; rents,  for  a considerable  time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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ir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian 
c,  &c.  ; and  lastly,  above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

•arrenness  is  often  the  consequence  of  grief,  sudden 
•>  anxiety,  or  any  ot  the  passions  which  tend  to  ob- 
xt  the  menstrual  flux.  When  barrenness  is  suspected 
loceed  from  affections  of  the  mind,  the  person  ought 
1 e kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible  ; ail  disagree- 
objects  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to 
i se  and  entertain  the  fancy. 
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DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

/jT  ISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  state  of 
ii-  infancy  ! He  comes  into  the  world  more  helpless 
i any  othei  animal,  and  stands  much  longer  in  need  of 
(protection  and  care  of  his  parents;  but,  alas!  this  care 
•>t  always  bestowed  upon  him  ; and  when  it  is,  he  oh 
>suffeis  as  much  from  improper  management  as  he 
ild  have  done  from  neglect.  Hence  the  officious  care 
urents,  nuises,  and  mid  wives,  becomes  one  of  the  most 
iful  sources  of  the  disorders  of  infants*, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  person,  that  the 
diseases  of  infants  arise  chiefly  from  their  bowels, 
is  this  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  are  in 
i nnei  poisoned  with  indigestible  drugs  and  improper 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  Every  thin?' 
tne  stomach  cannot  digest  may  be  considered  as  a 


the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  shall  adduce 
s ance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturing  infants  by  squeezing 
; breasts,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call  it.  Though  a small  quar! 
it  moisture  is  generally  found  in  the  breasts  of  infants,  yet,  as  they 
. r am  y not  intended  to  give  suck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off 
' ^ seen  this  cruel  operation  bring  on  hardness,  inflammation,  and  sup* 

r°J  ° / eTT^eaStS7  ^Ut  never  knew  any  ill  consequences  from  its  be- 
fitted. When  the  breasts  are  hard,  the  only  application  that  we 
reco^  d p0UltiCCf  or  a little  0f  the  diachylon  plaister,  spread 

each  ff  sofi'eather>  size  of  half  a 'crown,  and  applied 

1 bb  c*  1 hese  may  be  suffered  to  continue  till  the  hardr 

• vdrSo 


mesa 
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poison  ; and,  unless  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by 
stool,  it  must  occasion  sickness,  gripes,  spasmodic  affec- 
tions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call  inward 
lits,  and  at  last  convulsions  and  death. 

As  these  symptoms  evidently  arise  from  somewhat  thai 
irritates  the  intestines,  doubtless  the  proper  method  o' 
cure  must  be  to  expel  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  mosi 
safe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is  by  gentle  va 
mits.  Five  or  six  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanhi 
may  be  mixed  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vvatci,  and  sweet 
ened  with  a little  sugar.  A tea-spoonful  of  this  may  b 
given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  ope 
rates;  or,  what  will  more  certainly  answer  the  purpose, 
errain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dissolved  in  three  ounces  c 
water,  sweetened  with  a little  syrup,  and  given  as  above 
Those  who  are  unwilling  to  use  the  emetic  taitar,  ma 
oive  six  or  seven  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a tec 
spoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel.  Small  doses  of  the  ipf 
cacuanha  wine  wall  be  found  more  gentle  than  any  or  th 

above,  and  ought  to  be  prefened. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach,  bi 
will  generally  likewise  open  the  body.  Should  this,  hov 
ever,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be  costive,  some  gent 
puro-e  will  be  necessary  : for  this  purpose,  some  manr 
and*3 pulp  of  cassia  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  vvate 
and  given  in  small  quantities  till  it  operates;  01,  wb 
will  answer  rather  better,  a few  grams  of  magnesia  all 
may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  tl 
child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  desired  effect, 
these  medicines  be  properly  administered,  and  the  chi.c 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand  0 
fore  the  fire,  they  will  seldom  fail  to  relieve  those  affect, u 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  from  which  inlants  suffer 

m These  general  directions  include  most  of  what  can 
done  for  relieving  the  internal  disorders  of  miant.-,  1 
will  likewise  go  a considerable  way  in  alleviating  the 
which  appear  externally,  as  the  rush,  gum,  o\  Je  ,u  , 
These,  as  was  formerly  observed,  are  pimcipall) 
to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  consequently  will  be 
fectually  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed, 
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ions  of  one  kind  or  other  constitute  a principal  part  of 
e medicine  of  infants,  and  will  seldom,  if  administered 
th  prudence,  in  any  of  their  diseases,  fail  to  give  re- 
:f. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are  fill- 
with  a blackish-coloured  matter,  of  the  consistence  of 
rup,  commonly  called  the  meconium.  This  is  generally 
Isssed  soon  alter  the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of  Nature  ; 
which  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind 
medicine.  * But  if  i t should  be  retained,  or  not  sufficient- 
carried  off,  a little  manna  or  magnesia  alba  may  be  giv- 
.,  as  mentioned  above  ; or,  if  these  should  not  be  at  hand, 
common  spoonful  of  whey,  sweetened  with  a little  honey, 
raw  sugar,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  most  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium  is 
ce  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  first  of  a purgative 
uality.  Were  children  allowed  to  suck  as  soon  as  they 
evv  any  inclination  for  the  breast,  they  would  seldom  have 
icasion  for  medicines  to  discharge  the  meconium ; but  even 
iiiere  this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs 
syrup,  oils,  and  other  indigestible  stuff,  crammed  clown 
eeir  throats. 

OF  THE  APHTHvE  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitish  ulcers  affecting  the  whole 
Tide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  stomach  of  infants, 
hmetimes  they  reach  through  the  whole  intestinal  canal  ; 

which  case  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an 
ltd  to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in  num- 
;.r,  soft,  superficial,  and  fall  easily  off,  they  are  not  dan- 
'■  rous  ; but  if  opaque,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick,  or  ruh- 
i ng  together,  they  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

■ It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their  origin 
acid  humours  ; we  have  reason  however  to  believe, 
ley  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen 
th  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare  thino-  to  find 

SO 
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a child  who  is  not  dosed  with  wine,  punch,  cinnamon- 
waters,  or  some  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors,  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known  that  these  will  oc- 
casion inflammatory  disorders  even  in  adults  ; is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  they  should  heat  and  inflame  the  tender 
bodies  of  infants,  and  set,  as  it  were,  the  whole  constitu- 
tion on  a blaze  ? 

The  most  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are  vomits, 
such  as  have  been  already  recommended,  and  gentle  lax- 
atives. Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and  halt  a drachm  of  mag- 
nesia alba  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided  into  six 
doses,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  tour 
or  five  hours  till  they  operate.  These  powders  may  either 
be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  syrup  of 
pale  roses,  and  may  be  repeated  as- often  as  is  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in  this  case  to 
administer  calomel  ; but  as  that  medicine  sometimes  oc- 
casions gripes,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  to  infants  with 
caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the 
mouth  and  throat  in  this  disease  ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  ap- 
ply these  in  very  young  infants  ; we  would  therefore  re- 
commend it  to  the  nurse  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  frequent- 
ly with  a little,  borax  and  honey  ; or  with  the  following 
mixture  : Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm, 
burnt  alum  half  a drachm,  rose-water  two  drachms  ; mix 
them  together.  A very  proper  application  in  this  case, 
is  a solution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight 
ounces  of  barley-water.  These  may  be  applied  with  the 
finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  soft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
probe. 


OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  most  part  of  an  aces- 
cent nature,  it  readily  turns  sour  upon  the  stomach,  es- 
pecially if  the  body  be  any  wmy  disordered.  Hence  most 
diseases  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident  signs 
of  acidity,  as  green  stools,  gripes,  &c.  J hese  appeal an- 
ccs  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that  all  the  diseases  ot 
children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  sto- 
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lach  and,  bowels ; but  whoever  considers  the  matter  at- 
tentively, will  li n cl  that  these  symptoms  of  acidity  are  of- 
jner  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  their  diseases. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children 
I'loiild  be  acescent ; and  unless  the  body  be  disordered,  or 
lie  digestion  hurt,  from  some  other  cause,  we  will  ven- 
ire to  say,  that  the  acescent  quality  of  their  food  is  sel- 
>m  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often  a 
mptom  of  disorders  in  children,  and,  as  it  is  sometimes  a 

oublesome  one,  we  shall  point  out  the  method  of  reliev- 
-g  it. 

When  green  stools,  gripes,  purgings,  sour  smells,  &c. 
mw  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acicr,  the  child  should 
1 ve  a httle  small  broth,  with  light  white  bread  in  it  : and 
ould  have  sufficient  exercise  in  order  to  promote  the  di- 
ction. It  has  been  customary  in  this  case  to  give  the 
.ail  julep,  chalk,  crabs’  eyes,  and  other  testaceous  powders, 
nese,  indeed,  by  their  absorbent  quality,  may  correct  the 
i dity  ; but  they  are  attended  with  this  inconvenience, 
ut  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occasion  cos- 
eness,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For 
-s  reason  they  should  never  be  given  unless  mixed  with 
rrgative  medicines  ; as  rhubarb,  manna,  or  such  like, 
iihe  best  medicine  which' we  know,  in  all  cases  of  aci- 
■y,  is  that  fine  insipid  powder  called  magnesia  alba . It 
itges,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  the  acidity  ; by  which 
cans  it  not  only  removes  the  disease,  but  carries  off  its 
use.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a rnix- 
w,  as  recommended  in  the  Appendix*. 
bVhen  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not 
first  to  be  dosed  with  brandy,  spiceries,  and  other  hot 
Mgs,  but  should  have  its  body  opened  with  an  emollient 
ster,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above  ; and  at  the 
ie  time  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with 
l 'arm  hand  before  the  fire.  1 have  seldom  seen  this  fail 
i 'ase  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  should  happen,  how- 

t0,KS?iCCeCd’,  a llttle  brand?  0r  ^spirits  may 
f.nixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a 

spoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till  the  infant  be  easier,  - 


Sec  Appendix,  Laxative  absorbent  Mixtufe,. 
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Sometimes  a 
pose  very  w e 


little  peppermint-water  will  answer  this  pur- 


GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublesome  to  children.  They  happen 
chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  under  the 
arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that  are  moisten- 
ed by  the  sweet  or  urine. 

As  these  complaints  are,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanliness,  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
them  are,  to  wash  the  parts  frequently  with  cold  water,  to 
change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child 
in  all  respects  thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient, the  excoriated  parts  may  be  sprinkled  with  absor- 
bent or  drying  powders  ; as  burnt  hartshorn,  tutty,  chalk, 
crab’s  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts  af- 
fected are  very  sore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulceration,  it  will 
be  proper  to  add  a little  sugar  of  lead  to  the  powders  ; or 
to  anoint  the  place  with  the  camphorated  ointment.  If 
the  parts  be  washed  with  spring  water,  in  which  a little 
white  vitriol  has  been  dissolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them 
very  powerfully.  One  of  the  best  applications  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  to  dissolve  some  fuller’s  earth  in  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hot  water  ; and  after  it  has  stood  till  it  is  cold,  tc 
rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a-day. 

/ • # 4 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 


The  nostrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a gros1 
mucus , which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and  likewise 
renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  suck  or  swallow. 

Some  in  this  case  order,  after  a suitable  purge,  two  o 
three  grains  of  white  vitriol  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  o 
marjoram- water,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and  the! 
to  the  nostrils  with  a linen  rag.  Wedelius  says,  If  tw- 
o-rains of  white  vitriol,  and  the  same  quantity  of  elaterhm 
be  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram- vvater,  and  ap 
piled  to  the  nose,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  awa; 

the  mucus  without  sneezing.  J 

In  obstinate  cases  these  medicines  may  be  tried  ; bu 
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ave  never  found  any  thing  necessary*  besides  rdbbino* 

• nose  at  bed-time  with  a litdc sweet  oil,  or  fresh  butter! 

is  resolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the  breathing;  more 
ia  * 


OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  state  of  children,  and  the  great  sen- 
ility of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loosenes  may  be  in- 
ced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
intestines.  Hence  these  disorders  are  much  more  com- 
n in  childhood  than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of 
..  They  are  seldom  however  dangerous,  and  oumht 
\rev  to  be  considered  as  diseases,  unless  when  they  are 
dent,  or  continue  so  long  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of 
1 patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over- quantity  of  food  ; 
food  that  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  irritate  the  nerves  of 
stomach  too  much  ; or  by  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
ng  so  much  increased  as  to  render  them  unable  to  bear 
stimulus  of  even  the  mildest  element. 

When  vomiting  is  occasioned  by  too  much  food,  it 
t0  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
; insing  the  stomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
r grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak 'solution  of  emetic 
ttar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is  owing  to  food 
ain  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to°be  chan- 

ll,  and  aliment  of  a milder  nature  substituted  in  its 
aid. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increased  decree  of 
-sibihty,  01  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the 
: nau),  such  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to  brace  and 
ungthen^  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  sensibility,  must 

• used.  The  first  of  these  intentions  may  be  answered  by 

1 ,ght  1 fusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of 
title  rhubarb  and  oralVge-peel ; and  the  second  by  the 
ne  draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 

• y be  occasionally  added.. 

Some  nurses  remove  this  complaint  by  sucking  the  child’s  nose.  This 

\ -l0  nr/  c,lcan7  0Perat!on  ;.but  when  have  the  resolution 
0 it,  1 am  tar  irom  discouraging  the  practice. 
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In  obstinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  medicinei 
may  be  assisted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made  with  wine 
applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; or  the  use  of  tin 
^tomach-plaister,  with  the  addition  of  a little  Theriaca. 

OF  A LOOSENESS.  1 

/ m 

A looseness  may  generally  be  reckoned  salutary  wher 
the  stools  are  sour,  slimy,  green,  or  curdled.  it  i: 
not  the  discharge,  but  the  production  of  such  fctools,  wfhicl 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the  purging  is  thir 
and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  suddenly 
as  it  often  proves  critical,  especially  when  the  ciul( 
has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  skin  has  disap 
peared.  .Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this  kind  succeed 
a humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  case  it  maj 
also  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantity  o 
watery  humours,  which  would  otherwise  tend  ■ relax  th 
habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  or  a looseness  is  t< 
evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  customary  to  give  th 
patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  afterward 
to  exhibit  small  and  frequent  doses  of  rhubarb  ; interposing 
absorbent  medicines,  to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  ha 
mours.  The  best  purge,  however,  in  this  case,  is  mctgnesi 
alba.  It  is  at  the  same  time  absorbent  and  laxative,  am 
operates  without  exciting  gripes.  , 

The  antimomai  wine,  which  acts  both  as  an  emetic  am 
purge,  is  also  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  By  Lei nj 
diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned  to  the  wcakes 
constitution  ; and  not  being  ^disagreeable  to  the^  palate 
it  may  be  repealed  as  often  as  occasion  rcquiies.  Even  ofl 
dose  will  frequently  mitigate  the  disease,  and  pave  the  waj 
for  the  use  of  absorbents.  If,  however,  the  patient* 
strength  will  permit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  repeats 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  till  the  stools  begin  to  assume' 
more  natural  appearance  ; afterwards  a louger  space  ma] 
be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  doses.  \\  hen  lti 
necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dose  oug 
always  to  be  a little  increased,  as  its  efficacy  is  general; 
diminished  by  use. 
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me  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a looseness,  fly 
Hiiatejy  to  the  use  of  absorbent  medicines  and  astrin- 
If  these  be  administered  before  the  offending  hu- 
•s  are  discharged,  though  the  disease  tnay  appear  to 
litigated  for  a little  time,  it  soon  afterwards  breaks 
with  greater  violence,  and  often  proves  fatal.  After 
■r  evacuations,  however,  these  medicines  may  be  ad- 
tered  with  considerable  advantage. 

mid  any  gripings  or  restlessness  remain  after  the 
ach  and  bowels  have  been  cleansed,  a tea-spoonful  of 
/rup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  simple  cinna- 
vvvatei,  t nee  01  foui  times  a-day,  till  these  symptoms 
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ii.dben,  while  on  the  breast,  are  seldom  free  from 
ions  of  one  kind  or  other.  These,  however,  are  not 
.dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  dried  up  but  with 
.eatest  caution.  They  tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  in- 
rom  hurtful  humours,  which,  if  retained,  might  nro- 
atal  disorders.  1 

eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  impro- 
xl  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  If  a child  be  stuffed 
tours  with  food  that  its  stomach  is  not  able  to  di- 
me 1 food,  not  being  properly  assimilated,  instead 
inslnng  the  body,  fills  it  with  gross  humours.  These 
itueT  break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
am  in  the  body,  and  occasion  fevers  and  other  in- 
ic.isorders!  I hat  neglect  of  cleanliness  is  a very  o-e- 
■ause  of  eruptive  disorders,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
ihe  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who  despise 
-ness,  are  almost  constantly  found  to  swarm  with 

, and  are  generally  covered  with  the  scab,  itch,  and 
ruptions. 

in  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food,  or  want 
Unless,  a proper  attention  to  these  alone  will  general- 
uflicient  to  remove  them.  If  this  should  not  be  the 
.mine  drying  medicine  will  be  necessary.  When 
. c applied,  the  body  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
pen,  and  cold  is  carefully  to  be'  avoided.  We 
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know  no  medicine  that  is  more  safe  for  drying  up  cutane. 
ous  eruptions  than  sulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  used, 

a unl nVinr  mav  lx*  mixed  With  irevli 


uuaciiu|juwnu  - i ■>  i • i • i r ■ 

A little  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  may  be  mixed  with  rredi 
butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affected  frequently 


touched  with  it.  • . m 

The  most  obstinate  of  all  the  eruptions  moment  U 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis , or  scabbed  head,  and  eiiil 
blains.  'Hie  scabbed  liead- is  often  exceeding  difficult  ft 
cure,  and  sometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves  worse  thai 
the  disease.  1 have  frequently  known  children  seizei 
with  internal  disorders,  of  which  they  died  soon  afti 
their  scabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  < 
drying  medicines*.  The  cure  ought  always  first  to  be  ai 
tempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting  ofi  tl: 
hair,  combing  and  brushing  away  the  scabs,  &c.  It  tg 
is  not  sufficient,  let  the  head  be  shaved  once  a wed 
washed  daily  with  soap  suds,  and  gently  anointed  \vij 
liniment  made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  pi < cipitat 
in  fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  it  there  be  proi 
flesh,  it  should  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitra 
sprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  M lnle  these  thj 
•ire  doing,  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  a iegol 
lio-ht  diet,  the  body  should  be  kept  gently  - open;  J 
cold,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  be  avouleu. 
vent  any  bad  consequences  from  stopping  this  dnenad 
it  will  be  proper,  especially  in  children  ot  a '■ 

to  make  an  issue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  | 


* J 

* X some  time  ago  saw  a very  striking  instance  of,  ike  p-oer  0 j 
sntuti  “drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlmess  and  wholesOT| 
nX  Foundling  Hospital  at  Ackworth,  where  the  children  were  J 
voSly  afflicted  with  scabbed  heads,  and  other  cutaneous  disorder,  j 
ino idrv  it  was  found,  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  U* 
pnety'or  soundness  of  tlieir  provisions,  and  that  cleanlmess  ''.  as  tm,. 
Zrcld-  accordingly  it  was  advised  that  they  should  have  more  " 
Sod"  nd b“gkeypt  thoroughly  clean.  This  adv.ee, >= 
fill  owed.  It  was  too  troublesome  to  the  servants,  superint  ‘ TJ 
q'he  business  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  *,  which  wasaccorcmu 
i but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  house.  Fevers  and  oil 

ter’nal  disorders  immediately  appeared,  and  ^ 'c\ 

which  proved  so  infectious,  that  it  carried  off  a g . - 1 

andtread  over  a considerable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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n till  the  patient  becomes  more  strong,  and  the  consti- 
on  be  somewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather, 
y are  generally  occasioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  being 
;t  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  suddenly  heated.- — - 
ten  children  are  cold,  instead  of  taking  exercise  to  warm 

. . o 

nseives  gradually,  they  run  to  the  file.  This  occasions 
udden  rarefaction  of  the  humours,  and  an  infarction  of 
^vessels  ; which  being  often  repeated,  the  vessels  are  at 
over-distended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 
o prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  sudden  heat  must  be 
ally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red  and 
111,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have  the  af- 
ced  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  mustard  and  brandy, 
comething  of  a warming  nature.  They  ought  likewise 
e covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some 
!!y  warm  ashes  between  cloths  to  the  swelled  parts, 
tell  frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a 
, it  must  be  dressed  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment 
nitty,  the  plaster  of  cents,  or  some  other  drying  oint- 
t.  These  sores  are  indeed  troublesome,  but  seldom 
gerous.  They  generally  heal  as  soon  as  the  warm  wea~ 
sets  in. 

OF  THE  CROUP 

hildeen  are  often  seized  very  suddenly  with  this 
ase,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.— 
known  by  various  nam^s  in  different  parts  of  Britain, 
tthe  east  coast  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  croup.  On 
'west  they  call  it  the  chock,  or  stuffing;  In  some  parts 
England,  where  1 have  observed  it,  the  good  women 
it  the  rising  of  the  lights . It  seems  to  be  a species  of 
na,  attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
ptoms. 

i his  disease  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  seasons. 
;.most  common  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  in  low  marshy’ 
^ tries.  Children  of  a gross  and  lax  habit  are  most’ 
le  to  it.  I have  sometimes  known  it  hereditary.  It 
orally  attacks  children  in  the  night,  after  having  been 
:h  exposed  to  damp  cold  easterly  winds  through  Ui* 
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d.ty.  Damp  houses,  wet. feet*  thin  shoes,  wet  clothes,  or 
any  thing  that  obstructs  the  perspiration,  may  occasion  tk* 
croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulse,  quick  and  labo- 
rious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar  kind 
of  croaking  noise,  that  may  be  heard  at  a considerable 
distance  The  voice  is  sharp  and  shrill,  and  the  face  ig 
generally  much  flushed,  though  sometimes  it  is  of  a livid 
colour. 

W hen  a child  is  seized  with  the  above  symptoms,  hi* 
feet  should  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water.  He  ought 
likewise  to  be  bled  *,  and  to  have  a laxative  clyster  admi* 
nistered  as  soon  as  possible.  He  should  be  made  to  breathi 
over  the  steams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  ; or  an  emoi 
lient  decoction,  and  emollient  cataplasms  or  fomentation* 
may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  .the  symptoms  do  not 
abate,  a blistering  plaster  must  be  applied  round  the  neck 
or  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  child  may  take  frequent- 
ly a table-spoonful  of  the  following  julep  - Take  penny- 
royal water  three  ounces,  syrup  of  althea  and  balsamic 
syrup,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

As  a feet  i da  is  found  to  have  a good  effect  in  this  case.— 
It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyster,  and  taken  by  the 
mouth.  Two  drachms  of  asafeetida  may  be  dissolved  ia 
one  ounce  of  Mindererus’  spirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny- 
royal water.  A table-spoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be 
given  every  hour,  or  ottener,  if  the  patient>s  stomach  be 
able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot *be  brought  to  taka 
this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  asafeetida  may  be  dis- 
solved’in  a common  clyster,  and  administered  every  six  OJ 
eight  hours,  till  the  violenee  of  the  disease  abates 

* In  this  disease  bleeding  is  not  always  proper  } but  in  very-  full  habil 

it  must  certainly  be  of  use..  _ 

-j-  1 was  la  ely  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr  'William  TumbuiP| 
London,  a physician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from  his  forme 
situation  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  had  many  opportunity 
of  observing  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  this  dangerous  disease, 
-am  sorry  the  letter  esme  too  late  to  be  inserted  at  length  ; but  as  t» 
Doctor’s  sentiments  differ  very  little  from  my  own,  this  ^misfortune-  \ 
the  less  to  be  regretted.  The  Doctor  indeed  observes,  that  he  nerei 
found  blistering  of  any  service  } but  recommends  cataplasms  of  ganic 
camphor,  mid  Venice  tj pack,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  sole 
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'o  prevent  a return  of  the  disorder,  all  those  things, 
ch  occasion  it  must  be  carefully  avoided  ; as  wet  feet, 
I,  damp,  easterly  winds,  & c.  • Children  who  have 
frequent  returns  of  this  disease,  or  whose  constitutions 
a to  dispose  them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  pro- 
y regulated  ; all  food  that  is  viscid  or  hard  of  diges- 
and  all  crude,  raw,  trashy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided. — - 
>y  0llght  likewise  to  have  a drain  constantly  kept  open 
>ine  part  ot  their  body,  by  means  of  a seton  or  issue, 
ve  sometimes  known  a Burgundy-pitch  plaster,  worn 
inually  between  the  shoulders  dor  several  years,  have 

ry  happy  effect  in  preventing  the  return  of  tills  dread- 
disorder. 

* 

OF  TEETHING. 

fR  Arruthnot  observes,  that  above  a tenth  part  of  in- 
' die  in  teething,  by  symptoms  proceeding  from  the  irri- 
n of  tke  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws,  occasioning 
immations,  fevers,  convulsions,  gangrenes,  &c.  These 
atoms  are  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  great  deli- 
and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  at  this 
ot  life,  which  is  too  often  increased  by  an  effeminate 
nation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  children  who  are 
:at.ely  brought  up,  always  suffer  most  in  teething  and 
tall  by  convulsive  disorders. 

)>out  the  sixth  or  seven tii  month  the  teeth  generally 
“ t0  make  tkeir  appearance  ; first,  the  incisores,  or  fore- 
; next,  the  camni,  01;  dog-teeth  ; and  lastly,  the >- 
or  grinders.  About  the  seventh  year,  there  comes  a 
|set ; and  about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner  orinders 
11  dentes  sapiential,  the  teeth  of  wisdom. 

ddren,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  slaver 


fee,.  He  likewise  recommends  boluses  of  camphor,  castor,  valerian 
itt  ot  hartshorn,  and  musk,  adapted  to  the  age,  strength,  &c.  of  the 
•,  a- ter  which  he  advises  two  spoonfuls  of  the  following  decoction  • 

b f rhCt,and  d!st!llcd  ***«  each  an  ounce,  lmoplvate, 

■ , be  it  up  the  ingredients  together,  gradually  mixine  the  water  and 
th.ee  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  simmered  over  a ueii  ;4 

-a  afterwards  strained  for  use.  g 
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much,  and  have  generally  a looseness.  When  the  teeth, 
ing  is  difficult,  especially  when  the  dog-teeth  begin  to 
make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  startings 
in  his  sleep,  tumours  of  ihe  gums,  watchings,  gripes; 
green  stools,  the  thrush,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  con- 
vulsions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  same  treatment  a« 
an  inflammatory  disease.  If  the  body  be  bound,  it  must 
be  opened  cither  by  emollient  clysters  or  gentle  purgative^ 
as  manna,  magnesia  alba , rhubarb,  senna,  or  the  like.  Ha 
food  should  be  light,  and  in  small  quantity  ; the  drink 
plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infusions  of  balm,  of 
of  the  lime-tree  flowers  ;•  to  which  about  a third  or  foum 
part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  necessary  ; bfjj 
this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be  sparing* 
performed"  it  is  an  evacuation  which  they  bear  the  worn 
of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  sweating,  agree  much 
better”  with  them,  and  are  generally  more  beneficial.— 
Harris,  however,  observes,  that,  when  an  inflam matior 
appears,  the  physician  will  labour  in  vain,  it  the  cure  b( 
not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear.  il  tin 
child  be  seized  with  convulsion  fits,  a blistering-p!a« 
may  be  applied  between  the  shoulders,  or  one  behind  eac 

ear.  . 

Sydenham  says,  that  in  fevers  occasioned  by  teething 
he  never  found  any  remedy  so  effectual  as  two,  three,  o 
four  drops  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  a spoonful  of  simpl 
water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four  hours 
The  number  of  doses  may  be  four,  five,  or  six. 
often  prescribed  this  medicine  with  success,  but 
found  a larger  dose  necessary.  It  may  be  given  from  fh 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,'  according  to  the  age  of  n 
child,,  and,  when  costiveness  does  not  forbid  it,  three  ( 
four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dose. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are  ca 
ting  their  teeth,  to  put  a small  Burgundy  pitch  plaster  I* 
tween  their  shoulders.  This  generally  eases  the  ticifl^ 
cou.'rh  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by  no  means  an  u? 
Iess°appli cation.  When  the  teeth  are  cut : with  c.ifhcult; 
it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  ot  tecthin; 
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nay  be  enlarged  as  occasion  requires,  and  ought  to  be 
;vved  at  least  once  a fortnight. 

several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing  the 
ns,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.  ; but  from  these  much  is 
to  be  expected.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  us-1' 
we  would  recommend  a little  fine  honey,  which  may 
ubbed  on  with  the  finger  three  or  four  times  a-day.— ~ 
Idren  are  generally  at  this  time  disposed  to^chew  what- 
• they  get  into  their  hands.  For  this  reason  they  ought 
nr  to  be  without’ somewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to  the 
us  tire  of  their  gums,  as  a crust  of  bread,  a wax-candle, 
t of  liquorice-root,  o*  such  like. 

Vf  ith  regard  to  the  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  seldom 
•wn  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obstinate  cases,  how- 
r;  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the 
ver-naii,  the  edge  of  a six-penny  piece  that  is  worn  thin, 
ny  sharp  body  which  can  be  with  safety  introduced  in- 
Ihe  mouth  ; but  the  lancet,  in  a skilful  hand,  is  certain-: 
he  most  proper. 

in  order  to  render  the  teething  less  difficult,  parents 
ht  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light  and 
olesome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  sufficient 
ircise  without  doors,  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were 
:?e  things  duly  regarded,  they  would  have  a much  bel- 
( effect  than  teething  necklaces,  or  other  nonsensical  a mu- 
worn  for  that  purpose. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

i » 

f*His  disease  generally  attacks  children  between  the  age 
nine  months  and. two  years.  It  appeared  first  in  Eng- 
.1  about  the  time  when  manufactures  began  to  flourish, 

! still  prevails  most  in  towns  where  the  inhabitants  fol- 
sedentary  employments,  by  which  means  they  neglect 
ler  to  take  proper  exercise  themselves,  or  to  give  it  to 
ir  children. 

JAUSES. — -One  cause  of  the  rickets  is  diseased  pa- 
ts. Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  «x- 
ise,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be 
>ected  to  bring  forth  strong  and  healthy  children,  or 
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to  be  able  to  nurse  them,  after  they  are  brought  forth.—  ! 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  children  of  such  women  f 
generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  scrophula,  consumptions,! 
or  such  like  diseases.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the f 
decline  of  life,  who  are  subject  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or 
other  chronic  diseases,  or  who  have  been  often  affected! 


with  the  venereal  disease  in  their  youth,  are  likewise  very 
liable  to  the  rickets. 


Any  disorder  that  weakens  the  constitution,  or  relaxes^ 
the  habit  of  children,  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  teething, S 
the  hooping-cough,  &c.  disposes  them  to  this  disease.  It3 
may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that! 
is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  so  viscid  that  the  stomach! 
cannot  digest  it. 

Bad  nursing  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  disease.  Whenj 
the  nurse  is  either  diseased,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk  toj 
nourish  the  child , it  cannot  thrive.  But  children  suffer^ 
oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurses  than  want  of  food.  AM 
lowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  sit  too  much,  or  not  keeping  it] 
thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  .most  pernicious  ef-j 
fects. 


The  want  of  free  air  is  likewise  very  hurtful  to  children] 


in  this  respect.  When  a nurse  lives  in  a close  small  house 
where  t lie  air  is  damp  and  confined,  and  is  too  indolent] 
to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly i 
escape  this  disease.  A healthy  child  should  always  be  ioj 
motion,  unless  when  asleep  ; if  it  be  suffered  to  lie,  or  sit/ 
instead  of  being  tossed  and  c|andled  about  it  will  not  thrive.! 

SYMPTOMS. — At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  thej 
childY  flesh  grows  soft  and  flabby  ; its  strength  is  dimi- 
jnished  ; it  loses  its  wonted  cheerfulness,  looks  more  grave 


and  composed  titan  is  natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  chuse 
to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  parts  ; the  face  appears  full,  and  the 
complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  af-1 
fected,  especially  in  the  more  soft  and  spungy  parts.  Hence! 
the  wrists  and  ancles  become  thicker  than  usual  ; the 
spine  or  back- bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  >hape  ; the  breast  is 
likewise  often  defoimed  ; and  the  bones  of  ihe  arms  and  leg*' 
grow  crooked.  Ail  these  s)  mptouis  v ary  accUldmg  to  the  yi- 
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nee  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  is  generally  quick,  but 
ble  ; the  appetite  and  digestion  for  the  most  part  bad  ; 
; teeth  come  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they  of  tea 
; and  fall  out  afterwards.  Hi  eke  tty  children  generally 
re  great  acuteness  of  mind,  and  an  understanding  above 
*ir  year*.  Whether  tins  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in 
• company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or 'to  the  p re- 
nal ural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 
HEG1MEN. — As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with 
dent  signs  of  weakness  and  relaxation,  our  chief  aim 
the  cure  must  be  to  biacc  and  strengthen  the  solids, 
:il  to  promote  digestion  and  the  due  preparation  of  the 
,ids.  These  important  ends  will  be  best  answered  by 
olesome  nourishing  diet,  suited  to  the  age  and  strength 
die  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  sufficient  exercise.  If  the 
Id  has  a bad  nurse,  who  either  neglects  her  duty,  or 
•:s  not  understand  it,  she  should  be  changed,  if  the 
?on  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  ; and 
ten  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool  ; as 
.■eating  is  apt  to  weaken  it,  and  too  great  a degree  ol  colei 
the  same  effect.  The  limbs  should  be  rubbed  frequent- 
width  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as 
-si  ble. 

Phe  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourishing,  as  good  bread, 
-led  ffesn,  &c,  Biscuit  is  generally  reckoned  the  best 
tad  ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roasted 
.n i need,  are  the  most  projrer  flesh.  If  the  child  be  too 
ng  for  flesh  meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl- 
ley  boiled  with  raisins,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
'e  4111(1  spice-  11  is  drink  may  be  good  claret,  mixed 
h an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Those  who  cannot  af- 
i claret,  may  give  the  child  now  and  then  a wine-glass 
.ni;d  ale,  or  good  porter. 

dEOlCINE. — Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail.  The 
'.ase  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurse,  but  seldom  by 
physician.  In  children  of  a gross  habit,  gentle  vo- 
and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb  may  sometimes  be  of 
, but  they  will  seldom  carry  off  the  disease  ; that  must 
end  chiefly  upon  such  things  as  brace  and  strengthen 
system  : for  which  purpose,'  besides  the  regimen 
Ui«ned  above,  we  would  recommend  the  cold°bath, 
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especially  in  the  warm  season.  It  must  Itfiwever  be* 
used  with  prudence,  as  more  ricketty  children  canr\ot| 
bear  it.  The  bast  time  for  using  the  cold  bath  is  in  tht* 
morning,  and  the  child  should  be  well  rubbed  with  3 
dry  cloth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  H the 
child  should  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  must  be  dis- 
continued. . / i 

Sometimes  issues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  tins  dis| 
ease.  They  are  peculiarly  necessary  for  children  who  a* 
bound  with  gross  humours.  An  infusion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  wine or  ale  would  be  of  service,  were  it  possibll 
to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might  here  mention  ma| 
Uv  6ther  medicines  which  have  been  recommended  lor  thj 
rickets  ; but  as  there,  is  far  more  danger  in  trusting  to  thesi 
than  in  neglecting  them  altogether,  we  chuse  rat  he  1 to  pas 
them  overhand  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the  thin! 
* chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 
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Though  more  children  are  said  to  die  of  convulsions  tnaj 
of  any  other  disease,  yet  they  are  for  the  most  part  only! 
symptom  of  some  other  malady.  Whatever  greatly  lrntatj 
or  stimulates  the  nerves,  may  occasion  convulsions.  Henl 
infants  whose  nerves  are  easily  affected,  aie  often  tlnovl 
into  convulsions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimental 
canal  ; likewise  by  teething  ; strait  clothes  ; the  approad 
of  the* small-pox,  measles,  or  other  eruptive  diseases 
When  convulsions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the  st 
mach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid  co 
tents  or  renders  these  mild  and  inoffensive,  will  genera 
perform  a cure  : wherefore,  if  the  child  be  costive  the  b; 
wav  will  be  to  begin  with  a clyster,  and  afterwards  to  gi 
a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  occasionally,  a) 
the  body  in  the  meantime  kept  open  by  gentle  coses 
magnesia  alba,  or  small  quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  w 

the  powder  of  crab’s  claws.  , 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  sn  . 
pox  or  measles  generally  go  oft  upon  these  making  tW 
appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  case  arises 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  those  who  have  the  cam 
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patient.  Convulsions  are  very  alarming,  and  soms- 
lg  must  be  done  to  appease  the  affrighted  parents, 
•ses,  Szc.  Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes 
ceding,  blistering,  and  several  other  operations,  to  the 
at  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the 
in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyster, 
aid  have  set  all  to  rights. 

Chen  convulsion  fits  arise  from  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
ides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  blister- 
, and  the  use  of  antispasmodic  medicines,  as  the  tine- 
ee  ol  soot,  asafeetida,  or  castor.  A few  drops  of  any  of 
'Se  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey,  and 
en  occasionally. 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  any  external  cause, 
he  pressure  occasioned  by  strait  clothes  or  bandages, 
these  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  ; though  in 
> • case  taking  away  the  cause  will  not  always  remove 
effect,  yet  it  ought  to  be  clone.  It  is  not  likely  that 
patient  will  recover,  as  long  as  the  cause  which  first 
e rise  to  the  disorder  continues  to  act. 

When  a child  is  seized  with  convulsions  without  having 
" complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  symptoms  pf  teething  ; 
any  rash  or  other  discharge  which  has  been  suddenly 
.ed  up  ; we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  a primary 
-Jase,  and  proceeds  immediately  from  the  brain.  Cases 
this  kind,  however,  happen  but  seldom,  which  is  very 
lunate,  as  little  can  be  clone  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
went.  When  a disease  proceeds  from  an  original  fault 
fl-he  formation  or  structure  of  the  brain  itself,  we  cannot 
Kiect  that  it  should  yield  to  medicine.  But  as  this  is 
always  the  cause,  even  of  convulsions  which  proceed 
i mediately  from  the  brain,  some  attempts  should  be 
:ie  to  remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to  be  pursued 
this  purpose,  is  to  make  some  derivation  from  the  head, 
blistering  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  these  fail,’ 
tes  or  setons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the 
i ulders. 
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OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropsy  of  the  brain 
may  affect  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter  ad 
more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  inosl 
proper  to  place  it  among  the  diseases  of  infants. 

CAUSES. — A dropsy  of  the  brain  may  proceed  froni 
injuries  done  to  the  brain  itself  by  falls,  blows,  or  the  like 
it  may  likewise  proceed  from  an  original  laxity* or  weak 
ness  of  the  brain  ; from  scirrhous  tumours  or  excrescence 
within  the  skull  ; a thin  watery  state  of  the  blood  ; a di 
minished  secretion  of  urine  ; and,  lastly,  from  tediouj 
and  lingering  diseases,  which  waste  and  consume  the  pa! 
tient. 

SYMPTOMS.- — This  disease  has  at  first  the  appearand 
of  a slow  fever  ; the  patient  complains  of  a pain  ij 
the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  ; he  shuns  ti 
light  ; is  sick,  and  sometimes  vomits  ; his  pulse  is  h 
regular  and  generally  low  : though  he  seems  heavy  anj 
dull,  yet  he  does  not  sleep  : he  is  sometimes  deliriou 
and  frequently  sees  objects  double  ; towards  the  end  < 
this  commonly  fatal  disease,  the  pulse  becomes  more  fr< 
quent,  the  pupils  are  generally Milated,  the  cheeks  flusi 
cd,  the  patient  becomes  com  at  o^,  and  convulsions  ei 

sue.  > 

MEDICINE. — No  medicine  has  hitherto  been  four 
sufficient  to  carry  off  a dropsy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laudibl 
however,  to  make  some  attempts,  as  time  or  change  mi 
bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at  present  we  ha\ 
no  idea.  The  medicines  generally  used  are,  purges  of  rlnj 
barb  or  jalap  with  calomel,  and  blistering  plaisters  applk 
to  the  neck  or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  won. 
beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promo* 
the  secretion  of  urine,  such  as  are  recommended  in  llj 
common  dropsy.  A discharge  from  the  nose  ought  lii-a 
wise  to  be  promoted  by  causing  the  patient  to  snuff  tj 
powder  of  asarurn,  white,  hellebore,  or  the  like.  . j 

Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure  til 
disease  bv  the  use  of  mercury.  I have  not  been  so  hq 
py  as  to  see  any  instances  oi  a cure  being  performed  in. 
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firmed  dropsy  of  the  brain  ; but  in  so  desperate  a ma- 
y every  thing  deserves  a trial*. 


C II  A P.  I. 

OF  SURGERY.  . 

describe  all  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  to  point 

out  the  different  diseases  in  which  these  operations 

necessary,  would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  the 

tts  allotted  to  it  : we  must  therefore  coniine  our  obser- 

■> 

,ons  to  such  cases  as  most  generally  occur,  and  in  which 
{per  assistance  is  either  not  asked,  or  not  always  to  be 
nined. 

"hough  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
ll body  is  indispensibly  necessary  to  qualify  a man  for 
ig  an  expert  surgeon  ; yet  many  things  might  be  done 
■ave  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men  in  emergencies  by 
se  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy.  It  is  amazing  with 
.t  facility  the  peasants  daily  perform  operations  upon 
tte  animals,  which  are  not  of  a less  difficult  nature 
i many  of  those  performed  on  the  human  species  ; yet 
T seldom  fail  of  success. 

ndeed  every  man  is  in  some  measure  a surgeon,  whe- 
" he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  assist  his 
nv-men  in  distress,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour, 
ch  give  occasion  to  exercise  this  feeling.  The  feelings 
he  heart,  however,  when  not  directed  by  the  judge- 
>t,  are  apt  to  mislead.  Thus  one,  by  a rash  attempt 
ave  his  friend,  may  sometimes  destroy  him  ; while  a-  . 
aer,  for  fear  of  doing  amiss,  stands  still,  and  sees  his 
om-friend  expire,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to 

One  reason  why  this  disease  is  seldom  or  never  cured,  may  be,  that 
-seldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  remedy.  Did  parents 
h the  first  symptoms,  and  call  a physician  in  clue  time,  I am  inclined 
1 ij'h  that  something  might  be  done.  But  these  symptoms  are  not  yet 
icntly  known,  and  are  often  mistaken  even  by  physicians  themselves, 
ids  1 lately  saw  a striking  instance  in  a patient  atierrde-dby  an  emi- 

practitioner  of  this  city,  w’ho  had  all  along  mistaken  the  disease  for 
mg. 
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relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  Aa| 
every  good  man  would  wish  to  steer  a course  differenti 
from  either  of  these,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him  I 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  such  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING.  5 

f 

No  operation  of  surgery  is  so  frequently  necessary  as! 
bleeding  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  nnder-i 
stood.  But  though  practised  by  mid  wives,  gardeners, 
blacksmiths,  &c.  we  havp  reason  to  believe  that  very  few 
know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  physicians  themselves) 
have  been  so  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as; 
to  render  it  the  subject  of  ridicule:  It  is,  however,  an 

operation  of  great  importance,  and  must,  when  seasonably! 
and  properly  performed,  be  of  singular  service  to  those  ini 
distress. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflammatory 
fevers,  as  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is  likewise) 
proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as  those  of  the  intes-i 
tines,  womb,  bladder,  stomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &ci 
as  also  in  the  asthma,  sciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs 
rhnmatisms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  bloody  flux 
After  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  any  violent  hurt  received 
either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is  necessary.  1 
is  likewise  necessary  for  persons  who  have  had  the  mi- 
fortune  to  be  strangled,  drowned,  suffocated  with  foil 
air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the  like.  In  a word,  wheneve 
the  vital  motions  have  been  suddenly  stopt  from  any  caus< 
whatever,  except  in  swoonings  occasioned  by  mere  weak 
ness  or  hysteric  affections,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein 
But  in  all  disorders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of  tin) 
solids,  anql  an  impoverished  state  ot  the  blood,  as  dropsies* 
cacochvmies,  &c.  bleeding  is  improper.  I 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to  bj 
performed  as  near  the  part  affected  as  possible.  AV  he^j 
this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other  method  ; but  where  a vein  cannot  be  found,  fccouis| 

must  be  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  must  always  be  regulatl 
cd  by  the  strength,  age,  constitution,  manner  ot  hte,  an-t 
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ier  circumstances  relating  to  the  patient.  It  would  be 
[iculous  to  suppose  that  a child  could  bear  to  lose  as 
ich  blood  as  a grown  person,  or  that  a delicate  lady 
ould  be  bled  to  the  same  extent  as  a robust  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let,  a 
ndage  must  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the  heart, 
it  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  to  make 
; bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be  proper  in  such  cases, 
«soon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  to  slacken  it  a little, 
te  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at  least  an  inch,  or  an 
ch  and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended 
be  made.  * 

Persons  not  skilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed  in 
rein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they  can  a- 
id  it.  The  former  may  easily  be  known  from  its  pul- 
ion  or  beating  ; and  the  latter  from  its  feeling  hard  or 
lit,  like  a wheep-cord  under  the  finger, 
it  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  those  who  had  the 
aracter  of  being  regular  practitioners,  to  bleed  their  pa- 
nts, in  certain  diseases,  till  they  fainted.  Surely  a more 
iculous  rule  could  not  be  proposed.  One  person  will 
nt  at  the  very  sight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lose 
nost  the  whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints, 
/ooning  depends  more  upon  the  state  of  the  mind  than 
the  body  ; besides,  it  may  often  be  occasioned  or  pre- 
nted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  perform- 
• 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This,  though 
netimes  necessary,  is  a very  troublesome  and  uncertain 
actice.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  quantity  of 
ood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  : besides,  the  bleeding  is 
,en  very  difficult  to  stop,  and  the  wounds  are  not  easily 
aled.  Would  those  who  practise  bleeding  take  a little 
)re  pains,  and  accustom  themselves  to  bleed  children, 
ey  would  not  find  it  such  a difficult  operation  as  they 
lagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeding  still 
evail  among  the  country  people.  They  talk,  for  in- 
mce,  of  head- veins,  heart- veins,  breast-veins,  &c.  and 
heve  that  bleeding  in  these  will  certainly  cure  all  disea 
of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  supposed  to  come. 
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without  considering  that  all  the  blood-vessels  arise  from 
the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which  reason,  un- 
less in  topical  inflammations,  it  signifies  very  little  from 
what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though 
a foolish  prejudice,  is  not  near  so  hurtful  as  the  vulgar 
notion  that  the  first  bleeding  will  perform  wonders. 
This  belief  makes  them  often  postpone  the  operation  when 
necessary,  in  order  to  reserve  it  for  some  more  important 
occasion,  ands  when  they  think  themselves  in  extreme 
danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or 
not.  Bleeding  at  certain  stated  periods  or  seasons  has 
likewise  bad  effects. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws 
the  humours  downwards,  and  consequently  cures  diseases 
of  the  head  and  other  superior  parts  ; but  we  have  already 
observed,  that,  in  all  topical  affections,  the  blood  ought  to 
be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  possible.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins 
are  small,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  stop  too  soon,  the 
part  ought  to  be  immersed  in  warm  water,  and  kept  there 
till  a sufficient  quantity  of  blood  be  let. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  the  manner  of 
performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  better  learned  by- 
example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  description 
would  not  convey  so  just  an  idea  of  the  operation  as  see- 
ing it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body  from 
whence  blood  may  be  taken-,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead, 
temples,  neck,  &c.  These  will  readily  occur  to  every 
intelligent  person,  and  the  foregoing  observations  will  be 
sufficient  for  determining  which  of  them  is  most  proper 
upon  any  particular  occasion.  In  all  cases  where  the  in- 
tention is  merely  to  lessen  the  general  mass  of  blood,  the 
arm  is  the  most  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  cause  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it 
must  terminate  either  by  dispersion,  suppuration,  or  gan- 
grene. Though  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  with  certainty 
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which  of  these  ways  any  particular  inflammation  will 
initiate,  yet  a probable  conjecture  may  be  formed  with 
;ard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge  of  the  patienth; 
; and  constitution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a slight 
gree  upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indisposition, 

I most  probably  be  dispersed  : those  which  follow  close 
m a fever,  or  happen  to  persons  of  a gross  habit  of 
!y,  will  generally  suppurate  ; and  those  which  attack 
Y old  people,  or  persons  of  a dropsical  habit,  will  have 
:rong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

:f  the  inflammation  be  slight,  and  the  constitution 
nd,  the  dispersion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 
13  will  be  best  promoted  by  a slender  diluting  diet, 
raitiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part  icself 
'St  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  skin  be  very  tense,  it  may 
embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three-fourths  of  sweet  oil, 

! .one- fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a 
ore  of  wax-plaister. 

f,  notwithstanding  these  applications,  the  symptomatic 
.or  increases,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with 
'ent  pain  and  pulsation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote 
suppuration.  I he  best  application  for  this  purpose  is 
)>tt  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed  twice  a- day.  if 
suppuration  proceeds  but  slowly,  a raw  onion  cut 
i.ll  or  bruised  may  be  spread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
abscess  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  easily  be 
'wn  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  the  most  promi- 
tt part  of  it,  a fluctuation  of  matter,  which  may  be  felt 
<er. the  finger,  and,  generally  speaking,  an  abatement 
die  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by 
i‘.ns  of  caustic. 

he  last  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates,  is 
- gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of  which  may 
tknown  by  the  following  symptoms : the  inflammation 
s its  redness,  and  becomes  duskish  or  lived  : the  ten- 
°f  the  skin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  slabby  ; little  bladders 
d with  ichor  of  different  colours  spread  all  over  it  ; 
tumour  subsides,  and  from  a duskish  complexion  be- 

II  hjack  ; a quick  low  pulse,  with  cold  clammy  sweats, 
the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

Then  these  symptoms  first  appear,  the  part  ought  to 
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be  dressed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplasm  made  of 
lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  symptoms  become  worse* 
the  part  must  be  scarified,  and  afterwards  dressed  with 
basilicum  softened  with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dress- 
ings must  be  applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal 
medicines,  the  patient  must  be  supported  with  generous 
cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large  doses 
as  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  should 
separate,  the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  those  diseases 
which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  by  the  name* 
of  biles,  impost  hurries,  whitloes,  & c.  They  are  all  abscesses  ir 
consequence  of  a previous  inflammation,  which,  if  possible, 
ought  to  be  discussed  ; but  when  this  cannot  be  dene 
the  suppuration  should  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  dis 
charged  by  an  incision,  if  necessary  ; afterwards  the  son 
may  be  dressed  with  yellow  basilicum,  or  some  other  di 
gestive  ointment. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  mistaken  than  tb 
treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  believ 
that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plaisters  are  possesses 
of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine  that  no  woun 
can  be  cured  without  the  application  ot  them.  It  is  how 
ever  a fact,  that  no  external  application  whatever  contri 
butes  towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way  tha 
by  keeping  the  parts  soft,  clean,  and  defending  ther 
from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  effectually  done  b 
dry  lint,  as  by  the  most  pompous  applications^  while  it  i 
exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  consequences  attendin 

them. 

The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  internal  af 
plications.  These  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds  2 
far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  an 
cause  that  might  obstruct  or  impede  the  operations  < 
Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All  th< 
Art  can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  1 
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h a condition  as  is  the  most  favourable  to  Nature’s  ef- 

t tS. 

With  this  simple  view  we  shall  consider  the  treatment 
wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  such  steps  as  ought 
toe  taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

[Tiie  first  thing  to  be  done  when  a person  has  received 
wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be 
.ged  in  it,  as  wood,  stone,  iron,  lead,  glass,  dirt,  bits 
wloth,  or  the  like.  These,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  ex- 
ited, and  the  wound  cleaned,  before  any  dressings  be 
lied.  When  that  cannot  be  effected  with  safety,  on 
count  of  the  patient’s  weakness,  or  loss  of  blood,  they 
st  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
rracted  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of 
body,  as  the  breast,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any 
>siderable  blood  vessel  is  cut,  a skilful  surgeon  ought 
mediately  to  be  called,  otherwise  the  patient  may  lose 
life.  But  sometimes  the  discharge  of  the  blood  is  so 
at,  that  if  it  be  not  stopt,  the  patient  may  die  even  be- 
a surgeon,  though  at  no  great  distance,  can  arrive, 
tthis  case,  something  must  be  done  by  those  who  are 
sent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleed- 
may  generally  be  stopt  by  applying  a tight  ligature,  or 
olage  round  the  member  a little  , above  the  wound. 

: best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a strong  broad 
cer  round  the  part,  but  so  slack  as  easily  to  admit  a small 
xe  of  stick:  to  be  put  under  it,  which  must  be  twisted, 

1 he  same  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to 
ire  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  stops.  Whenever 
is  the  case,  he  must  take  care  to  twist  it  no  longer; 

• • • # # o 7 

graining  it  too  much  might  occasion  an  inflammation 
.ie  parts,  and  endanger  a gangrene. 
i parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various 
t methods  may  be  tried  to -stop  the  bleeding,  as  the 
lication  of  styptics,  astringents,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in 
>lution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the  styptic  water  of 
1 Dispensatories,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When 
e cannot  be  obtained,  strong  spirits  of  wine  may  be 
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used.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  * of  the  oak  as  prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  other  styptics;  and  indeed  it  deserve* 
considerable  encomiums.  It  is  easily  obtained,  and  ougl# 
to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  case  of  accidents.  A piece 
of  it  must  be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a 
good  deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied 
so  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  spirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balsams  may  be  us- 
ed, in  order  to  stop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exce  sive, 
they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  promote! 
but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a simple  wound  in- 
to an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  because  hot  balsam  - c.onj 
geal  the  blood,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  to  solder  up  t|i4 
wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it : but  this  is  only  a de- 
ception. They  may  indeed  stop  the  flowing  blood,  by 
searing  the  mouths  of  the  vessels;  but.,  by  rendering  the 
parts  callous,  they  obstruct  the  cure. 

In  slight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deepei 
than  the  skin,  the  best  application  is  a bit  of  the  common 
black  sticking-plaster.  This-keeps  the  sides  of  the  wound 
together,  and  prevents  the  air  from  hurting  ijt,  which! 
all  that  is  necessary.  When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  It 
is  not  safe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  close  : this  keeps  in  the 
matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fester.  In  this  case 
the  best  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  soft  lint,  common! 
Called  caddis.  It  however  must  not  be  stuffed  in  too 

S •'*  * • • • > * ' ‘ ' * V * 

* Dr  Tissot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — “ Gather  it 
autumn,”  says  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  lasts,  the  agaric  of  the 
oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus,  or  excrescence  issuing  from  the  wood  d 
that  tree.  It  consists  at  first  of  four  parts,  which  present  themselvel 
successively:  1.  The  outward  rind  or  skin,  which  may  be  thrown  a 

way.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this  rind,  which  is  the  best  o: 
all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  soft  and  verj 
pliable.  This  is  the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a slice  of  it  of  i 
proper  size  is  to  be  applied  directly  over  the  bursting  open  blood  vessels 
It  constringes  and  brings  them  close  together,  stops  the  bleeding,  and  ge 
nerally  fails  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part  adhering 
to  the  . second  may  serve  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  smaller  vessels 
and  the  fourth  and  last  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  conducing  U 
the  same  purpose.” — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  sponge 
used  in  its  stead.  It  must  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  has  neaxlj 
the  same  effects. 
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:1,  otherwise  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may  be  covered 
h a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  spread  with  the  common 
c plaister*  ; and  the  whole  must  be  kept  on  by  a pro- 
bandage. 

V>.  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  the  different  ban- 
es that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different  parts  of 
body  ; common  sense  will  generally  suggest  the  most 
imodious  method  of  applying  a bandage  ; besides,  de~ 
otions  of  this  kind  are  not  easily  understood  or  re- 
n be red. 

'he  first  dressing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  least  two 
is  ; after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  fresh  lint  ap- 
d as  before,  if  any  part  of  the  first  dressing  sticks  so 
e as  not  to  be  removed  with  ease  or  safety  to  the  pa- 
t,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  fresh  lint  dip- 
in sweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  soften  it,  so  as  to 
:e  it  come  off  easily  at  next  dressing.  Afterwards  the 
ind  may  be  dressed  twice  a-day  in  the  same  manner  till 
e quite  healed.  Those  who  are  fond  of  salves'  or  oint- 
tts,  after  the  wound  is  become  very  superficial  ; dress 
fith  the  yellow  basilicum  j;  and  if  fungous,  or  what  is 
ed  proud  jlesh,  should  rise  in  the  wound,  it  may  be 
eked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum, 
ed  precipitate  of  mercury. 

Then  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the' most  proper 
lication  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened 
h a little  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter.  This  must  be  ap- 
d instead  of  a plaister,  and  should  be  changed  twice 

Jy- 

f the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  an 
animation,  the  patient  should  be  kept  on  a very  low 
He  must  abstain  from  flesh,  strong  liquors,  and 
•y  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
habit,  -and  has  lost  but  little  blood  from  the  wound, 
must  be  bled  ; and,  if  the  symptoms  be  urgent,  the 
ration  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has 
it  greatly  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
vill  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
md  ensue.  Nature  should  never  be  too  far  exhausted-* 

See  Appendix,  Wax  plaister. 

See  Appendix,  He l low  basilicumt 
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It  is  always  more  safe  to  allow  her  to  struggle  with  the  dis- 
ease in  her  own  way,  than  to  sink  the  patient’s  strength 
by  excessive  evacuations.  , 

Wounded  persons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and 
easy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind  or  moves  the 
passions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  excessive  joy,  &:c.  are  very 
hurtful.  They  ought  above  all  things  to  abstain  from  vene- 
ry.  The  body  should  be  kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative 
clysters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roasted  apples* 
stewed  prunes,  boiled  spillage,  and  such  like. 
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In  slight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  skin,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent  time* 
to-  rub  it  with  salt,  or  to  lay  a compress  upon  it  dipped  ia 
spirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  when  the  burn  has  pene- 
trated so  deep  as  to  blister  or  break  the  skin,  it  must  be 
dressed  with  seme  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in 
the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  called  Turner's  cerate'*.  I his  may 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  olive  oil,  andf 
spread  upon  a soft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected. 
Y/hen  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat 
up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  sweetest  salad  oil. 
This  will  serve  very  well  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prfc* 
pared.  Y/hen  the  burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  it.  should  be  dressed  with  equal  parts 
of  yellow  basilicum  and  Turner's  cerate  mixed  togethei.  . 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occasioned  a high  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  a gan- 
grene or  mortification,  the  same  means  must  be  used  9 
prevent  it  as  are  recommended  .in  other  violent  inflamma- 
tions. The  patient,  in  this  case,  must  live  low,  and  ghiik 
freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  must  likewise  be  Am  , 
and  have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts 
should  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  symptoms  or 
mortification,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bathe  them  Bequen* 
] y with  warm  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  tmctuie  m 
myrrh,  or  other  antiseptics,  mixed  with  a decoction  i 

* See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerntc. 
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bark.  In  this  case  the  bark  must  likewise  be  taken 
rnaily,  and  the  patient’s  diet  must  be  more  generous. 

>s  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I shall  relate 
[treatment  of  the  most  dreadful  case  of  this  kind  that 
occurred  in  my  practice.  A middle-aged  man,  of  a 
1 constitution,  fell  into  a lame  vessel  full  of  boil- 
water,  and  miserably  scalded ' about  one  half,  of  his 
/.  As  his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in  some 
•s  was  very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  off.  For 
first  two  days  the  scalded  parts  had  been  frequently 
n ted  with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On 
third  day,  when  I first  saw  him,  his  fever  was 
,,  and  his  body  costive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and 
an  emollient  clyster  administered.  Poultices  of 
d and  milk,  softened  with  fresh  butter,  were  like- 
applied  to  the  affected  parts,  to  abate  the  heat 
inflammation.  His  fever  still  continuing  high,  he 
bled  a second  time,  was  kept  strictly  on  the  cool- 
regimen,  took  the  saline  mixture  with  small  doses  of 
, and  had  an  emollient  clyster  administered, once  a- 
When  the  inflammation  begahr  to  ab&fe,  the  parts 
dressed  with  a digestive,  composed  of  brown  cerate 
;yellow  basificum.  Where  any  black  spots  appeared, 
were  slightly  scarified,  and  touched  with  the  tincture 
iyrrh  ; and,  to  prevent  their  spreading,  the  Peruvian 
was  administered.  By  this  course,  the  man  was  so 
in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  bis  business. 

OF  BRUISES. 

tUTSES  are  generally  productive  of  worse  consequen- 
han  wounds.  'Hie  danger  from  them  does  not  ap- 
immediately,  by  Which  means  it  often  happens  that 
are  neglected.  It  is  needless  to  give  any  definition  of 
;ease  so  universally  known  ; we  shall  therefore  pro- 
to point  out  the  method  of  treating  it. 
slight  bruises  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bathe  the  part 
warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may 
iionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this 
ure  constantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more  proper 
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than  nibbing  it'  with  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  or  other  ar« 
dent  spirits,  which  are  commonly  used  in  such  cases. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  peasants  to  a 

recent  bruise  a cataplasm  of  fresh  cow-dung.  S have  of- 
ten seen  this  cataplasm  applied  to  violent  contusions  occa- 
sioned by  blows,  falls,  bruises,  and  such  like,  and  never 
knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effect. 

When  a bruise  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen* 
H is  food  should  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak 
and  of  an  opening  nature;  as  whey,  sweetened  with  ho- 
ney, decoctions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  ere  am -tar  tar- whey* 
and  such  like.  The  bruised  part  must  be  bathed  with 
vinegar  and  water,  as  directed  above  ; and  a poult® 
made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder  flowers,  and  ca- 
momile-flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water* 
applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when 
wound  is  joined  to  the  bruise,  it  may  be  renewed  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

As  the  structure  of  the  vessels  is  totally  destroyed  by  a 
violent  bruise,  there  often  ensues  a great  loss  of  substance, 
which  produces  an  ulcerous  sore  very  difficult  to  cure. 
the  bone  be  affected,  the  sore  will  not  heal  before  an  ex- 
foliation takes  place  ; that  is,  before  the  diseased  part  oi 
the  bone  separates,  and  comes  out  through  the  won® 
This  is  often  a very  slow  operation,  and  may  even  re- 
quire several  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens 
that  these  sores  are  frequently  mistaken  for  the  king’s  e- 
vil.  and  treated  as  such,  though  in  fact  they  proceed  sole- 
ly'from  the  injury  which  the  solid  parts  received  from  th< 
blow. 


Patients  in  this  situation  are  pestered  with  different  ad 
vices.  Every  one  who  secs  them  proposes  a new  re  me 
dy,  till  the  sore  is  so  much  irritated  with  various  and  op 
posite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length  rendered  ab- 
solutely incurable.  The  best  method  of  managing  sue! 
sores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  constitution  doc 
not  suffer  by  confinement,  or  improper  medicine,  and  t< 
apply  nothing  to  them  be'sides  simple  ointment  spread  up 
on  scfft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and  miik 
with  boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be 
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ourish  the  part,  and  keep  it  soft  and  warm.  Nature, 
assisted,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure  by 
wing-  off  the  diseased  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which 
iiore  soon  heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

lcers  may  be  the  consequence  of  wounds,  bruises, 
n posth limes  impioperly  treated;  they  may  likewise 
eed  from  an  ill  state  of  the  humours,  or  what  may  be 
d a bad  habit  of  body. 

the  latter  case,  they  ought  not  to  be  hastily  dried 
otherwise  it  may  prove  fata!  to  the  patient.  Ulcers 
on  most  commonly  in  the  decline  of  hie;  and  persons 
i neglect  exercise,  and  live  grossly,  are  most  liable  to 
i iiey  might  often  be  prevented  by  retrenching 
part  of  the  solid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains*;.- 
■ues,  setons,  or  the  like. 

1 ulcer  may  be  distinguished  from  a wound  by  its 
arging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  so 
as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  skin;  by  the  hardness 
perpendicular  situation  of  its  sides  or  edges,  by  the 
of  its  duration,  &c, 

requires  considerable  skill  to  be  able  to  judge  whe- 
or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  "in  general, 
leers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body* 
d be  suffered  to  continue  open,  at  least  till  the  con- 
ion  has  been  so  far  changed  by  proper  reo-imen,  or 
5c  of  medicine,  that  they  seem  disposed  to  heal  of  their 
accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the  effect  of  malignant  fe- 
ar other  acute  diseases,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
anei  the  health  has  been  restored  for  some  time, 
cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  too  soon, 
c any  time  without  the  use  of  purging  medicines  and 
per  regimen.  When  wounds  and  bruises  have,  by 
a treatment*  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  consti- 
l be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  safe- 
Vv  hen  ulceis  either  accompany  chronical  diseases,  or 
m their  stead,  they  must  be  cautiously  healed, 
i ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from 
:ver  cause  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; 
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but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  wastes  the  strength,  and  con, 
sumes  the  patient  by  a slow  lever,  it  should  be  healed  a, 
soon  as  possible. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  a strict  attention  t< 
these  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  h 
bour  under  this  disorder,  particularly  persons  in  the  declia 
of  life  ; as  we  have  frequently  known  people  throw  awa; 
their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they  were  extolling  am 
generously  rewarding  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  look 
ed  upon  as  their  executioners. 

The  most  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of! 
cers,  is  to  avoid  all  spices,  salted  and  high-seasoned  ibd 
ail  strong  liquors,  and  to  lessen  the  usual  quantity  of  iks 
meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a hit 
consisting  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  i 
drinking  butter-milk,  whey  sweetened  with  honey,  ora 
like.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  shoul 
take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  easily  bear.  . I 

When  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  ulcer  seem  hard  an 
callous  they  may  be  sprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a littl 
red  precipitate' of  mercury,  and  afterwards  dressed  wit 
the  yellow  basilicum  ointment.  Sometimes  it  will  be  n< 
cessary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  scarified  with  $ 

lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  vei 
happy  effects  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers.  It  may  l 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  stone  ac 

gravel.  . 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr  VV  liytt,  strong 

recommends  the  use  of  the  solution  of  corrosive  subluna 
„ of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obstinate  ik-eo: 
ditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently  found  this  in  relief 
when  given  according  to  the  Doctor's  directions,  pro' 
very  successful.  1 he  dose  is  a table-spoon  ml  mgnt  a 
morning;  at  the  same  time  washing  the  sore  twice  or  thi 
a-day  with  it.  in  a letter  which  I had  from  the  Loc| 
a little  before  his  death,  he  informed  me,  “ That  he  ol 
served  washing  the  sore  thrice  a-day  with  the  solution 
a triple  strength  was  very7  beneficial 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received  b 
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I fistulous  ulcer  can  seldom  be  cured  without  an  ope- 
on.  It  must  either  be  laid  open  so  as  to  have  its  cal- 

parts  destroyed  by  some  corrosive  application,  or 
r must  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife:  but  as  this 
:ation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert  surgeon,  there 
o occasion  to  describe  it.  Ulcers  about  the  anus  are 
:t  apt  to  become  fistulous j and  are  very  difficult  to. 
;.  Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  Fistula 
c very  successful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a dan- 
ms  medicine,  and  being  easily  procured,  it  may  de- 
e a trial  ; but  as  these  ulcers  generally  proceed  from 

II  habit  of  body,  they  will  seldom  yield  to  any  thing 
ipt  a long  course  of  regimen,  assisted  by  medicines, 
:h  are  calculated  to  correct  that  particular  habit,  and 
iduce  an  almost  total  change  in  the  constitution. 

CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

TTHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  itsplaceor  articulation, 
IV  so  as  to  impede  its  proper  functions,  it  is  said  to  be 
ted  or  dislocated.  As  this  often  happens  to  persons  in 
itions  where  no  medical  assistance  can  be  obtained, 
which  means  limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently 
we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  redu- 
the  most  common  luxations,  and  those  which  require 
mediate  assistance.  Any  person  of  common  sense  and 
ution,  who  is  present  when  a dislocation  happens, 
often  be  of  more  service  to  the  patient,  than  the  most 
•rt  surgeon  can,  after  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
: come  on.  When  these  are  present,  it  is  difficult 
tDw  the  state  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt 
luction  ; and  by  waiting  till  they"  are  gone  off,  the 
cles.  become  so  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up, 
tlie.  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in  it?s. 

r>  V 

W • I 

• 

rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  stocking,  as  this  prevents  the  flux  of 
urs  to  the  sores,  and  disposes  them  to  heal. 
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A recent  dislocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  ex- 
tension alone,  which  must  always  be  greater  or  less  ac. 
cording  to  the  strength  of  the  muscles  which  move  th* 
joint,  the  age,  robustness,  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place 
for  any  considerable  time,  and  a swelling  or  inflammation 
has  come  on,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient, 
and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  soft  poultices  with 
vinegar  to  it  for  some  time  before  the  reduction  is  attempt- 
cd.  I 

All  that  is  necessary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  spirits  of  wine  to 
the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  easy.  Many  bad  consef 
quences  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  this  rule.  A disloca- 
tion seldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and  ligament* 
of  the  joint  being  stretched  and  sometimes  torn.  When 
these  are  kept  easy  till  they  recover  their  strength  and 
tone,  all  goes  on  very  well  ; but  if  the  injury  be  in- 
creased by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no 
wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  diseased  ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW.  1 


The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
fails,  chewing  hard  substances,  or  the  like.  It  is  easily 
known  from  the  patients  being  unable  to  shut  his  mouth, 
or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  dc 
not  correspond  with  those  of  the  upper  ; besides,  the  chi® 
either  hangs  down,  or  is  thrown  towards  one  side,  and  thf 
patient  is  neither  able  to  speak  distinctly,  nor  to  swallow 
without  considerable  difficulty. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  a dislocated  jaw,  is  t< 
set  the  patient  upon  a low  stool,  so  as  an  assistant  rnj 
hold  the  head  firm  by  pressing  it  against  his  breast, 
operator  is  then  to  thrust  his  two  thumbs,  being  firs 
wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  slip,  a 
far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  no 
rrers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  go 
firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  press  it  strongly  down 
wards  and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapsed  head 
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he  jaw  may  be  easily  pushed  into  their  former  cavi- 

'he  peasants  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  a pe- 
ar way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them  puts 
aanclkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin,  then  turning  his 
kc  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him  up  by  the  chin, so  as 
uspend  him  from  the  ground.  This  method  often  sue- 
:1s,  but  we  think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  rc- 
i mend  the  former. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

iie  neck  may  be  dislocated  by  falls,  violent  blows,  or 
like.  In  this  case,  if  the  patient  receives  no  assistance, 
oon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the  neck  was 
uen  ; it  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  only  partially 
ocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  almost  any  person  who 
[resolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  disloca- 
of  the  neck  is  instantaneous  death. 

■'Hien  the  neck  is  dislocated,  the  patient  is  immediately 
ived  of  all  sense  and  motion  ; his  neck  swells,  his 
itenance  appears  bloated  ; his  chin  lies  upon  his 
st,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one 
• • 

<0  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  unhappy  person  should 
..ediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and 
operator  must  place  himself  behind  him  so  as  to  be 
to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands,  while  he 
tes  a resistance  by  placing  his  knees  against  the  patient’s 
ulders.  In  this  posture  he  must  pull  the  head  with  con- 
fab le  force,  gently  twisting  it  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
be  turned  to  one  side,  till  lie  perceives  that  the  joint 
replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noise  which 
bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s 
nning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  Continuing  in  its  natu- 
nosture. 

'his  is  one  of  those  operations  which  it  is  more  easy  to 
orm  than  describe.  I have  known  instances  of  its 
;g  happily  performed  even  by  women,  and  often  by 
of  no  medical  education.  After  the  neck  is  reduced, 
patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  should  be  suffered  to 
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rest  for  some  clays,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper 
tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS.  .1 

As  the’articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone  is  very 
Strong,  they  are  not  often  dislocated.  It  does  however 
gome  times  happen,  which  is  a sufficient  reason  for  tak- 
ing notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  dislocated  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  should 
be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table,  and  the  operator  must 
endeavour  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper 
place.  Should  this  method  not  succeed,  the  arm  of  the 
disordered  side  may  be  suspended  over  a gate  or  ladder, 
and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus  stretched  asunder,  the  heads 
of  such  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thrust  into  their  former 
situation. 

Those  dislocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  most 
difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  instrument 
can  be  applied  internally  to  direct  the  luxated  heads d 
the  ribs.  Almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  clone  is,  t* 
lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a cask,  or  some  gib- 
bous body,  and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward 
towards  the  back,  sometimes  shaking  it  ; by  this  meal 
the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  slip  into  their  fonufl 
place.  «’ 

i 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER.  | 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be  cfislocat 
ed  in  various  directions  : it  happens  however  most  tre 
quently  downwards,  but  very  seldom  directly  upwards 
From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well  as  from  it 
exposure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the  most  subjee 
to  dislocation  of  any  m the  body.  A dislocation  of  to 
humerus  may  be  known  by  a depression  or  cavity  o 
the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  aim 
When  the  dislocation  is  downward,  or  forward,  the  arr 
is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  arm 
nit;  but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  apiotu'C 
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e behind  the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  forwards 
aids  the  breast. 

he  usual  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder 
> seat  the  patient  upon  a low  stool,  and  to  cause  an 
tant  to  hold  his  body  so  that  it  way  give  way  to  the 
nsion,  while  another  lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above 
elbow,  and  gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then 
a napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  causes  it  to  be 
behind  his  own  neck  : by  this,  while  a sufficient  ex- 
on is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  with 
lands  directs  it  into  its  proper  place.  There  are  vari- 
machines  invented  for  facilitating  this  operation,  but 
hand  of  an  expert  surgeon  is  always  more  safe.  In 
lg  and  delicate  patients,  1 have  generally  found  it  a 
easy  matter  to  reduce  the  shoulder,  by  extending  the 
with  one  hand,  and  thrusting  in  the  head  of  the  bone 
the  other,  in  making  the  extension,  the  arm  ono-ht 
ys  to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

he  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  dislocated  in  any 
:tion.  When  this  is  the  case,  a protuberance  may  be 
rved  on  that  side  of  the  arm  towards  which  the  bone 
us  lied,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability  to 
his  arm,  a dislocation  of  this  joint  may  easily  be 
vn. 

vo  assistants  are  generally  necessary  for  reducing  a 
cation  of  the  elbow  ; one  of  them  must  lay  hold  of 
trm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make 
etty  strong  extension,  while  the  operator  returns  the 
s into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards  the  arm  must 
2nt,  and  suspended  for  some  time  with  a sling  about 
leek. 

lxations  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced  in 
ame  manner  as  those  ol  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making  an 
ision  in  different  directions,  and  thrusting  the  head  of 
)one  into  its  place. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  TIIE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  dislocated  forward  and  down- 
ward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  i$ 
longer  than  the  other  ; but  when  it  is  displaced  backward, 
it  is  usually  pushed  upwards  at  the  same  time,  by  which 
means  the  limb  is  shortened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  in. 
wards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  displaced  forward  and  down- 
ward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  must  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fast  by  bandages,  or  held 
by  assistants,  while  by  others  an  extension  is  made  bj 
means  of  slings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a link 
above  the  knee.  While  the  extension  is  made,  the  operatoi 
must  push  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  th< 
socket.  If  the  dislocation  be  outward,  the  patient  mus 
be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  extension,  the  heat 
of  the  bone  must  be  pushed  inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees , ancles , and  toes , aie  leducet 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  upper  extremi 
ties,  viz.  by  making  an  extension  in  opposite  directions 
while  the  operator  ’replaces  the  bones.  In  many  cases 
however,  the  extension  alone  is  sufficient,  and  the  bqii 
will  slip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  wit 
Sufficient  force,  it  is  not  hereby  meant,  that  icuce  aton 
is  sufficient  for  the  reduction  ot  dislocations.  Skill  art 
address  will  often  succeed  better  than  force.  i hay 
knowm  a dislocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man,  al 
ter  all  the  force  that  could  be  used  by  six  had  proved  ir 
effectual. 

• x 


i 

CHAP.  Lfl. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  $c. 

THERE  is,  in  most  country  villages,  some  person  wh 
pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  Iractures.  I hough  > 
general  such  persons  are  very  ignorant,  yet  some  ct  thei 
are  very  successful  ; which  evidently  ptoves,  t tat  a sma 
degree  of  learning,  with  a sufficient  share  ot  common  sent 
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1 1 & mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be  useful  in 
; way.  We  would,  however,  advise  people  never  to 
ploy  such  operators,  when  an  expert  and  skilful  sur- 
n can  be  had  ; but  when  that  is  impracticable,  they 
5t  be  employed  : we  shall  therefore  recommend  the  fol- 
ing  hints  to  their  consideration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought 
ill  respects  to  be  the  same  as  in  an  inflammatory  fever., 
should  likewise  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body 
n by  emollient  clysters';  or,  if  these  cannot  be  conve- 
Uly  administered,  by  food  that  is  of  an  opening  qUa!i- 
as  stewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  spin- 
,,  and  the  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  retnark- 
t that  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  high, 
not  all  of  a sudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet, 
y might  have  fatal  effects.  There  is  often  "a  necessity 
[indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  some  measure,  where  the 
■ire  of  the  disease  might  require  a different  treatment, 
t:  will  generally  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  imme- 
iely  after  a fracture,  especially  if  he  be  young,  of  a full 
lit,  or  has  at  the  same  time  received  any  bruise  or  con- 
cern. This  operation  should  not  only  be  performed 
n after  the  accident  happens,  but  if  the  patient  be  very 
;ri.sh,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day.  When  several  of 
iribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  necessary. 
m any  of  the  large  bones  which  support  the  body  are 
^en,  the  patient  must  keep  his  bed  for  several  weeks. 

; by  no  means  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  lie 
flhat  time,  as  is  customary,  upon  his  back.  This  situ- 
rn  sinks  the  spirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  skin, 
renders  him  very  uneasy.  After  the  second  week  he 
' be  gently  raised  up,  and  may  sit  several  hours,  sup- 
ped by  a bed -chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  re- 
2 him.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  raisin  o’ 
up,  and  laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions 
"Self,  otherwise  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  pull  the 
i e out  of  its  place 

».  / 

' Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counteracting 
orce  of  the  muscles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of  broken  b nes 
as  descriptions  of  these  without  drawings  would  be  of  little  use,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  uselul  performance  on  the  nature 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  ant 
clean  while  in  this  situation.  By  neglecting  this,  he  i< 
often  so  galled  and  excoriated*  that  he  is  forced  to  kee^ 
shifting  places  for  ease.  I have  known  a fractured  thigh 
bone,  after  it  had  been  kept  straight  for  above  a fortnight 
displaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  spin 
of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  customary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to  kee] 
the  limb  for  five  or  six  weeks  continually  upon  the  stretch 
But  this  is  a bad  posture,  it  is  both  uneasy  to  the  patient 
and  unfavourable  to  the  cure.  The  best  situation  is  t 
keep  the  limb  a little  bent.  This  is  the  posture  into  whic 
every  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  rest,  and 4 
which  fewest  muscles  arc  upon  the  stretch.  It  is  easil 
effected,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon  his  side,  c 
making  the  bed  so. as  to  favour  this  position  of  tnc  limn. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the  bor 
be  not  shattered  or  broken  into  several  pieces.  In  this  cas 
it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  have  the  limb  immediate 
ly  taken  off,  otherwise  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  ei 
SL1e.  The  horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  amputi 
tion  often  occasions  its  being  delayed  in  such  cases  till  t( 
late.  1 have  known  this  principle  operate  so  strongly,  th 
a limb,  where  the  bones  were  shattered  into  more  the 
twenty  pieces,  was  not  amputated  before  the  third  day  a 
ter  the  accident,  when  the  gangrene  had  proceeded  so  f 
as  to  render  the  operation  useless.  . ^ # 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it  mn 
be  dressed  in  all  respects  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone, 
to  lay  it  perfectly  straight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  easy.  I 
tiaht  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be  war 
ing  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad]  consequent 
which  succeed  to  fractured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  ba 
dao-es.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excess  of  a 


and  cure  of  fractures , lately  published  by  my  ingenious  fhend  Mr  J 
ken,  surgeon  in  Edinburgh  ; wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  g 
an  account  of  the  machines  recommended  in  fractures  by  former  autli 
but  has  likewise  added  seveial  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  pe 
arly  useful  in  compound  fractures,  and  in  cases  where  patients  with  brol 
bones  are  obliged  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another. 
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father  the  abuse  of  it,  docs  more  mischief  than  would 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  most  sud- 
cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known,  bap- 
ed  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some  me- 
d however  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  member  steady* 
tins  may  be  done  many  ways  without  bracing  it  with  a 
it  bandage.  . 

'he  best  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more  splints 
ile  of  leather  or  pasteboard.  These,  if  moistened  be- 
they  be  applied,  soon  assume  the  shape  of  the  includ- 
nember,  and  are  sufficient,  by  the  assistance  of  a very 
ht  bandage,  for  all  the  purposes  of  rentention.  'The 
>dage  which  we  would  recommend  is  that  made  with 
Ive  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much  easier  applied  and  tak- 
mff  than  rollers,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  re- 
: ion  equally  well.  The  splints  should  always  be  as  long 
me  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  fracture, 
n the  leg. 

m fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
perly  used,  an  adhesive  plaster  may  be  applied  over 
part.  The  patifent  in  this  case  ought  to  keep  himself 
\:e easy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occasion  sneezing^ 

; ;hing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body- 
straight  posture,  and  should  take  care  that  his  sto-. 
ih  be  constantly  distended,  by  taking  frequently  some 
ft  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

■ he  most  proper  external  application  for  a fracture  is’ 
■irate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  ban- 
es should  be  wet  with  this  at  every  dressing. 

% 

OF  STRAINS; 

i trains  are  often  attended  with  worse  consequences 
f i broken  bones.  The  reason  is  obvious  ; they  are  ge- 
% neglected.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  patient  is 
ged  to  keep  the  member  easy,  because  he  cannot 
e use  of  it  ; but  when  a joint  is  only  strained,  the 
on,  finding  he  can  still  make  a shift  to  move  it,  is! 
f to  lose  his  time  for  so  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this1 
lie  deceives  himself,  and  converts  into  an  ineU'ntfef^ 
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malar \ what  might  have  been  removed  by  onlv  keeping 
the  part  easy  for  a tew  days. 

Country  people  generally  impierse  a strained  limb  in 
cold  water.  I ids  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done  im . 
mediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  custom  of 
keeping  the  part  immersed  in  cord  water  tor  a long  time  is 
certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  instead  of  bracing  t tie 
part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a disease  than  remove 
one. 

Wrapping  a garter  or  some  other  bandage,  pretty  ti ght 
about  the  strained  part,  is  likew  ise  of  use.  It  help?  to  re- 
store the  proper  tone  of  the  vessels,  and  prevents  the  action 
of  the  parts  from  increasing  the  disease.  It  should  not 
however  be  applied  too  tight.  I have  frequently  known 
bleeding  near  the  affected  part  have  a very  good  effect  : 
but  what  we  would  recommend  above  all  is  ease.  It  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine,  and  seldom 
fails  to  remove  the  complaint  *. 

OF  RUPTURES.  j 

Children  and  old  people  are  most  liable  to  this  disease 
In  the  former  it  is  generally  occasioned  by  excessive  cry 
ing,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the  latter,  it  i: 
commonly  the  effect  of  blows  or  violent  exertions  ot  tin 
strength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great  weights,  tke.  In  bod 
a relaxed  habit,  indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moist  diet 

dispose  the  body  to  this  disease. 

A rupture  sometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  discovered 
Whenever  sickness,  vomiting,  and  obstinate  costivenes 
give  reason  to  suspect  an  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  a; 
those  places  w here  ruptures  usually  happen  ought  care 
fully  to  be  examined.  The  protrusion  of  a very  sma] 
part  of  the  gut,  will  occasion  all  these  symptoms  ; and, 
not  returned  in  due  time  will  prove  mortal. 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  tor  strain 
some  ot  which  do  good  and  others  hurt.  Lhe  following  are  a?  nn 
be  used  with  the  greatest  safety,  viz.  poultices  made  of  stale  beer  or  vm 
ftar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  Mindererus  spmt,  vouti 
liniment,  volatile  aromatic  spirit  diluted  with^a  double  quantity  ot  " ^ 
and  the  common  fomentation,  with  the  addition  ot  brandy  or  spirit  j 


wine. 
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r0n  the  first  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it 
ight  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very  low. 
hile  in  this  posture,  if  the  gut  does  not  return  of  itself, 
may  easily  be  put  up  by  gentle  pressure.  After  it  is  re- 
rued,  a piece  of  sticking-plaster  may  be  applied  over  the 
rt,  and  a proper  truss  or  bandage  must  be  constantly 
orn  for  a considerable  time.  The  method  of  making 
d applying  these  rupture-bandages  for  Children  is  pret- 
well  known.  The  child  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
pt  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the 
ipture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with 
mat  violence.,  or  happens  from  any  cause  to  be  inflamed, 
tere  is  often  great  difficulty  in  returning  it,  and  some- 
mes  the  thing  is  quite  impracticable  without  an  opera- 
on  ; a description  of  which  is -foreign  to  our  purpose. 
>3  I have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  suc- 
eed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having  re- 
i urse  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of 
rnry  man,  I shall  briefly  mention  the  method  which  1 ge- 
irally  pursue. 

.After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  must  be  laid  upon 
S3  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  raised 
ggh  with  pillows.  In  this  situation  flannel-cloths  wrung 
i t of  a decoction  of  mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  or, 
tthese  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  must  be  applied 
r a considerable  time.  A clyster  made  of  this  decoction, 
th  a large  spoonful  of  butter,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
I t,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  these  should  not 
ove  successful,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pressure.  If 
m tumour  be  very  hard,  considerable  force  will  be  neces- 
ry  ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  succeeds  here.  The 
aerator,  at  the  same  time  that  hp  makes  a pressure  with 
m palms  of  his  hand,  must  with  his  fingers  artfully  con- 
uct  the  gut  in  by  the  same  aperture  through  which  it 
ine  out.  The  manner  of  doiim  this  can  be  much  easier 

O 

nceived  than  described.  Should  these  endeavours  prove 
i effectual,  clysters  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried, 
lese  have  been  often  known  to  succeed  where  every  o- 
er  method  failed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  persisting  in  the  use 
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of  these,  and  such  other  means  as  the  circumstance 
the  case  may  suggest,  most  hernias  might  be  reduced  w'uS> 
out  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and 
difficult  matter.  1 would  therefore  advise  surgeons  to  trv 
every  method  of  returning  the  gut  before  they  have  re- 
course to  tlie  knife.  I have  once  and  again  succeeded  by 
persevering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  surgeons  had 
declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable  without 
an  operation  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  must  wear  a 
steel  bandage.  It  is  needless  to  describe  this,  as  it  may  al- 
ways be  had  ready  made  from  the  artists.  Such  bandages 
are  generally  uneasy  to  the  wearer  for  some  time,  but  by 
custom  they  become  quite  easy.  No  person  who  has  had 
a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  maids  pstate  should  ever  be 
without  one  of  these  bandages. 

Persons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid  all 
violent  exercise,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  running, 
and  the  like.  They  should  likewise  avoid  windy  aliment 
and  strong  liquors;  and'  should  carefully  guard  against 
catching  cold. 


£ 
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OF  CASUALTIES. 


fT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  lost,  may 
often,  by  due  care,  be  restored.  Accidents  frequently 
prove  fatal,  merely  because  proper  means  are  not  used  toj 
counteract  their  effects.  No  person  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unless  where  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart,  brain,  or  some  organ  necessary  to  liiej 
is  evidently  destroyed.  The  action  of  these  organs  may 


* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  everj  practitioner,  when 
his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obstinate  costiveness,  tej 
examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a rupture  may  happen,  in  order 
that  it  maybe  immediately  reduced.  Sy .neglecting  this,  many  pedsH 
who  were  not  suspected  to  have  had  ruptures  till  after  the)  were  dead.  \ 
{iave  known  this  happen  where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in 
tendance. 
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;o  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  some  time  impercep- 
e,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In  this  case,  how- 
^ fluids  be  suffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  im- 
sible  to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though  the 
:1s  should  recover  their  power  of  acting.  Thus,"  when 
motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  stopt  by  unwholesome 
ocniiy  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a stroke  upon  the  breast, 
ne  functions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the 
on  be  suffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all  probability 
uinue  so;  but,  if  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  soon  as 
injured  part  nas  recovered  its  power  of  acting,  the 
is  will  again  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions 
be  restored.  ' ” 1 ' - 

::  is  a horrid  custom  immediately  to  consign  over  to 
h every  person  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a fall,  a 
ur,  oi  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance  of 
I he  unhappy  person,  instead  of  being  carried  into 
.arm  house,  and  laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm 
I-  generally  hurried  away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or 
'.e  othei  cold  damp  house,  where,  after  a fruitless  at- 
ipt  has  been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps' by  one  who 
v,y  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and 
ffurthei  notice  taken  of  him.  T his  conduct  seems  to 
t:he  result  of  ignorance,  supported  by  an  ancient  su- 
Ititious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  person 
'ld  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  house  that  is  inhabited. 

t the  & round  ol  th  is  superstition  may  be,  we  shall  not 
'end  to  inquire  ; but  surely  the  conduct  founded  upon 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reason,  humanity,  and 
imon  sense.  ' 

Jien  a person  seems  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  life, 
Sfirst  business  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  We  ought 
fuliy  to  observe  whetherany  substance  be  lodged  in  the 
Ipiqe  oi  gullet;  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  attempts  must 
made  to  lemove  it.  When  unwholesome  air  is  the 
y,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out 
il  the  circulation  be  suddenly  stopped,  from  any 
•e  whatever,  except  mere  weakness,  the  patient  should 
• led.  if  the  blood  does  nof  flowr,  he  may  be  irmners- 
n warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to 
;note  the  circulation.  When  the  cause  cannot  be  sud- 
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denly  removed,  our  great  aim  must  be  to  keep  up  the  vk 
tal  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  salt, 
and  covering  his  body  with  warm  sand,  ashes,  or  the 

like. 

i should  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  those  ac- 
cidents,  which,  without  immediate  assistance,  would  of. 
ten  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  most  likely  means 
for  relieving  the  unhappy  sufferers  ; but  as  1 have  been 
happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my  subject  by  the  learn- 
ed and  humane  Dr  Tissot,  L shall  content  myself  with  se- 
lecting  such  of  his  observations  as  seem  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant,  and  adding  such  of  my  own  as  have  occurred  in 
ihe  course  of  practice. 


OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 


Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and 
extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  effect  oj 
carelessness.  Children  should  be  taught  to  chew  then 
food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their  mouths  which  ii 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  swallow.  But  children 
are  not  the  only  persons  guilty  ot  this  piece  of  impi  udeij 
I know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  othei  sharp] 
pointed  substancss  in  their  mouths  upon  every  occasion! 
and  some  who  even  sleep  with  the  former  there  all  mghtj 
This  conduct  is  exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a fit  or  cough 
ing,  or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the  subl 

stance  before  the  person  is  aware  *.  J 

When  any  substance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  tner 
are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extract 
in^  it,  or  pushing  it  down.  The  safest  and 
certain  way  is  to  extract  it ; but  this  is  not  always  m 
easiest;  it  may  therefore  be  more  eligible  sometimes! 
thrust  it  down,  especially  when  the  obstructing  body  i 
of  such  a nature,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  1 ccej 
lion  into  the  stomach.  'Ihe  substances  which  may 
pushed  down  without  danger  are,  all  common  nourist 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  this  city  lately  discharged  a giq 
number  of  pins,  which  she^had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  her  busing 
through  an  ulcer  in  her  side. 
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ones,  as  bread,  flesh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indi- 
ible  bodies,  as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and 
} like,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  extracted,  especially  if 
e bodies  be  sharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fish-bones, 
of  glass,  &c. 

iHien  such  substances  have  not  passed  in  too  deep,  we 
ild  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers,  which 
lod  often  succeeds.  When  they  are  lower,  we  must 
e use  of  nippers,  or  a small  pair  of  forceps,  such  as 
eons  use.  But  this  attempt  to  extract  rarely  succeeds,- 
ite  substance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has  descended 
nto  the  gullet. 

the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
d,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  must  be  employed,, 
■se  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of  pretty 
og  iron  wire  at  one  end.  it  must  be  introduced  in 
flat  way  ; and  for  the  better  conducting  it,  there 
i .Id  likewise  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held 
to  serve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it;  which  has  this 
ler  use,  that  it  may  be  secured  by  a string  tied  to  it, 
•cumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  instrument  em- 
ted  on  such  occasions,  to  avoid  such  ill  accidents  as 
: sometimes  ensued  from  these  instruments  slipping 
of  the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  passed 
\w  the  substance  that  obstructs  the  passage,  it  is  drawn 
gain,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet 
xovery  convenient,  when  a substance  somewhat  flexible, 
[pin  or  fish-bone,  sticks  across  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in 
cases,  seizing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks 
i th us  disengages  them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  sub- 
‘es,  serves  to  break  them. 

hen  the  obstructing  bodies  are  small,  and  only  stop 
part  of  the  passage,  and  which  may  either  easily  elude 
nook,  or  straiten  it  by  their  resistance,  a kind  of  rings, 
e either  of  wire,  wool,  or  silk,  may  be  used.  A piece 
ne  wire  of  a proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle, 
ft  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long 
b'.nt  sides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other:  these 
o be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular  part,  or  ring, 
duced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  conducted  about 
obstructing  body,  and  so  to  extract  it.  More  flexible 
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rings  may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  silk,  or  small  pack- 
thread, which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  strength 
and  consistence.  One  of  these  is  to  be  tied  fast  to  a han- 
dle of  iron-wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood, 
and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to  surround  the 
obstructing  substance,  and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of  these 
rings  passed  through  one  another  may  be  used,  the  more 
certainly  to  lay  hold  of  the  obstructing  body,  which  may- 
be involved  by  one,  if  another  should  miss  it.  These  rings 
Iiave  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  substance  to 
be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by  turning 
the  handle,  be  retained  so  strongly  in  the  ring  thus  twist- 
ed, as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which  must  in  many  cases 
be  a considerable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  oir  these  unhappy  occasions 
is  the  sponge.  Its  property  of  swelling  considerably  on 
being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation  of  its  usefulness 
here,  if  any, substance  is  stopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without 
filling  up  the  whole  passage,  a bit  of  sponge  may  be  intro- 
duced into  that  part  which  is  unstopt,  and  beyond  the 
substance.  The  sponge  soon  dilates,  and  grows  larger  in 
this  moist  situation ; and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it  may 
be  forwarded  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a few  drops 
of  water.  Afterward  it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle 
to  which  it  is  fastened  ; and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  re- 
turn through  the  small  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obstructing  body  along  with  it. 

The  compressibility  of  sponge  is  another  foundation  ot 
its  usefulness  in  such  cases.  A pretty  large  piece  ot 
sponge  may  be  compressed  or  squeezed  into  a small  size, 
by  winding  a string  of  tape  closely  about  it,  which  may 
be  easily  unwound,  and  withdrawn,  aiter  the  sponge  has! 
been  introduced.  A bit  of  sponge  may  likewise  be  com- 
pressed by  a piece  of  whale-bone  split  at  one  end ; bill 
this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  such  a manner  a?>  not  ti 
hurt  the  patient. 

1 have  often  known  pins  and  other  sharp  bodies,  wtncl 
had  stuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  causing  the  peisoi 
to  swallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread,  and  draw 
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ing  it  quickly  up  again,  ih 
sponge,  and  will  often  answer  t 


This  is  saier  than  swallowing 
jr  the  purpose  equally  well.' 


THE  MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

When  all  these  methods  prove  unsuccessful,  there  re- 
iins  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit : 
.t  this  can  scarcely  be  of  any  service,  unless  when  such 
structing  bodies  are  simply  engaged  in,  and  not  hooked 
stuck  into  the  sides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  case  vomit- 
g might  occasion  further  mischief.  If  the  patient  can 
allow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a drachm 
two  scruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  made  into  a 
iught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  swallow,  an  attempt  may  be 
ide  to  excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a 
ither ; and,  if  that  should  not  succeed,  a clyster  of  to- 
cco  may  be  administered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an 
nee  of  tobacco  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  : this  has 
-en  been  found  to  succeed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite 
uniting  had  failed. 

When  the  obstructing  body  is  of  such  a nature  that  it 
ly  with  safety  be  pushed  downwards,  this  may  be  at- 
npted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled,  and  a little  heat- 
so  as  to  make  it  flexible:  or  a piece  of  whale-bone, 
■re,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a spunge  fastened  to  one  end. 
^Should  it  be  impossible  to  extract  even  those  bodies 
uicn  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  stomach,  we  must 
;m  prefer  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run  the  hazard 
pushing  them  down  than  suffer  the  patient  to  perish  in 
few  minutes  ;rand  we  ought  to  scruple  this  resolution  the 
■s,  as  a great  many  instances  have  happened,  where  the 
: allowing  of  such  hurtful  and  indigestible  subtances  has 
sen  followed  by  no  disorder. 

1 Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  all  endeavours  either  to  ex- 
1 ct  or  push  down  the  substance  must  prove  ineffectual, 
:y  should  be  discontinued  ; because  the  inflammation  oc- 
lioned  by  persisting  in  them  might  be  as  dangerous  as 
e obstruction  itself.  Some  have  died  in  consequence  of 
■ e inflammation,  even  after  the  body  which  caused  the 
struction  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  use 
, the  patient  should  often  swallow,  or,  if  he  cannot,  he 
ould  frequently  receive  by  injection  through  a crooked 
be  , or  pipe  that  mhy  ranch  down  to  the  gullet,  some  emolli- 
i.t  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a decoc- 
>n,  of  mallows.  Injections  of  this  kind  not  only  soften  and 
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sooth  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force, 
are  often  more  successful  in  loosening  the  obstruction  than 
all  attempts  with  instruments. 

When,  after  all  cur  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
the  obstructing  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  must  be  treat- 
ed as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  disease,  tie  should  be 
bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  sur- 
'rounded  with  emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment 
must  also  be  used,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  an  in- 
flammation of  the  passages,  though  the  obstructing  body  be 
removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  sometimes  loosened  the 
inhering  body  more  effectually  than  instruments.  Thus,  a 
blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a substance  which 
stuck  in  the  gullet ; but  this  is  still  more  proper  and  effica- 
cious when  the  substance  gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this 
case,  vomiting  and  sneezing  are  likewise  to  be  excited.  Pins, 
which  stuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently  discharged 
by  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigestible  substance  has  been  forced  down 
into  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  use  a very  mild  and 
smooth  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, as  puddings,  pottage,  and  soups.  He  should  avoid 
all  heating  and  irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  ant 
such  I ke  ; and  his  drink  should  be  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  so  strongly  and  fully  closed,  that  the 
patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  must  be  nou- 
rished by  clysters  of  soup,  jelly,  and  the  dike. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately  suf 
fccaced,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  passage  is  vanished,  sc 
that  death  seems  at  hand,  if  respiration  be  not  restored 
the  operation  of  bronchotomy , or  opening  of  the  wind-pipq 
must  be  directly  performed.  As  this  operation  is  neithe 
difficult  to  an  expert  surgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  pa 
tient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  t< 
preserve  life  in  these  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  t< 
mention  it,  though  it  should  only  be  attempted  by  person 
'skilled  in  surgery. 
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When  a person  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an  hour 
der  water,  there  can  be  no  considerable  hopes  of  his  re- 
very.  But  as  several  circumstances  may  happen  to  have 
intin ued  life,  in  such  an  unfortunate  situation,  beyond  the 
dinary  term,  we  should  never  too  soon  resign  the  unhappy 
ject  to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  rebel,  as  there 
e many  well  attested  proofs  of  the  recovery  ol  persons  to 
e and  health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water  appa- 
itly  dead,  and  who  remained  a considerable  time  without 
hibiting  any  signs  of  life. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  alter  the  body  is  taken  out  ol 
n water,  is  to  convey  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  con- 
mient  place  where  the  necessary  operations  for  its  recovery 
ay  be  performed.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not 
bruise  or  injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatu- 
i posture  with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  a- 
It  body,  it  ought  10  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  oil  straw,  with 
- head  a little  raised,  and  carried  on  a cart  or  on  men’s 
o aiders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  easy  a position  as  pos- 
; ile.  A small  body  may  be  carried  in  the  arms. 

\ln  attempting  to  recover  persons  apparently  drowned,  the 
iincipal  intention  to  be  pursued  is,  to  restore  the  natural 
armth , upon  which  all  the  vital  functions  depend ; and  to 
;cite  these  functions  by  the  application  of  stimulants,  not 
ly  to  the  skin,  but  likewise  to  the  lungs,  intestines,  &c. 
Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  cause  of  the  person’s 
; ath,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obstacle  to  his  recovery. 
>r  this  reason,  after  stripping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his 
dy  must  be  strongly  rubbed  for  a considerable  time 
;th  coarse  linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they.can  be  made  ; 
id,  as  soon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he 
ay  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  should  be  continued. 
J arm  cloths  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  applied  to 
e stomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  cf 
(arm  water,  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of 
s hands. 

Strong  volatile  spirits  should  be  frequently  applied  to 
.e  nose;  and  the  spine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  sto> 
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mach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy,  or  spirit  of  wine. 
The  temples  ought  always  to  be  chaled  with  volatile  spirits  * 
and  stimulating  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram* 
may  be  blown  up  the  nostrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a strong  person  may  blow  his 
own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the  force  he 
can,  holding  his  nostrils  at  the  same  time.  When  it  can 
be  perceived  by  the  rising  of  the  chest  or  belly  that  th* 
lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  person  ought  to  desist  from 
blowing,  and  should  press  the  breast  and  bell)  so  as  to  ex- 
pel the  air  again  ; and  this  operation  may  be  repeated  for 
some  time,  alternately  inflating  and  depressing  the  lungs  so 
as  to  imitate  natural  respiration. 

It  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may  be 
attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  nostrils,  and.  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  other  close  Dr  Monro  for  this 
purpose  recommends  a wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for 
filling  the  nostril,  and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into 
by  a person’s  mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a 
pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  if 
necessary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  chest  by  the  mouth 
or  nose,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into  the 
wind- pipe  for  this  purpose.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
spend  time  in  describing  this  operation,  as  it  should  not  be 
attempted,  unless  by  persons  skilled  in  surgery. 

To  stimulate  the  intestines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  mav  be 
thrown"  up  in  form  of  clyster.  There  are  various  pieces  of 
apparatus  contrived  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  used 
when  at  hand;  but  where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
business  may  be  done  by  a common  tobacco  pipe.  The 
bowl  of  the  pipe  must  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled, 
and,  after  the  small  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  fun- 
dament, the  smoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing  through 
a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrapped  round  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an  empty  pipe,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  applied  close  to  that  of  the  other.  This 
may  also  be  done  in  the  following  manner : A common 
clyster- pipe,  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it,  maybe  introduced 
into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  may  be  ap- 
plied round  the  small  end  of  a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of 
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ich  tobacco  is  to  be  kindled,  and  the  smoke  blown  up, 
t directed  above.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to 
ow  up  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  clysters  of  warm  water, 
h tvhe  addition  of  a little  salt  and  some  wine  or  spirits, 
y be  frequently  administered.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
minon  clyster- bag  and  pipe ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be 
own  well  up,  a pretty  large  syringe  will  answer 'the.  pur- 
e better. 

\l.V  hile  these  things  are  doing,,  some  of  the  attendants 
ght  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which  the  person 
juid  be  put,  if  the  above  endeavours  prove  ineffectual, 
mere  there  are  no  conveniences  for  using  the  warm  bath, 

: body  may  be  covered  with  warm  salt,  sand,  ashes,* 
t ins,  or  such  like.  Tissot  mentions  an  instance  of  a girl 
„i.o  was  restored  to  life,  after  she  had  been  taken  out  of 
water,  swelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by 
ing  her  naked  body  upon  hot  ashes,  covering  her  with 
i.ers  equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a 
cckirig  round  her  neck  stuffed  with  the  same,  and  heap- 
r;  coverings  over  all.  After  she  had  remained  half  an 
iur  in  this  situation,  her  pulse  returned,  she  recovered 
•ech,.  and  cried  out,  1 freeze,  I Jreeze  ; a little'  cherry- 
undy  was  given  her,  and  she  remained  buried  as  it  were 
cder  the  ashes  for  eight  hours;  afterwards  she  was  taken 
t:,  without  any  other  complaint  except  that  of  lassitude 
weariness,  which  went  off  in  a few  days.  The  Doctor 
unions  likewise  an  instance  of  a man  who  was  restored 
fife,  after  he  had  remained  six  hours  under  water,  by  the 
:t  of  a dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  shews  some  signs  of  life,  and  is  able  to 
ii allow,  it  would  be  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  to  pour 
tuors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however,  and  tongue, 
i.y  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather  dipt  in  warm  bran- 
or  other  strong  spirits ; and,  as  soon  as  he  has  recover- 
the  'power  of  swallowing,  a little  warm  wine,  or  some 
ler  cordial,  ought  every  now  and  then  to  be  admi- 
: tered. 

•.Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little 
animated  ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without 
i sickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  safe  : this  may 
nerally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and  fauces 
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with  an  oilecl  feather,  or  some  other  soft  substance,  which 
will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tissot  in  this  case  recommends 
the  oxymel  of  squills,  a table-spoonful  of  which,  diluted 
with  water,  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  t.]je 
patient  has  taken  five  or  six  doses.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  band,  a strong  infusion  of  sage,  cammomile-flow- 
ers,  or  edrduous  henedictus , sweetened  with  honey,  or  some 
warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  salt,  may,  he  says, 
supply  its  place.  The  Doctor  does  not  intend  that  any  of 
th  esc  things  should  be  given  in  such  quantity  as  to  occa- 
sion vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this  situation  are  not 
expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  discontinue  our  assistance  a* 
soon  as  the  patients  discover  some  tokens  of  life,  since  ihetj 
sometimes  expire  after  these  first  appearances  of  recovery 
ing.  The  warm  and  stimulating  applications  are  still  to! 
be  continued,  and  small  quantities  of  some  cordial  liquotf! 
ought  frequently  to  be  administered.  Lastly,  though  the 
person  should  be  manifestly  re-animated,  there  sometimes 
remain  an  oppression,  a cough,  and  feverishness,  which  ef- 
fectually constitute  a disease.  In  this  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  cause  him  ro 
drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder- flower-tea,  or  any 
other  soft  pectoral  infusions. 

Such  persons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  suffocation,  or 
the  like,  must  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  have  been  for  some  time  under  water.  I once 
attended  a patient  who  was  so  stunned  by  a fall  from  a 
horse,  that  for  above  six  hours  he  scarcely  exhibited  any; 
signs  of  life ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper 
methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered,  | 
and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr  Alexander  j 
gives  an  instance  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  Edinburgh; 
Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  of  a man  who  was  to  all 
appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breast,  but  recovered 
upon  being  ijnmersed  for  some  time  in  warm  water. 
These,  and  other  instances  of  a similar  nature,  which 
might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full  proof  of  this  fact,  that 
many  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  lose  their  lives  by 
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blows,  and  other  accidents,  might  be  saved  by  the  use 
roper  means  duly  persisted  in. 
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wir  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even  cie- 
i ctive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from  its  vi- 
ing  principle  being  destroyed,  or  from  subtle  exhala- 
: s with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus  air  that  has 
>ed  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable  of  support- 
fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of 
ping  in  close  chambers  with  charcoal  fires.  Some,  in- 
d,  suppose  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  sulphure- 
oil  contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  set  at  liberty 
[ diffused  all  over  the  chamber;  while  others  imagine  it 
wing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with  phlogis- 
..  Re  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a situation  carefully  to  be  a- 
ded.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep  in  a small  apart- 
i Lit  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I lately  saw  four  persons 
;o  hod  been  suffocated  by  sleeping  in  an  apartment  where 
nPi  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapours  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer,  or 
er  liquors,  in  the  state  of  fermentation,  contains  some- 
.ng  poisonous,  which  kills  in  the  same  manner  as  the  va- 
;ir  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger  in  going  into 
iars  where  a large  quantity  of  these  liquors  is  in  a state 
Fermentation,  especially  if  they  have  been  close  shut  up 
some  time.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  persons 
nek  dead  on  entering  such  places,  and  of  others  who  have 
ih  difficulty  escaped. 

IVhen  subterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long 
nt,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which 
>ve  not  been  emptied  for  several  years,  the  vapours  a- 
mg  from  them  produce  the  same  effects  as  those  men- 
led  above.  For  this  reason,  no  person  ought  to  ven- 
,e  into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and, 
j> ; been  long  shut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  sufficient- 
purified,  by  burning  gun-powder  'in  it.  It  is  easy  to 
ow,  as  has  been  observed  in  a former  part  of  this  work, 
en  the  air  of  such  places  is  unwholesome,  by  letting 
»vn  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or  the 
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like.  If  these  continue  to  burn,  people  may  safely  ven. 
ture  in ; but  where  they  are  suddenly  extinguish -d,  no 
one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  first  purified  bv 
file. 

The  offensive  smell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  especially 
when  their  flames  are  extinguished,  operate  like  oilier  va- 
pours, though  with  less  violence,  and  less  suddenly*.  There 
have,  however,  been  instances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes 
ot  lamps  which  had  been  extinguished  in  a close  chamber, 
and  persons  of  weak  delicate  breasts  generally  find  them, 
selves  quickly  oppressed  in  apartments  illuminated  with 
many  candles. 

j 

Such  as  are  sensible  of  their  danger  in  these  situations, 
and  retreat  seasonably  from  it,  are  generally  relieved  as 
soon  as  they  get  into  the  Open  air  ; or,  if  they  have  any  r£*j 
m-iniug  uneasiness,  a little  water  and  vinegar,  or  le- 
monade, drunk  hot,  affords  them,  relief.  But  when  they 
are  so  iar  poisoned,  as  to  have  lost  their  feeling  and  un- 
derstanding, the  following  means  must  be  used  for  their 
recovery  : 

The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a very  pure,  fresh,  and 
open  air  ; and  volatile  salts,  or  other  stimulating  substances, 
held  to  his  nose.  He  should  next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if; 
that  does,  not  succeed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to| 
be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  soda) 
as  he  can  swallow,  s me  lemonade,  ,or  water  and  vi- 
negar, wiLh  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given 
him. 

Nor  are  sharp  clysters  by  any  means  to  be  neglected; 
these  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyster,  sy- 
rup of  buckthorn  and  tincture  of  senna,  of  each  two  ounces; 
or,  in  their  stead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine; 
dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  these  things  not 
be  at  band,  two  or  three  large  spoonfuls  of  common 
salt  may  be  put  into  the  clyster.  The  same  means,  it 
necessary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former  part  of 
thh  chapter,  may  be  used  to  restore  the  circulation, 
warmth,  &c. 

Mr  Tossach,  surgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  suffocated  by  the  steam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he 
recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s. 
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uth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  causing  him  to  be 
1 rubbed  and  tossed  about.  And  Dr  Frewen  of  Sus- 
, mentions  the  case  of  a young  man  who  was  stupified 
the  smoke  of  sea  coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being 
nged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm 

| i 

ffhe  practice  of  plunging  persons  suffocated  by  noxious 

> ours  in  cold  water,  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the 
mmoA  experiment  of  suffocating  dogs  in  the  grotto  del 
/,  and  afterwards  recovering  them  by  throwing  them 

> the  neighbouring  lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

.Vhen  cold  is  extremely  severe,  and  a person  is  ex- 
csd  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  conse- 
nee  of  its  stopping  the  circulation  in  the  extremities, 

l.  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  blood  towards  the 
in  ; so  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  of  apoplexy,  pre- 
ed  by  great  sleepiness.  The  traveller,  in  this  situation, 

finds  himself  begin  to  grow  drowsy,  should  redouble, 
efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  the  imminent  danger 
is  exposed  to.  T his  sleep,  which  he  might  consider 
<some  alleviation  of  his  sufferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
ve  his  last. 

eucn  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  com- 
rn  in  this  country ; it  frequently  happens,  however,  that, 
hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  so  benumbed  or  frozen, 
o be  in  danger  of  a mortification,  if  proper  means  are 
used  to  prevent  it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  situation 
«es  from  the  sudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com- 

m,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to 
>:d  them  to  the  fire;  yet  reason  and  observation  shew 
ft  this  is  a most  dangerous  and  imprudent  practice. 
Every  peasant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or  roots 

any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put  into  warm 
t :ep  they  will  be  destroyed,  by  rottenness,  or  a kind  of 
Unification  ; and  that  the  only  way  to  recover  them,  is 
mmerse  them  for  some  time  in  very  cold  water.  The 

>e  observation  bolds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  cou- 
pon. 
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When  the  bands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with 
cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or 
rubbed  with  snow,  till  they  recover  their  natural  warmth 
and  sensibility  : After  which  the  person  may  be  removed 
into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and  may  drink  some 
cups  of  tea,  or  an  infusion  of  elder  flowers  sweetened  with 
honey.  Every  person  must  have  observed,  when  his 
hands  were  even  but  slightly  affected  with  cold,  that  the 
best  way  to  warm  them  was  by  washing  them  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  some  time. 

When  a person  has  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  cold, 
that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  rub  him  all  over  with  snow  or  cold  water ; or,  what 
will  answer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerse  him 
in  a bath  of  the.  very  coldest  water.  There  is  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  persist  in  the  use  of  these  means,  as  we 
are  assured  that  persons  who  had  remained  in  the  snow, 
or  had  been  exposed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five  or  six 
successive  days,  and  who  had  discovered  no  marks  of  life 
for  several  hours,  have  nevertheless  been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,  chil- 
blains, and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities,  which 
are  so  common  among  the  peasants  in  the  cold  season, 
were  chiefly  occasioned  by  their  sudden  transitions  from 
cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been  exposed  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply  their  hands 
and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have*  occasion,  plunge 
them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a mortifica- 
tion does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  seldom  fails  to  en- 
sue. Most  of  the  ill  consequences  from  this  quarter  might 
be  easily  avoided,  by  only  observing  the  precautions  men- 
tioned above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  IIEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  beat,  though  not  so  common  in 
this  country,  are  rio  less  fatal,  and  much  more  sundew 
than  chose  of  cold.  In  hot  countries  people  frequently 
drop  down  dead  in  the  streets,  exhausted  with  heat  and 
fatigue.  In  ’his  case,  if  any  warm  cordial  can  be  pouiw 
into  the  mouth  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  this  cannot  be 
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:ted,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyster.  Vo- 
ile spirits,  and  other  things  of  a stimulating  nature, 
ay  be  applied  to  the  skin,  which  should  be  well  rubbed 
,th  coarse  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or  other  stimu- 
ing  things.  Some  of  the  ancient  physicians  are  said  to 
we  restored  to  life  persons  apparently  dead,  by  beating 
m with  rods. 


C‘H  A P.  LIV. 

' FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES  WHICH 
REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE  ASSISTANCE. 

I'TRONG  and  healthy  persons,  wrho  abound  with  blood, 
) are  often  seized  with  sudden  fainting  fits,  after  violent 
itrcise,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or  strong  liquors,  ex- 
pire to  great  heat,  intense  application  to  study,  or  the 

a k 

. . • 

in  such  cases  the  patient  should  be  made  to  smell  to 
lie  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrists  ought 
l he  same  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed  with  an 
i al  quantity  of  warm  water;  and  two  or  three  spoon- 
> of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five  times  as  much  water, 
yy,  if  he  can  swallow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth, 
if  the  fainting  proves  obstinate,  or  degenerates  into  a 
rope,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  understanding, 
patient  must  be  bled.  After  the  bleeding,  a clyster 
l be  proper,  and  then  he  should  be  kept  easy  and 
eet,  only  giving  him  every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of 
i nfusion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a 
ee  sugar  and  vinegar. 

When  swoonings,  which  arise  from  this  cause,  occur 
jj  uently  in  the  same  person,  he  should,  in  order  to 
i ipe  them,  confine  himself  to  a light  diet,  consisting 
of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His  drink 
; ht  to  be  water  or  small  beer,  and  he  should  sleep  but 
jilerately,  and  take  much  exercise. 

Nut  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defect, 
D an  excess  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready  to 
pen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obstinate 
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watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  such  like.  In  these  an  al- 
most directly  opposite  course  to  that  mentioned  above 
must  be  pursued. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low, 
and  being  covered,  should  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms, 
and  his  whole  body  rubbed  strongly  with  hot  flannels. 
Hungary  water,  volatile  salts,  or  strong  smelling  herbs, 
as  rue,  mint,  or  rosemary,  may  be  held  to  his  nose.  His 
mouth  mav  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy  ; and,  if  he 
can  swallow’,  some  hot  wine,  mixed  with  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon, which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into 
his  mouth.  A compress  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy  must  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and 
warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  the  feet, 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  should 
take  some  strong  soup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bis- 
cuit soaked  in  hot-spiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  return  o; 
the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  small  quantities 
some  light,  yet  strengthening  nourishment,  as  panadc 
made  with  soup  instead  of  water,  new  laid  eggs,  lighth 
poached,  chocolate,  light  roast  meats,  jellies,  and  suet 
like. 

Those  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effect  of  bleeding,  o 
of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this  class 
Such  as  happen  afrer  artificial  bleeding  are  seldom  danger 
ous,  generally  terminating  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  lai< 
upon  the  bed ; indeed  persons  subject  to  this  kind  shoul< 
always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  th 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  usual,  volatile  spi 
rits  may  be  held  to  the  nose,  and  rubbed  on  the  tem 
pies,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  strong  or  acrid  purge 
or  vomits,  rhe  patient  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  ; 
he  bad  taken  poison.  He  should  be  made  to  drink  plent 
fully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil,  barley-water,  or  sue 
like;  emollient  clysters  will  likewise  be  proper,  and  th 
patient’s  strength  should  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  givin 
him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occasioned  by  indigestion.  Th. 
may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  th 
food.  When  the  former  of  these  is  the  clause,  the  cui 
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ill  be  best  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be  pro- 
ofed by  causing  the  patient  to  drink  a weak  infusion  of 
momile  flowers,  carduus  benedictus,  or  the  like.  When 
s disorder  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
mt,  as  in  the  case  of  weakness,  must  be  revived  by 
rong  smells,  &cc.  after  which  he  should  be  made  to  swal- 
,w  a large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  serve 
drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to  soften  its 
rimony,  and  either  to  effect  a discharge  of  it  by  vomit- 
.g,  or  force  it  down  into  the  intestines. 

Even  disagreeable  smells  will  sometimes  occasion  swoon- 
ig s,  especially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When  this 
uppens,  the  patient  should  be  carried  into  the  open  air, 
ive  stimulating  things  held  to  his  nose,  and  those  sub- 
.ances  which  are  disagreeable  to  him  ought  immediately 
i be  removed.  But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of 
noonings  which  arise  from  nervous  disorders,  and  shall 
i.erefore  say  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progress  of  diseases, 
u the  beginning  of  putrid  diseases  they  generally  denote  an 
opression  at  stomach,  or  a mass  of  corrupted  humours, 
id  they  cease  after  evacuations  by  vomit  or  stool.  When 
uey  occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indi- 
■ ite  great  danger.  In  each  of  these  cases,  vinegar  used 
nth  externally  and  internally  is  the  best  remedy  during 
me  paroxysm,  and  plenty  of  lemon- juice  after  it.  Swoon- 
tgs  which  happen  in  diseases  accompanied  with  great  e- 
iiicuations,  must  be  treated  like  these  which  are  owing  to 
teakness,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be  restrained. 
UThen  they  happen  towards  the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an 
termitting  fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a 
nntinual  fever,  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  small 
draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hysteric  women  are  very  liable  to  swoon- 
f ig  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  These  might  be  often 
P revented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the  admission  of  fresh 
idr.  When  they  are  occasioned  by  excessive  flooding,  it 
1 light  by  all  means  to  be  restrained.  They  are  generally 
ie  effect  of  mere  weakness  or  exhaustion.  Dr  Engle- 
i ian  relates  the  case  of  a woman  “ in  childbed,,  who,  af- 
' -r  being  happily  delivered,  suddenly  fainted,  and  lay  up- 
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wards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A phyJ 
sician  was  sent  for;  her  own  maid,  in  the  mean  while, j 
being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  attempted  to  assist  her] 
herself,  and  extending  herself  upon  her  mistress,  applied 
her  mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  she  pos-j 
sibly  could,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  exhausted  woman! 
awaked  as  out  of  a profound  sleep ; when  proper  things] 
being  given  her,  she  soon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  asked  how  she  came  to  think  of  this! 
expedient,  said  she  had  seen  it  practised  at  Altenburgb,  b J 
midwives,  upon  children  with  the  happiest  effect.” 

We  mention  this  case  chiefly  that  other  midwives  mayj 
be  induced  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example.  Many  chil) 
dren  are  born  without  any  signs  of  life,  and  others  expire! 
soon  after  the  birth,  who  might,  without  all  doubt,  bv 
proper  care,  be  restored  to  life. 

From  whatever  cause  fainting  fits  proceed,  fresh  air  i* 
always  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  patient.  By  no'i 
attending  to  this  circumstance,  people  often  kill  theij 
friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  save  them.  Alarm! 
ed  at  the  patient’s  situation,  they  call  in  a crowd  or  peo 
pie  to  his  assistance,  or  perhaps  to  witness  his  exit,  whose 
breathing  exhausts  the  air,  and  increases  the  danger 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  this  practice,  which  i 
very  common  among  the  lower  sort  of  people,  often  prove 
fatal,  especially  to  the  delicate,  and  such  persons  as  fall  inn 
fainting  fits  from  mere  exhaustion,  or  the  violence  oi  som> 
disease.  No  more  persons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  mt* 
the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a swoon,  than  are  abso 
lutely  necessary  for  his  assistance,  and  ihe  windows  of  th 
apartment  should  always  be  opened,  at  least  as  tar  as  to  ad 

mit  a stream  of  fresh  air.  . r 

Persons  subject  to  frequent  swoonings,  or  fainting 
should  neglect  no  means  to  remove  the  cause  ot  theni 
.as  their  consequences  are  always  injurious  to  the  constitU 
tion.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  person  in  dejection  anj 
weakness;  the  secretions  are  thereby  suspended,  the  hd 
mours  disposed  to  stagnation,  coagulations  and  obstrud 
tions  are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  tdj 
tally  intercepted,  or  very  considerably  checked,  potypust 
are  "sometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger  vessels. 
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• y kind  of  swoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  those  which 
letimes  mark  the  crisis  in  fevers ; yet  even  these  ought, 
oon  as  possible,  to  be  removed. 

% 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

he  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind 
oison  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over-dose  of  ardent 
*ts.  Sometimes,  by  destroying  the  nervous  energy, 
vy  put  an  end  to  life  at  once ; but  in  general  their  ef- 
s are  more  slow,  and  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
pium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove 
II,  when  taken  to  excess,  as  well  as  ardent  spirits ; but 
>y  may  generally  be  discharged  by  vomiting,  which 
Hit  always  to  be  excited  when  the  stomach  is  over- 
rrged  with  liquor. 

Tore  of  those  unhappy  persons,  who  die  intoxicated, 
their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduct,  themselves 
n from  the  destructive  quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable 
walk,  they  tumble  down,  and  lie  in  some  awkward 
>ure,  which  obstructs  the  circulation  or  breathing, 
often  continue  in  this  situation  till  they  die.  No 
mken  person  should  be  left  by  himself,  till  his  clothes 
es  been  loosened,  and  his  body  laid  in  such  a posture 
most  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dis- 
I 'gmg  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  &c.  The  best  pos- 
: ’for  discharging  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  to  lay 
i person  upon  his  belly;  when  asleep  he  may  be  laid 
Ibis  side,  with  his  head  a little  raised,  and  particular 
■ must  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twisted, 
;ave  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 
he  excessive  degree  of  thirst  occasioned  by  drinking 
ing  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by  tak- 
what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  Fatal  consequences 
A from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a debauch  of  wine 
[ 'our  punch  ; tiiese  acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat 
! he  stomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in  such  a 
j mer  that  it  could  never  be  digested.  The  safest  way 
i i a debauch  is  water  with  a toast,  tea,  infusions  of 
! n,  sage,  barley-water,  and  such  like.  . If  the  person 
Ms  fa  vomit,  he  may  drink  a weak  infusion  of  camo- 
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mile- flowers,  or  luke- warm  water  and  oil ; but  in  this  con-j 
clition  vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling 
the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  symptoms 
of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  proposing 
a general  plan  of  treatment  for  persons  in  this  situation,! 
I shall  briefly  relate  the  history  of  a case  which  lately  fel’d 
under  my  own  observation,  wherein  most  of  those  symptoms! 
usually  reckoned  dangerous,  occurred,  and  where  the  treat-! 
mcnt  was  successful. 

A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  for  aj 
hire,  drunk  ten  glasses  of  strong  brandy.  He  soon  ifteij 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  in  that  situation  for  neaii 
twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneasy  manner  of  breath- 
ing,  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  other  threaten- 
ing symptoms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  sene 
for  me.  I found  him  still  sleeping,  his  countenance  ghast- 
ly, and  his  skin  covered  with  a cold  clammy  sweat.  Ai 
most  the  only  signs  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  labo 
rious  breathing,  and  a convulsive  motion  or  agitation  o 
his  bowels, 

I tried  to  rouse  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  shak 
ing,  applying  volatile  spirits,  and  other  stimulating  thing 
to  his  nose,  &-c.  A few  ounces  of  blood  were  likewis 
taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  wate 
was  poured  into  his  mouth  ; but,  as  he  could  not  swallov 
very  little  of  this  got  into  his  stomach,  IS  one  ol  the:, 
things  having  the  least  effect,  and  the  danger  seemin 
to  increase,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  wate 
and  a sharp  clyster  to  be  immediately  administered.  Th 
gave  him  a stool,  and  was  the  first  thing  that  relieved  hin 
It  was  then  afterwards  repeated  with  the  same  happy  efi'ec 
and  seemed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  his  recovery.  He  the 
began  to  shew  some  signs  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  tv: 
offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  senses.  He  corujj 
nued,  however,  for  several  days  weak  and  feverish,  arj 
complained  much  of  a soreness  in  his  bowels^  which  gi| 
dually  went  off,  by  means  of  a slender  diet,  and  cool  muq 

laginous  liquors.  1%  I 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  suneiea  9 

die,  without  any  assistance,  being  called,  bad  not  a neigi 
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ur,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been  advised  to  drink 
jottle  of  spirits  to  cure  him  of  an  ague,  expired  under 
ry  similar  circumstances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

These  may  sometimes  proceed  from  an  infarction  of 
c lungs,  produced  by  viscid  clammy  humours,  or  a 
• ismodic  affection  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Per- 
is who  feed  grossly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood,  are 
y liable  to  suffocating  fits  from  the  former  of  these  can- 
Such  ought,  as  soon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled, 
receive  an  emollient  clyster,  and  to  take  frequently  a 
rp  of  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  should 
re  wise  receive  the  steams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs 
breathing. 

'Nervous  and  asthmatic  persons  are  most  subject  to  spas- 
mic affections  of  the  lungs.  In  this  case  the  patient’s 
; s should  be  immersed  in  warm  water,  and  the  steams 
vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm  diluting  liquor  should 
cewise  be  drunk  ; to  a cup  of  which  a tea- spoonful  of  the 
uygoric  elixir  may  occasionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper, 
i thers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s  notse, 
ril  fresh  air  should  be  freely  admitted  to  him. 
ilnfants  are  often  suffocated  by  the  carelessness  or  inat- 
ntion  of  their  nurses  *.  An  infant  when  in  bed  should 
mays  be  laid  so,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down  with  its 
ud  under  the  bed-clothes;  and  when  in  a cradle,  its 
e ought  never  to  be  covered.  A small  degree  of  at- 
ition  to  these  two  simple  rules  would  save  the  lives  of 
ny  infants,  and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered 
ak  and  sickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 

1 O'Q 
65* 

iLnstead  of  laying  down  apian  for  the  recovery  of  infants 
o are  suffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed,  by  their 

1 ‘ These  accidents  are  not  always  the  effects  of  carelessness.  I have 
>wn  an  infant  overlaid,  by  its  mother  being  seized  in  the  night  with 
! hysteric  fit.  This  ought  to  serve  as  a caution  against  employing 
teric  women  as  nurses  ; and  should  likewise  teach  such  women  never 
ay  an  infant  in  the  same  bed  with  themselves,  but  in  a small  adjacent 
' 
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nurses,  1 shall  give  the  history  of  a case  related  by  Mon-  j 
sienr  Janin , ot  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  i 
was  attended  with  success,  and  contains  almost  every  thing  j 
that  can  be  done  on  such  occasions. 

A nurse  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a child, 
he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  signs 
ot  life;  no  pulsation  in  the  arteries,  no  respiration,  the 
face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and  tarnished,  the  nose 
full  of  snivel,  the  mouth  gaping,  in  short,  it  was  almost  j 
cold.  Whil  t some  linen  cloths  and  a parcel,  ot  ashes, 
were  warming,  he  had  the  boy  unswathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  side.  He  then  w is  rub-f 
bed  all  over  with  line  linen,  fot  fear  of  fretting  his  ten- j 
der  and  delicate  .skin.  As  soon  as  the  ashes  had  receiv-j 
ed  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr  Janin  buried  him  inj 
them,  except  the  face,  placed  him  on  the  side  opposite! 
to  that  on  which  he  had  been  at  first  laid,  and  covered! 
him  with  a blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de luce  inj 
his  pocket,  which  he  presented  to  his  nose  from  time  toj 
time  ; and  between  whiles  some*puffs  of  tobacco  were) 
blown  up  his  nostrils : to  these  succeeded  the  blowing  in- 
to his  mouth,  and  squeezing  tight  his  nose.  Animal 
heat  began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  i the  pulsations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  soon  felt,  the  breathing  bd 
came  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  dosed  and  oj 
pened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched  some  criet 
expressive  of  his  want  of  the  breast,  which  being  appliet 
to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with  avidity,  and  sucked  a 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  Though  the  pulsation! 
of  the  arteries  were  by  this  time  very  well  re-establisne 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr  Janin  thought  it  advua  'j 
to  'eave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  ot  an  hour  kingej 
tinder  the  ashes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out,  cfeane® 
and  dressed  as  usual;  to  which  a gentle  sleep  succeeded 

and  he  continued  perfectly  well. 

Mr  Janin  mentions  likewise  an  example  of  a youn, 
roan  who  had  hanged  himself  through  despair,  to  wlior 
he  administered  help  as  effectually  as  in  the  precedm 

• Mr  Glover,  Surgeon  in'  Doctors  Commons,  Londoi 
relates  the  case  ot  a person  who  was  restoied  to  ue  a t 
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enty-nine  minutes  .hanging,  and  continued  m good 
lit h for  many  years  after. 

The  principle  means  used  to  restore  this  man  to  life 
re,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external  jugu- 
; rubbing  the  bask,  mouth,  and  neck,  wi:h  a cjuanti- 
of  volatile  spirits  and  oil ; administering  the  tobacco 
ster  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  strong  frictions  of 
legs  and  arms.  This  course  had  been  continued  for 
* ut  four  hours,  when  an  incision  was  made  into  the 
id-pipe,  and  air  blown  strongly  through  a canula  into 
lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  blood 
the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a slow 
Lse  was  just  perceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  frictions 
;:e  continued  for  some  time  longer. ; his  pulse  became 
ire  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nose  being  irritated  with 
l it  of  sal-ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials 
*e  then  administered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was 
'Well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  shew  what  may  be  done 
the  recovery  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  strangle 
mselves  in  a fit  of  despair. 

IF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVULSION  FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  constitute  the  last  scene  of  a- 
te  or  chronic  disorders.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
i remain  but  small  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after 
niring  in  a fit.  But  when  a person,  who  appears  to 
in  perfect  health,  is  suddenly  seized  with  a convul- 
n fit,  and  seems  to  expire,  some  attempts  ought  a 1- 
ws  to  be  made  to  restore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  most 
>le  to  convulsions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  sud- 
I ly  by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething, 
wre  are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants' 
ing  been  restored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appear- 
e expired  in  convulsions ; but  we  shall  only  relate  the  fob. 
ing  instance  mentioned  by  Dr  Johnson  in  his  paraph- 
on  the  practicability  of  recovering  persons  visibly  dead. 

‘n  the  parish  of  St  Clemens  in  Colchester,  a child  of 
months  old  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had 
breast,  was  seized  #with  a strong  convulsion  fit,  which 
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lasted  so  lohg,  and  ended  with  so  total  a privation  of  mo-  | 
lion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulse,  that  it  was  deem'd  I 
absolutcy  dead.  It  was  accordingly  stripped,  laid  out,  | 
the  passing-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  I 
made  ; but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who  used  to  ad-  | 
mire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  sudden  death,  hastened  to 
the  house,  and  upon  examining  the  child  found  it  net  ! 
Cold,  its  joints  limber,  and  fancied  that  a glass  she  held  ' 
to  its  month  and  nose  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  ; 
upon  which  she  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  sat  down  be- 
fore the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour  she  felt  the  heart  begin  to  beat 
faintly;  she  then  put  a little  of  the  mother’s  milk  into  its 
mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and  soles,  found  the 
child  begin  to  move,  and  the  milk  was  swallowed  ; and 
in  another  quarter  ol  an  hour  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
restoring  to  its  disconsolate  mother  the  babe  quite  reco- 
vered, eager  to  lay  hold  or  the  breast,  and  able  to  suck 
again.  Ihe  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  present  alive. 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of  eve- 
yv  uerson,  were  sufficient  to  restore  to  Ide  an  infant  tc» 
all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  but 
for  the  use  of  these  simple  endeavours,  would  have  re- 
mained so.  There  are,  however,  many  other  things  which 
might  be  done  in  case  the  above  should'not  succeed  ; as 
rubbing  the  body  with  strong  spirits,  covering  it  with 
warm  ashes  or  salt,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  thi owing 
up  warm  stimulating  clysters,  or  the  smoke  of  tobacco, 

into  the  intestines,  and  such  like.  , 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  soon  after  the 
birth,  the  same  means  ought  to  be  used  for  their  recovery, 
as  if’  they  had  expired  in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
mentioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewise  be  extended  to  adults,  at- 
tention being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  otuer  circum- 
stances at  the  patient.  . 

The  foregoing  cases  and  observations  afford  sufficient 
proof  of  the  success  which  may  attend  the  endeavours  o 
persons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in  assisting  those  war 
are  suddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident  or  disease. 
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any  facts  of  a similar  nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it 
jcessary  ; but  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
) the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane 
d benevolent  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the 
reservation  of  their  fellow- men. 

The  society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  institut- 
at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  satisfaction 
find  that  not  fewer  than  150  persons  in  the  space  of 
ur  years  had  been  saved  by  the  means  pointed  out  by 
.em,  many  of  whom  owed  their  preservation  to  peasants 
;d  people  of  no  medical  knowledge.  But  the  means  us- 
. with  so  much  efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  persons 
ee,  with  equal  success,  applicable  to  a number  of  cases 
hhere  the  powers  of  life  seem  in  reality  to  be  only  suspend* 
I. , and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all  their  functions, 

) i being  put  into  motion  again..  It  is  shocking  to  reject, 

, at  for  want  of  this  consideration  many  persons  have  been 
■ [omitted  to  the  grave,  in  whom  the  principles  of  life 
ight  have  been  revived. 

'The  cases  wherein  such  endeavours  are  most  likelv  to 
11  attended  with  success,  are  all  those  called  sudden 
aths  from  an  invisible  cause,  as  apoplexies,  hysterics, 
iintings,  and  many  other  disorders  wherein  persons  in  a 
content  sink  down  and  expire.  The  various  casualitics  in 
Ihich  they  may  be  tried,  are,  suffocations  from'  the  sui- 
nerous  damps  of  mines,  coal  pits,  8tc.  : the  unwhole- 
rme  air  of  long  unopened-  wells  or  caverns;  the  noxious 
! pours  arising  from  fermenting  liquors  : the  steams  of 
1 irning  charcoal ; sulpherous  mineral  acids  ; arsenical  ef- 
uvia,  &cl 

'The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  strangling,  and  ap- 
■tent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  .&c.  like- 
use  furnish  opportunities  of  trying  such  endeavours, 
hose  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are  killed  by  lightning, 
by  any  violent  agitation  of  the  passions,  as  tear,  joy, 

' rprise,  and  such  like,  might  also  be  frequently  rccover- 
l by  the  use  of  proper  means,  as  blowing  strongly  into 
eir  lungs,  &-c. 

The  means  to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  persons 
•ddeniy  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  same  in  ali  cases ; 
iey  are  practicable  by  every  one  who  happens  to  be  pre- 
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sent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no  great  expence,  and  I 
less  ski]].  The  great  aim  is  to  restore  the  warmth 
and  vital  motions.  This  may  in  general  be  attempted  by 
means  of  heat,  frictions,  bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the 
lungs,  administering  clyters  and  generous  cordials.  These 
must  be  varied  according  to  cfrcnmstances.  Common  | 
sense,  and  the  situation  of  the  patient,  will  suggest  the 
proper  manner  of  conducting  them.  Above  all  we  would  I 
recommend  perseverance.  People  ought  never  to  despair 
on  account  of  discouraging  circumstances,  or  to  leave  off 
their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is  the  least  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Where  much  good  and  no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  j 
one  ought  to  grudge  his  labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  an  institution,  similar 
to  that  of  Amsterdam,  was  established,  upon  a more  ex- 
tensive plan  in  Great  Britain  ; and  that  a reward  was  al-  j 
lowed  to  every  one  who  should  be  instrumental  m restor-  ! 
ing  to  life  a person  seemingly  dead  *.  Men  will  do  much  j 
for  fame,  but  still  more  for  money.  ■Should  no  profit,  ! 
however,  be  annexed  to  those  benevolent  offices,  the  I 
heart-felt  pleasure  which  a good  man  must  enjoy,  on  re-  i 
fleeting  that  he  has  been  the  happy  instrument  of  saving 
one  of  his  fellow- creatures  from  an  untimely  grave,  is  it- 
self a sufficient  reward. 


CHAP.  tV. 

CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  COLD  BATHING,  AND 
DRINKING  THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

AS  it  is  now  fashionable  for  persons  of  all  ranks  to; 

'plunge  into  the  Sea,  and  drink  the  mineral  waters,  ij 
was  desirous  of  rendering  this  work  still  more  extensively  j 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  observe,  that,  since  the  first  publication  I 
of  this  work,  several  societies  Have  been  instituted  in  Britain  with  tbejj 
same  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amsterdam,  and  that  their  endra-l 
vours  have  proved  no  Jess  successful.  He  is  likewise  happy  to  observe, 
that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  those  who  have  been  aeti\e  mi 
their  endeavours  to  restore  to  life  persons  who  had  been  drowned  oH 
suddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident.  IIow  much  is  this  -superior 
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sful,  by  the  addition  of  some  practical  remarks  on  these 
tive  and  useful  medicines.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
ing  these  observations  within  so  narrow  a compass  as  not  * 
swell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enormous 
e,  I resolved  to  confine  myself  to  a few  hints  or  cau- 
ns  ; which  may  be  of  service  to  persons  who  bathe,  or 
nk  the  mineral  waters,  without  being  able  to  put  them- 
ves  under  the  care  of  a physician. 

'No  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  of  greater  impoiv 
ice,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the  physician,  as 
my  lives  are  lost,  and  numbers  ruin  their  health,  by 
id  bathing,  and  an  imprudent  use  of  the  mineral  wa- 
•s.  On  some  future  occasion  I may  probably  resume 
i\s  subject,  as  I know  not  any  work  that  contains  a suf- 
:ient  number  of  practical  observations  to  regulate  the  pa- 
int’s conduct  in  the  use  of  these  active  and  important 
.idicines, 

'We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  waters, 
cd  some  of  them  are  written  with  much  ingenuity  ; but 
tij  are  chiefly  employed  in  ascertaining  the  contents  of 
si  waters  by  chymical  analysis.  This  no  doubt  has  its 
”,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  such  importance  as  some 
iiy  imagine.  A man  may  know  the  chymical  analysis 
all  the  articles  in  the  materia  medic  a , without  being 
Ue  properly  to  apply  any  one  of  them  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
>«es.  One  page  of  practical  observations  is  worth  a 
i.ole  volume'  of  chymical  analysis.  But  where  are  such 
starvations  to  be  met  faith?  Few  physicians  are  in  a si- 
ution  to  make  them,  and  fewer  still  are  qualified  for 
ph  a task.  It  can 'only  be  accomplished  by  practitioners 
bo  reside  at  the  fountains,  and  wdio,  possessing  minds 
perior  to  local  prejudices,  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
eases  with  accuracy,  and  of  forming  a sound  judgment 
pecting  the  genuine  effects  of  medicines. 

Without  a proper  discrimination  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
be  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  most  power- 
| medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  Every 

lie  superstitious  institution,  which  allows  any  man  a premium  who 
igs  a dead  person  out  of  the  water,  so  that  he  may  receive  a Christian 
ial  ; but  allows  nothing  to  the  person  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who 
overs  him  alter  he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead. 
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one  knows  that  the  same  physician  who,  hy  cold  bathing, 
cured  Augustus,  by  an  imprudent  vise  of  the  same  medi. 
■cine  killed  his  heir.  This  induced  the  Roman  senate  to 
make  laws  for  regulating  the  baths,  and  preventing  the, 
numerous  evils  which  arose  from  an  imprudent  and  pro- 1 
miscuous  use  of  those  elegant  and  fashionable  pieces  of 
luxury.  But  as  no  *such  Jaws  exist  in  this  country,  every  I 
one  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes , and  of  course j 
many  must  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  simple  element  of 
water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  itj 
•at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  they  ard 
much  mistaken.  I have  known  apoplexies  occasioned  byj 
going  into  the  cold  bath,  fevers  excited  by  staying  tod 
long  in  it,  and  other  maladies  so  much  aggravated  by  itsj 
continued  use,  that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicat- 
ed. Nor  are  examples  wanting,,  either  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern  times,  of  the  baneful  consequences  which  have  aruer 
also  from  an  injudicious  application  of  t^e  warm  b^th 
but  as  warm  baths  are  not  so  common  in  this  count:),  ant 
are  seldom  used  but  under  the  direction  of  a physician, 
shall  not.  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the  subject. 

Immersion  in  cold  water  is  a custom  which  lays  claim  U 
the  most  remote  antiquity  ; indeed  it  must  have  been  co 
eval  with  man  himself.  The  necessity  of  water  for  th 
purpose  of  cleanliness,  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  it 
application  to  the  body  in  hot  countries,  must  very  earl’ 
have  recommended  it  to  the  .human  species.  Even  th 


example  of  other  animals  was  sufficient  to  give  the  hint  t 
By  instinct  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply  cold  wa 


man. 
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ter  in  this  manner;  and  some,  when  deprived  ot  its  us 
have  been  known  to  languish,  and  even  to  die. 
whether  the  practice  of  cold  bathing  arose  from  necessit 
reasoning.,  or  imitation,  is  an  enquiry  of  no  importance! 
our  business  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  q 
derived  from  it,  and  to  guard  people  against  an  improfl 

use  of  it.  , . r „_CJ 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itself  m a variety  or  ca  ei 

and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  oi  popu  oi 

cities,  who  indulge  in  idleness,  and  lead  sedsntaiv  ' 

In  persons  of  this  description  the  action  ot  the  solids  is  - 
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ys  too  weak,  which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a 
ide  indigested  mass  ot  humours,  and  obstructions  in 
capillary  vessels  and  glandular  system.  Cold  watei, 
m its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is  well  calcu- 
ed  either  to  obviate  or  remove  these  symptoms.^  It  ac- 
erates  the  motion  of  the  blood,  promotes  the  different 
. :retions,  and  gives  permanent  vigour  to  the  solids.  But 
these  important  purposes  will  be  more  essentially  alt- 
ered by  the  application  of  salt  water . This  ought  not 
iy  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  superior  gravity, 
[it  likewise  for  its  greater  power  ol  stimulating  the  skin, 
nich  promotes  the  perspiration,  and  prevents  the  patient 
um  catching  cold. 

lit  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  cold  bathing 
:more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove  obstructions  ot 
es  glandular  or  lymphatic  system.  Indeed,  when  these 
we  arrived  at  a certain  pitch,  they  are  not  to  be  reniov - 
by  any  means.  In  this  case  the  cold  bath  will  onty  ag- 
aivate  the  symptoms,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  in- 
an  untimely  grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
;rtance,  previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon  the  use 
the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  labours 
uder  any  obstinate  obstructions  of  the  lungs  oi  othei  njis~ 
>ra  ; and  where  this  is  the  case,  cold  bathing  ought  strict- 
to  be  prohibited  *. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  state,  or  too  great  a fui~ 

> -ss  of  the  body,  it  is  likewise  dangerous  to  use  the  cold 
itth,  without  due  preparation.  In  this  case  there  is  great 
linger  of  bursting  a blood-vessel,  or  occasioning  an  in- 
ummation  of  the  brain,  or  some  or  the  viscsr a^  Tin  . 
•ecaution  is  the  more  necessary  to  citizens,  as  most  of 
mem  live  full,  and  are  ot  a gross  habit.  Yet,  what 
-ry  remarkable,  these  people  resort  in  crowds  eveiy  sea- 

* The  late  celebrated  Dr  Smollet  has  indeed  said,  that  if  he  were 
rsuaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  into  the  cold 
.th  : but  here  the  Doctor  evidently  shews  more  courage  than  discretion  j 
d that  he  was  more  a man  of  wit  than  a physician,  every  one  will 
low.  A nervous  asthma,  or  an  atrophy,  may  be  mistaken  for  a pul- 
onary  consumption  j yet,  in  the  two  former,  the  cola  badi  proven  oiten 
meficial,  though  I never  knew  it  so  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  tne 
ithisical  patients  I ever  saw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently 
art  by  it. 
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son  to  the  sea-side,  and  plunge  in  the  water  without  the 
least  consideration.  No  doubt  they  often  escape  with 
impunity,  but  does  this  give  a sanction  to  the  practice? 
Persons  of  this  description  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe 
unless  the  body  has  been  previously  prepared  by  suitable 
evacuations. 

Another  class  of  patients,  who  stand  peculiarly  in  need 
of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is  the  nervous. 
This  includes  a great  number  of  the  male,  and  almost  all 
the  female  inhabitants  of  great  cities.  Yet  even  those  per- 
sons ought  to  be  cautious  in  using  the  cold  bath.  Ner- 
vous people  have  often  weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as 
others,  be  subject  to  congestions  and  obstructions  of  the 
viscera  ; and  in  this  case  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
effects  of  the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  in- 
deed for  all  delicate  people,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  it  by  the  most  pleasing  and  gentle 
degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate  bath, 
and  gradually  use  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the  coldest  proves 
quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts  against  all  great  transi- 
tions; and  those  who  do  violence  to  her  dictates,  have  of- 
ten cause  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  practised,  there  ought  like- 
wise to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpose  mentioned  above. 

Indeed  it  is  the  practice  of  some  countries  to  throw  cold 
water  over  the  patient  as  soon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  warm 
bath  ; but  though  this  may  not  injure  a Russian  peasant,  j 
we  dare  not  recommend  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- , 
try.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when  ' 
covered  ’with  sweat  and  dust,  used  to  plunge  into  rivers, 
without  receiving  the  smallest  injury.  Though  they  might! 
often  escape  danger  from  this  imprudent  conduct,  yet  it 
w?as  certainly  contrary  to  sound  reason.  I have  known! 
many  robust  men  throw  awray  their  lives  by  such  an  at- ; 
tempt.  We  would  not  how’ever  advise  patients  to  go  in-i 
to  the  cold  W'ater  w!hen  the  body  is  chilly  ; as  much  exer-i 
cise,  at  least,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  many  excite  a gentleglowj 
all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  so  as  to  overheat  it. 

To  young’ people,  and  particularly  to  children,  cold  j 
bathing  is  ot  the  last  importance.  Their  lax  fibres  render! 
its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper.  It  promotes  their i 
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nvth,  increases  their  strength*,  and  prevents  a variety 
diseases  incident  to  childhood.  Were  infants  early  ac- 
stomed  to  the  cold  bath,  it  would  seldom  disagree  with 
:un  ; and  we  should  see  fewer  instances  of  the  scrofula, 
kets,  and  other  diseases,  which  prove  fatal  to  many, 
,1  make  others  miserable  for  life.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
ise  disorders,  render  infants  incapable  of  bearing  the 
jck  of  cold  water ; but  this  is  owing  to  their  not  having 
,en  early  and  regularly  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  however 
icessary  here  to  caution  young  men  against  too  frequent 
tth'ing ; as  I have  known  many  fatal  consequences  result 
m the  daily  practice  of  plunging  into  rivers,  and  conti- 
;ing  there  too  long. 

The  most  proper  time  of  the  day  for  using  the  cold 
1th  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  least  before  dinner  ; 
A the  best  mode,  that  of  quick  immersion.  As  cold 
[thing  has  a constant  tendency  to  propel  the  blood  and 
*aer  humours  towards  the  head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule  al- 
i.ys  to  wet  that  part  as  soon  as  possible.  By  due  at- 
ition  to  this  circumstance,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
at  violent  head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  fre- 
.ently  proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often  pre- 
mted. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not  only 
masions  an  excessive  flux  of  humours  towards  the  head, 
t chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  muscles,  relaxes  the 
rrves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  intention  of  bathing, 
emce,  by  not  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  expert 
iimmers  are  often  injured,  and  sometimes  even  lose  their 
res.  All  the  beneficial  purposes  of  cold  bathing  are  an- 
gered by  one  immersion  at  a time;  and  the  patient  ought 
be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the  water, 
id  should1  continue  to  take  exercise  for  some  time  atter. 
When  cold  bathing  occasions  chillness,  loss  of  appetite, 
tlessness,  pain  of  the  breast  or  bowels,  a prostration  of 

’*  The  celebrated  Galen  says,  that  immersion  in  cold  water  is  fit  only 
the  young  of  lions  and  bears  \ and  recommends  warm  bathing,  as  con- 
:ive  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  infants.  How  egrcgiousiy  do  the 
-•atest  men  err  whenever  they  lose  sight  of  facts,  and  substitute  reasoning 
physic,  in  place  of  observation  and  experience  ! 
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strength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it  ought  to  be  disconti- 
nued. 

Though  these  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to  point 
out  all  the  cases  where  cold  bathing  may  be  hurtful,  nor  to 
illustrate  its  extensive  utility  as  a medicine  ; yet  it  is  hoped 
they  may  serve  to  guard  people  against  some  of  those  er- 
rors into  which,  from  mere  inattention,  they  are  apt  to  fall, 
and  thereby  not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but  bring 
an  excellent  medicine  into  disrepute. 

OF  DRINKING  THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

- i 

The  internal  use  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no  less  an  ob- 
ject of  the  physician’s  attention  than  the  external.  Pure 
elementary  water  is  indeed  the  most  inoffensive  of  all  liquors, 
and  constitutes  a principal  part  of  the  food  of  every  animal. 
But  this  element  is  often  impregnated  with  substances  of 
a very  active  and  penetrating  nature  ; and  of  such  an  insi- 
dious quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain  secretions, 
and  even  alleviate  some  disagreeable  symptoms,  they 
weaken  the  powers  of  life,  undermine  the  constitution,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  worse  diseases  than  those  which  they 
were  employed  to  remove.  Of  this  every  practitioner 
must  have  seen  instances  ; and  physicians  of  eminence 
have  more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known  more 
diseases  occasioned  than  removed  by  the  use  of  mineral 
waters.  This  doubtless  has  proceeded  from  the  abuse  of, 
these  powerful  medicines,  which  evinces  the  necessity  of  I 
irsing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  waters  which  ' 
are  most  used  in  this  country,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form 
an  idea  of  tbe  danger  which  may  arise  from  an  nnpioper 
application  of  them  either  externally  or  internally,  though 
it  is  to  the  latter  of  these  that  the  present  observations  are 

chiefly  confined.  _ . . 

The  waters  most  in  use  for  medical  purposes  in  Britain, 
are  those  impregnated  with  salts,  sulphur,  iron,  and  me- 
phitic air,  either  separately,  or  variously  combined.  Of 
these,  the  most  powerful  is  the  saline  sulpherous  water  of 
Harrowgate,  of  which  I have  had  more  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  pernicious  consequences,  when  improperly  used, 
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in  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore,  the  following  re- 
rks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though  they  will  be 
nd  applicable  to  all  the  purging  waters  in  the  kingdom 
ich  are  strong  enough  to  merit  attention  *. 

The  errors  which  so  often  defeat  the  intention  of  drink- 
r the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which  so  frequently 
we  injurious  to  the  patient,  proceed  from  the  man- 
• of  using  them,  the  quantity  taken,  the  regimen  pur- 
d,  or  using  them  in  cases  where  they  are  not  proper. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  still  prevails  in  this  country, 
ut  all  diseases  must  be  cured  by  medicines  taken  into 
u stomach,  and  that  the  more  violently  these  medicines 
e?rate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  the  desired  ef- 
rt.  This  opinion  has  proved  fatal  to  thousands,  and 
11,  in  all  probability,  destroy  many  more  before  it  can 
wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  useful  in  acute 
teases,  and  in  chronical  cases  mav  pave  the  way  for  the 
oration  of  other  medicines ; but  it  will  seldom  perforin 
ure ; and  by  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  patient,  will 
een  leave  him  in  a worse  condition  than  it  found  him. 
mat  this  is  frequently  the  case  with  regard  to  the  more 
rive  mineral  waters,  every  person  conversant  in  these 
i tters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  stimulants  applied  to  the  stomach  and  bowels 
• a length  of  time,  must  tend  to  weaken  and  destroy 
»ir  energy ; and  what  stimulants  are  more  active  than 
tt  and  sulphur,  especially  when  these  substances  are  in- 
nately combined,  and  carried  through  the  system  by 
;;  penetrating  medium  of  water?  Those  bowels  must  be 
tong  indeed,  which  can  withstand  the  daily  operation  of 
::h  active  principles  for  months  together,  and  not  be  in- 

ed.  This  however  is  the  plan  pursued  by  most  of 

» / 

**  The  greatest  class  of  mineral  waters  in  this  country  is  the  chaly- 
te.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  these  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
; d 3 but  those  chiefly  in  use,  for  medical  purposes,  are  the  purging 
lybeates,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough,  Cheltenham,  loerp  Arch, 
vil  Holt,  &c.  Of  those  which  do  not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tun- 
ige  stand  in  the  highest  repute.  The  saline  purging  waters,  as 
•e  of  Acton,  Epsom,  Kilburn,  &tc.  are  also  in  very  general  esteem  ; 
the  fountains  most  frequented  by  the  sick  in  this  country,  are  those 
A’hich  the  minerals  impart  a certain  degree  of  heat,  as  Bath,  Bristol, 
xton,  &c. 
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those  who  drink  the  purging  mifierai  waters,  and  whose 
circumstances  will  permit  them  to  continue  long  enough  at 
those  fashionable  places  of  resort.' 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more  they  drink 
they  will  the  sooner  get  well.  This  is  an  egregious  error* 
for,  while  the  unhappy  patient  thinks  he  is  by  this  mean* 
eradicating  his  disorder,  he  is  often  in  fact  undermining  the 
powers  of  life,  and  ruining  his  constitution.  Indeed  nothing 
can  do  this  so  effectually  as  weakening  the  powers  of  di- 
gestion by  the  improper  application  of  strong  stimulants. 
The  very  es-sence  of  health  depends  on  the  digestive  or- 
gans performing  their  due  functions,  and  the  most  tedious 
maladies  are  all  connected  with  indigestion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not  only  in- 
jures the  bowels  and  occasions  indigestion,  but  generally 
defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is  taken.  The  diseases  j 
for  the  cure  of  which  mineral  waters  are  chiefly  celebrat- 
ed, are  mostly  of  the  chronic  kind  ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  such  diseases  can  only  be  cured  by  the  slow  opera- 
tion of  alteratives,  or  such  medicines  as  act  by  inducing 
a gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length  of 
time,  and  never  can  be  effected  by  medicines  which  run 
off  by  stool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the  first  passages. 

Those  who  wish  for  the  cure  of  any  obstinate  malady ! 
from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take  them  in  such  a ; 
manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any  effect  whatever  on  the 
bowels.  With  this  view  a half-pint  glass  may  be  drunk 
at  bed-time*,  and  the  same,  quantity  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  The  dose,  however, 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Even  the  quanti- 
ty mentioned  above  will  purge  some  persons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  least  mov- 
ed by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the  only  stand- 

* When  I speak  of  drinking  a glass  of  the  water  over-night,  I niU*t 
beg  leave  to  caution  those  who  follow  this  plan  against  eating  heavy  sup- 
pers. The  late  D!  D&ultry  of  York,  who  was  the  first  that  brought  the 
Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  used  to  advise  his  patients  to  drink  a 
before  they  went  to  bed  j the  consequence  .of  which  wras,  that  having  eat 
a flesh  supper,  and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  oftc".  l°r*  j 
mented  with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  assistance. 
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for  using  the  water  as  alterative.  No  more  ought  tit 
aken  than  barely  to  move  the  body  ; nor  is  it  always 
ssary  to  carry  it  this  length,  provided  the  water  goes 
by  the  other  emunctories,  and  does  not  occasion  a chil- 
or  flatulency  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
t is  intended  to  purge,  the  quantity  mentioned  above 
be  all  taken  before  breakfast. 

would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the  pur- 
mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy  suppers, 
also  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any  time.  The  sti- 
us  of  water,  impregnated  with  salts,  seems  to  create 
Use  appetite.  I have  seen  a delicate  person,  after 
Iking  the  Harrowgate  water  of  a morning,  eat  a 
klast  sufficient  to  have  served  two  ploughmen,  devour 
llentiful  dinner  of  flesh  and  fish,  and,  to  crown  all, 
Much  a supper  as  might  have  satisfied  a hungry  porter, 
this,  indeed,  the  stomach  seemed  to  crave;  but  this 
ing  had  better  remain  not  quite  satisfied,  than  that  the 
uach  should  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds  its  powers, 
starve  patients  was  never  my  plan  ; but  I am  clearly 
pinion,  that,  in  the  use  of  all  the  purging  mineral 
::rs,  a light,  and  rather  diluting  diet  is  the  most  proper; 
'that  no  person,  during  such  a course,  ought  to  eat  to 
ffull  extent  to  what  his  appetite  craves, 
co  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters,  and  to 
w them  through  the  system,  exercise  is  indispensably 
:ssary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any  manner  that  is 
t:  agreeable  to  the  patient ; but  he  ought  never  to  car- 
;;  to  excess.  The  best  kinds  of  exercise  are  those  con- 
ed with  amusement.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  ex- 
"ate  the  spirits  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of 
waters  but  acts  as  a medicine.  All  who  resort,  to 
'mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every  care  be- 
to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to  make  themselves 
heerful  and  happy  as  possible.  From  this  conduct, 
ted  by  the  free  and  wholesome  air  of  those  fashiona- 
olaces  of  resort,  and  also  the  regular  and  early  hours 
:li  are  usually  kept,  the  patient  often  receives  more 
-fit  than  from  using  the  waters. 

ut  the  greatest  errors  in  drinking  the  purging  mineral 
-rs  arise  from  their  being  used  in  cases  were  they  arc 
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absolutely  improper,  and  adverse  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  people  hear  of  a wonderful  cure  having 
been  performed  by  some  mineral  water,  they  immediate- 
ly conclude  that  it  will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly 
swallow  it  down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poison. 
Patients  ought  to  be  well  informed,  before  they  begin  to 
drink  the  more  active  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course,  and  should  never  persist  in  using 
them  when  they  are  found  to  aggravate  the  disorder. 

In  all  cases  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  saline  mi- 
neral waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  Their  operation,  il  taken  m 
proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  \ and  they  are  neither 
found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor  debilitate  the  patient  so 


much  as  the  other  purgatives. 

As  a purgative,  these  waters  are  chiefly  recommended 
in  diseases  of  the  first  passages  accompanied  with,  or 
proceeding  from  inactivity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
acidity,  indigestion,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  sordes, 
the  piles,  and  jaundice.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  they 
are  the  best  medicines  that  can  be  administered.  But 
when  used  with  this  view,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  them 
twice,  or  at  most  three  times  a- week,  so  as  to  move  t he 
body  three  or  four  times ; and  it  will  be  proper  to  continue, 
this  course  for  some  weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  active  mineral  waters  is) 
not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often  promote  th$t 
discharge  of  mine,  and  not  infrequently  increase  the  per- 
spiration.  This  shews  that  they  are  capable  of  penetrat-; 
ing  into  every  part  of  the  body,  and  of  stimulating  tie; 
whole  system.  Hence  arises  their  efficacy  in  removing, 
the  most  obstinate  of  all  disorders,  obstructions  of  the  glan-\ 
Maraud  lymphatic  system.  Under  this  class  « compre- 
hended the  scrofula,  or  King's  Evil,  indolent  turnout 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidmes,  and  mesentery 
glands.  When  these  great  purposes  are  to  he  ettecWffl 
the  waters  must  be  used  in  the  gradual  manner  menttone^ 
above,  and  persisted  in  for  a length  of  time.  It  wU»j 
proper,  however,  now  and  then  to  discontinue  then  use  j 

“ The^next  great  class  of  diseases  where  mineral  watert 
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‘ found  to  be  beneficial,  are  those  of  the  skin,  as  the  itch, 
b,  tetters,  ring-worms,  scaly  eruptions,  leprosies,  biot- 
as, foul  ulcers,  &c.  Though  these  may  seem  superficial, 
..  they  are  often  the  most  obstinate  which  the  physician 
to  encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  set  his  skill  at  defi- 
:e : but  they  will  sometimes  yield  to  the  application  of 
ieral^  waters  for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  most 
2s  of  this  kind  these  waters  deserve  a trial.  The  saline 
p^hureous  waters,  such  as  those  of  Moffat  in  Scotland, 

. . Hai  row  gate  in  England,  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed 
i diseases  of  the  skin ; but  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  ne- 

"’ary  not  only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  likewise  to  use 
r m externally. 

r°  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of  the  dif- 
nt  mineral  waters,  to  specify  those  diseases  in  which 
w aie  lespectively  indicated,  and  to  point  out  their  pro- 
modes  of  application,  would  be  an  useful,  and  by  no 
uns  a disagreeable  employment ; but  as  the  limits  pre- 
bed to  these  remarks  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  the  sub- 
at  moie  length,  I shall  conclude  by  observing,  that 
never  the  mineral  waters  are  found  to  exhaust  the 
mgth,  depiess  the  spirits,  take  away  the  appetite,  excite 

• rs>  distend  the  bowels,  or  occasion  a cough,  they  ought 
ee  discontinued. 

* These  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  sold  separately,  for  the  ac~ 
modation  of  those  who  had  purchased  the  former  editions  of  this  book, 
induced  some  persons  to  consider  them  as  a Treatise  on  sea-bathing 
dirinking  the  mineral  waters  j whereas  the  author’s  sole  intention  was 
r msh  a tew  general  hints  to  persons,  who  fiequent  those  fashionable 
sj  ot  resort,  without  putting  themselves  under  the  care  of  a physician, 
e;  looks  upon  this  subject,  however,  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 

• ■ sick,  he  pledges  himself  to  treat  it  at  more  length  on  a future  oc 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 


\ 


List  of  Simples  and  of  such  Medicinal  Preparations  as 
ought  to  be  kept  in  Readiness  for  private  Practice  : 

% I 

ne  method  of  preparing  and  compounding  such  Medi- 
ccines  as  are  recommended  in  the  former  Part  of  the 
Book,  with  the  Addition  of  several  others  of  a similar 
.'Nature : 

:: marks  on  the  Doses,  Uses,  and  Manner  of  applying 
the  different  Preparations. 


\edicamentorum  varietas  ignor  unties. ^filia  est. 


Bacon* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


fJNORANCE  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary  me- 
dical virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature.  That  fuch 
. :ues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experience  has  fufficientiy 
"wn.  Phyiicians,  however,  from  a veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill 
tin  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputa- 
'i  entirely  to  the  fuperftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in  pro- 
rrtion  to  men's  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  difeafes: 
ken  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of  cure  will  be 
i! pie  and  obvious* 

I gnorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of 
fe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another  reafon 
v y they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians  thought  they 
f id  effeCt  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be  done 
.any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe  amazing  farragos  which 
e fo  long  difgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were  efteemed 
averful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their 
npofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  article  of 
diicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another  proof  of  the  im- 
tfeCtion  of  the  medical  art.  A drug,  which  is  perhaps  moft 
c:acious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminiftered, 

i been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo  many  different  fhapes,  that 
! would  be  induced  to  think  that  the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in 

ii  ibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as  poffible. 
[Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  hare  their  use  ; but  they 
; ht  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are  by  no  means  fo 
;effary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of  powdered  rhu- 
:a,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  aCtually  perform  all  that  can  be 

e by  the  different  prepartions  of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  ex- 
ited in  as  fafe  and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation 
’is  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
ch  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 

* Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders  it 
r re  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its  dofe  and  ope- 
on.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to 
‘ 1,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  nature.  When  a medi- 
s is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the  ad- 
sn  of  another,  they  oughts  no  doubt,  to  be  joined;  in  all 
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other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  asunder.  The  combination  of  me* 
dicines  embaraffes  the  phyfician,  and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical 
knowledge.  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effe£t  of  any  one 
medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilaror 
diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be  had 
to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom  reap 

much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable  to  their 
fenfe.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a proverb  ; and 
to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art 
can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  flavour  of  fome  drugs, 
without  entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy  : it  is  poffible,  however, 
to  render  many  medicines  lefs  difguftful,  and  others  even  agree- 
able; an  object  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter 
medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages,  is  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift  of 
drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceflary  for  private  practice — 
They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than  thofe  recom- 
mended in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are  ftill  greatly 
within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. — 
The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  different  forms*, 
and  where  different  medicines  anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention, 
there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multi- 
plying forms  of  medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to 
bewilder  than  affift  the  young  pra&itioner,  and  the  experienced  phy- 
fician can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occafion  re- 
quires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  tne  mou 
part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private  practi- 
tioner are  not  worth  preparing.  Pie  will  buy  them  much  cheap* 
er  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however  is  neceffary  to  ob- 
tain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adulterated,  and  oughi  neivei 
to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons  of  known  veracity.  Such  ol 
them  as  are  in  common  uie  are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  me 
dicines.  Their  proper  dofes  and  manner  of  application,  art 
mentioned  in  the  practical  part  of  the  Book,  wnerever  they  are  prci 

fcribed.  . , . 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe  or  gam 
of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions,  &c.  are  ljkewite,  toj 
the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs  to  fwell  a lift  of  median^ 
with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever  they  are  wanted,  an 
which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillcrs  and  confeaioners  ar 
alfo  generally  1'efi  our.  1 hefe  people,  by  operating  upon  a 
plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their  P0ver  1 
afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they  can  be  prepared  by  any  p*l 
vate  hand. 
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The  quantity  Ordered  of  every  medicine  Is  as  fmall  as  could 
11  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence,  and  that 
medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every  medi- 
ae iuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon  after  it 
been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  Ample  drugs  are  apt  to 
il,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities;  they 
ler  rot,  are  confumed  by  infedts,  or  evaporate,  fo  as  to  lole 
ir  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  infignifi- 

i:t. 

i n the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed  the 
'ft  improved  Difpenfatories  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty  to  dif- 
from  them  wherever  my  own  observations,  or  thofe  of  practi- 
writers,  on  whofe  judgment  J could  depend,  fuggefted  an  im- 
wement. 

n feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy 
; he  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while  the  auxi- 
iies,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quantities  as  to 
oof  no  importance  are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  of  them  retained 
are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  confiftence,  or  the 
• • 

l Tie  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part  omit- 
..  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine,  with- 
adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were 
eer  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake 
:a  colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fubftances  are,  for  this 
fpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe  medicines  which  ought 
>»e  moft  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment  of  elder,  for  example, 
tften  mixed  with  verdegrife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which 
ii.rely  fruftrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who 
hi  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould;  pay  no  regard  to  their 
nur. 

i ome  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients  as 
utly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  without  adding  con- 
irably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  fomewhat 
expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Medicines  are  by  no  means 
werful  in  proportion  to  their  price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the 
; befides,  they  are  the  leaft  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  al- 
's  moft  readily  obtained. 

'Vith  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
ee  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft  fim- 
and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs 
;the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without 
dng  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  difpenfatories. 
‘or  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  tlfc. 
"medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New 
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Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as  have 
occurred  to  myfelf  in  practice,  or  have  been  fuggefted  in  the  courfe 
of  reading,  by  authors  whole  names  I am  not  able  diftincUy  to  re. 
colle£L 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful  to  the  genera, 
lity  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medicine  have  no  great  de. 
pendance  upon  one  another  ; and  where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fa j 
which  ftand  firft  or  iaft  ; no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought 
to  precede  the  more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing 
from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that 
fingle  one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered  quite 
eafiy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  appeared 
neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  the  me* 
dicine  may  be  ufed  at  a difcretien.  The  dofe  mentioned  is  always 
for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary  is  expreffed. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes  of  medicine  ex- 
a&ly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  &c.  of  patients  ; but  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  mathematical  exa&nefs  here  is  by  no  means  ne- 
ceffary. ' 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  proportional 
doses  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  patients,  but, 
after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  a great  deal  muft  be 
left  to  the  judgment,  and  (kill  of  the  perfon  who  adminifters 
the  medicine.  The  following  general  proportions  may  be  ob- 
ferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exad  rules.  A, 
patient  between  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two  thirds  of  the 
dofe  ordered  for  an  adult  *,  from  fourteen  to  nine,  one  half ; from 
nine  to  fix,  one  third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth  •,  from  four  to 
two,  one-Sxth  $ from  two  to  one,  a tenth ; and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language.  Even 
authors  who  write  in  Englifti,  generally  give  their  prefcriptions 
in  Latin  •,  and  fome  of  them  fhew  fo  great  an  attachment  to  that 
language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  in  it,  and  afterwards  tranflate 
them  Awhile  others,  to  compromife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half 
in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Englifti.  What  peculiar  charm  a me- 
dical prefcription,  when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I fhall  not 
pretend  to  say  ; but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plainelt 
Englifti  I could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  w'orfe 
for  it. 
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V.  B.  The  apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine  mea- 
ees  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different  denomina- 
is  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following  Table  : 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

/ * 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

4 . t 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafura  of  half  an  ounce. 

« 


\ 


« 


•\ 
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LIST  OF  SIMPLES, 


AND 


Of  such  MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS , as  ought 
be  kept  in  readiness  for  PR  I PATE  P RAC I ICE. 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

cinnabar  of 

sulphur  of 

Balsam  of  Capivi 

of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilia 

cinnamon 

Mezerion 

Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  cannella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  (lone,  levigated 
Caitor,  Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 

lunar 

Eartk,  Fuller’s 

Japan 

Armenian  bole 

French  ditto 

Extracts  of  gentian 

of  guaiacum 

hellebore,  black 

— of  hemlock 

— of  j alap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies 

of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

elder 

• rofemary 

damafk  rofes 

- red  ditto 

Traits,  almonds 


Fruits,  bitter  apple 

caffia  fiftularis 

Curaflao  oranges 

figs,  dried 

■ French  prunes 

• Jamaica  pepper 

juniper  berries 

nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gums,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

arabic 

asafcetida 

camphor 

galbanum 

gamboge 

guaiacum 

kino 

myrrh 

opium 

Hartfhorn,  dalcined 

fhavings  of 

Herbs,  lefler  century 

peppermint 

fpearmint 

penny  royal 

favin 

trefoil 

uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Lithargs 

white 

sugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

M.ignefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 
- - calcinated 


LIST  OF  SIMPLES,  &c. 


ccury,  iEthiop’s  mineral 

-  calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 

red  precipitate 

white  ditto 

■ lc 

eflential,  of  amber 

of  annife 

of  cinnamon 

of  juniper 

of  lemon-peel 

of  peppermint 

:?xpreffed,  of  almonds 

of  1 in  feed 

iof  olives,  or  Florence  oil 

of  palms 

cof  terpentine 
nge-peel 

;ter  {hells  prepared 
tpy-heads 
ins,  benzoin 

dowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

frankincenfe 

liquid  ftorax 

white,  or  rofin 

fcammony 

3)ts,  birthwort 

— calamus  aromaticus 

— contrayerva 

— garlic 

— gentian 
-ginger 

— hellebore,  black,  white 

— jalap 

— ipecacuanha 

— lily,  white 

— liquorice 

— marfhmallow 

— mezerion 

— rhubarb 

— farsaparilla 

— feneka 

— fquills 

— tormentil 


Roots,  tarmeric 
— — Virginian  fnake 
_ — wild  valerian 

■ zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

volatile 

Salt,  Epfum 

of  Glauber 

of  hartfhorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prune! 

Polychreft 

Rochel 

of  tartar 

Seeds,  anile 

carraway 

cardamom 

corriander 

— — cummin 

muftard 

fweet  fennel 

wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanifh  flies, 

Sperma  ceti 

Spirits,  setherial,  or  aether 

of  hartfhorn 

of  lavender,  compound 

of  nitre 

ditto  dulcified 

of  fal  ammoniac 

of  fea  fate 

of  vinegar 

of  vitriol 

of  wine  rectified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 
— — ruft  of,  prepared 

foluble  fait  of 

Sulphur  vivum 
balfam  of  i 

—  flowers  of 

Tar 

— Barbadoes  / 

Tartar,  cream  of 

emetic 
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Tartar,  foluble 
— ■■■■  vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty,  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 
- — blue 


Vitriol,  white 
Wax,  white 

yellow 

Woods  guaiacum 

■ logwood 

— — faflafras 

launders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 

rio>  i a • . . Vi  * 
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MEDICAL  PREPARATIONS. 


BALSAMS. 


IE  fubje&  of  tills  fe£lion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  hut 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  luppofed  to  pof- 
balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name, 
his  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  veryv  numerous,  and  held  in 
rt  efteem  : modern  practice,  however,  has  judly  reduced  it  to  a 
narrow  compafs. 

f ' 

Anodijne  Balsam. 

'.  AKE  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce  : opium,  unprepared,  two 
:hms  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces.  Digeft  them  toge-  > 
in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then  {train  off  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
ee  drachms  of  camphor. 

"his  balfara,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain.  It 
f;*  fervice  in  violent  {trains  and  rheumatic  complaints,  when  not 
rndfd  with  inflammation.  It  muff  be  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
'he  part  affedted  ; or  a linen  rag  moiftened  with  it  may  be  ap- 
ed to  the  part,  and  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the 
u abates.  If  the  opium  is  left  out,  this  will  be  th tjaponacious 
m m. 


Locate ll'ds  Balsam. 

’’are  of  olive  oil,  one  pint  *,  Strafburg  turpentine  and  yellow  wax, 
e ach  half  a pound  ; red  faunders,  fix  drachms.  Melt  the  wax  with 
i e part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  adding  the  remaining 
t;  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders, 
t/ioufly  reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep  them  flirring  together  till 
balfarn  is  cold. 

[This  balfarn  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftines,  the 
:entery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome  complaints  of 
breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing  and  cleanfing  wounds 
i l ulcers.  The  dole,  when  taken  internally  is  from  two  fcruples 
:wo  drachms. 

The  V ulnerary  Balsam . 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfarn  of  Peru, 
3 ounces ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; re£tifi- 
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cd  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle  heat  f0f 
three  days,  ana  then  ftrain  the  balftm. 

'1'his  balfam,  or  rather  tin&ure,  is  applied  externally  to  heal  re. 
cent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  internally  to  re- 
move coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread.  It 
faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies,  and  to  heal  internal  ulcers 
&c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

I his,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve  the  ex. 
travagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on  it.  It  has  been 
celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The  Commander's  Balfam , 
Tcrjian  Balfam , Balfam  of  Berne , Wade's  Balfam , Friar's  Balfami  Jefu* 
it's  Drops , Turlington’ s Drops , C 5c. 

BOLUSES. 

A S bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts  and  oth^r 
ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  admitted  into  their  corn- 
pofition.  They  are  generally  compofed  of  powders,  with  a proper 
quantity  of  lyrup,  conferve,  or  mucilage  The  lighter  powders  are 
commonly  made  up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury, 
&c.  with  conferve  ; but  thole  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  con- 
veniently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk  less  than 
the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the  medicine  to  pal's  dowa 
more  eafily. 

Astringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  $ gum  kino,  five  grains; 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menses , and  other  violent  difcharges  of 
blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may  be  given  every  four 
•r  five  hours,  till  the  difcharge  abates. 

y \ 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; flowers  of  fulphur 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruplc  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  (kin,  this  bolus 
may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  ailo  be  of  fervice  in  the  inflam- 
matory quinfey. 
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I 

Mercurial  Bolus . 

'ake  of  calomel,  fix  grains ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a drachm, 
ue  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  or 
c'e  a week.  It  mav  be  taken  over  night  *,  and  if  it  does  not  o- 
te,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next  day  to  carry  it 

Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

'ake  of  the  bed  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcrup!a  to  ha.]*7  a 
hm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  ; fimple  iy-up,  a iuf- 
nt  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

his  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  *,  but  ’ts 
i cipal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a Itronger  purge  is 
?iflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  indead  of  the  rhubarb. 

Rector  a'  Bolus . 

"ake  of  fnerma  ceti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains  ; fait 
uartshorn,  fix  grains  , fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will  make  them 
i a bolus. 

'his  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  Handing,  adhmas 
beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  generally  proper  t© 
vd  the  patient  before  he  begins  to  ufe  it. 

\ 

Purging  Bolus . 

"ake  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two  fcru- 
..  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a bolus,  with 
pile  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very 
!1.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  neceflary,  the  jalap  may  be  increafed  to 
a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

ATAPLASMS  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poultice, 
which  may  be  fo  made,  as  in  mod  cafes  to  fupp*y  their  place. 
7 are  chiefly  intended  either  to  act  as  difcutients,  or  to  promote 
.puration  , and  as  they  may  be  fervice  in  iome  cafes,  we  fhal! 

■ ; a fpecimen  ©f  each  kind.  , 
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Discut  lent  Cataplasm . 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces  ; frefh  hemlock  leaves,  brulf. 
ed,  two  ounces;  vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  meal  and 
hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then  add  two  drachms  of 
the  i'ugar  of  lead. 


Ripening  Cataplasm . 

Take  of  white  .lily  root,  four  ounces;  fat  figs  and  raw  onions, 
bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; yellow  befiltcum  ointment,  two  ounces; 
gum  galbanurn,  half  an  ounce;  linfeed  meal,  as  much  as  necefiary. 
Bod  the  roots  along  with  the  figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water; 
then  bruife  and  add  to  them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  ro  form  the 
whole  into  a foft  caraplafm.  Tne  galbanurn  muft  be  previoufly  dif- 
folved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necefiary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cataplafra. 
may  be  u fed  by  thole  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expence 
of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never  found  any  application 
more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 

Sinapisms. 

Sinapisms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  'the  pally  and  atrophy.  They  are  alio  of  fer- 
v;ce  in  deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  c.  When  the  gout 
fazes  the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring 
the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife  applied  to  the  pa* 
tientks  loles  in  the'  low  fiate  of  fevers.  They  fhould  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  on,  hfet^ever,  till  they  have  raifed  blifters,  but  till  the 
parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo  when  prefled  with  the 

finger.  % ! 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inflead  of  milk, 
and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition  of  muftard, 
horfe-radifh,  or  garlic.  : 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread  and 
muftard-ft-ed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities ; ftrong  vine- 
gar as  much  as  is  sufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to  make  a poui- 

tice.  . . 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  mature  are  wanted,  a little 

bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 
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CLYSTERS. 

MIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is  general- 
ly imagined.  Clyflers  ferve,  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents 
lie  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  active  medicines  into  the 
m.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  adminiftered  in  this  way 
:n  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes 
at  any  time  it  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian 
may  likewife  be  with  good  effect  adminiftered  in  form  of 
er  to  perfons  who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth, 
fimple  clyfter  Can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many  caf- 
here  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter,  even  of  warm  wa- 
by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of  confider- 
fervtce  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower  in- 
mes,  £$Y. 

ome  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown  in- 
ie  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by  any  other  means 
-ever.  This  may  be  eafily  effected  by  means  of  a pair  of 
! bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for  that  purpose, 
tor  is  the  ufe  of  clyflers  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwallow* 
been,  for  a confiderabie  time,  fupported  by  clyflers. 

Emollient  Clyster. 

hke  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 

u, 

fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will  fup- 
Ihe  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfter . 

'Laxative  Clyster. 

hxe  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces  ; fweet  oil  or  frefh 
r,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them, 
an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  01  two  table-fpootif  als  of  com«- 
fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfter . 

Carminative  Clyster. 

UKE  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  ail 
e.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint, 
hyfteric  ar.d  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  admi- 
red inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyfter , the  fmell  of  which  is  fo  dis* 
•able  to  moft  patients. 
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Othj  C/ijsicr . 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  n the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given 
to  children  the  quantity  muft  be  proportionably  leflened. 

Starch  Chjster. 

Take  jelly  of  ffarch,  four  ounces;  linfeed.  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  lire,  and  then  mix  the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyffer  Jmay  be  admini- 
ffered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteffines  and. 
blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or  fifty  drops! 
of  laudanum  may  be  occafiorially  added  ; in  which  cafe,  it  will 
generally  fuppiy  the  place  of  the  Ajlyir.gent  Clyfter . 

Turpentine  Clijsier. 

\ 

Take  of  common  decotffion,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  turpentine, 
difl’olved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Florence  oil, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyffer  is  proper  in  obftructions  of  the  urinary 

pafl'ages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from  gravei. 

1 ;$ 

Vinegar  Chjster.  t 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar  with 
five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or  putn  \ 

diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

0 -y  We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
dais  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted^  to  any  particular  in- 
tention may  be  occasionally  added  to  one  ©r  other  of  the  above 

forms. 


COLLYRIA,  OR  EYE- WATERS. 


EYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number,  al- 
moft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pofleflcd  of  fome  fee 
preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I have  examined  many 
of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the  ba?s 
mod  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  I heir  etww 
evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of  the  parts  > 


COLLYRIA,  OR  EYE-WATERS. 
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are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  inflammations  ; and  in  that 
;ed  Rate  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  obitinate  ones, 
.rimphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofidons  ; but  as 
Idom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of  Id- 
le. Boles  and  other  earthly  fubftances,  as  they  do  not  dif- 
'*  in  wafer,  are  likewife  unlit  for  this  purpofe. 

Col hjrium  of  A l um . 

ake  of  alum,  half  a drachm;  agitate  it  well  together  with 
.white  of  one  egg. 

his  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflammation 
ne  eyes,  to  allay  heat  and  reltrain  the  flax  of  humours.  It 
::  be  ipread  upon  linen, ‘and  applied  to  the  eyes;  but  lhould 
.ue  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium . 

-ake  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe  water,  fix  oun- 
Diflolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

.his,  though  Ample,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moft  of 
.celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  uiefui  application  in  weak, 
ry,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  flighter  inflamtna- 
i>  will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obstinate 
ire  the  aflittance  of  bleeding  and  bliiteiing  will  often  be  ne- 
>ry. 

■Tien  a flrong  aflringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or  triple 
utity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  used.  1 have  feen  a folution  of 
times  the  flrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  manifeft  advan- 


Colltjrium  pf  Lead . 

ake  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
as.  DifTolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water, 
orty  or  fiity  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occasionally  added 
ris  collyrium. 

.hole  wbo  chufe  may  fubflitute  inflead  of  this  the  collyrium 
:ead  recommended  by  Goulard ; which  is  made  by  putting 
nty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Lead  to  eight  ounces  of  wa- 
and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  7>f  brandy. 

■ ldeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  addiv 
, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium.  An 
:e  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of  the 
ier ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and  morn- 

> 
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CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  ftill  to 
be  found  in  fome  of  the  moil  reformed  diipenfatories.  A*  nio!l 
of  rheir  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  certainly,  and  as  ef- 
fectually anfwered  by  a few  glafTes  of  wine  or  grains  of  opium 
we  shall  pafs  over  this  clals  of  medicines  very  (lightly. 

Japonic  Confection . 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; tormentil  root,  nutmeg, 
oblibanum,  of  each,  two  ounces  ; opium  difiolved  in  a fuincient 
quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half;  Ample  fyrup  and 
conferve  of  rotes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  an  ele&uary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Difcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  eleCtuary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES.  ;? 

TTVERY  Apothecary’s  (hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe  prepa- 
rations,  that  it  might  have  palled  for  a confe&ioner’s  ware* 
houfe.  They  poflefs  very  few  medicinal  properties,  and  may 
rather  be  clafled  among  (weat-meats  than  medicines.  They  are 
fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills  fome 
of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  preparations  of  iron,  mer- 
cury, and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  prepa- 
rations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  mud  be  freed  from  their  (talks, 
the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of  orange  peel 
taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  a wooden  pelile,  into  a froooth  mala  ; after  wniCii, 
thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees, 
and  the  beating  continued  till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  but  the 
conserve  will  be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally  re- 
duce the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and  after- 
wards beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conserve  of  Red  Roses . 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  0$ 
double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve. 
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fter  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of  orange- 
rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves  of  vvood- 

bl,  &c. 

he  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  and  ufeful 
■larations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or  two  Gf  it, 
lived  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gentle  re- 
gent in  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  and  ' like  wife  in  phthifical 
hs,  and  i pitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  confiderable  effects, 
cever,  it  mud  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Conseroe  of  Sloes. 

•his  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water,  being 
iful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burlt  : afterwards  exprefl- 
the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
j fugar. 

n relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this  makes 
excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  uled  at  dilcretion. 

">eferves  are  made  by  deeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegetables  fird 
■'ater,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fugar.  1 he 
tePt  is  either  preferved  moilt  m the  fyrup,  or  taken  out  and 
d,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lad  is  the  mod 
,.ul  method. 

Candled  Orange  Peel. 

roAK  Seville  orange  peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
■rnelsi  then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar  in 
jr,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 
andied  lemon  peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner, 
is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they  belong 
;er  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  oi  the  apothe- 


DECOCTiONS. 

?TATER  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of  ve- 
getables ; and  though  its  aPtion  is  chiefly  confined  to  thefe, 
the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with  the  gum- 
, and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence 
ery  deceptions  and  infufions  of  vegetables,  conditute  a large, 
not  unuieful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Although  mod  vegetables 
*1  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decoPtion, 
the  latter  is  often  neceflury,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
.s,  to  effePt. 

’he  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate  ufe. 
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Decoction  oj  Althaea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  moderately  dried,  three 
ounces  ; radius  of  the  lun,  one  ounce;  \yater  ihree  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  confum. 
ed  ; afterwards  (train  the  deco£tion  and  let  it  Hand  for  fome  time 
to  fettle.  It  the  roots  be  throughly  d:ied,  they  muff  be  boded  till 
one  half  the  water  be  con  fumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fharp  deflu£tions  upon  the  lungs,  this  deco£tjoi 
may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Decoction. 

Take  of  cammomile  flowers,  one  ounce ; elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  leeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; water,  two  quans. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  ar.d  then  ltrain  the  deception. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufmg  the  in? 
gredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

Phis  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyflers,  to 
which  other  ingredients  may  be  occaflonaily  added.  It  will  like- 
wile  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  ipirit  of  wine  or  otaer 
things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

Decoction  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  fhavings,  or  chips,  of  logwood,  ia 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two  or 
-three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  may  be  adued  to  this  de- 
co£tion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  flronger  aflringents  are  im- 
proper, a tea-cupful  ol  this  decotlion  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
•three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  itrain  tire  deco&ion. 
If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  Ipirit  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this  medi- 
cine, it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  Decoction  oj  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly  pow- 
dered each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water  to  one 
half.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  aromatic 
water. 
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rr  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
s the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low,- 
woice  weak,  and  the  head  affected  with  a ftupor,  but  with 
delirium. 

le  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

\ 

UKE  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  diced  and  bruifed,  two  oun- 
fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a 
fire  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one;  adding  towards  the 
ihalf  an  ounce  of  faffafras  wood,  and  three  drachms  of  li- 
ce. Strain  the  decottion. 

nis  may  either  be  employed  as  an  affiffant  to  a courfe  of 
iurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercurv  has  been  ufed 
'otne  time.  It  ffrengthens  the  ftomach,  arid  reftores  flefli 
'igour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  may 
oe  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  diforders  proceed- 
rrom  foulness  of  the  blood  and  juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions 
greatly  preferable  to  the  Decoction  of  Woods. 
us  deco£Hon  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half,  to  two 
:s  in  the  day. 

;ie  following  decoction  is  said  to  be  fimilar  to  that  used  by 
eeay,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and-  may  fupply  the 
of  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

ike  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces  ; liquorice  and  mezerion 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ; (havings  of  guaiacum  and  faffafras 
, of  each  one  ounce;  crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ounce  . 
half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
> t twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  one  half  of  the  water 
. ifumed  ; afterwards  drain  the  decodtion.  > 

u is  deco£tion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pre-  * 

eg* 

Decoction  of  Senelca. 

.ke  of  feueka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce  ; water,  a pint 
. half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  drain. 

iis  deco£tion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurifv,  dropfy,  rheu- 
m,  aud  fome  obltinate  diforders  of  the  (kin,  The  dofe  is 
ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-Jay,  or  oftencr,  if  the  ftomach 
oear  it. 

While  Decoction. 

0 

.ke  of  the  pureff  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; gum-arabic, 
in  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart,  and  (train 
. ecoction, 
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This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or  in. 
clining  to  a loofenefs,  and  where  tcidities  abound  in  the  ftoniicli 
or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when  afHidbd 
with  fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons  who  are  fubjeft 
to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with  fugar,  as  it  i8 
vif >d,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon-water  added 
to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  whh  two  pints  of  water, 
will  occafionally  suppiy  the  place  of  this  decodlion,  and  alfo  of 
the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS.  I 

HPHIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as  are  in. 
■s  tended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  need  to  be 
frequently  repeated  ; as  purges,,  vomits,  and  a few  others,  which 
are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  'Where  a medicine  requires  to  he 
uied  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a larger 
quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught . 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; fimple  cinna- 
mon water,  an  ounce ; common  fyrup,  two  drachms, 
them 

In  exceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necefiary,  and  in  great 
reftleff 'efs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated 
occafionally. 

, Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples ; fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms  ; fimple  cinnamon- water  and  common  water,  of 

each  an  ounce.  . _ 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obflru&ion  cr  deficiency  of 

urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  faL  frotn 
three  to  four  drachms.  Diflolve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling  water ; 
to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce.  j 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an  0UI1  _ 
or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diflolved  in  four  ounc 
of  water  ; may  he  taken  infiead  of  the  above.  . ^ 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts  may  ufe  the  following  draught : 
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ike  of  jalap  In  powder,  a fcrliple  ; common  water,  an  ounce; 
itic  tin&ure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  j dap  with  twice  its 
ht  of  iugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  Draught. 

\ke  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces ; fait  of  hartshorn, 
grains  ; fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  of 
half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught, 
recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of 
;;e.  To  promote  its  effects,  however,  the  patient  ought  to 
..  freeiy  of  warm  water  gruel,  or  of  fome  other  weak  dilut- 
iquor. 


Vomit iv g Draughts , 

\kk  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a lcruple  ; water,  an 
ie  ; fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

■rions  who  require  a itronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

: iole  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drachms 
:ie  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and 
]ual  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquilis. 

ELECTUARIES. 

IECTU ARIES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
ders, mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage,  into 
a confiftence,  that  the  powder  may  neither  feparate  by 
iing,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  Riff  for  iwallowing.  They  re- 
..  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  not 
Ueful  to  the  palate. 

iltringent  electuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
u,  lhould  be  prepared  only  in  fnjall  quantities;  as  aftringent 
, cines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the 
-3  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

>r  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceflary  to  boil  un- 
fruits, and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a imall  quantity 
.ater  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be  prelied 
hrough  a itrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards 
d to  a due  confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veffel,  over  a ,gentle 
taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  Continu- 
Ttirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both  ripe  and  frelh 
be  prefled  out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

4 D 
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Lenitive  Electuary. 

v ' I 

Take  of  lenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander  feed 
alfo  in  powder  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of  French 
prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders  together,! 
and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fun  pie  fyrup  reduce  the  whole) 
into  <m  eletluary. 

A tea  fponnful  of  this  electuary,  taken  two  or  three  times  a*  : 
day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife  ferns 
ns  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active  medicines,  as  j 
jalaps,  fcammomy,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  ot  the  electuary  of  Ccjffia. 

J 

Electuary  for  the  Dysentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces ; Locatc’li’s 
balfam,  one  ounce  ; rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; fvrup 
of  marfh-m allows,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and  as- 
tringents, without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is 
here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a very  fafe 
and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefied  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepsy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; of  powdered 
tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; fimple  Arup. 
enough  to  make  an  electuary.  » 

Dr  Mead  directs  a drachm  of  an  eleduary  fimilar  to  this  to 
he  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epiiepfy,  for  the  fpace  of 
three  months,  it  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dilcontinue  the  ufe 
of  it  for  a few  clays  every  now  and  then.  1 have  aiideo  the  pow- 
dered tin,  becaufe  the  epiiepfy  often  proceeds  from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  ot  each  two  drachms;  nitre,  half  an  ounce; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to. make  an  eledluary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paffages  ; 
■which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling  laxative 
ynay  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dole  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two 
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three  times  a-day  ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary  to  keep 
body  gently  open, 

An  electuary  made  of  cr  am  of  tartar  and  fimple  iyrup  will 
•aiionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  electuary 
,y  be  ufed  : 

Fake  of  lenitive  ele&uarv,  two,  ounces  ; balfam  of  capivi,  one 
ace  ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  eacli  two 
chms ; limple  fy'up,  enough  to  make  an  electuary.  Ahe 
','e  is  the'  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

j Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafcarillap 
fan  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary- 
lln  the  cure  of  obltiuate  intermitting  fevers  t)\e  bark  is  aftift— 
by  the  ctfcarilla.  In  hectic  habits,  however,  it  will  be  bet- 
to  leave  out  the  cafcarilia,  arid  put  three  drachms  of  crude 
ammoniac  in  its  Head. 

$ 

EJ actuary  for  tltb  Piles . 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar,  half  ail 

;nce  ; treacie,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  electuary. 

.A  tea-fpoonfui  of  this  may  be  taken  three  dr  four  times  a-day. 

% 

# 1 * * / 

Electuary  for  iiie  Palsy. 

'Take  of  powdered  multard-feed,  and  conferve  of  red  rofes* 
;:h  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  takep  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatism . 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  antimo- 
r,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  an 
mce  ; iyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  an  electuary. 
In  obltinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
iver,  a tea  fpoonfui  of  this  electuary  may  be  taken  twice  a-day 
ith  confiderable  advantage. 

4 02 
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EMULSIONS. 

T^MULSIONS,  befule  their  ufc  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper? 

vehicles  for  certain  .fubftance  which  could  not  otherwife  be 
conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  This  camphor,  triturated 
with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an  emullion.  Pure 
oils,  halfams,  reuns,  and  otner  fitnilar  fubftances,  are  likewue 
rendered  mifcible  with  water  L>y  the  intervention  of  mucila  ges. 

Common  Emulsion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; bitter  almonds,  a drachm  j 

water,  two  oints. 

k ^ 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble  mor- 
tar 5 adding  the  water  by  little  and  iittle,  fo  as  to  make  an  emul- 
fion  ",  afterwards  let  it  be  (trained. 


Arabic  Emulsion. 

* V 

_ 0 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to  the 
almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the  mucilage  ■ 
of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceifary,  thefe  emuhions  may- 
be uled  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Em  ulsion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm;  fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen  ; white  fugar,  hilf  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  camphor  and  almoilds  well  together  in  a ftone  mortar, 
and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water  ; then  (train  the  liquor,  and 
diflblve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of  cam- 
phor, a table-fpoonful  of -this  emullion  may  be  taken  every  two 
or  three  hours. 


Emulsion  of  Gum  Ammoniac . 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; water,  eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  is  diflolved. 

This  emullion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifeid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration.  I11  obftinate  coughs,  two  ounces 
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the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  ibe  dofe  is  two  ta- 
•i-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Oil  if  Emulsion  • 

Take  foft  water,  fix  ounces  \ volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two 
ichms  j Florence  oil,  an  ounce  •,  flvake  them  well  together,  and 
d,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

lln  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulation  is  generally  of  fer- 
:e ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  lucceed  better 
ten  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfa- 
::y,  imlead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table  fpoonful  of 

:may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

i ...  . ■ ■ • \ 

EXTRACTS. 

EXTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjedt  in  water,  and 
* evaporating  the  itrained  decodtion  to  a due  confidence.  By 
iis  procefs  fome  of  the  more  active  parts  of  plants  are  freed  from 
ee  ufelels,  indiffoluble  earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  larger 
are  of  their  bulk.  Water,  however,  is  not  the  only  menftruum 
,ed  in  the  preparation  of  extradts ; fometim?s  it  is  joined  with 
irits,  and  at  other  times  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  alone  is  employed 
;r  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as  the 
rk,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.  *,  but  as  they  require  a troublefome  and 
.dious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  a private  pradti- 
mer  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them  from  a profeffed  druggift, 
an  to  prepare  them  himfelf.  Such  of  them  as  are  generally 
ed  are  inlerted  in  our  lift  of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to 
kept  for  private  pradtice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe  pain, 
bv  taking  off  tenfion  and  lpafm  ; or  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone 
id  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are' applied.  The  firft  of 
tefe  intentions  may  generally  be  anfwered  by  warm  water,  and 
■ie  fecond  by  cold.  Certain  fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  ad- 
:jd  to  water,  with  a view  to  heighten  its  effedts,  as  anodynes, 
•omatics,  aftringents,  &c.  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of 
ie  molt  ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it 
i their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 
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Ano( hj n e Fo tncntation . 

Take  of  white  poppy- heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers,  half 
an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pmt  is  evaporated 
arid  drain  on!  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  ufed  for  relieving 
acute  pain. 

A / om  at ic  Fom entatlon . 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  wine,  a pint . 

Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  (train  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  external 
complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  Pah.s  of 
the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  (lata- 
lent  colics,  uneafmefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Teachings  to  vomit,  are 
frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region  ol  the 
ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

i 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boiling,  pour 
off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circuraftances  of  the  cafe  fhall  re- 
quire ; but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  deco<£tion- 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  p^el,  half  an  ounce; 
alum,  two  drachms  ; fmith’s  forge  water,  three  pints.  Boil  the 
water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  coniumption  of  one  third ; 
then  drain  the  remaining  decodiion,  and  diflblve  it  in  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomentation 
to  weak  parts;  it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 


T tOWEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear,  they 
are  by  no  means  without  their  life.  They  (eidom  indeed  cate 
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.lies,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  clifagreeable  fymptoms  ; as 
:hei!nefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  they 
peculiarly  ufelul  in  fevers  and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a 
,le  will  fometimes.  remove  the  uiforder  ; and  in  the  former, 
things  are  more  rcfrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than 
have  his  mouth  frequently  v allied  with  fome  foft  detergent 
"le‘ 

>ne  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily  pre- 
•d.  A little  barley-v/ater  and  honey  may  be  had  any  where  ; 
If  to  theie  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  them  an  a- 
•able  fliarpness,  they  wall  make  a very  ufeful  gargle  for  foften- 
and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  belt  eitedt  when  joined  with  a fyringe. 

i 

A Herniating  Gargles. 

"ake  of  water  fix  ounces  ; honey,  one  ounce  ; nitre,  a drachm 
a half.  Mix  them. 

"his  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflammatory 
ifey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

Common  Gargles. 

i 

"ake  of  rofe-watcr,  fix  ounces  fyrup  of  clove  July-flowers, 
an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fulHcient  quantity  to  give  it  an 
*eable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

his  gargle,  befides  cleanfirig  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a£ts 
i gentle  repellent,  and  will  sometimes  remove  a flight  quin- 


Detergent  Gargles. 

ake  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint ; tincture  of  myrrh,  an 
ce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

Vhen  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excretion 
tough  vifeid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  v/ill  be  of  fer- 

Emollient  Gargles. 

"ake  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three  figs  ; 
them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  confum- 
then  {train  out  the  liquor. 

f an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal-am- 
nac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  exceeding  good 
'mating  gargle. 
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This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and  huicci 
are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  promote  the  dif- 

charge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in 
the  infl immatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  trie  fauces,  little  be- 
nefit arifes  from  the  common  gargles  j that  fuch  as  are  of  an  acrid 
nature  dn  more  harm  than  good,  by  contr.tding  the  emundories 
of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening  thole  humours  that  a de- 
cod  urn  of  tigs  in  milk  and  water  has  a contrary  effect,  efpeciaily 
if  iome  fill- ammoniac  be  added  ; by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thin- 
ner, and  the  glands  brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circumftance 
always  conducive  to  the  cure. 

, \ INFUSION. 

» • \ J t 

VEGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water  by 
infufion  as  by  decodion;  and  though  they  may  require  a longer 
time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it  h is  leveral  advan- 
tages over  the  other  j Once  boiling  is  found  to  ddlipate  the  lintr 
purrs  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubftances,  \vithout  more  lully 
extracting  their  medicinal  principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  observes,  that  even  from 
thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may  be 
obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh  quantities  of  the  mb- 
ied,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and  more  with  tne  acat  e 
and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  are  applicable  to  valuable  purpolts 
in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a fmall  comoafs  the  Oner,  mors 
fubtile,  and  adive  principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mii- 
cible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infusion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce-,  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel,  care- 
fully freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two  drachms.  Gut 
them  in,  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, r 

For  indigefiion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  o appe- 
tite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 

day. 

Infusion  of  the  Bark . 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  mfute  le 
two  or  three  days. 
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This  is  one  of  the  heft  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak  fto- 
ichs.  In  disorders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that  me- 
dne  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
ies  a-day. 

Infusion  oj  Car  dims , 

'Infuse  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benediftus,  or 
'fled  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  without 
iat  *,  then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in  weak- 
;fs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not  agree.  It 
ay  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatic 
aterials. 

T * ‘ 

Infusion  of  Linseed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls  ; liquorice  root,  fliced,  half  an 
mce  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  Hand  to  infufe  by 
;e  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s  foot  be  added  to  thefe  ingfe- 
ents,  it  will  then  be  the  pectoral  infufion.  Both  thefe  are  emol- 
:nt  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  witli  advantage  as 
dinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water;  and  in  coughs  and 
her  complaints  of  the  breafL 

Infusion  of  Roses. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water;  a 
tart  ; vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a drachm, 
af  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
rthen  veflel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having  flrained 
ie  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menses , vomiting  of  blood,  and  other 
emorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aftringent  infufion  may 
: taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife  makes  an  exceed- 
.g  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  roses  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no  efFeft, 
i equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  acid 
id  water  without  infufion. 

' ' , 

Infusion  of'  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; fenna,  and  cry  Hals  of  tartar, 
ich  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed  four  or  five 

4 L 
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hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; afterwards  let  the  liquor  b* 
ft  rained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tin&ure  added  to  it. 
Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave  out  either  the  tamarind# 
or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may  be  given 
every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  iupplies  the  place  of  the  decoction  of  tamarinds  and  senna . 

Spanish  Infusion. 

Take!  of  Spanilh  juice,  cut  into  frnall  pieces,  an  ounce  ; Pit 
of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  water  for 
a night.  To  the  Itrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the 
fyrup  of  p >ppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftru£lions  of  the  breaft,  a tea- 
cupful of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Infusion  for  the  Palsy. 

# 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  muftard  feed  bruised,  each 
four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce.  Infufe  them 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veffel,  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftimulating 
medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  excites  the 
action  ol  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and  if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil  be 
nfed  inltead  of  the  muftard,  it  will  make  the  antiscorbutic  infu- 
sion. 

JULEPS. 

T^TIE  balls  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome  fim- 
pie  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its  quanti- 
ty of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or  fyrup  as  is 
fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is  lharpened  with 
vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with  other  medicines 
fuitable  to  the  intenfion. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  ten 
drops;  double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  diftilled 
water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  firft  with  the  fpirit  ol’  wine, 
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,.en  with  the  fugar ; laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  drain 
<ie  liquor. 

In  hylterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  proper, 
is  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two  as  often 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep . 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces;  Jamaica  pep- 
•r-water,  two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  compound 
firit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms;  fyrup  of  orange-peel,  an 
mce.  Mix  them. 

Phis  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times 
day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs  and  depref- 
)n  of  fpirits. 


Expectorating  J ulep. 

Take  of  the  emulation  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces;  fyrup  of 
uills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthm  as,  and  obdrudfions  of  the  bread,  two  ta- 
?-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  Be  taken  every  three  or  four 
uurs. 

> 

Musk  Julep . 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mu  Ik  well  together  with  half  an  ounce 
fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinnamon  and  pep- 
r mint  water,  each  two  ounces;  of  the  volatile  aromatic  ipi- 
, two  drachms. 

In  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulsions,  and 
ner  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table  fpoonluls  oi  this  julep  may 
taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Dissolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of  frefli 
non-juice,  drained  ; when  the  effervescence  is  over,  „dd  of  mint-.,, 
iter,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  fimple  fyrup,  one  * 
nee. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  domach,  relieves  vomiting,  pro- 
ves perfpi ration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers,  efpe- 
lly  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 
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Vomiting  Julep . 

Dissolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  July  flow- 
ers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflam- 
mation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dole  of  one  table  fpoonful 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till • it  operates.  Antimonial  vomits 
ferves  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  flomach,  but  like- 
wife  to  promote  the  different  excretions.  Hence  they  are  found 
in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effects  as  Dr  James's  Pow- 
der* 

MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpecl,  that  it  re- 
ceives into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extracts,  and  other 
Jubilances  diifoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  powders,  and 
fuch  fubflances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A mixture  is  feldom 
either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthelefs  necef 
fary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mixture,  who  are  not  able  to  fwal- 
low  a bolus  or  an  electuary  : befides,  there  are  medicines  which 
a&  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Astringent  Mixture. 

Take  Ample  common  cinnamon  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a hall  ; 
Japonic  confedlion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  funding,  after  the  necef- 
fary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be  taker, 
every  four  hours,  interpofmg  every  fecond  or  third  day  a dofe  of 
rhubarb. 

* * / 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint- water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix  drachms ; 
fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  ginger,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftructions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of  tins 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Absorbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar,  with  ten  or  i 
twelve  grains  cf  the  bell  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them  three,* 
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aces  of  common  water  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of 
jar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  rnoft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidifies, 
-s  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correct  tnele, 
to  open  the  body.  A tabie-lpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dofe, 
i repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  youn^  child  half  a 
•onful  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  either 
increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  chib* 
cn  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Dissolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
iling  water  ; and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol  till 
i effervefcence  ceafes  ; then  add,  of  peppermint-water,  two 
nces  ; fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frelh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  occa- 
tially  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of 
fills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and  a half, 
ix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fecretion 
urine,  proves  ierviceable  in  aithmatic  and  dropfical  habits, 

; table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  AND  CERATES. 

TOT  WITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
* have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of  this  kind, 
th  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  fores,  &3V.  it 
beyond  a doubt,  that  the  molt  proper  application  to  a green 
mnd  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do  not  heal  wounds 
d fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from  the  external  air, 
d to  retain  fuch  fubtlances  as  may  be  neceflary  for  drying, 
terging,  deffroying  proud  fleih,  and  fuch  like.  For  thefe  pur- 
fes  however,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  infert  only  a few  of  the 
oft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of  a more  adtive  nature  can 
cafionally  be  added  to  them. 
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Yellow  Basilicum  Ointment . 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each  i 
quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; ! en 
add,  of  hog  s iard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the  ointment 
while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfmg  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

. I 

Ointment  of  Calamine . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax,  and  calamine 
ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine  Itone, 
reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome  part  of  the  oil, 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  oil  and  wax,  previoufly  melt- 
ed together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

I his  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Turner's  Cerate , is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns  and 
excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment . 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half; 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound;  Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  ol  a 
pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  mix 
in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment.  * 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althce  Ointment.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 


E,,e  Ointment . 


Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax,  two  i 
drachms  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce  ; melt  the  wax  with  the  i 
lard  over  a gentle  fhe,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty,  continu.  .*  j 
ly  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better  confis- 
tence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up  with  a 
little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 


✓ 


! 


Another. 


Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix  \ 
dracl  ms ; verdigrife  well  preparer,  rwo  drachms;  hog’s  lard,  ; 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the  cam* 
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or  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard  and  fuet, 
itinuing  the  trit ure  till  they  be  pcrfe£llv  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  elteem  for  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when  the  eyes  ate 
ch  inflamed  of  very  tender. 

/ 

Issue  Ointment . 

Wixhalf  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  fix 
aces  ol  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  blitters,  in  or- 
to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Lead . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint;  white  wax,  two  ounces;  fu- 
of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  in- 
t fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and 
rr wards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previoufly  melted  to-, 
ner,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

.'his  cooling  and  gently  attringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  in 
::afes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the  part,  as 
raiding,  £sV. 

\ 

Mercurial  Ointment . 

ake  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces ; hog’s  lard,  three  ounces  ; 
iton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce  of 
! hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  perfectly 
aguifhed;  then  rub  it  with  the  reft  of  the  lard  and  fuet, 
•ioufly  melted  together. 

he  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mercury 
the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  Ikin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur, 

■ ake  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  flowers  of  fulphur 
>unce  and  a half;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  ef- 
■e  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an  oint- 

:t. 

\ 

bis  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affe&ed,  will  generally 
the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application  for  that 
»ofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  difagreeable  finell. 


t 
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White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint  *,  white  wax  and  fpcrmaceti,  of 
each  rhree  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them 
Conhantly  and  brifidy  ftirring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoully  rubbed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  White 
Camphorated  Ointment. 

* T j 

Liniment  jor  Burns. 

- . 

, Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linf-ed 
oil,  and  lime-water ; {hake  them  well  together  in  a wide  mouth- 
ed bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  recent 
fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  -a  cloth,  or  the 
parts  affected  may  be  anointed  with  it  twtfe  or  thrice  a-day. 

, White  Liniment . 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment,  two 

fliirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation,  where, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  ointments  with 
lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

« 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ; liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  work  them  well  together. 


Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; fpirit  of  hartshorn,  half  an 

ounce.  Shake  them  together.  . . m 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  tfie  fpmt  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patients  1km  is  able  to 

beSir'tjohn  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey, 
a piece  of  flannel,  moiflened  with  this  hmment,  and  applied  » 
the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  ts  one  o • 
moft  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it  feldom  fails  after  ' 
ing,  either  to  leff-n  or  carry  off  the  complaint.  The  truth  of  tb 
obfervation  1 have  often  experienced. 
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Camphorated  OIL 

.Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence  oil, 
a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diflolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheuma- 
:ns,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme  pain 
id  tenfion  of  the  parts. 


PILLS. 

TEDICINES  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  difa- 
^ greeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  - makes  it  neceflary  that  they  fhould 
concealed  from  the  palate,  are  molt  commodioufly  exhibited 
this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  intended  to  operate 
ickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a con- 
erable  time  on  the  ftomach  before  they  are  diffolved,  fo  as  to 
induce  any  effect. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are  gc- 
• rally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may  con- 
n about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the  dofe 
:j  IhaH  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  ; as  one, 
0,  three,  &c. 


Composing  PUL 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Oaftile  foap,  half  a 
;achm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty 
ills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  lit  upon  the  ftomach, 
e,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion  requires. 

Foetid  Pill. 

Take  of  asafcetida,  half  an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as 
neceflary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hylteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  fize, 
ay  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  likewife  be  of 
rvice  to  perfons  afflidfed  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quanti- 
of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the 
•ove  mafs.  . 
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Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  adding  to 
at  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves 
form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fizc. 

The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to  l'eve- 
ral  drachms  in  the  day.  l he  belt  method,  however,  of  ufing 
thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe  the  dole 
gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  without  any  re: 
markable  degree  of  dupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury  are 
perfe&ly  extiriguifhed  ; then  add  of  Cadile  loap,  two  drachms, 
powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
give  the  mafs  a proper  confidence  for  pills. 

When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

ihe  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  intention 
v/ith  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may  be 
taken  daily,  lo  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five  will  be  neceffarv. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made  into 
a mafs,  w/th  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make  a 
Mercurial  Purging  Pill.  « 

Mercurial  Sub  'imate  Pill. 

Dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimnte  of  mercury 
Into  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  lal  ammoni- 
ac, and  make  it  into  a pade,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  mud  be  formed  in- 
to one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mod  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the 
fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms,  after  o- 
ther  powerful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

* See  a paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Edinburgh  Physical  and  Lite* 
vary  Essays;  by  the  ingenious  Dr  John  Gardiner. 
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Plummer's  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  fuL 
.ur  oi  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extract  of  liquorice,  two 
achms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  together;  after- 
e.rds  add  the  extract,  and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
ucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe  alterative  in 
itinate  cutaneous  diforders  ; and  has  completed  a cure  after 
.ivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  like  wife  produced 
Lceilent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize  may  be 
ken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
d drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught  of  decodtion  of  the  woodsy 
cf  fariaparilla. 

Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuceoforirie  aloes,  and  Caftile  soap,  each  two 
'achms  ; of  (imple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them. 

:to  pills.  ^ ' 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
urge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
ght  and  morning;  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent  and 
omachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpoies  of 
ir  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 
Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may  be 
fed. 

Take  extra#  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
rachitis  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  01  a pro° 
:°r  confidence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each 
lie  drachm,  hlake  them  into  pills  with  a fufhcient  quantity  of 
yrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefies,  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
jundice,  which,  with  the  afiiftance  of  proper  diet,  they  will  of- 
en  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  more  or 
efs,  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  will  be  proper, 
lowever,  during  their  ufe,  to  interpofe  now'  hud  then  a vomit  of 
pecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 
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Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitriol  at  ed  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint,  thirty 
drops;  fnnple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefc  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for  in- 
vigorating the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Scjuill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half;  gum  am- 
moniac, and  cardamom  feeds,  iti  powder,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 
fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  adhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  flee},  each  a drachm. 
Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceffive  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  folios,  as  the  cholorcfis , or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe  pills 
may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS.  < 1 

n 

■OLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  according 
■*-  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  breads  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft  and  yield- 
ing ; while  thole  defigned  for  the  limbs  ffiould  be  firm  and  ad- 
hefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegeta- 
ble with  the  oil  employed  for  the  composition  of  the  plaiter ; 
but  this  treatment  does' not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  valua- 
ble qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a plaf- 
ter  of  a proper  confidence,  which  make  the  bafis  of  feveral  other 
plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a quantity  of  hot  water 
mud  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  plaiter  from 
burning  or  growing  black.  This,  however,  Ihould  be  done 
with  care  led  it  caufe  the  matter  to  explode. 
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Common  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints ; litharge  reduced  to  a 
,e  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  01  to- 
ther  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them,  and  keep- 
-r  alwavs  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veffel ; after  they 
,ve  boiled,  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plaller  may  be  taken 
t and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a proper  continence  . 
Sien  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  may  be  fuiTered  to  cool,  and  the 
iter  well  prefled  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  excona- 
>ns  of  the  flcin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and  de- 
ads it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary  in  fuch  ca  es. 

; principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferVe  as  a bafls  tor  other 

iaflers. 

Adhesive  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound  ; of  Burgundy  pitch,  a 
larter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together.  . 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other  drefl- 

:g* 

Anodyne  Plaster . 

Melt  an  dunce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cooling,  mix 
ith  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
imphor,  previoufiy  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially  of  the 

ervous  kind. 

Blistering  Plaster. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
unces  ; Spanifli  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; powdered 
mftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm,  add 
) it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  too  much 
eat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fufficiently  incorporated, 
irinkle  in  the  powders,  continually  ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be 

old.  . 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways  ; one  iel.dom 

aeets  with  it  of  a proper  cdnfiftence.  When  compounded  with 
lls  and  other  greafy  lubftances,  its  cftedls  are  blunted,  and  it  is 
pt  to  run  ; while  pitch  and  refin  render  it  too  hard  and  very  in- 
onvenient. 
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When  the  bliftering  plafter  is'  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  bg 
fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  Toft  ointment  a fufhcien;  quantity  ,f 
powdered  dies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a palte  with  flour  and 
vinegar. 

Gam  Piaster. 

Patce  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds  ; gum  ammoniac 
and  galbanum,  {trained,  of  each  half  a pound.  M*  It  them  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ou  ic's. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeitive,  and  likewife  for  difeuffing  in- 
dolent tumours. 


Me)  'curial  Plaster . 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac,  ftrain- 
ed, half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cooling,  add 
eight  ounces  of  quick-filver,  previoufly  extinguifhed  by  triture, 
with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifin'x  from 
a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other  violent 
tumours  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plaster. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half;  black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil; 
then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine  pow- 
der. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpreadmpon  foft  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice  in  flatulen- 
cies arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affections.  A little 
of  the  exprefied  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of  the  effential  oil  of 
mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjleric  Plojler. 

/ Warm  Plaster. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce ; bliftei'ing  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  useful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of  the 
rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  fome  time,  and 
to  be  renewed,  at  lea  It , once  a-week.  If  this  is  found  to  bliftcr 
the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  it  mud  be  made  with  » 
fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering  plafter. 
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Wax  Plaster. 

'ake  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  *,  white  refin,  half  a pound  ; 

: ton  fuct,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

'his  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plajler.  It  is  a 
oer  application  after  bliders,  and  in  other  cafes,  where  a gentle 
dlive  is  neceflary. 

POWDERS. 

HIS  is  one  of  the  molt  Ample  forms  in  which  medicine  can 
be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  however,  can- 
bc  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  difagreeable  to  be 
>n  in  this  form. 

Te  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin  li- 
rr,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
re  a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
ey. 

riums,  and  other  fubdances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
iild  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  ; but  thofe  which 
:too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
tr  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water, 
Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quanti- 
at  a time,  and  keep  in  glafs  veflels  clofely  dopped.  In- 
d,  no  powders  ought  to  be  expoled  to  the  air,  or  kept  too 
g,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure  dedroy- 


A stringent  Powder . 

"ake  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
m together,  and  divine  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  doses, 
n an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses , and  other  haemorrhages, 
of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half-hour, 
ae  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon, 
ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each  fix  drachms  ; 
;g  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  ingredients  be  reduced 
a a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  adringent  powder,  is  given  in  fluxes, 
ether  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  neceflary,  in 
dofe  of  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm. 
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If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Poivdsr  of  Boli 
with  Opium , which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not  above  twice 
or  thrice  a day.  * 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-seed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger  one  drachm ; 
nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm  and  a half.  Re- 
duce them  into  powder  for  twelve  doses. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  ihdegeflion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyfteric  and  hypo- 
chondriac perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be  given  in 
fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 
gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one  ounce. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  twenty-four 
doles. 

During  the  firft  flage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  confiderable 
advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  belt  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fugar, 
each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded,  and  after- 
wards mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coflivnefs,  a tea-fpoontul 
of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a day,  according  to 
circumltances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one  drachm ; 
purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a powder. 

In  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling  laxa- 
tive powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated  occa- 
fionaliy. 
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Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces  » 
iger  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftrudftions  of  the  menfes,  and  other  cafes  where  fleel  is 
oper,  a tea*fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
d wafhed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
ilium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix  the  ingredi- 
;ts,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder.  It 
a powerful  fudorific.  In  obflinate  rheumatifms,  and  other 
[fes  where  it  is  neceffary  to  excite  a copious  fweat,  this  pow- 
rr  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a 
.achm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  ftruples.  It  ought  to 
accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  iome  warm  dilu.ing  li- 
lor. 

Worm-Powder. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; .dEthiop  s 
iineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  the 
: hole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey, 
treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the  fob 
iwing  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm- Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammomy  and  calo- 
el,  or  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for 
le  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mult  be  leffened  according  to 
leir  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  conhd- 
'ably  mcreafed.  The  late  Dr  Alfton  gave  it  to  the  amount 
f two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus  adminiftered, 
lat  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He  purged  his  pa- 
cuts  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  afterwards. 
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Pointin'  for  l ho  Tape -Worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid, 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  cfcmftitution,  of 
the  root  of  the  mule  fern  reduced  nto  a fine  powder.  About 
two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel  and  refin  of  fcam- 
momy,  each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  in- 
gredients mu  ft  be  finely  powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup, 
honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  patient! 
He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a c’.fti 
of  weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  pa  fled'.  If  the  powder  of  the 
tern  produces  naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking 
the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad  for 
the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  ami  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can  fay  nothing 
from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It  feems,  however, 
from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  aCtive  medicine,  and  ought  o 
be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  prefcribed  is  fufficient  f or 
the  (trongeit  patient;  it  muff,  therefore,  be  reduced  according 
to  the  age  and  conilitudojn. 

SYRUPS. 

Qh  RUPS  were  fometime  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of  con- 
^ fiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent',  however,  regarded  chief- 
ly as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  and  are  ufed  for 
fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures;  and  for  reducing  the 
lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and  electuaries  As  all  thefe 
purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the  fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is 
little  occafion  for  any  other  ; eipecially  js  they  are  feldom  found 
but  in  a Hate  of  fermentation*;  and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine 
given  in  this  form  is  very  uncertain.  Perfons.who  ferve  the  pub- 
lic mu  ft  keep  whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for;  biit  to  the  pri- 
vate practitioner  nine-tenths  of  the  lyrup  ulually  kept  in  the  fliop* 
are  unneceffary. 

V . Simple  Syr  up . 

t 

Is  made  by  diffolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without  heat, 
about  double  its  weight  of  fmh  fugar. 

If  twenty- five  drops  ot  laiuanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodiuni,  or  the 
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•up  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and  certain 
edicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfh mallows  may  Hka* 
f • be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  iyrup  a fufficient 
mtity  of  mucilage  gum  arabic. 

Thole  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of 
up,  may  diflblve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  nearly 
.uble  its  weight  of  fine  (ugar.  I-he  juice  ought  to  be  previoufiy 
>ained,  and  fuffered  to  (land  till  it  fettle'. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fomeriines  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
• giving  medicines  to  perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It  may 
made  by  infufing  two  ounces  or  bruifed  ginger  in  two  pints  of 
filing  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has  been 
rained,  and  has  Hood  to  fettle  for  fome  time,  it  may  tie  pour- 
off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of  fine  powdered 
.gar  diffoived  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  $c. 

i 

N 

) ECTIFIED  fpirit  is  the  dire£t  menftruum  of  the  refins  and 
effentift  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  thefe  active 
inciples  from  fundry  fubii ances,  which  yield  them  to  water, 
:her  not  at  all,  or  only  iu  part. 

It  difiolves  likewife  thole  parts  of  animal  fubftances,  in  which 
eir  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  lienee  the  tinctures  pre- 
;red  with  rectified  fpivits  from  an  ufeful  and  elegant  clafs  of 
edicines,  poffeffmg  man*y  of  the  molt  eflbntial  virtues  of  fina- 
ls, without  being  Clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 
Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the  gummy, 
tine,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances,  it  will  be 
■ceffary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinctures,  to  make  ufe  of 
weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  rectified  fpirit  and  watery 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

i • * , 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy 
ithout  heat,  for  a few  days  ;•  then  (train  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  fimple  tindture  will  fuffieiently  anfwer  all  the  intentions 
: the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too 
ot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for  mixing  with 
.ch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too  cold  for  the  (lo- 
ach. 
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Compound  ' tincture  of  the  Bark. 

# • v 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered 
and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe  the  whole  in  a 
pint  and  a hall  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days,  in  a clofe  veiTd  ; 
afterwards  (train  o(F  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but 
alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  cfpccially  towards 
their  decline. 

The  dole  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and  oi- 
cafionally  (harpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  Tincture . 

* ■ » 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  afafeetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile  aroma- 
tic fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently  (baking  it ; 
then  (train  the  tirxdure. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  fain  tings.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup  of  pen- 
ny-royal tea. 

Volatile  Tincture  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

•"  * 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum  four  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirir, 
a pint  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffel  well  (topped,  for  a few 
days  ; then  (train  ofF  the  tindure  *. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tindure  may 
be  takeq  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water-trefoil,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed,  in. 
a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days ; then  filter  the 
tincture  through  paper.  A fctuple  of  cochineal  may  be  infufed 
along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tindure  a colour. 

In  obftru&ions  of  the  menfe s,  a tea  fpoonful  qf  this  tindure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny- royal  tea  twice 
a-day. 

* A very  good  tincture  of  guaiacum,  for  domestic  use,  may  be  made 
by  infusing  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of  rum  ox 
brandy. 
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Astringent  Tincture. 

IiGEst  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a halt  of  oran- 
for  eight  days  ; afterwards  itrain  it  for  ufe. 

’his  tincture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  aftrin- 
• medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more  of  it  may  be 
:n  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes * 

’ake  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes,  one 
ce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  iafufed  in  two 
:s  of  reaificU  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle  heat ; then  itrain 
tindlure. 

"his  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleaning  foul  ulcers, 
retraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo  by  feme,  re- 
imended  as  a proper  application  to  green  wounds. 

Tincture  oj  Opium , or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

"AKE  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  y fpirituous  aromatic  water 
fountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  l)iffolve  the  opium,  diced, 
he  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  frequently  {birring  it ; afterwards 
the  1'pirit,  and  Itrain  off  the  tindiure. 

\s  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tindture  contain  about  a grain 
opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
ps. 

, • . i 

Sacred  Tincture , or  Tincture  of  Hiera  Piera. 

"ake  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virginian 
,<e  root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe  in  a pint 
mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a week,  frequent- 
halting  the  bottle,  then  (train  off  the  tincture. 

Phis  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
egmatic  habit ; but  is  thought  to  have  better  effe&s,  taken  in 
ill  doles  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

r 

Compound  Tincture  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  cue  ounce  *,  jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and  cream 
tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a pint  and  a half 
French  brandy  for  a week  then  {train  the  tin&ure,  and  add 
it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  th 
JElexir  falutis,  and  of  Daffy  s Elixir. 

The  dole  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincture  off  Spanish  Flies . 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces* 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  twq  or  three  days  ; then 
ftrain  off  the  tindture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  flimulant  for  external  ufe.  P,-rts 
afFedled  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  it. 

Tincture  off  the  Balsam  off  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; refined 
fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until  the  balfam  is 
diflolved  ; then  ftrain  the  tmdlure. 

This  tincture  poflefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In  coughs^ 
and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  it  may- 
be taken  in  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  But  the  belt  way  of  ufing  it  is  in 
fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindture,  properly  mixed  with  two  pounds 
of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make  what  is  commonly  called  the  Baljamt 
Syrup. 

Tincture  off  Rhubarb .( 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half ; leffer  cardamom 
feeds,  half  an  ounce  *,  brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  a week,  and 
ftrain  the  tincture. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tindture  of  rhubarb  may  in- 
fufe the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine,  adding  to  it 
about  tv  o ounces  'of  proof  fpirits. 

If  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the  bitter 
tindture  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tindtures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corroborants 
as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  indigeftion, 
laxity  of  the  inteltines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch  like  complaints, 
they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The  dofe  is  from  hall  a 
fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the 
circum fiances  of  the  patient,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to 
anfwer. 

* t . . 
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Paregoric  Elixir. 

-O 

ake  or  flowers  oF  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
11ns.  Inlufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  ipirit,  four 
>re  days,  frequently  fluking  the  bottle;  afterwards  ltrairt  the 

- • 

.113  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  the  opium, 
fes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing* 
.is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly  the  hoop^ 
rough. 

:ie  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

‘AKE  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms  ; fuccotorine  aloes 
rwder,  fix  drachms  ; Lifer  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce  * 

1 ch  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
flrain  the  elixir. 

is  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce  to  an 
.e  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir . 

:ake  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; Curaflao.  oranges,  one 
e ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce..  Let  the  ingredients 
>ruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in  two  pints  of 
ich  brandy  ; afterwards  drain  out  the  elixir, 
his  is  an  elegant  ftomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indigeftion, 
: of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a fmall  glafs  of  it  may 
tken  twice  a-day.  It  like  wile  relieves  the  gout  in  the  ftomach 
1 taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  oj  Vitriol. 

ake  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  one  pint  ; oil  of  vitriol,  three 
-:es.  Mix  them-gradually,  and  after  the  faeces  have  iubfided 
the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs  funnel, 
bis  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfteric  and 
•chondriac  patients,  affli&cd  with  flatulencies  ariflng  from 
ation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  It  will  fuc- 
where  the  molt  celebrated  ftomachic  bitters  have  no  effect, 
dole  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine,or  water, 
cup  of  any  bitter  infufion,  twice  dr  thrice  a-day.  It  lhouicl 
ken  when  the  ftomach  is  molt  empty. 
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Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  rectified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  em ployed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruffos,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatism,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diffolved  in  half  a pound  of 
the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward’s  EJfcnce, 

Spirit  of  Minder er us. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammonic,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it  gradu- 
ally diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difcharge  both  by  the  friti 
and  urinary  pafftges.  it  is  alfo  a good  external  application  in  Urdus 
and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  ha\f  an  ounce  of  it  in  a cup  cf 
warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every  hour  till  it 
has  the  defired  effect, 

VINEGAR. 

VINEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a fecond 
fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effects  are,  to  cool  the  blood, 
quench  thirft,  counteract  a tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  allay  in- 
ordinate motions  of  the  fvftem.  It  likewife  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes  excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the 
warm  medicines,  called  alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that 
falutary  evacuation.  ^ 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  affedions, 
are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or 
received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent  use  alfo  in  correcting 
many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  : and  in 
promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the  different  emundories,  when  re- 
ceived into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  likewife  to  ex- 
trad,  in  tolerable  perfedion,  the  virtues  of  feveral  other  medica. 
fubitances.  Molt'  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it  their 
fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purpl.fh  or  red  colour.  It 
a {lifts  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammo- 
niac, and  feveral  other  valuable  medicines.  . 

Thefe  effeds,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeded  from  every  thing 
that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  l'uch  as  is  found 
and  well  prepared. 

The  belt  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 
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t is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  d OilIo  j ; 
as  ttys  operation  requires  a particular  chemical  apparatus, 
{hall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge . 

[Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; drong  vinegar,  two  pints, 
ufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  days,  frequent* 
haking  the  veflel  \ then  filter  the  liquor  for  ute. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its  be- 
dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  i that  the 
parations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poffefled  of  fome  valuable 
perties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes  with  fafety 

1 fu  C C 0 fs  • 

\\  preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above,  has  of  late 
rn  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  Surgeon,  as  a fafe  and  ex- 
"fively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  ExtraB  of  Saturn , 
[ orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Cake  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French  wine, 
) pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen  pipkin 
l let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
i a quarter,  taking  care  to  dir  them  all  the  while  with  a wood* 
fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  ftood  to  settle,  .pour  off  the 
aor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  ufe.  , 

Vith  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto  mineral-water , * 
ich  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external  dilorders, 
nflammations,  bums,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers,  f c. 
de  likewise  prepares  with  it  a number  cf  other  forms  of  me- 
ine,  as  poultices,  plasters,  ointments,  powders,  &e. 

Vinegar  of  Roses . 


Cake  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  *,  ftrong  vinegar,  half  a gal- 
Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a gentle  heat ; 

then  drain  off  the  liquor.  # 

Phis  is  principally  used  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs,  CSV. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces ; didilled  vinegar,  two. 
ts.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a.  fortnight  in  a gentle  degree  of 
:t,  afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about  a 
df th  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits.  „ , , 

Phis  medicine  has  good  effeds  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  oc* 

* See  Collyrium  of  Lead . 

4 H 
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cafioned  by  a load  of  vlfcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  ia  hydro, 
pip  cafes  lor  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  acl  as  a 
vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes  it  mult  net 
only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with  cinnamon 
water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor  to  prevent  the 
naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  $c. 

Lime  Water . 

% l 

l V 

T>OUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  frc-Oi 
A burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes,  ftir  them 
well  together  •,  then  fuffer  the  whole  to  Hand  at  reft  that  the  lime 
may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  liquor  through  paper  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  vefl'els  clofely  ftopf. 

The  lime  water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel ; in  which  cafe, 
from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily.  External- 
ly it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch,  and 
other  difeases  of  the  fldn. 

Compound  Lime  Water. 

♦ 

Take  fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound;  liquorice 
root,  one  ounce  ; faftafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; coriander  feecs, 
three  drachms ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints'. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregnation  not 
only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  alio  a 
more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  diiorders,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Dissolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint  oi 
cinnamon-water.  t ( 

If  a ftronger  folution  is  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity  of 
fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  an 
confume  proud  flefh. 
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Sf  i/p  tic  Water . 

ake  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half , 
r,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diffolved,  then 
• the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  tne  od  oi  vitriol* 
his  water  is  u fed  for  hopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
r haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doihls  dipt  in 
iuft  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water . 

our  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  ana  ftir 
n ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  : after  they  have  hood 
’sttle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for  ufe.  > ^ 

hough  tar-water  falls  greatly  fliort  of  the  charaiTer  whicn  has 
a given  of  it,  yet  it  poflehes  fome  medicinal  virtues.  Itfen- 
y raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions,  and  fometimes 
ns  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily,  or  more,  if  the  itomach  can 
r it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empcy  fto 
:h,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the  fame  quan- 
about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

» GREAT  number  of  diddled  waters  were  formerly  kept  in 
- the  (hops,  and  are  hill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfatories.  But 
confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  diluents,  fuit- 
e vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  rendering 
auftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach.  We 
ll  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe  which  are  bed  adapted 

thefe  intentions.  . 

The  management  of  a hill  being  now  generally  underltood,  it 
needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  dire&ions  for  that  purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

SrrF.p  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon  and  a 
If  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  j and  then  dutil 

f one  gallon.  . 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  pofTeflfing  in  a high  de- 

ee  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

4112 
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Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half;  water 
from  .1  gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by  diftillation 
one  gallon. 

This  water  pofleUes,  in  a confulerable  degree,  the  fmell,  talle 
a ci  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  juleps  to 
hyfteric  patients. 

A infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly  the 
fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

i • ' 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  pennyroyal 
water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fome  colicky 
complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  particularly  the  pepper- 
mint water. 

Am  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the 
fame  elFe£ts  as  th$  diddled  water. 

Pose  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frelh  gathered,  fix  pounds  ; water,  two  gal- 
lons. Diilil  off  one  gallon. 

Thi8  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine  flavour, 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  two  gallons  and 
a half.  Diltil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  mod  cafe? 
Supply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 
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SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water . 

WIvE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and  com- 
mon water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  in  the  li- 

• for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

* 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

'aKE  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a.  pound;  proof  fpirit,  three 

ons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  oft  three  gallon'). 

rhis  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the  place 

ihe  Aromatic  Water. 


, WHEYS.  , 

Alum  Whey. 

DIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till  it  is 
curdled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

?his  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses , 
in  a diabetes , or  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dole  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the  lto- 
:h  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  Ihould  occafion  vomit- 
, it  may  be  diluted.  s 

Mustard  Whey. 


Pake  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; Wei  muftard  leed, 
ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is  perfett- 
enarated  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a cloth. 

Phis  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  effica- 
u=  method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invigorates 
habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions.  Hence,  in  the 
, ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the  p.ace  of 
It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  pally,  dropiy, 
' The  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render  it  more  agree- 

:r’he  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 


Scorbutic  Whet], 

[This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic  juices 
a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is  to  be 
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expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  .their  ex  prefix 
juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
feurvy-grafs,  and  water-crefTes. 

. A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the  fair,* 
i manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c.  Thefe  are 
cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  rendered  cordial 
when  necefiary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES.  A 

nnHE  effeas  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  perfpira- 

tion,  warm  the  hpbit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits.  The  red  wines, 
befides  thefe  effeas,  have  an  aftringent  quality,  by  which  they 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  by  this 
means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining  immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs 
off  freely  by  the  different  emunaories,  and' gently  open  the  body. 
The  effeas  of  the  full  bodied  wines  are,  however,  much  more 
durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not  pafs 
off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  contain  fully  as  much 
fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  worth  ail 
the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  aniVer  this  charaacr,  it  muft  be  found  and  good,  bo 
benefit  is  to  be  expeaed  from  the  common  iraih  that  is  often  fold 
by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofieffing  one  drop  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely  obtained  genuine 
than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed  as  i 
menjiruum  for  extraaing  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  fub (fauces  *, 
for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound  of  water,  ir  lhm- 
mable  fpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to  aa  upon 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo  to  nificlve  feme  bodies 
of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impregnate  itfelf  with  their  virtues, 
as  fleel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce;  worm-feed,  an  ounce.—* 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port wine 
for  a few  days,  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  afftiaed  with  worms  arc  always 
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litated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable  : it  mud, 
ever,  have  dill  better  effects  when  joined  with  bitter  and  pur- 
'e  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form, 
glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 


Antimonial  Wine . 

.ake  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
:e  *,  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat,  for 
>2  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle  ",  afterwards 
• the  wine  through  paper. 

he  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As  an 
.ative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty  or 
drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or  ex- 
vomiting. 


j 3 it  ter  Wine, 

ake  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemcn-peel,  frefh,  each 
ounce  ; long  pepper,  two  drachms  ; mountain  wine,  two 
;.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  drain  out  the  wine 
jfe. 

1 complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  or  indi- 
on,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner 
; fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

ake  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; mountain  wine, 
:it.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  i then  filter  the  tin&ure. 
his  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch  per- 
as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  domachs  are  too 
ible  to  bear  it. 

he  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 


Chalybeate , or  Steel  Wine . 

ake  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  mace,  of  each 
drachms  ; Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  three  or 
weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle ; then  pafs  the  wine 
ugh  a filter. 

i obdru£tions  of  the  menses,  this  preparation  of  iron  may  be 
n,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine  glafs  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
•'he  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lifbon 
e,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  or  a 
ill  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 
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Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; card*, 
mum  feeds,  and  orange  pee],  bruifed,  of  each  two  drachms.  ]n„ 
fufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for  five  or  fix  days; 
then  {train  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by  perfons  li- 
able to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in  places  where  this 
difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife  to  thofe  who  recover 
{lowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  aflifts  digeftion,  and  helps 
to  reffore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyffem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a- day. 
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LTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  sedulously  avoided  in  the  com- 
:ion  of  this  treatise,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  banish  technical  phras- 
hen  writing  on  Medicine,  a science  that  has  been  less  generally  atiend- 
,y  mankind,  and  continues  therefore  ta  be  more  affected  with  the  jargon 
:ie  schools  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  persons  having  expressed  their 
ion  that  a Glossary  would  make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible, 
following  concise  explanation  of  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has 
i added  in  compliance  with  their  sentiments,  and  to  fulfil  the  original 
rtion  of  this  treatise,  by  rendering  it  intelligible  and  useful  to  all  ranks 
classes  of  mankind- 


A 


omen.  The  belly. 

ir bents.  Vessels  that  convey  the  nourishment  from  the  intestines,  and 
le  secreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavities  into  the  mass  of  blood. 
monij . Corrosive  sharpness. 

,'e.  A disease,  the  Symptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and  tend  to  a speedy 
;rmination,  is  called  acute. 

At.  Of  mature  age. 
st.  Dry,  warm. 

'spasmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  spasm. 
thee.  Small  whitish  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

Action.  A tightening,  or  lessening. 

ibilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a certain  tempe- 
iment,  marked  by  a dark  complexion,  black  hair,  spare  habit, 
finch  the  ancients  supposed  to  arise  from  the  atra  bills , or  the  black 


ile. 


f 


B 

■,  or  Gall.  A fluid  whicli  is  secreted  by  the  liver  into  the  gall-bladder, 
rid  from  thence  passes  into  the  intestines,  in  order  to  promote  di- 
estion. 

4 I 
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Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottenness  of  a bone. 

Chyle.  A iniiky  fluid,  separated  from  the  aliment  in  the  intestiriet'l  and 
conveyed  by  the  absorbents  into  the  blood,  to  supply  the  waste  of  .the 
animal  body. 

Chronic.  A disease  whose  progress  is  slow,  in  opposition  to  acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  A driven  by  the  heart  through 
the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatose.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A simple  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland.. 

Contagion.  Infectious  maLter, 

Cutis.  The  skin. 

Cutaneous.  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  skin. 

Crisis.  A certain-  period  in  the  progress  of  a disease,  from  whence  a de- 
cided alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decisive  or  important. 

Critical  days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  twenty-first,  are  by  some  authors  denominated 
critical  days,  because  febrile  complaints  have  been  observed  to  take  a 
decisive  change  at  these  periods. 

' , , . D 

Debility.  Weakness. 

Delirium.  A temporary  disorder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  separating  the  cavity  of  the  chest  from  that  cf 
the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Drastic.  Is  applied  to  such  purgative  medicines  as  are  violent  or  harsh  in 
their  operation. 


Empyema.  A collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast. 
Endemic.  A disease  peculiar  to  a certain  district  of  country. 

Epidemic.  A disease  generally  infectious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increase  of  any  disease. 

Y 


T.jeces.  Excrements. 

Ee.t id.  Emitting  an  offensive  smell.  . , . 

Feet  us.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the  proper  period,  i* 

thus  termed. 

flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  flesh. 

u « 
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%rene.  Mortification. 

’inaia.  7 yenereal  excrescences. 

I nastic.  Exercise  taken  with  a view  to  preserve  or  restore  health.— 
he  ancient  physicians  reckoned  this  an  important  branch  o.  medicine. 

H 

tic  Fever.  A slow  consuming  fever,  generally  attending  a bad  habit 
t body,  or  some  incurable  and  deep  rooted  disease. 
morrhoids . 1 he  piles. 

v lorrbage.  Discharge  of  blood. 

m'bondnacism.  Low  spirits.  . 

oochondritc  viscera.  The  liver,  spleen,  &c.  so  termed  from  then  situ- 
tion  in  the  hypochondriac,  or  upper  and  lateral  parts  ot  the  bedv. 

I 

ir.  Thin  bad  matter. 

'Oithume.  A collection  of  purulent  matter.  . 

mmmatton.  A surcharge  of  Wood,  and  an  increased  action  of  the  ves- 

.els  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

P * . \ 

L 

ature.  Banda.ge. 
avium.  Ley. 

M 

diary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  small  pustules,  resembling  the  seeds  of 
Millet. 

srbjic.  Causing  disease,  or  diseased. 

■icus.  The  matter  discharged  from  the  nose,  lungs,  &c. 
y sentery . A double  Membrane,  which  connects  the  intestines  to  tuc 

back  bone. 

N 

■? rvous . Irritable. 

msec.  An  inclination  to  vomit.  » 

ode's . Enlargements  of  the  bones,  produced  by  the  venereal  disease. 

P 


ectoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  diseases  of  the  breast. 
clvis.  The  bones  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ; thus  named 
from  their  resembling  in  some  measuie  a bason. 

critonceum..  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  covenng 
the  intestines. 
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Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perspiration.  The  matter  discharged  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  in  form 
ot  vapour  or  sweat.  or® 

Phlogiston.  Is  here  used  to  signify  somewhat  rendering  the  air  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A diseased  excrescence,  or  a substance  formed  of  coagulabh 
lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood  vessels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 

» R 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Rectum.  The  straight  gut,  in  which  the  fceces  are  contained. 

Respiration.  The  act  of  breathing. 


Saliva.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  discharged  from  an  ill  conditioned  sore. 
Schirrhous.  A state  of  diseased  hardness, 

Slough.  A part  separated,  and  thrown  off  by  suppuration. 

Spasm.  A diseased  contraction. 

Spine.  The  back  bone. 

Styptic.  A medicine  for  stopping  the  discharge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit,  attended  with  a complete  abolition  of  sensation 
and  thought. 

rp  i 


A species  of  consumption. 


Tabes. 

Temperament.  A fRuliar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are  generally 
reckoned  four,  viz.  the  sanguine,  the  bilious,  the  melancholic,  and  the 
phlegmatic. 


u 

Vertigo.  Giddiness. 

Ulcer.  An  ill  conditioned  sore. 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  small  canals,  which  convey  the  urine  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra . The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  bladder. 


• v . 
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fBLUTIONS,  Jewish  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  110. 

Portion,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  461.  Means  of  prevention,  ibid.  Pro- 
per treatment  in  the  case  of,  462. 
tscesses,  how  to  be  treated,  218,  494. 
ccidents.  See  Casualties. 

.'ids,  of  peculiar  service  in  consumptions,  176.  In  putrid  fevers,  189. 
Not  suitable  to  the  measles,  224. 

.'idities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  474.  Method  of  cure,  475. 
ckworthl  foundling  hospital  at,  cause  of  the  children  there  being  afflicted 
■with  scabbed  heads,  and  fatal  consequences  of  their  ill  treatment,  480. 
note. 

idison , his  remarks  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  103. 

i.ther,  very  serviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the. asthma,  oGO.  Is  excellent 
for  flatulencies,  389. 

jhiops  mineral,  strongly  recommended  by  Dr  Cheyne  in  inflammations 
of  the  eyes,  241. 

fricans,  their  treatment  of  children,  33.  note. 

?aric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a styptic,  49S.  Method  of  gathering,  pre- 
paring, and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

agriculture,  a healthful,  constant,  and  profitable  employment,  65.  Is  too 
much  neglected  in  favour  of  manufactures,  ibid.  Gardening  the  most 
wholesome  amusement  for  sedentary  persons,  69. 

oue,  a species  of  fever  no  person  can  mistake,  and  the  proper  medicine 
for,  generally  known,  147.  Causes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms^  ibid.  Regi- 
men for,  148.  Under  a proper  Regimen  will  often  go  off  without  me- 
dicine, 149.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  Oftevdegenerates  into  ob- 
stinate chronical  diseases,  if  not  radically  cured,  152.  Peruvian  bark 
the  only  medicine  to  be  relied  on  in,  153.  Children,  how  to  be  treat- 
ed in,  154.  Preventive  medicine  for  those  who  live  in  marshy  coun- 
tries, ibid.  . . ...  . 

Hr,  confined,  poisonous  to  children,  50.  A free  open  air  tv  ill  sometimes 

cure  the  most  obstinate  disorders  in  children,  52.  Occupations  which 
injure  the  health  by  unwholesome  air,  55,  65.  The  qualities  of,  act 
more  sensibly  on  the  body  than  is  generally  imagined,  86.  The  seve- 
ral noxious  qualities  of,  specified, . 87.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  va- 
rious circumstances,  ibid.  The  air  in  churches,  how'  rendered  unwhole- 
some, 88.  Houses  ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  S9.  The  danger  at- 
tending small  apartments,  ibid.  Persons  whose  business  confines  them 
to  town  ought  to  sleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obstruct  the 
free  current  of  air,  90.  Trees  should  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houses, 
ibid.  Fresh  air  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  sick,  91.  The  sick  in  hos- 
pitals in  more  danger  frotn  the  want  of  fresh  air,  than  fiom  their  disor- 
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tiers,  ibid.  Wholesomeness  of  llie  morning  air,  94.  The  changeable, 
ness  of,  one  great  cause  of  catching  cold,  J 29.  Those  who  keep  most 
within  floors,  the  most  sensible  of  these  changes,  ibid.  Of  the  night  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  130.  Fresh  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in 
diseases  than  medicine,  140.  Its  importance  in  fevets,  145,  157.  States  > 
•of,  liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  186.  Must  be  kept  cool  and  fre-sh 
in  sick  chambers  under  this  disorder,  180.  Change  of,  one  of  the  most 
effectual  remedies  for  the  hooping-cough,  259.  The  qualities  of,  a ma- 
terial consideration  for  asthmatic  patients,  359.  The  various  ways  by 
which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  527.  Confined,  how  to  try  and  pu- 
rify,  ibid.  Method  of  recovering  persons  poisoned  by  foul  air,  528. 
Fresh,  oi  the  greatest  importance  in  fainting  fits,  534. 

Aitken , Mr,  his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fractures,  recommend- 
ed, 511.  note. 

Alkali,  caustic,  recommended  in  the  stone,  294.  How  to  prepare  it,  ibid, 
note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  constitution  of  the  body,  76. 
Will  in  many  cases  answer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  ibid. 
The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirst,  sufficient  for  regulating  the  due  quanti- 
ty of,  77.  The  quality  of,  how  injured,  ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vege- 
tables necessary  with  our  animal  food,  79.  To  what  the  bad  effects  of 
tea  are  principally  owing,  ibid.  Water,  good  and  bad,  distinguished, 
80.  Inquiry  into  the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  instructions 
lor  the  due  making  of  them,  82.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why- 
adulterated  by  bakers,  ibid.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food,  83. 
Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  84.  Meals  ought  to  betaken  at  regular 
times,  ibid.  Long  fasLing  injurious  both  to  old  and  young,  85.  Break- 
fasts and  suppers,  ibid.  Changes  of  diet  ought  to  be  gradually  made, 
86. 

Amaurosis , See  Gutta  serena - 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  disease,  446. 

Amusements , sedentary,  improper  for  sedentary  persons,  67.  Ought  always 
to  be  of  an  active  kind,  95. 

Anasarca.  Sec  Dropsy- 

Anger,  violent  fits  of.  injurious  to  the  constitution,'  117.  Tranquillity  of 
mind  essential  to  health,  ibid. 

'Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  39.  Animals  that  die  of 
themselves,  unfit  for  food,  77.  Over-driven  cattle  rendered  unwhole- 
some, 78.  The  artifices  of  butchers  exposed,  ibid.  Too  great  a quan- 
tity of,  generates  the  scurvy,  79- 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourishment  of,  stated,  102. 

Anthony' s fire,  St.  See  Erysipelas. 

Aphtha;.  See  Thrush. 

Apoplexy,  who  most  liable  to  this  disorder,  3.61.  Causes,  ibid.  Symptoms, 
and  method  of  cure,  362.  Cautions  to  persons  of  an  apoplectic  make," 

Apothecaries'  weights,  a table  of,  561. 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite , want  of,  causes  and  remedies  for,  3C6. 
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bttfhnoT,  Dr,  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  167.  His  ad- 
/ice  to  persons  troubled  with  costiveness,  365,  note, 
eem'c,  the  effects  of,  on  the  stomach,  414.  Medical  treatment  when 
he  symptoms  appear,  ibid, 
s.  See  Manufactures, 
rites.  See  Dropsy. 

r’s  milk,  why  it  seldom  does  any  good,  173.  Instructions  for  taking 
: t,  ibid.  / 

inna,  the  different  kinds  of  this  disorder  distinguished,  with  its  causes, 
358.  Symptoms,  ibid.  RegirAen,  359.  Medical  treatment,  360.  Re- 
medies proper  in  the  moist  asthma,  ibid, 
no  sphere.  See  Air „ 

/As  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  32S. 

• sam's , how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balsam,  565.  Locatelli’s  balsam, 
bid.  Vulnerary  balsam,  ibid. 

- idages , tight,  produce  most  of  the  bad  consequences  attending  fractured 
cones,  512. 

"h,  Peruvian,  the  best  antidote  for  sailors  against  disorders  on  a foreign 
mast,  34.  How  to.  be  administered  in  the  ague.  149.  Distinction  be- 
ween  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  150,  note.  A decoction,  or  infusion 
)t,  may  be  taken  by  those  who  cannot  swallow  it  in  substance,  151.  Is 
often  adulterated,  ibid.  note.  Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on 
n agues,  153.  How  it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be 
administered  by  clyster,  154.  Cold  water  the  best  menstruum  for  ex- 
acting the  virtues  of  this  drug,  177.  How  to  be  administered, in  the 
jutrid  fever,  191  \ and  in  the  erysipelas,  132.  In  an  inflammation  of 
he  eyes,  241.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinsey,  250.  In  the  hoop- 
ng  cough,  262.  A good  medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from 
veakness  of  the  stomach,  2S5.  Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to 
ake  it,  289.  Is  good  against  the  piles,  301  \ and  worms',  327.  Its 
\se  dangerous  for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  341.  A good  remedy 
u the  king’s  evil,  354  ; and  in  the  faior  a lb  us , 459. 
dey  water,  how  made,  161. 

renness  in  women,  the  general  causes  of,  470.  Course  of  relief,  ibid. 
Dr  Cheyne’s  observations  on,  ibid.  note, 
h waters,  good  in  the  gout,  342. 

h , cold,  the  good  effects  of,  on  Children,  49.  Recommended  to  the 
tudious,  76.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  strengthening  the  nervous  sys- 
em,  373,  Therefore  should  never  be  omitted  in  gleets,  436.  Is  good 
or  rickety  children,  4S7.  Cautions  concerning  the  improper  use  of,  in 
. dults,  542 — 547. 

//,  warm,  of  great  service  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  264. 
king,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws,  110.  Is 
onducive  to  health,  ibid. 

•r’s  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  against  worms,  328. 
s,  instead  ol  being  made  up  again  as  soon  as  persons  rise  from  them, 
ught  to  be  turned  down  and  exposed  to  the  air,  SS.  Bad  effects  of 
oo  great  indulgence  in  bed,  94.  Damp,  the  danger  of,  131.  Soft,  are 
njurious  to  the  kidneys,  288,  291. 
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Beer,  the  ill  consequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  82.  Pernicious  artifices 
of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells , parish,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  custom,  119. 
Biles , 496. 

Bilious  colic,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  269. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters , warm  and  astringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  150.  Are  serviceable  in 
vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  weakness  in  the  stomach,  235. 
Blander , inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  275.  Medical  treatment  of, 


ibid. 

Bladder , stone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blast.  See  Erysipelas.  v 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  145.  In  the  ague,  149. 
Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  158.  In  the  pleurisy,  162. 
When  necessary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  167.  Caution  against, 
in  a nervous  fever,  183.  In  the  putrid  fever,  190.  In  the  miliary  fever, 
197.  When  necessary  in  the  small-pox,  207.  When  useful  in  the 
measles,  224.  When  necessary  in  the  bilious  lever,  228.  Under  what 
circumstances  proper  in  the  erysipelas,  232.  Mode  ot,  proper  in  an  i.,- 
flammation  of  the  brain,  236.  Is  always  necessary  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  239.  When  proper,  and  improper,  in  a cough,  255.  When 
proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  592.  Is  almost  the  only  thing  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  263.  And  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines,  265.  Is  necessary  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  273.  Its  use  in  a suppression  of  urine,  290.  ^ Is  proper  in  an 
asthma,  360.  Is  dangerous  in  tainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  388*. 
Cautions  proper  in  the  puerperal  fever,  467.  Is  an?  operation  generally 
performed  by  persons  who  do  not  understand  when  it.  if  proper,  492.  In 
what  cases  it  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to,  ibid.  The  quantity  taken 
away,  how  to  be"  regulated,  ibid.  General  rules  for  the  operation  493. 
Obi  actions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  ibid.  Prevailing  prejudices  relating 
to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the  most  commodious  part  to  ta*e  blooa 


from,  494.  . , , . ,.  . a 

Bleed  ins  at  the  nose,  spontaneous,  is  of  more  service,  where  seeding  is  ne- 
cessary, than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  297.  Ought  not  to  he 
stopped  without  due  consideration,  ibid.  How  to  stop  it  when  necessa- 
ry 298.  Cautions  to  prevent  frdquent  returns. of,  299.  . 

Blind  persons,  when  born  so,  might  be  educated  to  employments  suited  to 

their  capacity,  399,  note.  When  only 

Blisters,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  • 

to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  190.  When  proper  m the  nnhary  k - 
ver  197.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  most  obstinate  inflammation  o 
the’ eyes  240.  A good  remedy  in  the  qumsey,  246.  Proper  for  a Jj 
olenf hooping  cough,  262.  Is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  an  »J~ 
melton  of  the  stomach,  264.  Are  efficacious  m the  tooth  ach  3.0. 
Blood,  involuntary  discharges  of,  often  sa  utary  and  ought  not  o be 
ly  stopped,  295.  The  several  kinds  of  these  discharges,  with  their  u 

nl  causes,  ibid.  Methods  ol  cure,  290. 


ijd,  spitting  of,  who  most  subject  to,  and  at  what  seasons,  302.  Its 
..auses,  ibid.  Symptoms,  303.  Proper  regimen  in,  304.  Medical  treat- 
• lent,  ibid.  Cautions  for  persons  subject  to  it,  30^. 

.></,  vomiting  of,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  306. 
;r/-shot  eye,  how  to  cure,  402. 
j^/-dux.  See  Dysentery. 

rbaave,  his  observations  on  dress,  102.  tiote.  His  mechanical  expedi- 
nts  to  relieve  an  inflammation,  of  the  brain,  23u;  . 
i uses , g-eneral  rules  for.  the  preparing  of,  oob.  I he  astringent  bolus, 
VJj'id.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,,  5o7.  Bolus  of  rhu- 
: >arb  and  mercury,  ibid.  Pectoral  bolus,  ibid.  Purging  bolus,  ibid, 
r.ies,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  slow  operation,  5C2.  Bones,  broken,  of- 
t.en  successfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  f>10.  Regimen  to 
toe  adopted  after  the  accident,  511.  Hints  of  conduct  if  the  patient  is 
r.on  fined  to  bis  bed,  ibid.  Cleanliness  to  be  regarded  during  this  con- 
finement, 512.  The  limb  not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  stretch, 
i bid.  Cautions  to  be  observed  in  setting  a bone,  ibid.  i ight  bandages 
condemned,  ibid.  How  to  keep  the  limb  steady  by  an  easy  method,  ibid, 

1 Fractures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Y.wels,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

, ijs,  the  military  exercise  proper  for  them,  46. 

.aidwood,  Mr,  his  skill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  403,  note, 
a in,  inflammation  of,  who  most  liable  to  it,  with  its  causes  and  symp- 
toms, 234.  Regimen,  235.  Medical  treatment,  236. 
read,  proper  food  for  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  chew  it,  39.  A crust 
oof,  the  best  gum-stick,  ibid.  The  best  modes  of  preparing  it  in  food  for 
( children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and  for  what  purpose  adulterated 
by  the  bakers,  82.  Toasted,  a decoction  of,  good  to  check  the  vomit- 
ing in  a cholera  morbus , 280. 
rsunstonB.  See  Su/pher.  : 

r'oth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dysentery,  how  to  make,  3('l. 
r-uises,  why  of  worse  consequence  than  wounds,  501.  Propel  treatment 
of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  slow  operation,  502. 
How  to  cure  sores,  occasioned  by,  ibid, 
iiboes , two  kinds  of,  distinguished,  with  their  proper  treatment,  439. 
hardens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  58. 

air  gundy  pitch,  a plaster  of;  between  the  shoulders,  an  excellent  remedy 
in  a cough,  256.  In  a hooping-cough,  261.  And  for  children  in 
teething,  4S4. 

1 Y/vb/r,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midst  of  populous 

towns,  87.  - 

| urns,  slight,  how  to  cure,  500.  Treatment  of,  when  violent,  ibid.  Ex. 

traoi dinary  case  of,  501.  Liniment,  for,  592. 

\ utchers.  their  professional  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  7S. 

[ utter  . u^ht  to  be  very  sparingly  given  tochildien,  42. 
abbaye  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurisy,  163. 
i \amphor , why  of  little  use  in  eye-waters,  5j().' 
camphorated  oil,  piepnration  of,  593. 

'camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  699. 

\amps , the  greatest  necessity  of  consulting  cleanliness  in, 
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Cancer , its  different  stages  described,  with  the  producing  causes,  467 
S>,\  ptoms,  408.  Regimes,  and  medical  treatment,  409.  i,r  Sto-k’s 
me  nod  of  treating  ih:s  disordei,  41i . Cautions  for  avoiding  it,  412. 
Cnncet  sctoti , a .scidtr  ecuhar  to  chiim.ty-sw eepers,  owing  to  want  of 
cJeatiliue  s,  10*.,  note. 

Can  iag  s,  the  indulgence  of,  a sacrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  93. 

Carrot,  wild,  reconnnen  led  in  the  stone,  294. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  413. 

Casualties,  which  apparent  y put  an  end  to  life,  necessary  cautions  respect* 
ing,  51b,  52_,  52b,  541. 

substances  stopped  in  the  gullet,  518. 

drownin  , 523, 

noxious  vapours,  527. 

extremity  of  cold,  529. 

■ extreme  heat,  530. 

Cataplasms,  their  general  intention,  567.  Preparation  of  the  discutient 
cataplasm,  568.  Ripening  catapla  m,  ibid. 

Cataract , the  disorder  and  its  proper  treatment  described,  401. 

Cattle , stall  fed,  are  unwholesome  food,  ITS.  Over  driven,  are  killed  in  a 
high'  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  exposed,  ibid. 

Cellars , long  shut,  ought  to  be  cautiously  opened,  89.  And  sui  k stories 
of  houses  unhealthy  to  live  in,  132.  Of  liquors  in  a state  of  fermenta- 
tion, dangerous  to  enter,  527.  Plow  to  purity  the  air  in,  ibid. 

Ct  lsus , his  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  136.  1 
Chancres , described,  440.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ibid.  Symptomatic, 
441.  . ■ 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  the  fume  of,  527. 

Charity , ti  e proper  exercise  of,  67. 

Cheijne , Dr,  his  persuasive  to  the  use  of  exercise,  94.  His  judgment  of  the 
due  quantity  or  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  194.  Strongly  recommends 
AEthiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  241.  His  observations 
on  barren;. ess,  479,  note . 

Chilblains , cause  of,  486,  How  to  cure,  ibid. 

I Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  IPS. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child  birth,  the  .'eason  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains  are  over, 
533.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  463.  Ill  effects  ot  collect- 
ing a number  of  women  on  such  occasions,  464,  note.  How  to  guard 
against  the  miliary  fever,, 466.  Symptoms  of  the  puerparal  fever,  467. 
Proper  treatment  of  this  fever,  ibid.  General  cautions  for  women  at 
this  season,  469, 

Children , their  diseases  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  29.  Their 
disorders  less  complicated,'  and' easier  cured,  ,than  those  of  adults,  ibid. 
Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  diseases  of  their  parents,  30.  Those  born  of 
diseased  parent*,  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nursing,  3J.  Are  often 
killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing,  32.  How  treated  in  Africa, 
33,  note.  The  usual  causes  of  deformity  in,  explained.  34.  Their 
clothes  ought  to  be  fastened  on  with  strings,  35.  General  rule  for 
clothing  them,  36.  Cleanliness  an  important  article  in  their  dress,  ib:n.~ 
The  milk  of  the  mother  the  most  natural  food  for,  37.  Absurdity  of 
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giving  them  drugs  as  their  first  food,  ibid.  The  best  method  of  expell- 
ing the  meconium , 38.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from  the  breast, 
ibid.  A crust  of  bread  the  best  gum-slick  for  them,  39.  How  to  pre- 
pare bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food, 
ibid.  Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  40.  Errors  in  the  qua- 
lity of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  ibid.  1 1|:‘ e ° ’d 

of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong  liquors  expose  them  to 
indammatory  disorders,  41.  Ill  effects  of  unripe  fruit,  ibid.  Butter, 
42.  Honey,  a wholesome  arliele  of  food  for  them,  ibid.  . I he  import- 
ance of  exercise  to  promote  their  growth  and  strength,  ibid.  Buies  tor 
their  exercise,  43.  Poverty  of  parents  occasions  then  neglect  of  c u- 
dren,  44  1 he  utility  of  exercise  demonstrated  iro  n the  organ  cal 

Structure  of  children,  45.  Philosophical  arguments  shewing  the  neces- 
sity of  exercise,  Hid.  Ought  not  to  be  sent  to  school  too  soon,  ibid. 
Nor  !>e  put  too  soon  to  labour,  4S-  Dancing  an  excellent  exc.  ise  for 
them,  49.  The  cold  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  w iclesouie  air  destructive  to 
children,  50.  To  wrap  them  up  close  in  cradles,  pernicious,  51.  re 
treated  like  plains  in  a hot  hot-house,  ibid.  I he  usua*  faulty  conduct 
of  nurses  pointed  out,  53.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indolent 
nurses,  ibid.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurses,  54.  Loose  stonls, 
the  proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Every  method  ought  to  be  taken  la  m Ee 
them  strong  and  hardy,  55.  Indications  of  the  small- pox  in,  20 i. 

Chiricough.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus , the  disorder  defined,  with  its  causes  and  symptoms,  2 <9. 
Medical  treatment,  ibid . 

Churches * the  several  circumstances  that  render  the  air  in,  unwholesome, 
SS. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying-in,  a dangerous  custom,  4'G9. 

Church-yards , the  bad  consequences  of  having  them  in  large  towns,  87. 

Cities , large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  ibid.  The  bad 
effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ‘ibid,  blouses  ought  to  be  ventilated 
dailv,  SS.  The  danger  attending  small  apartments,  80.  All  who  cW. 
ought  to  sleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Disorders  that  .large  towns  are  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to,  ibid  Cleanliness  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in,  90. 
Should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  w^ater,  112,  note.  The  best  means  to 
guard  against  infection  in,  114. 

Clare.  Mr,  his  method  of  applying  saline  preparations  cf  mercury  in  vene- 
real cases,  445. 

CL  onlines s,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  dress„cf  child .-en,  36  j 
and  to  sedentary  artists,  68.  Finery  in  dress  often  covers  dirt,  ] 01. 
Is  necessary  to  health,  107.  Disorders -original ing^rom  the  vv«nt  of, 
3 08.  Is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  large  towns,  ibid.  Nor  by 
country  peasants,  109.  Great  attention  paid  to,  by  the  ancient  P omans, 
itid.  note.  Necessity  of  consulting  cleanliness  in  camps,  ibid  Was 
the  principal  object  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  laws,  ibid.  Jh  a 
great  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Eastern  countries,  110.  Bathing  and 
washing  greatly  conducive  to  health,  ibid.  Cleanliness  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary on  board  of  ships,  111  j and  to  the  sick,  ibid.  General  re- 
marks' on,  ibid.  Many  disorder^  may  be  cured  by  cleanliness  alone, 
141.  The  want  of,  a very  general  cause  of  putrid  fevers,  186  . h a. 
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great  preservative  against  venereal  infection,  449  5 and  against  gal 
in  infants,  476.  6 5 

CUrgij,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  against  inoculation  <>51 
Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  practice  of  it  themselves’  219' 

Clothing , the  only  natural  use  of,  32.  That  of  children,  has  become  a ** 
cret  art,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  fastened  on  infants  with  strings  instead  of 
pins,  35.  Pernicious  consequences  of  stays,  36.  Importance  of  clean- 
liness,  to  children,  ibul.  The  due  quantity  of,  dictated  by  the  climate 
99.  Should  be  increased  in  the  decline  of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to 
the  seasons,  ibid.  Is  often  hurtful  by  being  made  subservient  10  the 
purposes  of  vanity,  100.  Pernicious  consequences  of  attempting  to 
mend  the  shape  by  dress,  ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters 
buckles,  and  other  bandages,  101.  The  perfection  of,  tp  be  easy  and 
clean,  ibid . General  remarks  pn,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and"  hoiv 
to  guard  against  it,  130. 

Clysters , a .proper  form  o r,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  stom,ach,  264.  And 
for  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  265.  Of  tobbaco  smoke,  its  efli- 
cacy  in  procuring  a stool,  271,  note.  Of  chicken  broth  salutary  in  the 
cholera  morbui,  280.  I heir  use  in  a suppression  of  urine,  290.  Oug!  t 
to  be  frequently  -administered  in  the  puerperal  fe\  e , 468.  Of  tobacco 
to  excite  a vomit,  521.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  stimulate  the  intestines, 
524.  The  general  intention  of,  568.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyster,  ibid.  Laxative  clyster,  ibid.  Carminative  clyster,  ibid.  Oily 
clyster,  570.  Starch  clyster,  zfyid,  Tqrpeqtine  clyster,  ibid.  Vinegar 
clyster,  ibid.'  ■ - ■- 

Cceliac  passion,  proper  treatment  for,  314. 

Coffee  berries  recommended  in  the  stone,  294. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  529.  The  sudden  applica- 
tion of  heat  dangeious  in  such  cases,  ibid,  plow  to  recover  frozen  cr 
benumbed  limbs,  530. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

frequently  occasioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the  first 
approaches  of  summer,  99,  note.  Various  causes  of,  specified,  129. 
d.  heir  general  causes,  252.  Proper  regimen  on  the  symptoms  of,  ap- 
pearing, ibid.  Danger  of  neglecting  the  disorder,  253.  The  chief  se- 
cret for  avoiding,  255. 

Colic,  different  species  of,  263.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  theii; 
species  and  causes,  261.  Bilious  colic,  ibid.  Hysteric  colic,  270. 
INervous  colic,  27  l.  Cautions  necessary  to  guard  against  the  nervous 
colic,  272.  General  advice  in  colics,  ibid. 

Colly ria.  See  Eye-waters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infectious  disorders,  141.  Means  suggested  to  guard 
agarnst  this  danger,  ibid.  note. 

Confections  often  very  needlessly  compounded,  572.  Preparation  of  the 
Japonic  confection,  ibid. 

Conserves  and  preserves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  composition,  ibid . 
Of  red' roses,  rbul.  Of  sUres,  f'7;s. ' Cam  ied  orange-peel,  ibid. 

Cons  nation,  g<->od  or  bad,  fourdalun  of,  genera  ly  laid  during  infancy,  £5. 

Consumption  it  'he  increase  of  this  disorder  may  fe  attributed  to  hard  drir.k- 

1 Og,  105.  Who  most  liable  to,  and  its  causes,  109.  Symptoms,  170. 
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Regimen,  171.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  benefit  to  be  expected  From  going 
a long  voyage,  172.  Travelling,  ibid.  Diet,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of 
milk  in,  113.  Medical  treatment,  173. 

Consumption,  Nervous,  defined,  and  the  persons  most  liable  to,  1 i9.  Pro- 
per treatment  of,  ibid. 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  must  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
ducing cause,  ibid. 

Convulsions,  why  new  born  infants  are  so  liable  to,  3:m  Those  preceding 
the  eruption  in  the  small-pox  Favourable  symptoms,  20rU  i he  ge- 
neral causes  of,  488.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Extraordinary  recov- 
ery of  an  infant  seemingly  Killed  by,  399.  farther  instructions  in  lffie 
cases,  540. 

'Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  has  means  of  preserving  the  health  of 
his  men,  63,  note. 

' Cookery , the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholesome  that  are  not  natu- 
rally  so,  80. 

' Cordials , ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  38.  Are  the  common  refuge  or 
nurses  who  neglect  their  duty  to  children,  53.  Are  often  fatal  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  263.  When  good  in  the  colic,  269.  Ought 
not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman  during  labour,  4o3. 

’Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  186. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occasioned  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  100. 

.Cortex.  See  Bark.  * .... 

. Costiveness , a frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  ot,  inju- 
rious to  the  constitution,  126.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by  diet  than 
by  drugs,  ibid.  Its  general  causes,  and  ill  effects,  364.  Regimen,  06 5. 

Remedies  for,  366.  .... 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  255.  A plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch  laid 
between  the  shoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  256.  The  stomach 
cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  distinguished,  25  i.  Ireatment  for  the 

nervous  cough,  258.  .... 

Cough,  hooping,  who  most  liable  to,  with  its  disposing  causes,  ibid.  Fv.e- 
medies,  259.  Is  infectious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  use,  and  how  to  admi- 
nister them  to  children,  260.  Garlic  ointment,  a good  remedy  for. 

Cough , phthisical,  incident  to  sedentary  artificers,  from  their  oreathing  con- 
fined air,  65. 

Cradles , on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  51. 

Cramp , proper  remedies  for,  395.  „ 

Cramp  of  the  stomach , who  most  subject  to,  334.  Medical  treatment  oi. 

Crotchets , howto  use,  for  extracting  substances  detained  in  the  gullet,  519, 

Croup  in  children,  described,  481.  Its  symptoms  and  proper  treatment, 

4S2. 

Cyder,  the  ill  cqnse<lliences  making  it  too  w^eak,  82. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercise  for  young  persons,  49. 

. Daucus  syivestru.  See  Carrot. 

Deafness , when  a favourable  symptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  18S,  note.  Me- 
thods of  cure,  according  to  it s causes,  403,.. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  sometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  soon 
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credited,  53  7,  523.  526.  / bid.  J he  means  to  be  used  for  the  recovery 
of  person*  from,  nearly  the  same  in  all  casts,  54 J . 

Decoctions , gencial  remarks  on,  573.  Preparation  of  the  decoction  of 
althaea,  74.  Common  decociion,  ibid.  Of  logwood,  i bid.  Ot  baik. 
ibid.  Compound  decoction  of  bark,  ibid.  Of  sarsaparilla,  575.  Of 
seneka,  did.  Whue  decoction,  ibid. 

Deformity,  oiien  occasioned  by  t'.e  injudicious  manner  of  dressing  children 
32.  Is  seldom  found  among  savage  nations,  33.  'ihe  usual  causes  of* 
explained,  ibid 

Dews,  nig  id,  dangerous  to  health,  130. 

D.abeies,  who  most  liable  Lo  this  disorder,  237.  Its  causes  and  symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  2S8.  Distinguished  from  in- 
contir.eney  u.  ur  me,  289. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Looseners. 

Diet,  will  often  answer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  diseases,  139.  Il- 
lustrations, 140.  See  Aliment. 

Digestion,  the  powers  or,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inanition,  85. 

Diseases , hereditary,  cautions  to  persons  afflicted  with,  31.  Peculiar 
disorders  attending-  paiticular  occupations,  56.  Many  of  them  in- 
fectious, 112.  'ihe  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon  experience 
and  obscivaUon  than  upon  scientifical  principles,  137.  Are  to  ce  cis- 
lingutshed  by  the  most  pbvious  and  permanent  sypptoms,  Lid.  The 
differences  of  sex,  age,  and  constitution,  to  be  considered,  ibid.  Of  the 
mind,  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  body,  i38.  Climate,  Situa- 
tion, and  occupation,  to  be  attended  to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circum- 
stances, ibid.  Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  nsweied  by  diet  Oor.e, 
139.  Cures  often  effected  by  fresh  air,  by  exercise,  or  by  cleanliness, 
140-  Nervous  diseases,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure, 
369. 

Dislocations , should  be  reduced  before  the  swelling  and  inflammation  come 
on,  and  how,  506.  Of  the  jaw,  ibid.  Of  the  neck,  507.  Of  the  ribs, 
50S.  ■ Of  the  shoulder,  ibid.  Of  the  elbow,  509.  Of  the  thigh,  510, 
Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  infusion  for  the  Dropsy , how  to  prepare,  338. 

Dog.  symptoms  of  madness  in,  41  6.  Ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  af- 
ter  biting  any  person,  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  mad  or  not,  417.  Is 
often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  so,  ibid.  Symptoms  of  the^bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  41 S.  The  poison  cannot  lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  bo- 
dy, as  is  supposed,  ibid.  Dr  Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite.  ibid.  The  fa- 
mous East  Indian  specific  for,  419.  Other,  recipes,  419.  Yineg.r  of 
considerable  service  in  this  disorder,  420  Medical  course  of  treat- 
m'nt  recommended,  ibid.  Regimen,  421.  Dipping  in  the  sea  not  to 
be  relied  on,  ibid.  Dr  Tissot’s  mr  dical  course  for  the  cure  of  the  hv- 
drophobia,  42 2.  Remarks  on  the  Ormskiik  medicine,  i23,  note. 

Doses  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages,  569. 

Drams , ought  to  be  avoided  by  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders, 
572. 

Draught,  is  tl  e proper  form  for  such  medicines  as  are  intended  for  imme- 
diate operation,  576.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne  draught,  ibid.  Di- 
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uretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  d aught,  ibid.  Sweating  draught,  5 77. 
Vonui  ng  uraught,  ibid. 

I Hr  ess.  See  Clothing. 

: Hr  inking , persons  who  are  seldom  intoxicated  may  nevertheless  iniure 
their  constitutions  by,  10j.  1 lie  habit  of  ii'inking  ii'e;.j_i£iiily  o lginates 
from  misfortunes,  I0o.  Freq  len  .ly  destroys  the  pbw  ; , qf  the^m  ,,d, 
ibid.  Persons  often  forced  to  it  by  mistaken  hospitality,  ibid.  note. 
Leads  to  other  vices,  107. 

[Dropsy,  the  several  distinctions  of,  with  its  causes,  3.52.  Symptoms,  333. 
lvegimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  334.  Tapping,  a safe  and  simple 
operation,  336. 

f Dropsy  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head . 

[Drowned persons,  ought  not  to  be  rashly  given  up  for  dead,  523.  Pro- 
per trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not  to  be  sus- 
pended upon  the  hrst  returns  of  life,  52o.  Success  of  the  Amsterdam 
society  for  the  recovery  of,  541. 

{Drunkenness.  See  Intoxication. 

[Dumb  persons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  discourse,  403,  note . 

[Dysentery,  where  and  when  most  prevalent,  30S  Its  causes  and  symp- 
toms, ibid.  Regnnen,  309.  Fruit  one  of  the  best  remedies  for,  3il.- 
Proper  drink  for,  ibid,  lvledical  treatment,  312.  Cautions  to  prevent 
a relapse,  ibid- 

Ear,  the  several  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  402.  Deafness,  medical  treatment 
o!,  according  to  its  causes,  403.  Ought  not  be  tarn  ered  with,  404. 

Ear-ach , its  causes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  321.  How  to  drive  m eets 
out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children , should  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  46,  note. 
That  of  gills  hurtful  to  their  constitution,  47. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occasion  the  spotted  fever,  186.  , 

f electricity,  beneficial  in  the  paisy,  373. 

f Electuaries , general  rules  for  making,  577.  Preparation  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, 573.  Electuary  for  the  dysentary,  ibid.  For  the  epileosy,  ibid. 
For  he  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark,  579.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  ’ For 
the  pal  y,  ibid.  For  the  rheumatism,  ibid. 

I Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  609.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid.  Storm  chic 
elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  ibid.  • ; 

Emulsions,  their  uses,  580.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulsion,  H.  •>/. 
Arabic  emulsion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulsion,  ibid.  Emulsion  of  gum 
ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulsion,  581. 

HEngleman , Dr,  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering  persons 
from  fainting  fits,  533. 

[Entrails.  See  Intestines. 

'■Epilepsy,  the  disorder  defined,  379.  It*  causes  and  symptoms,  380. 
Due  regimen,  381.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  > 

Eruption  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are  mistaken 
and  ill-treated  by  nurses,  54.  Ought  never  to  be  stop;  ed  without  pro- 
per advice,  ibid.  In  fi  vers,  how  to  be  treated,  S~t.  191.  ] 93.  197  {:1 

the  small-pox,  204.  207.  In  children,  the  causes  of,  479.  How  to 
cure,  ibid. 

Erysipelas , a disorder  incident  to  the  laborious,  59.  Its  causes  explabe  k 
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and  wTio  most  subject  to  it,  230.  Its  symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  231. 
Medical  treatment,  ibid.  The  scorbutic  erysipelas,  233.  Instruction* 
for  those  who  are  subject  to  this  disorder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principle,  specified,  125.  By  stool, 
ibid.  Urine,  121.  Perspiration,  J 23. 

Exercise , the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  strength  of  chil- 
dren, 4 2.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  soon  as 
they  are  able,  4 3.  The  utility  of,  proved  from  anatomical  considera- 
tions, 44.  And  from  philosophical  deductions,  45.  Military  exercise 
recommended  for  boys,  46.  Benefits  of  dancing,  49.  Is  better  fer  se- 
dentary persons  under  lowness  of  spirits  than  the  tavern,  68.  Garden- 
ing the  best  exercise  for  the  sedentary,  69.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  immediately  after  a full  meal,  76.  Is  as  necessary  as  food  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  92.  Our  love  of  activity,  an  evidence  of  its 
utility,  ibid.  Idolence  relaxes  the  solids,  ibid.  The  indulgence  of 
carriages  as  absurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is  almost  the  only  cure  for 
glandural  obstructions,  93.  Will  prevent  and  remove  those  disorders 
that  medicine  cannot  cure,  ibid.  Is  the  best  cure  for  complaints  in  the 
stomach,  95;  How  to  be  taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in 
the  open  air,  ibid . Active  sports  better  than  sedentary  amusements, 
ibid.  The  golf,  a better  exercise  than  cricket,  ibid.  note.  Exercise 
should  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  ibid.  Is.  as  necessary  for  the  mind 
as  for  the  body,  122.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  medicine 
whatever,  140.  The  best  mode  of  taking  it  in  a consumption,  171, 
Is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a dropsy,  334.'  Muscular,  for  the 
•Tout,  341.  Is  necessary  for  the  asthmatic,  359.  Is  superior  to  all 

medicine  in  nervous  disorders,  372.  And  in  the  palsy,  3 <9.  Is  pro- 
per for  pregnant  women,  unless  they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture, 
462.  Want  of,  the  occasion  of  rickets  in  children,  4S6. 

Extracts , general  rules  for  making  j but  are  more  conveniently  purchased 
ready  made,  591. 

Eije. r,  inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  237.  Symptoms,  238.  Medi- 
cal treatment,  239.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds  from  a scro- 
phulous  habit,  241.  Advice  to  those  who  are  subject  to  this  complaint, 
242.  Are  subject  to  rhanv  diseases  which  are  difficult  to  cure,  399. 
The  means  by  which  they  are  frequently  injured,  400.  General  means 
of  prevention,  ibid.  The  several  disorders  of,  with  their  medical  treat- 
ment, 401.  , , . . p. 

Eye-waters , general  remarks  on.  and  their  principal  intentions,  5 *0.  t-oi- 
' lyrum  of  alum,  571.  Vitriolic  Collv rium,  ibid.  Colly rium  of  lead,  ib:d. 

Fainting-fits , how  to  cure,  3S6.  522.  Cautions  to  persons  subject  to 


Is  hurtful  both  to 


them,  534. 

FalUng-s ick ness.  See  Epilepsy. 

Fasting,  long,  injurious  to  those  who  labour  hard,  60. 

old  and  young,  85.  . , 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children,  • 
Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  constitution  of  their  children,  • 
Fear,  the  influence  of.  very  great,  in  occasioning  and  aggravating  » “ 
ease®,  117  Its  various  operations,  118.  # ^ 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  100.  ihc  washing  o<;  a.i  agree 
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article  of  cleanliness,  110.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  130.  Bathing  them 
in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  254.  And  in  the  hooping- 
cough,  261. 

• fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a state  of,  noxious,  527. 

: 'evers,  of  a bad  kind,'  often  occasioned  among  labourers  by  poor  living, 
60.  Frequently  attack  sedentary  persons  after  hard  drinking,  6S. 
Nervous,  often  the  consequence  of  intense  study,  72.  Putrid  and  ma- 
lignant, often  occasioned  .by  want  of  cleanliness,.  108.  The  most  gene- 
ral causes  of,  enumerated,  141.  The  distinguishing  symptoms  of,  142. 
The  several  species  of,  ibid.  Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be' 
assisted,  143.  How  this  is  to- be  done,-  144.  Cordials  and  sweetmeats 
improper  in,  ibid.  ’Fresh  air  of  great  importance  in,  145.  The  mind 
of  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  ibid.  Cau- 
tions as  to  bleeding  and  sweating  in,  ibid.  Longings,  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, and'  deserve  attention, . 146.  Cautions  to  prevent  a relapse,  ibid, 
'.'ever,  acute  continual,  who  most  liable  to,  155.  Causes,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms, ibid.  Regimen,  156.  Medieval  treatment,  158.  Symptoms  fa- 
vourable and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be  observed  during  re- 
covery, 159/ 

'.'ever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,' 228’.  Proper  treatment  of, 
according  to  its  symptoms,  ibid. 

''ever,  intermitting.  See  Ague. 

.ever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  appearances, 
193.  Who  most  liable  to  it,  194.  Causes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  195. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at  Strasburg,  196,  note / 
Proper  medical  treatment,  J 9~l.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  disorder, 
19S.  How  to  prevent  in  child-bed  women,  466. 

''ever,  milk,' how  occasioned,  465.  Plow  to  prevent,  469. 
lever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who  most  liable 
to  it,  ISO.  Its  causes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  proper  regimen,  181.  Me- 
dical treatment,  182. 

'.'ever,  puerperal,  or  child-bed,  the  time  of  its, attack,  and  symptoms,  467. 
Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this  fever, 

469.  - . • • 

7 'ever,  putrid,  is  of  a pestilential  nature,,  and  who  most  liable  to  it,  185. 
Its  general  causes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  186.  Other  fevers  may  be  con- 
verted to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  1SS.  Favourable  and  unfavour- 
able symptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  190. 
Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this  disorder,  192. 

'lever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  nanie,  198.  Its  causes  and  symptoms, 
ibid.  Proper  regimen,  199.  Medical  treatment,  200.  Cautions  for 
avoiding  this  fever,  201. 

'''ever,  scarlet,  why  so  named,  and  its  usual  season  of  attack,  227.  Pro- 
per treatment  of,  ibid.  Is  sometimes  attended  with  putrid  and  malig- 
nant symptoms,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  stage  of  the  malady, 
228.  * History  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgh,  ibid.  note. 

7ever,  secondary  in  the  small-pox,  .proper  treatment  of,  210. 
flatulencies  in  the  stomach,  remedies  against,  323.  Xlie  several  causes  cn, 
38 S.  Medical  treatment  of,  389. 
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Flatulent  colic , its  causes,  and  seat  of  the  disorder,  2C8.  Remedies  for 

ibid. 

Flower-de-luce , the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for  the  tooth- 
ach,  3 1 9. 

Fluor-albus  described,  with  its  proper  treatment,  458. 

Fomentations , how  to  make  and  app  y,  : 82.  General  intentions.  Hid. 
Anodyne  fomentation,  582.  Aromatic  fomentation,  Hid.  Common 
fomentations  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation,  ibid.  Strengthening  fomen- 
tation, ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment , 

Forgiveness  of  injuries , ought  to  be  practised  from  a regard  to  our  own 
health,  117. 

Fractures.  See  Bones,  broken. 

Frozen  limbs , how  to  recover,  530. 

Fruit , unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  41.  One  of  the  best  medicines, 
both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dysentery,  511. 

Funerals , the  great  number  of  visitors  attending  them,  dangerous  to  their 
health,  113. 

Galling , in  infants,  the  cause  and  cure  of,  476. 

Gangrene , proper  treatment  of,  495. 

Gardening , a wholesome  amusement  for  sedentary,  persons,  63. 

Gargles  for  the  throat , how  to  make,  244.  247.  250.  General  intentions 
of,  582.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle,  583.  Common 
gargl c,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emollient  gargle,  ibid.  For  the 
mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrush,  474. 

Garlic  Ointment , a North  British  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough,  hew  to 
apply  it,  261. 

Genet  als'of  armies , how  they  ought  to  consult  the  health  of  the  men  they 
command,  61. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger , syrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  603. 

Girl i,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  constitution,  47. 
Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet , how  occasioned,  and  its  symptoms,  434.  Method  of  cure,  ibid. 
Regimen,  436.  Obstinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  inunctions,  437. 
How  to  apply  bougies,  ibid. 

Glover , Mr,  his  couse  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged  man  53S. 

Gonorrhoea , virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  symptoms,  423.  Regimen, 
429.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Is  often  cured  by  astringent  injec- 
tions, 430.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in,  ibid.  Mercury  seldom 
necessary  in  a gonorrhoea,  432.  How  to  administer  it  when  needful, 

ibid. 

Goulard , M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extract  of  Saturn,  609,  His  va- 
rious applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout , the  general  causes  of,  70.  How  to  treat  a looseness  occasioned  ly 
repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  2S2.  The  sources  of  this  disorder, 
and  its  symptoms,  337.  Regimen  for,  333.  Wool  the  best  extern  . 
application  in,  ibid.  Why  there  are  so  many  nostrums  for,  340.  Pro- 
per medicines  after  the  fit,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  be- 
pveen  fits  to  keep  off  their  return,  341.  How  to  remove  it  from  the 
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Hotter  parts  to  the  extremities,  342.  General  cautions  to  prevent  dan- 
ger by  mistaking  it  for  other  disorders,  343. 

.Crave l,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  128.  How  distinguished  from  the 
Slone,  221.  Causes  and  symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  292.  Medical 
treatment,  ibid. 

Greensickness , originates  in  indolence,  454. 

.Grief,  its  effects  permanent,  and  oflen  fatal,  121.  Danger  of  the  mind 
dwelling  long  upon  one  subject,  especially  if  of  a disagreeable  nature, 
ibid.  The  mind  requires  exercise  as  well  as  the  body,  i22.  Innocent 
amusements  not  to  be  neglected,  ibid.  Is  productive  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, 370. 

.Gripes  in  infants , proper  treatment  of,  475. 

Guiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  ior  the  quinsey,  246  , and  rheumatism,  34o. 

.Gullet,  how  to  remove  substances  detained  in,  518.  Cautions  for  the  use 
of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  519.  Other  mechanical  expedients, 
ibid.  Treatment,  if  the  obstruction  cannot  be  removed,  522. 

: Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut  them, 
485. 

Gutta  Serena , proper  treatment  of,  400. 

Heemoptoe,  spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Haemorrhages.  See  Blood. 

Han' oic gate -w at ev,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms,  b2  (•  And 
for  the  jaundice,  332.  In  the  scurvy,  346. 

Head-ach,  the  species  of,  distinguished,  314.  Causes  of,  315.  Regimen, 
316.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  object  of  attention  for  the  magis- 
trates, i x.  preface.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  contracts, 
31.  Is  often  laboured  for  alter  it  is  destroyed,  i5.  Rums  given  by 
Celsus  for  the  preservation  of,  135. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  disorder,  with  its  causes,  and  remedies  xoi, 


367. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  persons  overcome  by,  530. 

Hemlock , a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  354.  Is  recommended  by  Dr 
Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  410. 

Hemp-seed,  a decoction  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  prepare  it, 

£31. 

Hiccup,  its  causes,  and  method  of  treatment,^  382.  .....  f 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  against  the  miliary  fevei, 

Honey,  a wholesome  article  of  food  for  children,  42.  Is  recommended  in 

tl  e stone,  294. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Cough. 

Hospitals,  the  want  of  fresh  air  in,  move  dangerous  to  the  patients  than 

their  disorders,  91.  Cleanliness  peculiarly  necessary  in,  L1L.  Often 
spread  infection  by  being  situated  in  the  middle  o+  populous  towns,  U4-. 
How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  receptacles  for  the  sick  i-‘o.  ar- 
ticularly  in  infectious  disorders,  116.  The  sick  m,  ought  not  to  be 

crowded  together,  205,  note.  p 

Horse  radish , the  chewing  of,  will  restore  sensibility  to  the  organs  of  taste 

when  injured,  407. 
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Houses,  instead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  close  and  warm,  ought  to  be 
regularly  ventilated,  88.  In  marshy  situations  unwholesome,  90. 
Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  situation,  132.  Danger  of  inhabiting  new- 
built  houses  before  thoroughly  dry,  ibid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by 
unseasonable  cleanliness,  133.  Are  dangerous  when.kept  too  close  and 
hot,  135. 

Husbandmen , the  peculiar  disorders  they  are  exposed  to,  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  5S. 

Huxliam , Dr,  recommends  the  study  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine,  x. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropsy. 

Hydrophobia , Dr  TissotV method  of  curing,  422- 

Hydrops  pectoris.  See  Dropsy . 

, Hypochondriac  ajfections,  frequently  produced  by  intense  study,  72.  Their 

causes,  and  who  most  subject  to  them,  396.  The  general  intentions  of 
cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  39S. 

Hysterics , a disorder  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  tea,  79.  General 
causes  of,  392.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
393.  Medicines  adapted  to,  394.  - 

Hysteric  colic,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  270. 

jails , why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  88.  Often  spread 
infection  by  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  populous  towns,  J14, 
Ought  to  be  removed,  115. 

Janin , M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  5SS.  And  of 
a man  who  had  hanged  himself,  ibid. 

‘ 'jaundice , the  different  stages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
order, 329.  .Symptoms  and  regimen,  330.  Medical  treatment,  331. 

'jesuit's  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  system  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanliness,  110. 
113. 


Iliac  passion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  264. 

hnposlhume  in  the  breast , in  consumptions,  how  to  make  it  break  inwardly, 
when  net  to  be  discharged  by  other  means,  118.  Imposthumes  after 
the  small-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  211. 

Incontinency  of  urine , distinguished  from  a diabetes,  2S9.  Expedient  for 
relief,  ibid. 

Indigestion , is  one  consequence  of  intense  study,  71.  General  causes  and 
remedies  for,  366. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effects  on  the  constitution,  92.  Occasions  glandular  ob- 
structions, 93.  Ill  consequences  of  too  much  indulgence  in  bed,  94. 
Is  the  parent  of  vice,  96.  Is  the  general  cause  of  must  nervous  disor- 
ders, 398. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  constitution,  generally  laid  in  thi? 
season  of  life,  25. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  those  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  ibid.  Perish  mostly  by  art ,ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  suckled 
by  delicate  women,  26.  Importance  of  their  being  nursed  by  theirk 
mothers,  27.  Often  lose  their  lives,  or  become  deformed,  by  errors  in 
clothing  them,  32.  How  the  art  of  bandaging  them  became  the  pro- 
vince of  the  midwife,  ibid.  How  treated  in  Africa,  33,  note.  Philoso- 
phical observations  on  their  organical  structure,  and  on  the  causes  ot  dc- 
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ibrmity,  ibid.  Why  they  so  frequently  die  of  convulsions,  35.  Why 
exposed  to  fevers,  ibid.  And  colds,  3d.  Rules  for  their  dress,  ibid . 
Their  food,  37.  Reflections  on  the  many  evils  they  are  exposed  to, 
471.  Why  their  first  disorders  are  in  their  bowels,  ibid.  How  to 
cleanse  their  bowels,  472.  The  meconium,  473.  Thrush,  ibid , Aci- 
dities, 474.  Gripes,  475.  Galling  and  excoriations,  476.  Stoppage 
of  the  nose,  ibid.  Vomiting,  477.  Looseness,  478.  Eruptions,  479. 
Scabbed-heads,  4§0.  Chilblains,  4S.1.  The  croup,  ibid.  Teething, 
4S3.  Rickets,  485.  Convulsions,  4S8.'  Water  in  the  head,  4yu. 
How  to  recover  infants  seemingly  dead,  533.  Ought  never  to  sleep  in 
the  same  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurses,  537,  note.  Case  of  the  re- 
covery of  an  overlaid  infant,  ibid.  Case  of  an  infant  killed  by  a strong 
convulsion  fit,  and  recovered,  539.  See  Children, 
if  action , th.e  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecessary  attendance 
on  the  sick,  112.  And  on  funerals,  113.  Is  often  communicated,  by 
clothes,  ibid.  Is  frequently  imported,  114.  Is  spread  by  hospitals  and 
jails  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  populous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  pie- 
vent  infection  in  sick  chambers,  115.  Physicians  liable  to  spread  infec- 
tion, ibid.  note.  In  what  respects  the  spreading  of  infection  might  be 
checked  by  the  magistrate,  ibid.  Bleeding  and  purging  increase  the  y 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  193.  Small-pox,  201.  Of  the 
small-pox  may  be  received  again,  205,  note, 
inflammations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expose  themselves  to,  60^ 
Proper  treatment  of,  495. 
inflammation,  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

. of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

~ of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes.  , 

_ of  the  intestines.  See  Intestines. 

of  the  kidnies.  See  Kidmes. 

— of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.  See  Peripnewnomj. 

of  the  stomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  ^uinsey. 

of  the  w omb.  See  Womb. 

Infusions , advantages  of,  over  decoctions,  584.  _ How  to  obtain  rich  in-  t 
fusions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the  bitter  infusion, 
ibid.  Infusion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infusion  of  carduus,  5S5.  Of  lin- 
seed, ibid.  Of  roses,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds  and  senna,  ibid.  Spanish  in- 
fusion, 5S6.  For  the  palsy,  ibid. 

rnns,  'the^reat  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  131.  The 
sheets  in,  how  treated  to  save  washing,  132. 

Inoculation , of  the  small-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than  in  neigh- 
bouring countries,  212.  Cannot  prove  of  general  utility  while  kept  in 
the  hands  of  a few,  ibid.  No  mystery  in  the  process,  ibid.  May  safely 
he  performed  by  parents  or  nurses,  213.  Various  methods  of  doing  it, 
ibid.  The  clergy  exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  against  the  opera- 
tion, 215.  Arguments  cited  from  Dr  M‘Kenzie  in  favour  of  inocula- 
tion, ibid.  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  universal,  217.  Means  of  ex- 
tending the  practice  of,  ibid.  1 wo  obstacles  to  the  progress  of,  stated, 
219.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  parents  themselves, 
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2 20.'  The  proper  seasons  and  age  Lr  performing  it,  221.  Will  of- 
. tea  mend  the  habit  ot  body,  ibid.  Necessary  preparation  and  regimen 
for,  ibid. 

bisects,  warn  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  321.  Poi- 
sonous, tiie  bites  of,  how  to  be  trea'ed,  424. 

■ Intemperance,  one  great,  cause  of  the  diseases  of  seamen,  62.  The  dan- 
gti  ot,  argued  from  the  constructions  of  the  human  body,  102.  The 
analogy  m the  nourishment  of  plants  and  animals,  ibid.  Is  the  abuse  of 
natural  passions,  103.  In  diet,  ibid.  In  liquor  and  carnal  pleasures, 
ibid.  The  bad  consequencess  of,  involve  whole  families,  104.  Effects 
of  drunkenness  m the  constitution,  ibid.  Persons  who  seldom  get 
drunk,  may  nevertheless  injure  their  constitutions  by  drink,  103.  The 
habit  of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  106.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  persons,  ibid.  Eeads  to  all  other  vices,  107. 

Intermitting  fever.  See  Ague. 

Intestines , inti  animation  of,  general  causes  from  whence  it  proceeds,  264. 
The  symptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  265.  Cautions  to 
guard  against  it,  207. 

Intoxication  provinces  a fever,  104.  Fatal  consequences  of  a daily  repeti- 
tion of  this  vice,  ibid.  Persons  who  seldom  get  drunk,  may  neverthe- 
less injure  their  constitution  by  drinking,  105.  Gelting  drunk  a hazar- 
dous remedy  for  a cold,  253.  Often  produces  fatal  effects,  535.  Pro- 
per cautions  for  treating  persons  in  liquor,  536.  The  safest  drink  after 
*a  debauch,  535.  Remarkable  case,  536. 

'Johnson,  Dr,  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  seemingly  killed  by  a 
strong  convulsion  fit,  related  by,  539. 

Issues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  best  effect,  377. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  described,  355.  Sulphur, 
the  best  remedy  against,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the  injudicious  use  ot 
mercureal  preparations  for,  357.  Cleanliness  the  best  preservative  a- 
gainst,  ibid.  note. 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  586.  Preparation  of  the  camphorated  ju- 
lep, ibid.  Cordial  julep,  587.  Expectorating  julep,  ibid.  Musk  julep, 
ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting  julep,  5S8. 

Kermes  mineral , recommended  by  Dr  Duplanil  for  the  hooping-cough, 
261.  note. 

Kidnies , inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  273.  Its  symptoms  and 
proper  regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Where  it  proceed-  from 
the  stone  and  gravel,  275.  Cautions  for  those  subject  to  this  disorder, 
ibid.  See  Gravel. 

King's  evil.  See  Scrophula.  _ , ,, 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  disorders  incident  to,  58.  1 he  to.Jy 

of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  strength,  ibid.  D sad  van- 
tages attending  their  diet,  60.  How  they  expose  themselves  to  inflam- 
mations, 59.  Danger  of  sleeping  in  the  sun,  60.  Long  fasting  hurt 
to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  arising  from  poor  living,  ibid.  Many  o 
diseases  of  labourers, not  only  occasioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  t l. 

Labour  should  not  be  imposed  too  early  on  children,  4G.  rut 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  463.  Inconveniences  o.  collect- 
ing a number  of  women  at,  454.  note. 
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.audanum,  its  efficacy  in  Sts  of  an  ague,  14S,  note.  How  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  a cholera  morbus,  260.  In  a looseness,  282.  In  a diabetes, 
289.  When  proper  for  the  bead-ach,  317.  How  to  apply,  tor  the 
tooth  ach,  319.  Will  ease  pain  in  the  gout,  340.  How  to  administer 
for  the  cramp  in  the  stomach,  381.  Is  good  tor  llatulencies,  3S9.  Ef- 
fects of  an  over-dose  of,  41 3.  Medical  treatment  in  this  case,  ibid, 
beading  strings,^ injurious  to  young  children,  43. 

i,. eeclies , may  be  successfully  applied  lo  inflamed  testicles,  438,  note . 
And  to  disperse  buboes,  439,  note . Are  proper  to  apply  to  children 
where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  484.  Objections  to  bleeding 
with  them,  493. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Ltprostj , why  less  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  351.  Re- 
quires the  same  treatment  as  the  scurvy,  ibid. 

Lienterij , proper  treatment  for,  3L3 

Life  may  frequently  be  restored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are  suspended 
by  sudden  casualties,  517,  523,  526*  541. 

Lightning , persons  apparently  killed  by,  might  possibly  be  recovered  by 
the  use  of  proper  means,  ibid.  . 

Lime-water  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from  degenerat- 
ing to  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  293.  Is  a good  remedy  fur  worms,  32t. 
Happy  effects  of,  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers,  o04. 

Lind,  Dr,  his  prescription  to  abate  hts  of  an  ague,  43,  'note.  His  direc- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remitting  fevers,  200.  note . 
Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  592.  White  liniment,  ibid.  For  tne 
piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

[Liquors,  strong,  expose  children  to  inflammatory  disorders,  41.  Fermen- 
ted, the  qualities  of,  examined,  81-  1 oe  bad  consequences  of  making 

them  too  weak,  82.  Why  all  families  ought  to  prepare  theit  own  li- 
quors. ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking,  when  a person  is  hot,  133. 
iLivef *,  schirrous,  produced  by  sedentary  employments,  71. 
i Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  27G-  Regimen  and  me- 
dical treatment,  277.  Abscess  in,  how  to  be  Heated,  278.  Cautions 
in  the  event  of  a schirrus  being  formed,  ibid. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant,  used  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  disease,  416. 
Lochia,  a suppression  of,  how  to  be  treated,  465. 

Landings,  in  diseases,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out  what 
may  be  of  real  use,  146. 

Looseness,  habitual,  general  directions  for  persons  subject  to,  125.  Its 
gener^i.causes,  281.  A periodical  looseness  ought  never  to  be  stopped, 
282.  ^Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various  causes,  ibid. 
Means  of  checking  it  when  necessary,  283.  In  children,  proper  treat- 
ment of,  478.  . 

Love , why  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions,  123.  Is  not  rapid  in 

its  progress,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  against  at  its  commence- 
ment, ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amusement,  cruelty  to  the  object,  wid. 
Children  often  real  martyrs  between  inclination  and  duty,  ibid.  note. 
Lues,  confirmed,  symptoms  of,  443.  Mercury  the  only  certain  remedy 
known  in  Europe  for  this  disease,  444.  Saline  preparations  of  mercu- 
ry more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  445.  Flow  to  administer  corro- 
sive sublimate,  ibid.  American  method  of  curing  this  disease,  446. 
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Lungs,  injured  by  artists  working  in  bending  postures,  66.  Studious  per- 
sons liable  to  consumptions  of,  71. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  taste  arid  smell,  405. 

Mackenzie,  Df,  Ins  arguments  in  favouis  of  inoculating  in  the  small-pox 
215,  note.  ' * 

Mad- dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnesia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  363.  Is  the  best  medicine 
in  all  ca'-es  ol  acidity,  415. 

Magnets , artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  320. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  asthma,  359.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  25.  Was 
never  intended  tQv.be  idle,  96. 

Manufactures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  42.  More 
favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  43.  Some,  injurious  to  health  by 
confining  artists  in  unwholesome  air,  56.  Cautions  to  the  workmen, 
57.  Compared  with  agriculture,  64.  Are  injurious  to  health,  from 
artists  being  crowded  together,  65.  .And  from  their  working  in  con- 
fined postures',  66.  Cautious  offered  to  sedentary  artists,  67.  Seden- 
tary arts  better  suited  to  women  than  to  men,  94,  note. 

Matrimony,  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to  health 
and  form,  31. 

Mead , Dr,  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a'  mad-dog,  41S.  His  charac- 
ter as  a physician,  419,  note.  . 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  ti%es,  82.  Reasons  for  this  uniformi- 
ty, 85.  • ‘ ^ 

Measles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  small-pox,  222.  Cause  and  symp- 

x toms,  2x3.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  224.  Inoculation  of,  might 
prove  very  salutary,  226.  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  69/ 

Meconium,  the  best  mode  of  expelling  it,  37,  347. 

Medicine , the  origin  of  the  art  of,  ix.  The  operation  £>f,  doubtful  at  best, 
x.  Is  made  a mystery  of,  by  its  professors,  yii.  The  study  of,  neglec- 
ted by  gentlemen,  xvi.  This  ignorance  lays  men  open  to  pretenders, 
ibid.  Ought  to  be  generally  understood,  xviii.  A diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of,  would  destroy  quackery,  xix.  Objections  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  medical  knowledge  answered,  xxii.  The  theory  of,  can  never 
supply  the  want  of  experience  and  observation,  137. 

Medicines  have  move  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deserve,  139. 
Ought  not  to  be  administered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without  caution, 
141.  Want  of  perseverance  in  the  use  of,  one  reason  why  chronic  dis- 
eases are  so  seldom  cured,  346.  Many  retained,  which  owe  ufeir  repu- 
taiion  to  credulity,  557.  Are  multiplied  and  compounded  in  propor- 
tion to  ignorance  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  diseases,  ibid.  Disadvan- 
tages of  compounded  medicines,  ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the 
sake  of  colour'  559.  The  relative  proportions  of  doses  of,  for  different 
ages,  560.  A list  of  such  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept 
for  private  practice,  562.  . 

Melancholy,  religious,  its  effects,  124.  Leads  to  suicide,  ibid.  Defined,  with 
its  causes,  374.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  ibid.  375.  Medicinal  treat* 
mcut;  376'. 
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Menstrual  discharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of,  the 
most  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  453.  Confinement  injurious  to  grow- 
ing young  women,  454  j and  tight  lacing  for  a fine  shape,  455.  Symp- 
toms of  the  first  appearance  of  this  discharge,  456,  Objects  of  attention, 
in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  restored  whenever  unnatu- 
rally obstructed,  and  how,  55i7.  When  an  obstruction  proceeds  from 
another  malady,  the  first  cause  is  to  be  removed,  ibid.  '1  reatment  un- 
der a redundancy  of  the  discharge,  458.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper 
at  the  final  decline  of  the  menses,  459. 

Mercury , may  be  given  in  desperate  cases  of  an  inflammation  of  the  intes  • 
tines,  267.  Cautions  for  administering  it,  ibid.  note.  Great  caution 
necessary  in  using  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch,  357.  Is  seldom 
necessary  in  a gonorrhoea,  432.  How  to  administer  it  when  needlul  in 
that  disorder,  ibid.  Solution  of  mercury,  how  to  make,  433,  note , 
Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known  in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirm- 
ed lues,  444.  Saline  preparations  of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial 
ointment,  ibid.  How  to  administer  corrosive  sublimate  in.  venereal 
cases,  445.  Necessary  cautions  in  the  use  of  mercury,  44  l.  Proper 
seasons  for  entering  on  a course  of,  448.  Preparations  for,  449, 
Regimen  under  a course  of,  ibid. 

Me%ereon  root,  a powerful  assistant  in  veneieal  cases,  44o» 

Midwifery , ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  practised  by  any  woman  not 
properly  qualified,  463.  note.  ' . 

Midwives , historical  view  of  the,  profession,  32.  How  they  became  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill  effects  of  their 
attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid.  Instances  of  their  rashness  and 
officious  ignorance,  468,  note.  471,  note. 

Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercise  recommended  for  boys  to  practise,  46. 

Milk  that  of  the  mother,  the  most  natural  food  for  an  infant,  37.  ^ Cows 
milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  39.  Is  a good  antidote  against  the 
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scurvy,  79.  Of  more  value  in  consumptions  than  the  whole  Materia 
Medica , 172.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the  scurvy,  349.  A milk  diet  pro- 
per  both  for  men  and  women,  in  cases  of  barrenness,  4 1 0. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever.  • 

Milipedes , how  to  administer  for  the  hooping-cough,  261, 

Mind , diseases  of,  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  body,  13S.  oee 

Miners , exposed  to  injuries  from  unwholesome  air,  and  mineral  particles, 

56.  '^Cautions  to,  57.  . ..  ,0_ 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  m too  large  q uanUUes,  it,  i. 
Are  of  considerable  service  in  weaknesses  of  the  stomach,  361.  Cau- 
tions concerning  the  drinking  of,  f'4'S—-o53.  _ „ .- 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  0S8.  Composition 
of  the  astringent  matter,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture,  ;W.  Eaxative  ab- 
sorbent mixture,  ibid  Saline  mixture,  589.  Squill  mixture  ibul 
Molasses , an  intoxicating  spirit,  much  used  oy  the  common  peop.e  at  Edin- 

burgh,  105.  note.  . . 

MothS-s,  preposterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurse  their  own 

children  26,  Under  what  circumstances  they  may  be  really  unfit  to 
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perform  tills  task,  'ibid.  Importance  of  tlieir  suckling  tlieir  own  chil- 
dren, 26,  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce  unhealthy  short-lived  chil- 
dren, 30.  Their  milk,  the  best  food  for  children,  37.  Ought  to  give 
their  children  proper  exercise,  44,  and  air,  50. 

Mouth , cautions  against  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles  into," 
513. 

Muscular  exercise,  a cure  for  the  gout,  341. 

Mushrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  funguses  are  often  gather- 
ed instead  of  them,  425. 

Music , tlte  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amusement  for  studi- 
ous persons,  74. 

Musk,  extraordinary  effects  produced  by,  under  particular  circumstances, 
in  the  nervous  fever,  1 84.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the  epilepsy,  382.  And 
for  the  hiccup,  383.  Deafness  cured  by,  4o4. 

Mustard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatism,  346. 

Natural  history,  the  study  of,  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
xvi. 

Nervous  diseases,  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all  other, 

t 369.  General  causes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  370.  Regimen,  371. 
Medical  treatment,  373.  A cure  only  to  be  expected  from  regimen, 
374.  The  several  symptoms  of,  though  differently  named,  all  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  disease,  396. 

Nemous  colic,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  271.  Medical  treatment  of,  Hid. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  causes  and  symptoms  described,  385.  Proper  treatment  of, 

ibid . 

Nightshade,  an  infusion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  440. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effects  in  a quinsey,  245.  Is  an  efficaciousreme- 
dy  for  the  dropsy,  335.  Promotes  urine  and  perspiration,  377. 

Nose,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  406.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how  to  cure, 
476.  See  Bleeding  at. 

Nurses,  their  superstitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  49.  The  only 
certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  52.  Their  usual  faults  pointed  out,  53. 
Administer  cordials  to  remedy  their  neglect  of  duty  toward  children, 
ibid.  Their  mistaken  treatment  of  eruptions,  54.  And  loose  stools, 
ibid.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  disorders  of  children  that  arise  from  their 
own  negligence,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  punished  for  the  misfortunes  they 
thus  occasion,  55.  Sensible,  often  able  to  discover  diseases  sooner  than 
persons  bred  to  physic,  137.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  smallpox  again 
from  those  they  nurse  in  that  disorder,  205,  note. 

Nursery,  ought  to  be  the  largest  and  best  aired  room  in  a house,  50. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arising  from  working  in  mines  or  metais, 
57.  Sallad  oil,  the  best  application  to  the  bite  ol  a wasp  or  bee,  424. 
Camphorated,  lnw  to  p-epare,  593. 

Oils,  essential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menstruum  for,  603. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  355.  Use  of  ointments  when  applied  to  wounds  and 
so;  es.  589,  590.  Preparation  of  yellow  basilicum, ibid.  Emollient  oint- 
ment. ibid.  Eye  ointments,  ibid.  Issue  ointment,  591.  Ointment  of 
lead  ibid.  Mercurial  ointment,  ibid.  Ointment  of  sulphur,  ilia.  \\  hitc 
ointment,  592.  See  Liniment. 
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Opiates,  efficacious  m a cholera  morbus , 281.  In  a diabetes,  289.  \\ ' 

prope.-  for  the  head-ach,  317.  Recommended  for  the  too  h-ach,  391. 

Are  delusive  remedies  in  nervous  diseases,  3 i4.  See  Laudamm ... 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  .to  candy,  513.  How  to  preserve  orange  and 

lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  syrup,  602. 

Ormskirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  4io,  « 

Oxycrate,  the  most  proper  external  application  m a fracture,  ecu. 

Oysters  of  great  service  in  consumptions,  115,  note. 

Painters.  See  Miners.  _ . . . 07*7  073 

Palsy,  tiie  nature  of  this  disorder  explained,  with  its  causes, 

Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Paraphrenitis , its  symptoms  and  treatment,  I60.  in  mar. 

Parents,  their  interested  views  m the  disposal  01  the»r  - ' , d 

riage*  often  a source  of  bitter  repentance,  123,  note.  See  Fathers,  ana 

PflS>temperance  the  abuse  of,  102  Have  great  Influence  both  in 
Ihe  cause  and  cure  of  diseases,  117.  Anger,  ibid.  Fear,  ibid.  C net 
121  Love,  123.  Religious  melancholy,  124.  The  best  method  of 
counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of  the  passions,  ibid. 

Teas,  parched,  good  in  cases  of  flatulency,  o2:>. 

P«r,  ulcerated,  cm^and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  attention  to 
FerP^mmny,  who’  rnoit  subject  to,  166.  Its  causes,  symptoms,  and  pro- 

ft  & ZT  SfcE  Z*  S^eif  IS  £ & 

to  cold,  133.  „ , i c 

Philosophy , advantages  resulting  from  the  study  or,  xvm. 

Pbrenitis.  See  Brain. 

on  to  the  management  of 
Sr«,  29.  Are  liable  to  spread  infection,  IIP,  Theircus  om 

of  prognosticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  P«ct.ce,  1 11  . A 
seldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  relief,  loo,  1 ‘‘>cu  ty 

oppose  every  salutary  discovery,  xvn. 

P'rbl/r  nrovocatives  injurious  to  the  stomach,  b0. 

ptf  bleXg  and  blind,  the  distinction  between,  299.  Who  mos 
subiec  to  the  disorder,  ibid.  General  causes,  300,  Medical  treatment 
Jja  periodical  discharges  of,  ought  not  to  be  stopped  301. 
piper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid.  External  ointments  of  little 

use,  302.  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  266. 

Pilh,  purgmg  proper  form  of . for  an  , Preparation  of 
The  general  mien ttop of  tin  HeJllock  plU,  5k  Mer- 

Mercurial  sublimate  pills,  ibid.  Plummer’s  pill,  595. 
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Purging  pill,  ibid.  Pill  for  the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  5f  w. 
Strengthening  pills,  ibid. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  used  in  the  dressing  of  children,  35.  Swallowed 
discharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  side,  5L8,  note. 

plasters , the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  usual  basis,  596.  Prepara - 
bon  of  the  common  plaster,  597.  Adhesive  plaster,  ibid.  Anodyne 
plaster,  ibid.  Blistering  plaster,  ibid.  Gum  plaster,  598.  Mercurial 
plastei,  ibid.  Stomach  plaster,  ibid.  Warm  plaster,  ibid.  Wax  piaster 
599. 

Pleurisy,  the  nature  of  the  disorder  explained,  with  its  causes,  160.  Symp- 
toms, ibid.  Regimen,  161.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  A decoction  of 
seneka  reckoned  a specific  in,  104.  Bastard  pleurisy,  lo5. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poisons , the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  easily  acquired, 
4 lJ.  Mineral  poisons,  414.  Vegetable  poisons,  415.  Bites  of  poison- 
ous animals,  416.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  ibid.  Bite  of  a viper,  422. 
1 he  practice  of  sucking  the  poison  out  of  wounds  recommended,  ibid, 
note.  Poisonous  plants  ought  to  be  destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  425.  Negro  remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle-snake,  426. 
General  rules  for  security  against  poisons,  ibid. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  60. 

Porters  subject  to  disorders  of  the  lungs,  58. 

Postures , copfincd,  injurious  to  the  health  of  sedentary  artists,  66. 

Poverty , occasions  parents  to  neglect  giving  their  children  proper  exercise, 
44.  Destroys  parental  affection,  ibid.  note.  Not  only  occasions,  but 
aggravates  many  of  the  diseases  of  labourers,  61.  The  poor  great 
sufferers  by  the  sale  of  bad  provisions,  77.  And  by  .bad  air  in  large 
cities,  88. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  499. 

Powders,  general  instructions  for  making  and  administering,  599.  As- 
tringent powder,  preparation  and  doses  of,  ibid.  Powder  of  bole,  ibid. 
Carminative  powder,  600.  Diuretic  powder,  ibid.  Aromatic  purging 
powder,  i bid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid.  Steel  powder,  601.  Su- 
dorific powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder,  ibid.  Purging  worm  powder, 
ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-wrorm,  602. 

Pox,  small,  who  most  liable  to,  and  at  what  seasons,  201.  Its  causes  and 
symptoms,  ibid.  202.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  symptoms  in,  ibid. 
Regimen,  203.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be  treated  during  the  e- 
xuptive  fever,  204.  Children  in  this  disorder  ought  not  to  lie  together 
in  the  same  bed,  205.  Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients 
under  this  disorder  ought  not  to  appear  in  public  view,  206.  Medical 
treatment,  ibid.  The  secondary  fever,  209.  When  and  how  to  open 
the  pustules,  .210.  Of  inoculation,  212. 

Pregnancy , how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effect  of,  2S5.  Rules  of  con- 
duct for  women  under  the  disorders  incident  to,  460.  Causes  and 
symptoms  of  abortion,  461.  How  to  guard  against  abortion,  ibid. 
Treatment  in  cases  of  abortion,  .462.  Child  birth,  ibid. 

prescriptions,  medical,  patients  exposed  to  danger  by  their  being  written 
in  Latin,  xx. 

provisions,  unsound,  the  sale  of,  a public  injury,  71* 
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Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

. Purges , the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  use  of  them  ne- 
cessary, 126.  Their  efticacy  in  agues,  149.  Proper  form  of,  for  an 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  266.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in 
a gonorrhoea,  430.  Midwives  too  rash  in  the  giving  of  purges,  468, 
note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  infants  disordered  in  the  bowels,  472. 
For  the  thrush,  474. 

.Pustules  in  the  small  pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances  of,  202. 
The  suppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  207.  When,  and  how  to  open, 
210. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

Quacks,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  399. 

Quackery , how  to  destroy,  xx. 

Quakers , their  modes  of  dressing  recommended,  101. 

Quinsey,  a common  and  dangerous  disorder,  and  to  wliom  most  fatal,  242. 
Its  causes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  243.  Regimen,  244.  Medical  applica- 
tions, 245.  How  to  promote  suppuration,  246.  How  to  nourish  the 
patient  when  he  cannot  swallow,  ibid.  Advice  to  persons  subject  to 
this  disorder,  247. 

. — ~,  malignant,  who  most  subject  to,  and  its  causes,  248.  Its  symp- 
toms, ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  249,  250. 

Rattlesnake , Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  426. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplish  the  cure  of  di- 
seases, x.  Will  often  cure  diseases  without  medicine,  141.  See  Aliment. 

Religion , true,  calculated  to  support  the  mind  under  every  affliction,  124. 
The  instructions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  gloomy  subjects, 

ibid. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digestive  power,  S4-  Diseases  occasioned  by,  85. 
How  to  treat  a looseness  produced  by,  281. 

Resentment , the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  constitution,  117. 

Resins,  and  essential  oils,  the  proper  menstruum  for,  603. 

Respiration,  how  to  restore  in  a drowned  person,  523. 

Rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic,  distinguished,  343.  Causes,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms, 344.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  to  persons  subject  to 
this  disorder,  347. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures and  sedentary  employments,  43.  The  causes  of,  4S5.  Symp- 
toms, 486.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,' 487. 

Rollers , pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the.  body  of  infants, 
35. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  towns, 
109,  note. 

Roses,  conserve  of,  its  great  virtue  against  haemorrhages,  300.  350. 

Rosemary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  cramp, 
395,  note. 

Ruptures , are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  persons,  514.  The 
causes  respectively,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment,  515.  Cutting  should 
be  avoided  if  possible,  516.  Cautions  for  persons  afflicted  with  a rup- 
ture, ibid.  Often  prove  fatal  before  discovered,  ibid,  note , 
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Rutherford,  Dr,  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dysentery,  311,  note. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  bafd  weather,  and  bad 
provisions,  67.  Many  of  their  diseases  spring  from  intemperance,  ibid. 
Ought  to  guard  against  wet  clothes,  ibid.  How  the  ill  effects  r.f  salt 
provisions  might  be  corrected,  ibid.  Peruvian  bark  the  best  antidote  to 
sailors  on  a foreign  coast,  64.  Cleanliness  greatly  conducive  to  their 
health,  110. 

Sal  prunella:,  its  good  effects  in  a quinsey,  245. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  use  for  stopping  a vomiting,  286.  Prepara’ion  of, 
for  this  purpose,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puerperal  fever,  4CS. 

Salivation  not  necessary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  444. 

Sarsaparilla , a powerful  assistant  in  venereal  cases,  446. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  480.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School , sending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  consequences,  45. 
Ought  to  be  seated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowded,  52. 

Scirrhns  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  case  of,  278.  See  Cancer. 

Scrophula , nature  of  this  disease,  and  its  causes,  352.  Symptoms,  and  re- 
gimen, ibid.  353.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  English,  79.  "Where  most  prevalent, 
and  the  two  distinctions  of,  ibid.  347.  Causes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  and 
cure,  348.  Instructions  to  sea-faring  men,  34S.  Extraordinary  effects 
of  milk,  ibid.  Proper  liquors,  350. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  species,  64.  Jbew 
persons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  business,  ibid.  Se- 
dentary and  active  employments  ought  to  be  intermixed,  for  the  sake  of 
health,  65.  Artists  suffer  from  unwholesome  air,  by  being  crowded  to- 
gether, ibid*  The  postures  artists  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  66. 
Disorders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  sedentary,  6S. 
Sedentary  amusements  improper  for  sedentary  persons,  67.  Hints  re- 
lating to  improper  food,  6S.  Exercise  a surer  relief  for  lowr  spirits  than 
drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a wholesome  amusement  for  the  sedentary, 
ibid.  Disorders  occasioned  by  intense  study,  70.  Dietetical  advice  to 
the  sedentary,  84.  Sedentary  occupations  better  adapted  to  women 
than  men,  94,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  353. 

Senses , disorders  of,  399. 

Scion,  sometimes  has  extraordinary  effects  in  an  inflammation  o;  the  eyes, 
240.  Is^of  service  for  preventing  apoplexies,  3o4.  1 he  best  method  of 

making  it,  377.  m 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from,  ICO.  1 he  high  heels 
of  women’s  shoes,  101. 

Sib  bins,  a venereal  disorder  so  termed  in  the  w^est  of  Scotland,  how  to  cure, 

450,  note.  _ 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unnecessary  visitors  to,  1 1 2.  Persons 
in  health  to  be  kept  at  a distance  from  the  sick,  113.  Proper  nurses 
ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  114.  Instructions  for  avoiding  y’f 
fection,  115.  Physicians  too  unguarded  in  their  visits  to  them,^'^ 
note.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  119. 
fears  ought  not  to  be  ajarmed,  120. 
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S.'VZ’/  injured  by  studying  by  candle-light,  72. 

'Sin i pies,  a list  of  those  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  practice,  56  2. 
'Sinapisms,  the  general  intentions  of,  568.  Directions  for  making  of,  ibid. 
Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  easy  to  fi£.  96.  How  to  make  it  reirfesh- 
ing,  97.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by  the  indolent,  ibid. 
Heavy  suppers  cause  uneasy  nights,  98.  Anxiety  destructive  of  sleep, 
ibid.  That  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night  most  refreshing,  ibid.  Early 
risers  the  longest  livers,  ibid.  note. 

■Sleeping  in  the  sun,  the  danger  of,  60. 

Small~po:c.  See  Pox. 

\ Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  sense  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies  applicable 
to,  405. 

Soap , Alicant,  recommended  in  the  stone,  294.  Soap  lees,  howto  take, 

ibid. 

Solatium.  See  Nightshade. 

Soldiers,  exposed  to  many  disorders  from  the  hardships  they  undergo,  61. 

Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  tunes  of  peace,  ibid.  note. 
Spine,  often  bent  by  artists  working  in  unfavourable  postures,  67. 

Spirit , rectified,, the  direct  menstruum  for  resins  and  essential  oils  of  vege- 
tables, 603.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  608.  Spirit  of 
MindererU's,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lowness  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  3 81.  The 
proper  remedies  for,  391.  Cautions  to  persons  under  this  complaint, 

ibid. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  265.  And  for  gouty  complaints 
in  the  stomach,  323.'  Should  be  avoided  by  all  persons  afflicted  with 
nervous  disorders,  372.  I he  use  of,  often  fatal,  595. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Sponge ’ may  be  used  to  supply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a styptic,  498,  note . 

Its  use  in  extracting  substances  stopped  in  the  gullet,. 520. 

Sports,  active,  far  more  wholesome  than  sedentary  amusements,  95.,  Golf, 
a better  exercise  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 


Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  402.- 
Squinting , how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  ibid. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  dress,  36.  100.  i he 
wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breasts,  408. 

Sternutatories , preparations  of,  recommended  for  restoring  lost  smell,  40:.u 
Sticking-plaster  is  the  best  application  for  slight  wound,  498. 

Stomach  exercise  the  best  cure  for  disorders  of,  94.  Inflammation  of,  a 
disorder  that  calls  for  speedy  assistance,  262.  Its  causes,  ibid.  Symptoms, 
263.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Pain  in,  its  causes,  322. 

Remedies  for,  323.  Instructions  for  persons  subject  to,  324. 

Stone , the  formation  of,  in  tlm  bladder,  explained,  128.  This  disorder  how 
distinguished  from  the  gravel,  291.  Causes  and  symptoms,  ibid.  , ,e- 
gimen  292.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Alicant  soap  and  lime-water, 
howto  take  for  this  disorder,  293.  ihe  uva  ursi,  a remedy  in  plesent 

request  for,  294.  f , , 

loose,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  54.  Proper  treatment  of,*  when 

excessive,  ibid.  The  discharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if  the  mode  of 
living  be  irregular,  125.  One  in  a day  generally  sufficient  for  an  adult. 
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ibid.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of,  126.  Frequent  recdurse  t3 
medicines  for  costiveness,  injurious  to  the  constitution,  ibid. 

Storcl,  Dr,  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  410. 

Strabismus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  513.  The  safest  external  applications, 
514,  note. 

Strangury,  from  a blistering  plaster,  how  to  guard  against,  1G3.  In  the 
small-pox,  how  to  relieve,  207.  From  a venereal  cause,  described, 
with  its  proper  treatment,  441. 

Strangulation , course  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  persons  from,  53S. 

Strasburgh , successful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  196.  note. 

Strength , the  folly  of  trials  from  emulation,  58,  61. 

Study , intense,  injurious  to  health,  70.  The  disorders  occasioned  by,  ibid. 
Character  of  a mere  student,  73.  Hints  of  advice  to  studious  persons, 
ibid.  Danger  of  their  having  recourse  to  cordials,  74.  Health  often 
neglected  while  in  possession,  and  laboured  for  after  it  is  destroyed,  75. 
No  person  ought  to  study  immediately  after  a full  meal,  76.  Diatetical 
advice  to  the  studious,  84.  The  general  effects  of,  on  the  constitution, 
369. 


Sublimate,  corrosive,  how  to  administer  in  venereal  cases,  445. 

Sujjocation , by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  close  chambers. 
527.  General  causes  of  suffocation,  537.  Overlaying  of  infants,  ibid. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  40. 

Sulphur , a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  327.  And  for  the  itch,  355. 

Suppers , ought  not  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  breakfast,  85.  Heavy  sup- 
pers sure  to  occasion  uneasy  nights,  89. 

Surgery , many  of  the  operations  of,  successfully  performed  by  persons  un- 
skilled in  anatomy,  491.  Humanity  induces  every  one  more  or  less  to 
be  a surgeon,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers,  146,  15  7. 

Swoonings,  the  several  causes  of,  described,  3S6.  Proper  treatment  of  tins 
disorder,  387.  531.  Cautions  to  persons  subject  to  them,  534. 

Sydenham , Dr,  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teething,  484. 

Symptoms , diseases  better  distinguished  by,  than  by  the  systematical  ar- 
rangement of,  137.  . The  differences  of  sex,  age,  and  constitution,  to  be 
considered,  ibid.  Diseases  of  the  mind  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  body,  138. 

Syncope , proper  treatment  m,  531. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  602.  How  to  make  simple  syrup,  and  to 
modify  it  for  particular  purposes,  ibid. 

Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  27,  note. 

Tallow-chandlers , and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  substances,  cau- 
tions to,  57. 

Tapping  for  the  dropsy,  a safe  and  simple  operation,  336.  / 

Tar,  .Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  27 !. 

Tartar,  soluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  332.  Cream  o.,  a good 
remedy  in  a dropsy,  336.  And  rheumatism,  ^45. 

Taste,  how  to  restore  the  sense  of,  when,  injured,  4'  6 


Taylors,  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  6 ,. 

ansumptions,  ibid.  note.  Ortc.n  lose  the  use  ot  i . c r ° * j 


subject  to  consume — 

Hints  of  instruction  offered  to  them  in  regard  to  tueir  heal.  >- 
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Ted,  the  customary  use  of,  injurious  to  female  constitutions,  30.  De- 
stroys their  digestive  powers,  and  produces  hysterics,  76.  The  bad 
qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  use  of  it,  ibid. 
Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  369.  Has  a power- 
ful effect  upon  the  nerves,  37S,  note.  Is  bad  for  persons  troubled  with 
flatulences,  390. 

Teething , the  disorders  attending,  483.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
in,  4S4.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut  them,  4S5. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  102. 

Testicles , swelled,  the  cause  of,  437.  Regimen  and  medicine  in,  43 S. 
Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  scrophulous  habit,  438. 

Thirst , how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a person  is  hot,  without  danger, 
134. 

Thought , intense,  destructive  of  health,  70. 

Thrush , in  infants,  the  disorder  and  its  causes  described,  473.  Medical 
treatment  of,  474. 

.Tinctures  and  elixirs , the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of,  603.. 
Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  ibid.  Compound  tincture  of  the 
bark,  604.  yolatile  foetid  tincture,  ibid.  Volatile  tincture  of  gum 
guiacum,  ibid.  Tincture  of  black  hellebore,  ibid.  Astringent  tincture, 
606.  Tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  ibid.  Tincture  of  opium,  or  liquid 
laudanum,  ibid.  Tincture  of  hiera  picra,  Compound  tincture  of  senna, 
ibid.  Tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  606.  Tincture  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu, 
ibid.  Tincture  of  rhubarb,  ibid. 

Tissot,  Dr,  character  of  his  Avis  au  Peuple , xi.  His  medical  course  for 
the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  422.  His  directions  for  the  gathering, 
preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a styptic,  498,  note.  In- 
stances from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  525. 

Tobacco , a clyster  of  a decoction  of,  useful  to  excite  a vomit,  521.  A 
clyster  of  the  fumes  of,  will  stimulate  the  intestines,  and  produce  a 
stool,  271,  note , 524. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  destroyed  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  100. 

Tooth-ach,  the  general  causes  of,  318.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  When 
recourse  must  be  had  to  extraction,  320.  Directions  for  cleaning  the 
teeth,  ibid. 

Touch , injuries  to  which  the  sense  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies  appli- 
cable to,  407. 

Towns , great,  the  air  of,  destructive  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  50.  Chil- 
dren breid  in  th^  country  ought  not  to  be  Sent  too  early  into  towns,  51. 
Cleanliness  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in,  108.  Ought  to  be  supplied 
with  plenty  ofwate'-  for  washing  the  streets,  112.  note.  The  best  means 
to  guard  against  infection  in,  144. 

Trades , some  injurious  to  health  by  making  artists  breathe  unwholesome 
air,  56,  65. 

Transitions , sudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effects  of,  to  the  constitu- 
tion, 133. 

Travellers , the  use  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  63.  Ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  sleep  in  damp  beds,  131.  Fevers,  why  often ffatal  to,  144. 

Trees,  should  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houses,  90. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatism,  46. 
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Tumours , proper  treatment  oi,  495. 

Turnbull. , Dr,  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  482,  note. 

Turner'1  s cerate , preparation  oi,  590. 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  527. 

Vegetables,  wholesome  corrections  oi  the  bad  qualities  of  animal  food,  79. 
Their  extraordinary  effects  in  the  scurvy,  ibid. 

Venereal  disease,  why  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  489.  Un- 
favour able  circumstances  attending  this  disorder,  426.  The  virulent 
gonorrhoea,  428.  Gleets,  435.  Swelled  testicles,  437.  Buboes,  439. 
Chancres,  440.  Strangury,  441.  Phymosis,  442.  A confirmed  lues, 
443.  American  method  of  curing  this  disease,  446.  General  observa- 
tions, 447.  Cleanliness  a great  preservative  against,  449.  The  use  of 
medicines  ought  not  to  be  hastily  dropped,  451.  Is  often  too  much 
disregarded,  ibid. 

Ventilators  the  most  useful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements,  89. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intense  study,  72. 

Vinegar , a great  antidote  against  diseases,  and  ought  to  be  used  by  all  , 
travellers,  63.  Should  be  sprinkled  in  sick  chambers,  115,  157,  189. 

Is  of  considerable  service  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  420  ; and  in  any 
kind  of  poison,  424.  Its  medical  properties,  60S.  Is  of  use  to  extract 
the  virtues  of  Several  medicinal  substances,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  vine- 
gar of  litharge,  609.  Vinegar  of  roses,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  squills,  ibid. 

Viper , the  bite  of,  the  sufficiency  of  the  grease  for  the  cure  of,  doubted, 

42  3.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

Vitriol , elixir  of, -an  excellent  medicine  in  weaknesses  of  the  stomach,  367. 
And  for  windy  complaints,  373. 

Vitus,  St,  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  382. 

Vomits,  their  use  in  agues,  148  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  182.  Caution 
for  administering  in  the  putrid  fever,  190.  Ought  by  no  means  to  be 
administered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  263.  Are  usefal  in 
cases  of  repletion,  281.  Are  powerful  remedies  in  the  jaundice,  331. 
Are  the  first  object  to  be  pursued  when  poison  has  been  received  into 
the  stomach,  413.  Their  use  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  admi- 
nister them  to  children,  260.  Midwives  too  rash  in  the  use  of,  4s8, 
note.  Form  of  a gentle  one  for  infants  disordered  in  the  bowels,  472, 

Vomiting,  the  several  causes  of,  284.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  Saline 
draught  for  stopping  of,  286.  Causes  of,  in  children,  477.  How  to 
be  treated,  ibid.  Of  blood  ; See  Blood. 

Voyage,  a long  one, frequently  cures  a consumption*,  172.  Voyages  have 
an  excellent  effect  on  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  372. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures,  503. 
Lime  water,  a good  remedy,  504.  Dr  Whytt’s  method  of  treating 
them,  ibid.  Fistulous  ulcers,  505. 

Ureters,  and  their  use,  described,  274,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quantity  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any  deter- 
mined judgment  from,  127.  Dr  Cheyne’s  judgment,  as  to  the  due  quan- 
tity  of,"  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  secretion  and  discharge  of,  hx** 
obstructed,  cd.  Bad  consequences  of  retaining  it  too  long,  126.  00 

great  a qm  ’i*yof,  tends  to  a consumption,  ibid.  Stoppage  of,  its  ge' 
ncral  causes,  275.  Cautioo  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  28  *• 
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Incontinency  of,  289.  Suppression  of,  medical  treatment  in,  290., 
Cautions  to  persons  subject  to  this  disorder,  291.  Bloody,  causes  of, 
292.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  An  obstinate  deafness  cured  by 
warm  urine,  4*04,  note. 

Urine  doctors,  their  impudence,  and  great  success  from  the  credulity  of  the 
populace,  127,  note. 

ZJva  ursi , a remedy  in  present  request  for  the  stone,  294. 

Walls , high,  unwholesome,  by  obstructing  the  free  current  of  air,  90. 

Ward's  essence,  preparation  of,  COB.  His  fistula  paste,  a popular  remedy 
that  may  deserve  trial,  505. 

Wars  occasion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia  of  dead 
carcases,  186. 

Wasps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite,  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  424. 

Water,  frequently  unwholesome  by  mineral  impregnations,  80.  Cautions 
for  the  choice  of,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking  Wren  a person  is 
hot,  133. 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a disorder  chiefly  incident  to  children,  490.  Its 
causes,  symptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid.  1 he  nature  of  the  dis- 
order seldom  discovered  in  due  time  for  cure,  491,  note. 

Waters  by  infusion,  how  to  prepare  : Lime  water,  610.  Compound  lime 
water,  ibid.  Sublimate  water,  ibid.  Styptic  water,  .611.  I ar  water, 

ibid. 

Waters,  simple  distilled,  their  medical  uses,  611.  Preparation  of  cinna- 
mon water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  612.  Peppermint  water,  ibid. 
Spearmint  water , ibid.  Rose  water,  ibid.  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  spirituous  distilled,  how  to  prepare  : Spirituous  cinnamon  water, 
613.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  402. 

jWeaning  of  children  from  the  breast,  the  proper  mode  of,  38. 

Weather,  states  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  186. 

Wells , caution  to  persons  going  down  into  them,  89,  note.  Deep,  ought 
not  to  be  entered  until  the  air  in,  is  purified,  527. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dysentery,  311.  and  in  the  rheumatism, 
345.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  156.  Alum  whey,  61o.  Mustard 
whey,  ibid . Scorbutic  whey,  ibid. 

Whitlow,  496* 

Whytt,  Dr,  his  remedies  for  flatulences,  339. 

Wind.  See  Flatulences. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  oi  heat,  and  sit- 
ting near  them,  133.  . 

Wine  good,  almost  the  only  remedy  necessary  m a nervous  fever,  134. 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  #14.  Their  use  in  extracting  the  virtues 
of  medicinal  substances,  ibid.  Preparation  of  anthelminthic  wine,  ibid. 
Antimonial  wine,  615.  Bitter  wine,  ibid. . Ipecacuanha  wine,  ibid. 
Chalybeate,  or  steel  wine,  ibid.  Stomachic  wme,  616. 

Womb , inflammation  of,  its  symptoms,  465.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 

Women  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  27.  Why  subject  to  hy- 
sterics 79.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  sedentary  occupations  than 
men,  U,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their  apprehensions  of  death, 
Uq]  Their  disorders  rendered  epidemical  by  the  force  of  imagination, 
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119.  Everything  that  can  alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  a- 
gainst,  ibid . Evil  tendency  of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.  How 
exposed  to  a miliary  fever  during  pregnancy,  194.  Their  constitutions 
injured  by  living  too  much  within  doors,  453.  Those  who  work  in  the 
open  air  almost  as  hardy  as  men,  ibid.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the 
menstrual  discharge,  ibid.  At  the  commencement,  454.  Fluor  a/bus, 
with  its  proper  treatment  described,  458.  Advi.ce  to,  at  the  ceasing  of 
the  menses,  459.  Rules  of  conduct  during  pregnancy,  4o(J.  Causes 
m d symptoms  of  abortion,  491.  How  to  guard  against  abortion,  ibid. 
I reatment  in  cases  of  aboition,  462.  Instructions  at  the  time  of  child- 
birth, ibid.  Cause  of  the  milk  fever,  465.  How  to  puard  against  the 
rm :i ary  icier,  4-66.  1 lie  puerperal  fever,  467.  General  cautions  1 r 

women  in  child-bed.  ibid.  Causes  of  barrenness,  470. 

Wool,  the  best  external  application  in  the  gout,  339. 

Workhouses,  poisonous  to  infants,  50. 

Worms,  lion  to  treat  a looseness  produced  by,  283.  Three  principal  kinds 
of,  distinguished,  324.  Symp  oms  of,  325.  Causes,  ibid.  Medical 
treatment  for.  326.  Remedy  for  children,  328.  General  cautions  for 
preserving  children  from  them,  329.  Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines 
for  them . ibid.  note. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  scurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  sea,  350.  Is  a 
powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cases,  41 1 

Wounds  are  not  cured  bv  external  applications,  498.  Are  cured  by  na- 
ture, 496.  Prooer  course  of  treatment,  497.  How  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing, ibid.  Caution  against  improper  stymies,  496.  Method  of  dressing 
them ,ibid.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds,  599.  Regimen  in,  ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  those  who  are  much  employed  in,  74. 

Taws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  450,  note. 

\ Young  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motions  as  soon  as  they  are  able- 
43. 

Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  380. 
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